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PREFACE 

Tire  Introduction  to  the  Hexateuch  and  the  Documentary  Lists 
of  Words  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  prepared  to 
precede  the  arrangement  of  the  text  undertaken  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology  at  Oxford  *.  They  are  now 
republished  with  some  additions,  chiefly  referring  to  the  historical 
and  critical  work  of  the  last  four  years  (such  as  the  note  pp  165-9 
on  the  hypothesis  of  singular  and  plural  documents  in  Deut). 
A  number  of  the  longer  notes  dealing  with  questions  of  author- 
ship, sources,  and  successive  editorial  combinations,  which  were 
originally  inserted  for  convenience  in  the  writer's  analytical  com- 
mentary on  the  text,  have  been  now  transferred  to  their  proper 
sections  in  the  following  pages  (see,  for  examples,  the  notes  on 
Deut  1^-4*^  and  5-1 1  pp  155-8,  on  the  elements  of  Deut  12-26 
pp  158-60,  on  Ex  20^^-23  pp  206-9,  ^^  ^®  Sinai-Horeb  sections 
in  JB  pp  210-5,  on  the  Ten  Words  pp  223-6,  and  the  different 
strata  in  P  pp  285-96).  In  the  same  way,  the  introduction  to 
Joshua,  originally  printed  in  vol  ii,  now  stands  as  chap  XVII  at 
the  close  of  the  whole  inquiiy.  Besides  the  analytical  table  of 
contents  at  the  beginning,  an  index  of  the  principal  topics  for  the 
use  of  students  has  been  placed  at  the  end,  together  with  a  corre- 
sponding list  of  the  chief  biblical  passages  ^     - . 

In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments  contained  in  the  preface  to 
the  original  work,  the  writer  must  rei^ew  the  expression  of  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Eev  Prof  T  K  Cheyne  DD,  D  Litt,  who  con- 
tributed chap  XV  on  'Criticism  and  Archaeology,*  and  now  allows 
it  to  be  republished,  and  to  his  colleague  in  the  editorial  labours 
of  the  first  enterprise,  the  Eev  G  Harford  MA,  who  has  in  like 
manner  kindly  permitted  the  reproduction  of  the  important  Tables 

•  The  Hexateuch  according  to  the  Eevised  Version^  a  vols,  1900.  This  is  some- 
times quoted  under  the  title  *  the  Analysis,'  or  Hex  ii.  The  results  nre 
displayed  below,  Appendix  C,  pp  509-ai.  >  An  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
work  is  given  in  thd  extracts  following  this  preface. 

^  A  separate  index  to  the  Tables  of  Laws  and  Institutions  will  be  found 
at  p  506. 
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of  Laws  (Hex  i)  in  which  the  contents  of  the  several  codes  are 
displayed  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  religious 
legislation. 

J.  £a»  C* 

Oxford,  Avg  20,  190a. 


Extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the  Original  Work 

{October  26,  1899). 

'These  volumes  are  intended  to  place  before  English  readers  the 
principal  results  of  modem  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*  The  work  was  first  executed  by  a  small  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford,  1891 ".  The  original  members 
were  G  Harford- Battersby  MA^  J  E  Carpenter  MA^  E  I  Fripp  BA**, 
C  G  Montefiore  BA%  and  W  B  Selbie  MA/,  with  the  Rev  Prof  T  K 
Cheyne  for  consultative  reference  in  special  matters.  On  the  removal  of 
Mr  Selbie  from  Oxford,  his  place  was  taken  by  G  Buchanan  Gray  MA  ^, 
and  the  Committee  was  further  reinforced  by  the  co-operation  of  Prof 
W  H  Bennett  MA  \ 

'The  preparation  of  the  Analysis  occupied  about  three  years;  the 
results  were  very  carefully  revised  during  another  year ;  and  Messrs 
Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby  were  then  requested  to  prepare  the 
work  for  the  press. ...  In  the  final  product  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divide  the  labour.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  text  and  the  substance 
of  the  notes  the  Editors  share  a  joint  responsibility.  In  a  few  cases  they 
have  departed  from  the  results  previously  registered »,  further  study  having 
led  to  modifications  of  view.  The  probability  that  such  changes  might  be 
made  to  a  limited  extent  was  of  course  anticipated  by  the  Committee. 

^  A  Committee  of  the  Taylerian  Society  had  already  sketched  out  the  plan 
during  the  previous  year,  and  made  some  experiments  towards  a  suitable 
form  for  displaying  the  materials  when  analysed. 

^  Now  G  Harford;  author  of  the  articles  *  Exodus,*  *  Leviticus,'  and 
*  Numbers*  in  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

^  Editor  of  Ewald's  History  of  Israel^  vols  iii-v  ;  joint  editor  with  Prof  T  W 
Rhys  Davids  of  the  Digha  Nik&ya  and  Sumahgala  VUdsinl ;  author  of  Tfie  First 
Three  Oospds. 

^  Author  of  Uie  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  1892. 

*  Joint  editor  of  Tfie  Jeifish  Quarterly  Bedew,  and  author  of  the  Hibbert 
Lectures  on  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews^  1892. 

/  Then  Tutor  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

^  Author  of  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  1896,  and  of  the  forthcoming 
volume  on  *  Numbers  *  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary, 

^  Author  of  the  volumes  on  *  Jeremiah'  (ii)  and  *  Chronicles*  in  the 
Expositor's  Bible,  A  Primer  of  tlie  Bible,  1897,  editor  of  *  Joshua'  in  Haupt*s 
Sacred  Books  ofifie  Old  Testament,  and  joint  author  of -4  Biblical  Introduction,  1899. 

*  This  remark  affects  especially  some  portions  of  the  distribution  of  J  and 
E  in  the  Joseph-cycle  Gen  40-45,  and  in  the  Joshua  narratives  Josh  2-10. 
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The  Introduction  in  vol  i,  with  the  exception  of  chap  XV  most  kindly 
contribnted  by  Prof  Cheyne,  was  written  by  Mr  Carpenter,  on  the  basis  of 
a  detailed  abstract  first  approved  by  the  rest  of  the  Analysts. . . .  The  notes, 
word-lists,  and  marginal  references  have  been  prepared  by  the  same 
hand,  Mr  Harford-Battersby  having  placed  at  his  colleague's  disposal  his 
first  drafts  of  lists  for  J  and  E,  and  of  notes  on  Leviticus  and  the  laws 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Numbers.  Mr  Harford-Battersby  has  compiled 
the  Tables  of  Laws  and  Institutions,  and  the  Synopsis  of  Narratives.  The 
whole  has  been  read  either  in  MS  or  in  proof  by  Mr  G  Buchanan  Gray, 
to  whom  the  Editors  are  indebted  for  many  useful  suggestions. 

'This  recital  renders  it  unnecessary  further  to  point  out  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Society  in  which  the  work  took  its  rise  is  limited  to 
the  appointment  of  the  original  Committee,  while  the  Committee  in  its 
turn  must  be  understood  rather  to  sanction  the  method  of  presentation 
and  the  general  distribution  than  to  guarantee  the  allotment  of  each 
separate  half-verse. 

'The  text  employed  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version.  For  the  permission 
to  use  this  the  Committee  express  their  sincerest  gratitude  to  the 
Delegates  of  the  University  Press.  The  Editors  have  occasionally 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  further  conceded  to  them  of  introducing 
marginal  renderings  into  the  text,  or  reducing  different  renderings  of 
the  same  Hebrew  to  uniformity,  in  cases  bearing  on  the  documentary 
partition.  One  important  instance  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  part 
of  the  case  for  the  composite  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  that  the  divine 
name  rendered  '*  the  Lord  "  is  used  freely  in  one  document  from  the 
banning  of  human  history,  while  in  two  others  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  revealed  to  Moses.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  title 
"  the  Lord  "  is  derived  from  a  substitute  for  the  four  sacred  letters  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  text  YHWH.  This  name,  according  to  the  best  modem 
scholarship ",  should  be  pronounced  Yahweh  or  Yahw6,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable.  The  use  of  this  name  has  been  kindly  sanctioned 
for  this  edition  by  the  guardians  of  the  Revised  Version. .  . . 

*  The  Editors  have  of  course  reared  their  own  structure  on  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors  in  this  field.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
loaded  the  notes  with  additional  references,  from  the  pioneer  work  of 
Colenso  and  Kalisch  more  than  thirty  years  ago  to  the  latest  monographs 
of  critical  research.    The  standard  treatises  of  Kuenen  *»,  Wellhausen  ^, 


*  It  is  enough  here  to  refer  to  the  article  *  Jehovah  '  in  the  Encyd  Brit  [cp 
Knc  Bibl  iii  3320-3]  ;  to  the  article  entitled  *  Recent  Theories  on  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  the  Tetragrammaton '  by  Prof  Driver  in  Stwlia  Bihlica  i  1885  ; 
or  to  the  earlier  essay  by  the  late  Mr  R  Martineau  appended  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  English  edition  of  Ewald's  History  qf  Israel. 

*  The  Btligion  of  Israel  (Dutch  1869-70,  English  1874)  ;  The  Hexateuch  (vol  i 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Uistorisch-critisch  Onderzoekj  English  translation  )jy 
Rev  P  H  Wicksteed,  1866). 

'  Composition  des  Hexateuch  (in  Skiz:cn  ii :  second  edition  Comp^  1889);  Prole- 
gumma  to  the  History  0/  Israel ,  1885  ;  Israelitische  und  JUdische  Geschictitej  1894. 
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and  DiUmann  %  have  been  freely  nsecL  To  the  elaborate  Einleitung  in 
den  Hexateuch,  pnbliahed  in  1893  by  Dr  H  Holzinger,  both  the  Committee 
at  large,  and  the  Editors  especially,  have  been  greatly  indebted.  His 
copious  collections  of  critical  opinions,  and  his  admirable  summaries  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  seveiul  documents,  have  been  of  especial  aid  to 
the  writer  of  the  Introduction  in  this  volume.' 

A  In  the  Kursg^aastes  Handbuch,  based  on  the  prior  commentary  of  Knobel. 
Genesis  is  cited  in  the  English  translation,  Ex-Lev  in  the  later  edition  of  Ryssel. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  HEXATEUCH 


INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER  I 

CBinCIflX  AKD  THE  OLD  TEBTAMSMT 

The  five  '  books  of  Hoses '  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  known  in  the  early  Church  as  the  Penta- 
teuch *•  In  the  belief  that  the  book  of  Joshua  can  be  proved  to 
be  their  literary  sequel,  the  name  Hexateuch  has  been  extended 
by  analogy  to  the  entire  collection.  The  justification  of  this  belief 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Introduction.  It  depends  on  the 
application  of  critical  methods  to  a  group  of  documents  which 
were  formerly  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
tradition  as  the  work  of  Hose& 

1.  The  criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  is  only,  however,  a  part  of 
a  wider  inquiry  into  the  literature  of  ancient  Israel. 

(a)  Beside  the  books  of  sacred  law  stand  others  associated  in  like 
manner  with  illustrious  names  which,  when  carefully  examined, 
reveal  manifold  indications  of  composition  under  other  circum- 
stances and  at  different  dates.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Psalms 
are  ascribed  by  their  traditional  titles  to  David,  as  the  splendid 
representative  of  lyrical  devotion.  But  there  are  many  reasons 
for  regarding  these  titles  as  of  much  later  origin  than  the  poems 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Some  of  these  poems,  again,  refer  to 
circumstances  which  did  not  exist  in  David's  day ;  the  Temple 
stands  upon  the  holy  hill ;  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  to 
be  rebuilt ;  the  prisoners  in  captivity  shall  be  restored.  Moreover 
the  poet  sometimes  uses  words  or  grammatical  forms  inconsistent 
with  residence  in  Judah  a  thousand  years  bc;  or  he  betrays 
acquaintance  with  religious  ideas  of  later  prophecy  psychologically 

*  In  Greek,  ^  UtrrdrtvxoSf  80  BlfiXot  (Orig  in  loann  xiii  a6)  ;  Latin,  I^nta- 
tnicAttt,  8C  liber  (Tert  adv  Marc  i  zo). 
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incongruous  with  those  historically  attributed  to  the  successor  of 
Saul  ^  As  David  is  the  heroic  centre  of  song,  so  is  Solomon 

the  picturesque  exponent  of  wisdom.  But  the  book  of  Proverbs 
no  less  than  the  Psalter  is  found  to  be  composed  out  of  separate 
collections ;  the  same  sayings  are  sometimes  repeated  in  different 
groups ;  many  show  an  advanced  stage  of  literary  art  and  even  of 
philosophical  reflexion ;  while  others  are  obviously  unsuitable  to 
the  position  and  habits  of  the  magnificent  but  self-indulgent  king. 
The  satirical  comments  on  royal  misgovemment  in  Ecclesiastes 
are  still  less  appropriate  to  him  ;  nor  can  it  be  understood  how  he 
should  have  used  an  occasional  Persian  word  or  a  Greek  phrase, 
or  have  habitually  employed  a  vocabulary  full  of  expressions  un- 
known to  Biblical  Hebrew  but  familiar  in  the  later  Aramaic  and 
the  language  of  the  Jewish  Hishnah  (in  the  second  century  of 
our  era).  Again,  the  prophecies  grouped  under  the  name 

of  Isaiah  are  soon  perceived  to  stand  in  no  regular  chronological 
succession.  Some  of  them  can  be  connected  with  contemporary 
events  attested  by  the  witness  of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Some 
of  them  bear  the  stamp  of  the  prophet's  exalted  spirit,  though  the 
year  of  their  composition  may  still  be  uncertain.  But  others  are 
conceived  in  another  scene — the  plains  of  Babylonia,  and  respond 
to  another  religious  atmosphere — the  deep  depression  produced  by 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  decay  of  hope  till  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus  re-quickened  the  expectation  of  return.  And  yet  others  seem 
to  belong  neither  to  the  eighth  century  nor  to  the  sixth  ;  they  hint 
at  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  period  later  still,  as  Jerusalem 
struggles  against  the  enemies  which  jealously  watch  its  revival,  or 
the  dim  clash  of  forces  is  heard  when  mighty  empires  totter  and  fall, 
and  judgement  goes  forth  over  all  the  earth.  Within  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  if  some  modern  scholars  read  it  aright,  are  gathered  the 
voices  of  prophecy  from  the  age  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  Sennacherib 
to  the  vast  enterprises  of  Alexander  the  Greats  Or 

yet  once  more,  the  story  of  Daniel  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  its  scenes.  Its  representations 
of  the  court  of  Belshazzar,  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Hede,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  evidence  of  con- 

"  Cp  the  implications  of  x  Sam  a6^  a  Sam  fli'«  •  with  the  advanced  con- 
ceptions of  Pss  51  and  239. 

^  The  date  of  Isaiah  94-97  is  still  under  discussion.  Dr  DriTer,  LOT^^  places 
it  in  the  I^ersian  age  ;  Kuenen,  Smend,  and  recently  Prof  Gheyne,  Introd  to 
Jaaiah  and  Haupt's  SBOTj  assign  the  group  to  the  fourth  century  b  c  ;  and 
Ptthm  {Hdkomm,  189a)  and  Marti  (Htf-Omim,  1900)  find  elements  later  still. 
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temporary  inscriptions  ^  Its  language  is  in  parts  the  Aramaic 
^  Palestine ;  in  other  cases  it  £reely  employs  Persian  words  before 
Cyrus  and  his  troops  have  appeared  upon  the  field  ;  and  it  names 
Oreek  musical  instruments  in  Nebuchadrezzar's  orchestra.  One 
of  these  Greek  terms,  aymphoniay  is  used  by  Polybius  in  special 
connexion  with  the  festivities  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ^  ,*  and  if 
words  like  census,  centurion,  legion,  in  the  New  Testament  bear 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  the  Eomans  in  Palestine,  the  book  of 
Daniel  by  similar  reasoning  must  be  placed  in  the  Greek  age. 
Moreover,  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the 
ineign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (176-164  bc);  he  describes  his 
campaigns  against  Egypt  and  his  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  he  has 
in  view  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  and  its  purification  three 
years  later  (December,  165  bc).  The  analogy  of  interpretation 
thus  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  book  was 
closely  connected  with  the  terrible  national  suffering  which  called 
forth  the  heroic  efforta  of  the  Haccabean  leaders. 

(/3)  The  method  by  which  such  results  as  these  have  been 
obtained  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
simply  consists  in  applying  to  the  literature  of  Israel  the  principles 
of  criticism  which  have  long  since  been  acknowledged  as  valid 
in  other  fields.  When  the  Benaissance  awoke  the  slumbering 
mind  of  Europe  to  the  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  the  classic 
past,  the  efforts  of  scholars  were  at  first  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  form  rather  than  with  the  matter  of  ancient  literature.  Then 
came  the  laborious  endeavours,  the  minute  and  massive  learning, 
of  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Isaac  Gasaubon,  who  sought  to  reconstruct 
the  chronological  framework  of  antiquity  and  fill  its  picture  of 
life  with  familiar  detail.  But  it  was  only  two  hundred  years  ago 
that  Bentley's  famous  Dissertation  on  tJie  Epistles  of  Phalaris  ^  laid 
the  real  foundation  of  a  new  criticism,  which  tested  the  claims 
of  traditional  authorship  by  strict  reasoning,  and  supplied  the 
first  illustrious  example  of  learning  and  insight  concentrated  on 
literary  and  historical  research  \  By  that  time  the  seventeenth- 
century  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  had  already  made  important 
advances ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  guesses  of  Spinoza  or  the 

«  Cp  Sayce  Higher  Criticism  cmd  the  Monuments  526. 

*  Cp  Driver  LOT*  50a. 

^  First  sketched  in  1697,  and  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Wotton's 
tiefleeticns  an  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning^  revised  and  enlarged  in  1698,  and 
published  separatelj,  1699. 
'  '  Cp  Jebb  BenSey  (« English  Men  of  Letters ')  83. 
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gropings  of  Father  Simon  and  the  science  of  Bentley  is  obvious 
(cp  chap  IV  §  Iff).  Bentley's  contemporary,  Le  Clero,  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  English  scholar*s  conception  both  of  the  aim 
and  the  method  of  inquiry  (cp  chap  IV  §  Ic) ;  he  did  not,  however, 
possess  the  same  large  grasp  of  his  subject-matter,  and  his  attempt 
failed  permanently  to  persuade  even  himself  ^  Yet  another 
century  passed  before  Wolf  proposed  (in  1795)  to  break  up  the 
unity  of  the  Iliad  into  a  cycle  of  lays  collected  under  Pisistratus, 
almost  immediately  after  a  Scotch  Eoman  Catholic,  Dr  Geddes, 
had  resolved  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (1792)  into  a  compilation 
out  of  written  documents  and  oral  traditions  effected  under  the 
monarchy  between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  (cp  chap  VII  §  do). 
The  labours  of  Wolf  prepared  the  way  for  Niebuhr,  just  as  the 
investigations  of  Niebuhr  on  early  Roman  history  sent  Ewald  to 
reconstruct  the  patriarchal  age  of  IsraeL  The  whole  field  of 
literature  has  thus  been  opened  up  by  the  toil  of  successive 
generations  of  scholars ;  and  no  branch  of  it  can  escape  from 
critical  inquiry,  though  diversity  of  materials  and  opportunity 
may  prevent  the  results  from  attaining  more  than  varying  degrees 
of  certainty.  If  it  be  desired  to  arrange  the  dialogues  of  Plato  or 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  pro- 
duction,  the  result  must  depend  on  the  skilful  combination  of 
a  variety  of  different  lines  of  evidence:  where  indications  of 
a  positive  historical  character  are  lacking,  considerations  of  style 
or  rhythm,  of  the  internal  development  of  ideas,  or  the  suitability 
of  particular  conceptions  to  successive  phases  of  thought  and 
experience,  may  be  legitimately  advanced.  And  if  these  compo- 
sitions may  be  thus  compared  and  examined,  if  the  genuine  may 
be  sifted  from  the  spurious,  if  tests  of  authorship  may  be  for- 
mulated and  canons  of  judgement  established,  it  is  plain  that  the 
methods  which  are  valid  for  the  writings  of  Plato  may  be  no  less 
applicable  to  those  of  Paul.  The  Revised  Version  still  retains  (in 
spite  of  the  Manuscripts)  the  superscription  of  the  Textus  Receptus 
'  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews.'  Yet  already 
the  Alexandrian  fathers  perceived  the  peculiarities  which  led 
Luther  to  ascribe  it  to  Apollos.  The  difficulties  of  investigating 
the  composition  of  a  series  of  books  like  those  attributed  to  Moses 
may  be  greater,  but  they  must  be  approached  and  overcome — if 
they  can  be  overcome  at  all — along  similar  lines.     On  the  modem 

A  A  closer  parallel  to  Bentley's  work  might  be  found  in  De  Wette's  masterly 
BeiMif  (1806-7)  ^V  c^P  VII  S  4. 
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hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  collection  of  documents  repre- 
Bentiog  successive  periods  in  the  national  life  of  Israel,  the  critic 
who  attempts  to  disentangle  them  and  reconstruct  their  contents 
and  sequence,  must  proceed  with  the  same  caution  as  the  geologist 
who  would  explain  the  phenomena  of  a  particular  district  The 
student  of  the  earth's  crust  discovers  that  its  rocks  may  be  sorted 
into  groups.  He  examines  the  arrangement  of  the  strata;  he 
measures  their  incline;  he  learns  to  interpret  peculiarities  of 
position,  when  he  finds  them  broken  or  contorted ;  he  traces  the 
^Ltent  of  a  '  &ult ' ;  he  collects  the  characteristic  fossils ;  he  can 
even  identify  the  wandering  blocks  carried  by  icebergs  through 
ocean-currents,  and  deposited  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
parent  rock.  He  thus  arrives  at  a  provisional  reconstruction  of 
the  history  of  the  area  which  he  has  examined.  Particular  inci* 
dents  such  as  volcanic  intrusion,  or  submergence  beneath  the  sea, 
or  the  extension  of  the  great  ice  sheets  are  all  referred  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  geologic  series,  though  none  of  them  can  be 
assigned  to  given  dates  in  absolute  time  within  tens  of  thousands 
of  years.  Not  dissimilar  is  the  aim  of  the  historical  student 
His  results  may  not  attain  the  same  certainty,  but  his  method 
of  investigation  will  be  analogou&  He,  too,  must  classify  his 
materials ;  he  must  examine  their  indications  of  mutual  depen- 
dence or  the  reverse ;  he  must  study  their  forms  and  discover,  if 
possible,  the  causes  which  have  impressed  their  special  character 
on  different  parts  of  the  record.  If  external  indications  seem 
deficient,  he  must  seek  for  the  clue  to  their  internal  sequence, 
until,  having  established  their  true  succession,  he  can  adjust  them 
appropriately  to  the  historical  development  to  which  they  belong. 
It  may,  indeed,  happen  (witness  the  case  of  India)  that  there  is 
little  other  clue  to  that  historical  development  but  the  documents 
themselves  under  investigation.  The  embarrassments  of  the 
student  are  multiplied,  but  neither  his  object  nor  his  procedure 
is  substantially  changed.  His  primary  duty  must  always  be  to 
collect  and  compare  the  facts ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis will  be  that  which  most  fully  and  clearly  accounts  first 
for  the  most  important,  and  secondly  for  the  largest  number. 

2l  In  such  an  inquiry  the  student  is  confronted  at  once  with 
very  different  conceptions  of  the  significance  of  documents  and 
the  value  and  treatment  of  historical  records. 

(a)  When  Archbishop  Parker  edited  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred 
(1574),  he  did  not  hesitate  to  incorporate  into  it  passages  firom 
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the  so-called  Annals  of  Asser.  These  annals  were  no  doubt 
believed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  author;  Parker'd 
amalgamation  of  materials  thus  seemingly  enabled  the  original 
writer  to  enrich  his  story  out  of  his  own  collections  But  a  little 
examination  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Annals  were  only  com* 
piled  towards  the  «nd  of  the  twelfth  century^  and  contained 
extracts  from  many  sources,  including  a  life  of  St  Edmund  by 
Abbo,  who  wrote  at  least  fourscore  years  after  Asser's  deaths 
In  republishing  Parker's  text  in  1603,  Camden  took  a  further 
43tep.  Without  the  faintest  hint  that  he  was  making  any  addic- 
tion, with  no  attempt  to  justify  himself  by  manuscript  authority^ 
he  inserted  into  the  work  for  the  first  time  the  celebrated  passage 
ascribing  to  Alfred  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
•If  such  was  the  practice  of  the  scholars  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  light  of  the  revival  of  letters,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
earlier  docimients  should  show  continuous  signs  of  growth  by 
similar  processes  of  accretion.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  first  emerges 
into  light  under  Alfred's  direction.  It  is  founded  originally  on 
the  Bishops'  Boll  in  Winchester  \  a  series  of  meagre  and  irregular 
annals  in  the  Latm  tongue,  concerned  chiefly  with  local  events 
;from  the  days  of  the  preaching  of  Birinus.  It  is  enlarged  under 
•the  influence  of  Swithun  ;  it  receives  fresh  -entries  describing  the 
coming  of  the  fathers ;  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  national 
history.  Then  Alfred  takes  it  up;  he  resolves  that  it  shall  be 
made  accessible  to  the  unlearned,  and  written  in  the  English 
tongue ;  with  the  tcanslation  fr^sh  materiids  are  grouped,  drawn 
from  the  narrative  of  Bede;  the  story  is  carried  back  to  the 
Incarnation;  and  the  growth  of  the  English  people  is  thus 
brought  into  relation  with  the  centrid  event  of  history.  It  is 
at  once  the  product,  and  also  in  its  turn  the  promoter,  of  the 
growing  national  consciousness.  Copies  are  deposited  in  different 
monasteries,  and  there  the  work  of  continuation  proceeds.  Some 
are  interested  in  the  work ;  in  some  it  is  neglected.  Various 
hands  carry  on  the  story;  special  events  are  noted  here  in  Kent, 
and  there  in  Mercia  or  Northimibria ;  there  are  local  peculiarities 
of  orthography,  or  differences  in  chronological  arrangement ;  one 
copy  possesses  additions  distinctive  of  Canterbury,  another  of 
Abingdon,  a  third  of  Peterborough  \     Florence  of  Worcester  iu 

*  Hardy  I)McHi>(tM  C^toJo^rutf  o/Jfa<enab  i  557. 

^  Gp  Green  Conquest  oj  England  165. 

^^  Cp  Hardy  LescripHve  Catalogue  i  650-660. 
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his  turn  founds  himself  on  the  Chronicle  together  with  the  work 
of  Irish  Marian,  whose  history  began  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  fuses  the  two  together  into  a  compound  narrative,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  redly  his  own«  The 
results  of  this  method  of  composition  are  thus  described  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  (Descriptive  Catalogue  iii  p  xl) : — 

Moiuistio  chronicles  were  seldom  the  production  of  a  single  hand,  as  in  the 
case  of  Malmeshory  and  of  Beda.  They  grew  up  from  period  to  period ;  each 
age  added  fresh  material,  and  every  house  in  which  they  were  copied  supplied 
freah  local  information,  until  the  tributary  streams  often  grew  more  important 
than  the  original  current.  The  motives  and  objects  of  the  mediaeval  chronicler 
were  different  from  thoae  of  the  modern  historian.  He  did  not  consider 
himself  tied  by  those  restrictions  to  which  the  latter  implicitly  submits. 
The  monastic  annalist  was  at  one  time  a  transcriber,  at  another  time  an 
abridger,  at  another  an  original  author  .  .  .  He  epitomized  or  curtailed  or 
adopted  the  works  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  path  without  alteration 
and  without  acknowledgement  just  as  best  suited  his  own  purpose  or  that  of 
hia  monastery.  He  did  not  work  for  himself  but  at  the  command  of  others. 
His  own  profit  and  his  own  vanity  were  uot  conoemed  in  the  result.  It  was 
enough  if  he  pleased  his  superior.  So  with  no  feeling  of  individual  aggran- 
dizement or  responsibility,  he  adopted  what  he  thought  good  or  worth  pre- 
serving, at  the  same  time  aidding  and  interpolating  according  to  his  individual 
knowledge,  taste,  or  opportunities.  And  as  he  acted  towards  others,  so  others 
in  succession  acted  towards  him.  Thus  it  was  that  a  monastery  chronicle 
grew  like  a  monastic  house,  by  the  labour  of  different  hands  and  different 
times.  But  of  the  head  that  planned  it,  of  the  hands  that  executed  it,  or  of 
the  exact  proportion  contributed  by  each,  no  satisfaotory  record  was  preserved. 
The  individual  was  lost  in  the  dommunity. 

Not  dissimilar,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  due  allowance  for 
different  religious  and  political  conditions,  was  the  progress  of 
historiography  in  Israel,  out  of  which  emerged  the  anonymous 
books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  And  not  dissimilai*,  it  will 
be  argued  hereafter,  was  the  growth  of  the  original  narratives 
which  were  the  earliest  to  assume  written  form  in  recounting 
the  ancient  traditions  from  the  immigration  of  Abraham  to  the 
conquest  under  Joshua,  and  (in  one  case  at  least)  connected 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  with  the  general  course 
of  human  history  from  the  day  when  earth  and  sky  were 
jnade^ 

*  An  interesting  example  of  the  method  of  compilation  may  be  found  in 
the  Historia  Romana  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  composed  at  the  request  of  the 
Dncheaa  Adelpeiga  (probably  after  774  a  d).  It  is  founded  on  the  Historia 
Somana  of  Eutropius  which  closes  in  364  a  d.  The  text  of  Eutropius  (which 
continued  to  circulate  separately)  is  enriched  by  Paul  with  numerous  addi- 
tions from  Orosius,  Jerome,  and  later  writers  (including  the  chronicle  of 
Bede),  the  history  being  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Totila,  55a  a  d.  Three 
huncued  years  later  another  vniter,  Landolf  the  Wise,  worked  upon  the 
oompoeite  narrative  of  Paul.  He  inserted  fresh  passages  from  other  sources  ; 
by  dividing  two  books  he  extended  Paul's  sixteen  into  eighteen,  and  added 
eight  more  of  his  own,  bringing  th^  history  down  to  813  a  d  (see  F  H  Black- 
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(3)  The  collections  of  early  English  laws  are  also  not  without 
some  interesting  instances  of  processes  which  will  be  hereafter 
traced  more  fidly  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  codes.  That  the  'dooms'  or  'judgements'  sanctioned 
by  the  kings  of  Kent  or  Wessex  should  show  marked  afi&nities 
with  each  other,  is  of  course  to  be  expected.  They  spring  out  of 
the  same  social  conditions ;  they  are  directed  against  the  same 
offences ;  they  employ  a  common  terminology  for  the  redress  of 
wrong ;  they  aim  at  enforcing  the  same  standard  of  right,  and 
seek  to  impress  parallel  if  not  identical  moral  conceptions.  The 
mode  in  which  a  new  group  was  founded  upon  its  predecessors 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  language  of  Alfred  ' : — 

In  many  synod-books  they  wrote,  at  one  place  one  doom,  at  another 
another.  I,  then,  Alfred,  king,  gathered  these  together,  and  commanded 
many  of  those  to  be  written  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  to  me 
seemed  g-KKl ;  and  many  of  those  which  seemed  to  me  not  good  I  rejected 
them,  by  the  counsel  of  my  '  witan,'  and  in  other  wise  commanded  them  to 
be  holden ;  for  I  durst  not  venture  to  set  down  in  writing  much  of  my  own, 
for  it  was  unknown  to  me  what  of  it  would  please  those  who  should  come 
after  us.  But  those  things  which  I  met  with,  either  of  the  days  of  Ine  my 
kinsman,  or  of  Ollia  king  of  the  Mercians,  or  of  JEthelbryght,  who  first  among 
the  English  race  received  baptism,  those  which  seemed  to  me  the  rightest, 
those  I  have  here  gathered  together,  and  rejected  the  others. 

The  curious  reader  may  trace  through  these  laws  an  increasing 
complexity,  as  the  simpler  rules  of  an  older  day  are  applied  with 
various  modifications  to  fresh  cases.    '  Alfred's  Dooms,'  however, 

bume  Danieirs  art  <  Paulus  Diaconus '  in  Smith  and  Waoe  I>ici  (^  Chiriti  Biogr), 
The  Historia  MisceOa  of  Landolf  may  now  be  studied  in  the  splendid  edition  of 
the  Rerum  JiaKcarum  Scriptoret  in  course  of  publication  under  the  general 
direction  of  Prof  Giosud  Carducci,  in  which  the  text  of  Eutropius  is  printed 
in  different  type,  the  additions  of  Landolf  are  marked  with  inverted  commas, 
and  the  other  sources  are  noted  in  the  margin.  A  brilliant  illustration 

of  critical  insight  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  M  PaulSabatier 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the  materials  for  the  life  of  S  Francis  of 
Assisi.  The  study  of  the  narrative  of  the  'lliree  Companions'  (1346)  con- 
vinced him  that  important  sections  of  this  work  had  been  suppressed,  and 
that  behind  it  probably  lay  an  older  narrative  by  one  of  them.  Brother  Leo. 
Portions  of  this  material  he  believed  himself  able  to  trace  in  a  composite 
work  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1504  under  the  title  Speculum  Vitas  8  Francisci 
et  soHorum  ^jus.  On  removing  from  this  collection  chapters  from  the  well- 
known  FioretUf  extracts  finom  Bonaventura,  passages  from  the  writings  of 
8  Francis,  and  other  mixed  matter,  there  reniainc^d  a  document  in  1 18  chap- 
ters homogeneous  in  style  and  singularly  fresh  in  its  presentment  of  the 
saint,  which  M  Sabatier  employed  as  one  of  his  chief  sources.  Subsequent 
investigation  brought  to  light  an  actual  MS  of  this  work,  in  which  116  of 
these  chapters  duly  occurred  (in  a  total  of  194),  under  the  name  of  the  Specu- 
Item  PerfddioniSy  the  date  of  its  composition  being  carried  back  to  19117  (S  Francis 
having  died  Oct  3,  loaS).  See  the  whole  story  in  the  preface  to  M  Sabatier's 
edition  of  the  Speeidum,  Paris,  1898.  These  additional  examples  were  first 
adduced  by  the  Rev  P  H  Wicksteed,  in  the  Inquirerj  Jan  96,  1901. 
«  Thorpe  AticktU  Xaiof  and  JntUMBS  qf^n^fland  i  59. 
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begin  with  a  recital  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  followed  by  the 
substance  of  the  First  Legislation  in  Exodus  20-23.  ^®  freedom 
with  which  these  are  treated  is  highly  significant  Thus  the  first 
commandment  appears  in  the  form  ^Love  thou  not  other  strange 
gods  above  me.'  The  second  is  ignored  altogether,  until  a  corre- 
sponding utterance  enters  at  the  close,  in  the  tenth  place,  '  Make 
thou  not  to  thyself  golden  or  silver  gods  ^'  If  this  rearrangement 
was  permissible  in  dealing  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  it  is 
easily  intelligible  that  the  succeeding  laws  should  be  reproduced 
in  a  form  more  suitable  to  English  society  in  the  tenth  century. 
A  single  passage  will  suffice  for  illustration : — 

Ex  Qa?^aic^ 

^  ThoQ  shalt  not  revile  God^,  nor 
eorae  a  ruler  of  thy  people. 

^  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  of 
the  abundance  of  thy  fruits,  and  of 
thy  liquors.  The  firstborn  of  thy 
sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  me. 

^  Likewise sh^t  thou  do  with  thine 
oxen,  a$id  with  thy  sheep :  seven  days 
it  shall  be  with  its  dam;  on  the 
eighth  day  thou  shalt  give  it  me. 

^  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto 
me :  therefore  ye  shall  not  eat  any 
flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the 
field  ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 

Q^  Thou  shalt  not  take  up  a  false 
report :  put  not  thine  hand  with  the 
wicked  to  be  an  unrighteous  witness. 


'  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil ;  neither  shalt  thou  speak 
in  a  cause  to  turn  aside  after  a  multi- 
tude to  WT^st  judgement : 

'  Neither  shalt  thou  favour  a  poor 
man  in  his  cause. 

^  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  oz  or 
his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again. 

*  &  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden, 
and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him, 
thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him. 

*  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judge- 
ment of  thy  poor  in  his  cause. 

^  Keep  thee  far  flrom  a  false  matter ; 
and  the  innocent  and  righteous  slay 
thou  not :  for  I  will  not  justify  the 
wicked. 


Alfre^B  Dooms 

Revile  thou  not  thy  Lord  Gk>d :  nor 
curse  thou  the  Lord  of  the  people. 

Thy  tithes,  and  thy  first  fruits  of 
moving  and  growing  things,  render 
thou  to  God. 


All  the  flesh  that  wild  beasts  leave, 
eat  ye  not  that,  but  give  it  to  the 
dogs. 

To  the  word  of  a  lying  man  reck 
thou  not  to  hearken,  nor  allow  thou 
of  his  judgements ;  nor  say  thou  any 
witness  after  him. 

Turn  thou  not  thyself  to  the  foolish 
counsel  and  unjust  desire  of  the 
people,  in  their  speech  and  cry, 
against  thine  own  reason,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  most  un- 
wise ;  neither  allow  thou  of  them. 

If  the  stray  cattle  of  another  man 
come  to  thy  hand,  though  it  be  thy 
foe,  make  it  known  to  hLn. 


Judge  thou  very  evenly :  judge 
thou  not  one  doom  to  the  rich, 
another  to  the  poor  ;  nor  one  to  thy 
friend,  another  to  thy  foe,  judge  thou. 

Shun  thou  ever  leasings. 

A  just  and  innocent  man,  him  slay 
thou  never. 


*  These  are  the  dooms/  continues  the  king,  '  which  the  Almighty 

«  Cp  Ez  00**  *  gods  of  silver,  or  gods  of  gold,  ye  shall  not  make  unto  you.' 
^  M.  Or,  the  judges ;  AY  <  the  gods.' 
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God  himself  spake  unto  Hoses  and  commanded  him  to  keep.'  He 
then  briefly  narrates  the  founding  of  Christianity,  and  cites  the 
apostolic  letter  Acts  15^^""^,  with  an  interesting  addition  of  his 
own: — 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Qhost  and  to  us  that  we  should  set  no  burthen 
upon  you  above  that  which  it  was  needful  for  you  to  bear  :  now  that  is  that 
ye  forbear  from  worshipping  idols,  and  from  tasting  blood  or  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornications  :  and  (hat  which  ye  toiU  that  other  men  do  not  unto  you,  do  ye 
not  thai  to  other  men^.  From  this  one  doom  a  man  may  remember  that  he  judge  every 
one  righteotisly :  he  need  heed  no  other  doom-book.  Let  him  remember  that  he  ad^/udge 
to  no  man  that  whidi  he  wouid  not  that  he  should  adjudge  to  him,  if  he  sought  judgemerU 
against  him. 

So  natural  was  it  for  new  law-giving  to  combine  and  supplement 
the  old  ;  so  easily  did  hortatory  expansion  add  a  comment  to  the 
texi 

(y)  A  glance  into  the  history  of  India,  mother  of  so  many 
religions  and  home  of  such  colossal  literary  products,  reveals 
many  interesting  analogies  to  the  processes  which  have  been 
already  illustrated  from  our  own  country.  The  great  aggrega* 
tions  of  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism  in  India,  China,  or  Tibet, 
are  full  of  curious  instances  of  the  treatment  of  a  common  tradi« 
tion  under  different  influences  of  religious  conception.  But  their 
textual  relations  are  at  present  too  little  known  to  furnish  any 
secure  parallels  on  the  ground  of  the  sacred  law.  The  story  of 
the  Buddha's  early  life  may,  however,  be  followed  through 
a  series  of  compositions  by  unknown  authors,  in  which  the  later 
have  obviously  used  the  materials  of  their  predecessors,  expand- 
ing and  transforming  the  original  elements  so  as  to  exalt  tho 
person  and  deeds  of  the  Teacher.  Thus  the  Maha-Vagga  of  the 
Yinaya-Pitoka,  or  rules  for  the  Order,  according  to  the  Southern 
(and  oldest)  Canon,  opens  with  a  description  of  the  events  imme- 
diately following  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  by  Gotama,  after 
the  great  crisis  which  secured  for  him  supreme  enlightenment. 
It  doubtless  embodies  very  ancient  tradition,  and  it  forms  the 
basis  of  a  similar  narrative  embodied  in  one  of  the  discourses  of 
the  Long  Collection  in  the  Sutta-Pifaka  ^  where  it  is  preceded  by 
an  ideal  biography  beginning  with  the  miraculous  Birth.    Much 

*  In  this  negative  form  the  Golden  Bule  is  already  attached  to  the  Apostolic 
Decree  as  early  as  the  Western  Text  of  Acts  15*'.  Gp  Hamack  Siteungsberichta 
der  Kdnigl  Prerns  Akad  der  Wissenachaften  gu  Berlin  (Philos-Histor  Classe),  March  a, 
1^99}  quoted  by  Selbie  Expository  Times  z  395  and  xi  598. 

^  The  Mahdpaddna  Sutta,  in  the  Digha-Nikdya,  vol  ii,  edited  by  T  W  Rhys 
Payids  and  J  fistlin  Carpenter,  190a. 
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of  this  is  in  its  turn  reproduced  in  the  post-canonical  Introduction 
to  the  Jataka-book  %  a  comparison  of  the  texts  showing  how  the 
older  story  has  been  worked  up  by  a  later  hand.  And  so  the 
sacred  legend  is  propagated,  and  Burma,  China,  Tibet,  must  each 
re-tell  the  wondrous  tale,  often  incorporating  the  forms  of  antique 
speech  in  the  midst  of  materials  of  much  later  type.  The 

Brahmanical  literature,  also,  exhibits  signs  of  filiation  in  another 
field,  and  the  researches  of  a  century  of  scholars  have  overthrown 
many  a  cherished  tradition  of  authorship.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  ancient  Vedic  lore  was  propagated  in  various  centres  through* 
out  India,  where  groups  of  students  attached  themselves  to 
a  particular  Veda,  and  began  the  long  labours — carried  on  with 
so  much  passionate  persistence — on  which  the  immense  structures 
of  later  Brahmanical  science  were  based.  In  these  schools  the 
text  was  recited  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation ; 
around  it  gathered  the  needful  instruction  in  grammar,  in  ritual, 
and  the  other  great  divisions  of  learning ;  and  here  were  for* 
mulated  the  early  codes  of  moral  duties,  and  the  rules  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  conduct  of  king&  Some  of  these 
codes  still  survive,  designated  by  famous  names  in  the  past,  the 
oldest,  by  general  consent,  being  that  of  Qautama,  connected  with 
the  S&ma  Yeda^  Among  these  two  may  be  specially  noticed 
here.  In  the  '  Institutes  of  Vishnu  ^  *  tradition  sees  a  book  of 
sacred  law  (chaps  2-97)  revealed  by  Vishnu  to  the  goddess  of  the 
earth  (chap  z).  But  a  careful  examination  brings  other  facts  to 
light.  The  laws,  when  compared  with  parallel  texts  of  undoubted 
antiquity,  bear  the  stamp  of  ancient  composition  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda.  But  they  have  been  recast  by 
an  adherent  of  Vishnu,  who  has  added  an  opening  and  a  final 
discourse,  and  inserted  groups  of  verses — perhaps  whole  chapters 
<— in  different  parts  of  the  book.  Such  additions  may  be  dis* 
tingnished  by  various  criteria,  by  peculiarities  of  metre,  by  their 
partial  recurrence  in  other  works,  by  references  to  philosophical 
systems  known  to  be  of  late  growth,  and  in  one  case  by  the 
introduction  of  the  week  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  can 
hardly  (it  is  believed)  have  been  recognized  in  India  before  the 
third  or  fourth  century  a  d.     Host  famous  of  all,  perhaps,  in 

«  Cp  the  translation  by  Prof  T  W  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhi$t  Birth-Stories  53-  •  •  J 
for  the  events  after  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  op  Vinaya-Pitaka  (ed 
Oldenberg)  i  p  3*  • ,  with  Jdiaka  {ed  FausbCll)  i  p  8o<  • . 

*  Cp  Bfihler  SBE  ii  p  liv. 

•  SBE  vii,  with  Prof  Jolly's  introduction. 
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Hindu  literature,  is  the  great  law-book  of  Hanu.  The  native 
orthodoxy  ascribed  to  it  an  enormous  antiquity  and  a  supernatural 
authority.  For  it  professed  to  be  derived  from  Manu,  the  first 
man,  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  who  had  himself 
been  instructed  in  sacred  truth  by  the  Creator.  He  begins  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  the  great  sages,  until  the  task  is  handed 
on  to  one  of  his  ten  sons,  who  transmits  the  revelation  which  he 
has  received  from  his  sire.  Such  a  work  (it  was  supposed)  must 
at  least  have  emerged  from  the  most  distant  past,  and  at  the  out- 
set of  modem  Sanskrit  study  Sir  Wm  Jones  believed  himself  able 
to  fix  its  date  about  the  year  1280  b  g.  But  recent  investigation 
has  destroyed  the  confident  conviction  of  its  early  origin.  Its 
metrical  form,  and  other  peculiarities,  long  ago  suggested  to 
Prof  Max  MtlUer  the  probability  that  it  was  the  successor  of 
a  prior  work  in  prose,  which  had  been  recast  and  versified.  In 
the  general  revision  of  traditional  views  efiected  by  European 
scholarship,  the  period  of  Manu  has  changed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Sir  M  Monier-Williams  thought  it  possible  at  one  time  to  detain 
it  at  about  500  b  c  ^  Prof  Cowell  and  Mr  Wheeler  carried  it 
down  to  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  or  following  our 
era ;  Prof  Buhler  ai^ed  that  it  certainly  existed  before  200  a  d  ^y 
while  Dr  Bumell  proposed  the  fourth  century,  and  Prof  Max 
Mailer  was  prepai'ed  to  see  it  assigned  to  a  date  even  later  still. 
The  change  is  of  much  significance  for  the  social  history  of  India. 
The  supposition  that  the  complicated  system  of  caste  divisions, 
the  elaborate  philosophy,  the  highly  developed  ritual,  implied  in 
this  code,  existed  in  a  remote  antiquity,  and  belonged  to  an  era 
not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Exodus,  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
them  within  historic  view  at  all.  Long  before  there  was  any- 
thing that  could  be  properly  called  historical  evidence  of  the 
actual  condition  of  India,  it  was  supposed  to  have  reached 
advanced  heights  of  speculative  thought,  of  ceremonial  religion, 
or  of  class  organization.  If  Manu  had  been  contemporary  with 
Moses,  no  coherent  picture  of  the  evolution  of  Indian  faiths 
would  have  been  possible. 

(d)  The  instances  just  cited  are  concerned  rather  with  the 
general  use  of  ancient  consecrated  material  in  new  and  later 

'  Indian  Wiadom?  ai5  ;  and  the  more  guarded  language  of  Rdigious  Thoughi 
and  JAft  in  India  51. 

^  SBE  zxY  p  cxvii.  Cp  Jolly  Recht  und  Sitte  16  (in  BUhler's  Grundtisa  der 
lAFhUoloffie). 
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fonns  than  with  the  actual  welding  of  two  or  more  sources  into 
a  single  whole.  But  this  process  also  may  be  traced  in  a  remark- 
able instance  in  the  early  Christian  Church  ^  The  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin  the  Martyr  in  Borne  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  was  long  conjectured  to  be  a  harmony  of 
the  (Gospels.  It  was  known  that  after  Justin's  death  Tatian  lefb 
Bome  and  returned  to  the  East.  The  Diatessaron  which  boie  his 
name  speedily  became  popular  in  the  Syrian  Churches,  and  was 
even  r^;arded  in  the  fourth  century  as  the  standard  form  in 
which  the  Church  at  Edessa  had  preserved  the  Gospel  \  In  the 
fifth  century  it  was  publicly  used  in  more  than  two  hundred 
churches,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Composite'  Gospel, 
in  contrast  with  the  'Separate'  or  'Distinct'  For  purposes  of 
church  service  it  was  ultimately  replaced  by  the  canonical  Gospels, 
but  it  was  still  copied  for  centuries ;  commentaries  were  written 
upon  it;  and  an  Arabic  reproduction  appeared  soon  after  1000  a n, 
which  continued  in  circulation  for  another  300  years.  The  publi- 
cation in  1876  of  a  Latin  translation  of  a  commentary  by  Ephraem 
the  Syrian  preserved  in  Armenian  awoke  the  interest  of  Western 
scholars:  twelve  years  later  Father  Ciasca  issued  the  text  of  an 
Arabic  version  (Rome,  1888)  founded  on  two  MSS,  one  of  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  Vatican  about  1719,  while  the  other 
only  reached  Rome  from  Egypt  in  1886.  The  materials  of  the 
Harmony  obviously  fall  asimder  into  two  groups,  the  First  Three 
Gospels,  and  the  Fourth.  Of  the  latter  nearly  the  whole  has 
been  preserved  ^ ;  of  the  rest,  about  one-third  has  been  sacrificed. 
The  omissions  are  due  partly  to  the  existence  of  a  large  amount 
of  common  matter,  though  in  any  incident  related  by  all  the 
Evangelists  the  significant  details  are  carefully  collected  from 
each,  partly  to  doctrinal  or  other  reasons  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke)  which  cannot  be  precisely 
determined.  While  the  causes  are  for  the  present  purpose  imma- 
terial, the  fact  is  significant.  The  purpose  of  combining  the 
whole  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  rejection  of  some  of  the 
parts.     As  the  Diatessaron  opens  and  closes  with  passages  from 

*  Prof  G  F  Moore  first  called  attention  to  this  parallel  in  his  article  entitled 
*  Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch/  Jc/umal  qf  Biblical 
LUeraturt  (1890)  901-915. 

*  Doctrine  of  Addai,  transl  Phillips,  p34  ;  Did  of  Christ  Biogr  iy  ^g6^. 

^  Prof  Moore  reckons  847  verses  out  of  880,  or  over  96  per  cent ;  to  Matthew 
he  assigns  8ai  out  of  1071,  or  76*5  per  cent ;  to  Mark  340  out  of  678,  or  a  frac- 
tion over  50  per  cent ;  to  Luke  761  out  of  115I1  or  66*9  per  cent.  Joum  ofBtU 
lit  (1890)  903. 
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the  Fourth  Qospel,  and  the  succession  of  the  Johannine  feasts  is 
fairly  maintained  ^^  John  may  be  said  in  a  general  sense  to  con<* 
stitute  its  literary  base.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
most  startling  transpositions.  That  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
should  be  transferred  to  the  final  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  due  to  the 
desire  to  bring  the  narrative  into  accordance  with  the  Synoptic 
testimony ;  but  that  the  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
John  4^^^^^  should  be  detached  from  its  connexion  (chap  6)  and 
inserted  after  the  return  from  Phenicia  Mark  'j^^~^'^  (chap  21)  is 
a  singular  instance  of  violent  dislocation.  In  the  non-Johannine 
sections  each  Gk)spel  in  turn  seems  to  take  the  temporary  lead,  in 
accordance  with  the  apparent  fullness  of  detail  characteristic  of 
special  passages^.  Thus  the  method  of  the  Harmonist  is  con- 
stantly varying,  and  he  perpetually  adapts  his  materials  to  fresh 
combinations.  Sometimes  parallel  passages  are  reproduced  in 
sequence,  by  simple  aggregation ;  thus  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Mt  5-7  receives  into  itself  not  only  corresponding  passages  from 
Luke's  version  of  the  great  discourse  (eg  Mt  5*^^*^  Lk  6^2^3^ 
Mt  s^"^'))  bu^  A^  numerous  cognate  sayings  gathered  elsewhere 
from  Mark  and  Luke.  The  junctions  are  sometimes  effected  by 
a  Gospel  phrase  (e  g  Jn  4*«~^  Lk  4**  Mt  ^^^"^^  in  chap  &^'^\  or 
by  some  slight  modification  in  which  a  subject  is  omitted  or 
supplied,  or  by  fresh  particles  of  connexion  which  occasionally 
only  emphasize  the  incompatibility  of  the  sequence.  Thus  the 
narrative  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem  Mt  2^",  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  is  introduced 
by  the  harmless-looking  words  '  and  after  that  ° '  in  place  of  the 
date  '  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem '  &c.  The  reason 
is  plain:  the  passage  follows  Luke  2^"^^,  which  concludes  with 
the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  babe  '  to  Galilee,  to 
Nazareth  their  city.'  The  Harmonist  thus  satisfied  himself  with 
an  arrangement  that  was  obviously  incongruous  \  It  is  a  singular 
instance  (as  Prof  Moore  remarks)  of  the  conscientiousness  with 

«  John  a*^  is  omitted,  and  w^i^-w  is  placed  between  Luke  ^w-w  and  10*"**, 
chap  15. 

^  £  g  Matthew  with  Luke  and  Mark  woven  in,  chap  11 ;  Mk  with  Mt  and 
Lk  inserted,  chap  7^'*^ ;  Lk  with  incorporation  of  Mt  and  Mk,  chap  6*^"^, 
So  in  the  compound  narratiye  of  JH  in  the  Hexateuch,  now  J  and  now  B 
seems  to  provide  the  base  :  cp  the  predominance  of  J  in  the  Abraham  story 
Qen  19-95,  ai^d  of  E  in  the  Egyptian  scenes  of  Joseph's  life  Gen  40*  •  • 

^  Cp  in  Genesis  the  expression  '  after  these  things '  '^95. 

^  Similar  incongruities  may  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  cp  notes  on  Gen 
a5«  Ex  i6«  18I  ". 
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which  the  sources  were  reproduced,  that  the  extract  from  Luke 
^i-ss  ^1^  Qo^  terminated  at  ^^^  so  as  to  avoid  the  contradiction 
involved  in  the  sequence  of  ^^  and  Mt  2^-  •'.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  product  resulting  from  these  methods  may  be  realized  by 
a  couple  of  instances,  one  representing  the  treatment  of  narrative, 
the  other  the  amalgamation  of  discourse  ^ : — 


MaJUKew 

3^'  Then  came 
Jesus  from  Qalilee 
to  the  Jordan  to 
John,  to  bo  baptized 
of  him. 


ifar* 


Luk» 


3*^  And  JesuB  was 
about  thirty  years 
old,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed tiiat  he  was 
the  son  of  Joseph. 


John 


i"  And  John  saw 
Jesus  coming  unto 
him,  and  said,  This 
is  the  Lamb  of  (jk>d, 
that  taketh  on  itself 
the  burden  of  the 
.sins  of  the  world. 
••  This  is  he  concern- 
ing whom  I  said, 
There  cometh  after 
me  a  man  who  was 
before  me,  because 
he  was  before  me. 
^  And  I  knew  him 
not ;  but  that  he 
should  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel, 
for  this  cause  came 
I   to    baptize   with 

water. 
^*  And  John  was 

hindering  him  and 

saying,  I  have  need 

of  being  baptized  by 

thee,     and    comest 

thou  to  me?  "Jesus 

answered  him  and 

said,     Suffer     this 

now  :  thus  it  is  our 

duty    to    fulfil    all 

righteousness.  Then 

he  suffered  him. 

'^And  when  all 
the  people  were  bap- 
tized, Jesus  also  was 
baptized. 

^  Cp  notes  on  Ez  34'*  •  and  Deut  10^.  •• 

»  The  translation  is  that  of  the  Rev  Hope  W  Hogg,  BD  {AnU-JfkefM  Christian 
Library,  1897)  ;  cp  J  Hamlyn  Hill,  BD,  Th»  Eartmt  Life  of  Christy  &c,  1894. 
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MaWuw 

^^  And  immedi- 
ately he  went  up  oat 
of  the  water  and 
heaven  opened  to 
him, 


*^  And  lo,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying. 
This  18  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased. 


Mark 


41b  to  be  tried  of 
the  devil ; 


'*  And  he  fsated 
forty  days  and  forty 
nights. 


i"  And  im- 
mediately the 
Spirit  took 
him  out  into 
the  wilder 
ness, 


^*  and  he 
was  with  the 
beasts. 


lAdfM 


«•  And  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended 
upon  him  in  the 
similitude  of  the 
body  of  a  dove. 


4^  And  Jesus  re- 
turned from  the 
Jordan,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


John 


^  And  he  ate  no- 
thing in  those  days, 
and  at  the  end  of 
them  he  hungered. 


x^  And  John  bare 
witness  and  said, 
I  beheld  the  Spirit 
descend  from  heaven 
like  a  dove;  and  it 
abode  upon  him. 
"  But  I  knew  him 
not;  but  he  that  sent 
me  to  baptize  with 
water,  he  said  unto 
me,  Upon  whomso- 
ever thou  shalt  be- 
hold the  Spirit  de- 
scending and  light- 
ing upon  him,  the 
same  is  he  that  bap- 
tizeth  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  '^Andlhave 
seen  and  borne  wit- 
ness that  this  is  the 
Son  of  God. 
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7I  Judge  not^  that 
pre  be  not  judged  : 


Marh 


4'^^  See  A>  i<  what 
ye  hear  :  with  what 
measure  ye  measure 
it  shall  be  measured 
to  you;  and  ye  shall 
be  given  more.  '•  I 
say  unto  those  that 
hear,  He  that  hath 
shall  be  giyea  urUo, 
and  he  that  hath 
not,  that  which  he 
regards  as  his  shall 
be  taken  from  him. 


L\ik» 


6^  Condemn  not, 
that  ye  be  not  con- 
demned :  forgive, 
and  it  shall  be  for- 
given you :  release, 
and  ye  shall  be  re- 
leased :  *^  give,  that 
ye  may  be  given 
unto :  with  good 
measure,  abundant, 
full,  shall  they 
thrust  into  your 
bosoms.  With  what 
measure  ye  measui'e 
it  shall  be  measured 
to  you. 


Jukn 


99 


And  he  spake 
unto  them  a  parable, 
Can  a  blind  man,  &c. 


*  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before 
the  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  with 
their  feet,  and  re- 
turn and  wound  you. 

11^  And  he  saith 
unto  them,  Who 
of  you  that  hath  a 
friend,  &c. 

In  such  a  product  the  problem  of  discovering  and  reconstructing 
the  materials  would  be  much  harder  than  that  presented  by  the 
Pentateuch.  The  sections  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  indeed 
be  eliminated  without  difficulty.  But  the  resolution  of  the 
remainder  could  only  for  the  most  part  be  tentative',  though 
it  might  be  certain  that  the  narratives  of  the  infancy,  for  example, 
were  from  different  sources,  or  that  the  aggregation  of  parallel 

*  As  is  abo  the  case  with  single  Gospels  like  Matthew  or  Luke,  which 
have  the  character  of  compilations  from  antecedent  materials. 
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clauses  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Hount,  chap  9^^~^y  pointed  to 
a  '  conflation '  of  independent  texts.  The  evidence  for  the  com* , 
position  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
to  be  far  more  decisive,  though  it  must  of  course  vary  in  clearness 
from  passage  to  passage.  The  Pentateuch,  which  modem  criti- 
cism resolves  into  four  principal  documents,  is  in  £act  the 
Diatessaron  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(c)  Finally  it  may  be  poifited  out  that  the  Old  Testament  itself 
contains  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  free  treatment  of  earlier 
sources.  The  books  of  Chronicles 'are  generally  recognized  as 
the  product  of  the  Greek  age**.  They  relate  the  story  of  the 
Davidic  monarchy  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  faith  and 
usage  of  a  later  time.  Advanced  Levitical  piety  is  here  reflected 
back  over  the  events  of  preceding  centuries,  and  the  conduct  of 
princes  is  conformed  to  the  standards  of  a  period  long  subse* 
quent  to  their  own.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  comparison 
of  the  representations  of  the  Chronicler  with  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings.  These  books  formed  his  chief  source  for  the  history 
of  Judah'',  and  his  method  of  dealing  with  them  is  highly 
significant.  From  the  death  of  Saul  onward  his  narrative  is 
based  upon  his  predecessors,  though  these  documents  are  not 
always  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  statements 
of  the  older  books  are  simply  transferred  to  his  own  pages,  and 
entire  passages  are  reproduced  verbatim.  In  other  cases  important 
modifications  or  additions  indicate  the  presence  of  wholly  fresh 
material.  Whether  this  was  derived  from  other  works,  or  was 
supplied  by  the  Chronicler  himself,  need  not  be  now  investigated  ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  process  remain  unafiected.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  David's  reign  is  the  description 
of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Zion  under  Levitical  protection, 
which  is  followed  by  the  institution  of  a  musical  service  of 
praise.  The  accoimt  of  the  ceremonial  will  be  more  fittingly 
considered  elsewhere  '^ ;  the  festival  closed  with  a  solemn  psalm 
I  Chron  i6''~^*  to  which  the  people  joyously  responded  Amen. 
Even  if  this  be  regarded  with  Beuss  as  a  later  insertion'',  its 
composition  is  not  less  significant;   it  is  compiled  from  Pss 

«  Driver  LOT*  518.  (in  favour  of  a  date  sabsequent  to  bc  300  rather  than 
before)  :  W  Robertson  Smith  OTJC*  140  :  Cheyne  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 
ExHe  zvi,  about  950  bo,  ep  913 :  W  H  Bennett  Bxposita/^s  Bible  (Chronicles)  4, 
*  between  bo  300  and  bo  950/ 

^  Cp  Driver  LOT*  597,  where  a  list  of  other  works  cited  by  the  Chronicler 
will  be  fonnd. 

*  Cp  chap  IX  ii  1 1.  *  Geseh  der  Heil  Schr  dMsATs  588. 
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io5*~i*  96  106^^^.  The  correspondence  between  Solomon  and 
Hiram  is  largely  expanded,  cp  2  Chron  2^  "^®  with  i  Kings  5^  "•. 
In  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  a  different 
dose  is  substituted,  derived  from  Ps  132^.  The  mode  in  which 
the  old  and  the  new  are  woven  together  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  thus : — 


9  Kings  14 

*  He  was  twenty  and  t,Ye  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he 
reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in 
Jerusalem :  and  his  mother*B  name 
was  Jehoaddin  of  Jerusalem.  '  And 
he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
eyea  of  Tahweh,  yet  not  like  David 
his  father:  he  did  according  to  all 
that  Joash  his  father  had  done.  .  .  . 

*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the 
kingdom  was  established  in  his  hand, 
that  he  slew  his  servants  which  had 
alain  the  king  his  fi^ther :  *  but  the 
ehildren  of  the  murderers  he  put 
not  to  death :  according  to  that  which 
is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  Tahweh  commanded,  say- 
ing, The  fathers  shall  not  be  put 
to  death  for  the  ehildren,  nor  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the 
fathers ;  but  every  man  shall  die  for 
his  own  sin.  ^  He  slew  of  Edom  in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  ten  thousand,  and 
took  Sola  by  war,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Joktheel,  unto  this  day. 

'  Then  Amaziah  sent  messengers 
to  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  son 
of  Jehu,  kiog  of  Israel,  saying.  Come, 
let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

*  And  Jehoash  the  king  of  Israel  sent 
to  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  saying, 
The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent 
to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon, 
saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son 
to  wife  :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild 
beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode 
down  the  thistle.  ^*Thou  hast  in- 
deed smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart 
hath  lifted  thee  up :  glory  thereof, 
and  abide  at  home ;  for  why  shouldest 
thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou 
shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah 
w^ith  thee  ?  ^^  But  Amaziah  would 
not  hear.  So  Jehoash  king  of  Israel 
went  up  ;  and  he  and  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah  looked  one  another  in  the 
face  at  Beth-shemesh,  which  be- 
longeth  to  Judah .  ^  And  Judah  was 
put  to  the  worse  before  Israel ;  and 
they  fled  every  man  to  his  tent. 


9  Chron  25 

^  Amaziah  was  twenty  and  five 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ; 
and  he  reigned  twenty  and  nine 
years  in  Jerusalem  :  and  his  mother*s 
name  was  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem. 
*And  he  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh,  but  not  wiUi 
a  perfect  heart.  '  Now  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  kingdom  was  estab- 
lished unto  him,  that  he  slew  hia 
servants  which  had  killed  the  king 
his  father.  ^  But  he  put  not  their 
children  to  death,  but  did  according 
to  that  which  is  written  in  the  law 
in  the  book  of  Moses,  as  Tahweh 
commanded,  saying,  The  fathers 
shall  not  die  for  the  children,  neither 
shall  the  children  die  for  the  fathers ; 
but  every  man  shaU  die  for  his  own 
sin. .  •  . 

^^And  Amaziah  took  courage,  and 
led  forth  his  people,  and  went  to  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  and  smote  of  the 
children  of  Seir  ten  thousand. 

'^'^  Then  Amaziah  king  of  Judah 
took  advice,  and  sent  to  Joash,  the 
son  of  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  saying.  Come,  let  us 
look  one  another  in  the  lace.  ^  And 
Joash  king  of  Israel  sent  to  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah,  saying.  The  thistle 
that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the 
cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying. 
Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to 
wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild 
beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode 
down  the  thistle.  ^'  Thou  say  est, 
Lo,  thou  hast  smitten  Edom ;  and 
thine  heart  llfteth  thee  up  to  boast : 
abide  now  at  home  ;  why  shouldest 
thou  meddle  to  Viy  hurt,  that  thou 
shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah 
with  thee  ?  ^  But  Amaziah  would 
not  hear ;  ...  *^  So  Joash  king  of 
Israel  went  up  ;  and  he  and  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah  looked  one  another 
in  the  face  at  Beth-sliemesh,  which 
belongeth  to  Judah.  ^  And  Judah 
was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel ; 
and  they  fled  every  man  to  his  tent. 


0  2 
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Here  2  Kings  14^  is  omitted  by  the  Chronicler  as  altogether 
incongruous  with  his  view  of  Judah*s  religion;  new  materials 
are  inserted  i^~i^  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  explanation 
of  the  victorious  Amaziah's  subsequent  defeat,  the  secret  of  which 
is  thus  revealed : — 


a  Kings  14 
^^  But  Amaziah  would  not  hear. 


So  Jehoash  king 
of  Israel  went  up,  &c. 


a  Chrtm  95 

^  But  Amaziah  would  not  hear ; 
for  it  was  of  Gk)d,  that  he  might 
deliver  them  into  the  hand  </  iheir 
enemies^  because  they  had  sought  after 
the  gods  o&  Edom.  '^  So  Joash  king 
of  Israel  went  up,  &c. 


The  source  of  the  statement  concerning  Amaziah's  Edomite 
idolatries  2  Chron  25^*"^®  is  unknown;  but  in  other  instances 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Chronicler  simply  ascribes 
to  a  king  of  noted  piety  the  conduct  which  the  situation  seems 
to  him  to  demand.  Thus  he  reproduces  in  2  Chron  29^*  the 
opening  of  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  reign  in  2  Kings  i8^%  But 
immediately  after,  stimulated  by  the  reference  to  his  reforming 
zeal  in  the  older  narrative,  he  starts  on  a  highly  independent 
course,  and  describes  a  solemn  purification  of  the  Temple  ^"^^ 
according  to  the  developed  ritual  of  his  own  time.  The  pro* 
ceedings  extend  through  the  first  month  of  the  first  year,  beyond 
the  date  assigned  in  the  Levitical  law  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover.  This  is  accordingly  postponed  to  the  second  month 
30^,  and  proclamation  is  made  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan  summoning 
all  Israel  to  Jerusalem^.  The  king's  message  ®~*  implies  that 
the  Assyrian  deportation  is  already  past,  and  his  authority  in 
the  northern  districts  is  uncontested,  though  Samaria  was  not 
captured  till  Hezekiah's  sixth  year  2  Kings  18^,  and  Hoshea 
was  still  on  the  throne.  The  feast  is  kept  with  great  joy,  in 
a  style  imknown  since  the  days  of  Solomon  ^^.  Concerning  this 
celebration  the  older  authority  is  entirely  silent.  The  author 
of  Kings  has  his  own  view  of  the  first  proper  observance  of  the 
Passover ;  it  did  not  occur  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  later 
in  connexion  with  the  reforms  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
2  Kings  2321-23  :— 

^And  the  king  commanded  all  the  people,  saying,  Keep  the  passover 
unto  Yahweh  your  Gh>d,  as  it  is  written  in  this  iMok  of  the  covenant. 
^'  Surely  there  was  not  kept  such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges 
that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  ;  **  but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah  was  this  passover 
kept  to  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem. 
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Of  this  ceremony,  also,   the  Chronicler  has  his  own  account 

2  Ghron  35^"^^,  in  curious  disproportion  to  the  narrative  which 
immediately  precedes.  A  king  so  devout  as  Josiah  could  hardly 
have  waited  till  his  eighteenth  year  to  purge  his  realm  of  its 
idolatries.  According  to  2  Chron  34^"^  therefore,  the  reformation 
is  placed  in  the  twelfth  year,  the  narrative  in  ^'^  being  founded 
(with  considerable  modifications)  on  2  Kings  23*®^*2o^  The 
discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  is  then  related  2  Ghron  34^*  •  ^ 
on  the  basis  of  the  account  in  2  Kings  22^*  •  with  numerous 
additions;  the  king's  distress,  the  deputation  to  Huldah,  the 
prophetess's  reply,  the  great  convocation  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
national  covenant,  all  follow  in  due  course.  But  these  important 
events  lead  to  nothing.  The  extract  in  2  Ghron  34I5-32  ^^ich 
reproduces  2  Kings  22^-23^  suddenly  comes  to  a  close,  and  a  vague 
general  statement  ^^  replaces  the  detail  of  Josiah's  measures 
2  Kings  23^^^^,  which  the  Ghronicler  has  already  anticipated. 
That  these  exercises  of  pious  imagination  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  deepest  moral  feeling,  is  plain  from  the  entire  tenor 
of  the  book.  Eather  were  they  the  vehicle  through  which  his 
faith  expressed  itsell  Like  the  painter  who  depicted  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  way  to  Galvary  receiving  from  a  monk  the  last 
consolations  of  the  Ghurch,  he  uttered  in  the  only  symbols  which 
he  knew  the  depth  of  his  attachment  to  the  established  institu- 
tions of  religion,  and  the  strength  of  his  tinist  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  God. 

3.  The  processes  by  which  ancient  documents  have  assumed 
their  present  form  are  necessarily  matters  of  inference.  The 
earlier  materials  are  superseded  when  they  have  been  embodied 
in  completer  works;  they  are  discarded  and  survive  no  more. 
In  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  growth  of  any  great  collection 
of  poetry,  history,  or  law,  the  student  must  be  content  to  advance 
step  by  step.  The  methods  of  experimental  demonstration  are 
not  at  his  command.  His  results  depend  on  a  number  of  con- 
siderations, the  value  of  which  will  be  d]£Perently  estimated  by 
different  minds.  Such  arguments  may  suffice  to  establish  certain 
negative  conclusions:  but  the  efifort  to  attain  positive  results 
is  continually  baffled  by  the  circumstance  that  this  kind  of 
reasoning  can  only  reach  varying  degrees  of  certainty.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  number  of  probabilities  converge  on 
a  common  conclusion,  their  strength  in  combination  is  much 
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r  than  would  at  first  sight  appear  £rom  the  simple  eaumers- 
tkxD  of  thua  aide  by  side  ". 

t*t  The  judgements  of  the  art-studeiit,  for  example,  are  cod- 
liBuaQj'  baaed  upon  this  cumulative  effect  By  what  criteria 
tAa  a  atatoe  or  picture  be  correctly  referred  to  a  particular 
»rulptor  or  paioter?  External  evideDce  may  be  altogether  de- 
ficiral.  or  only  partially  secure.  The  trained  critic,  who  is 
<«w»nant  with  the  works  of  the  founders  and  principal  masters 
(if  «aeb  aehool,  has  learned  to  discriminate  between  their  genuine 
|MNductions  and  those  of  their  pupils  and  imitators.  He  may, 
pwhaps,  seem  to  the  bystander  to  rely  on  a  general  impression ; 
but  h»  has  himself  arrived  at  this  result  by  a  number  of  different 
c>Mtaideirations  which  a  practised  judgement  can  sum  up  rspidly. 
Ue  axamines  the  choice  of  a  subject,  whether  it  be  classical, 
mta*A,  or  ivmantio.  He  contemplates  the  general  design,  the 
OwUtm  of  the  composition.  He  compares  the  peculiarities  of 
fona  and  expresuon,  the  pose  of  a  figure,  the  shape  of  a  face, 
Ui*  tivatroent  of  a  hand  or  of  an  ear,  the  folds  of  a  drapery, 
till  be  can  perhaps  assign  them  to  suRcessive  periods  in  the  career 
of  a  qtecifio  artist,  under  the  varying  influences  of  different  great 
mMten.  Fresh  evidence  may  be  drawn  from  the  scale  and 
iMimoniea  of  colour,  from  the  values  of  light  and  shade,  from 
||i«  adjustment  of  the  perspective,  or  Irom  the  characteristics 
•f  Ui*  landscape  with  its  arrangements  of  mountains,  or  tree«, 
««  aky.  Beneath  the  surface-work  of  the  unskilful  restorer,  he 
will  try  to  frame  some  estimate  of  underlying  peculiarities  of 
method  or  technique.  And  he  may  sometimes  become  convinced 
^ItX  the  hand  of  more  than  one  artist  is  to  be  traced  in  the  same 
Miitan  through  inequalities  of  execution  or  incongruities  of  styla 
H  i^ny  bs  difficult,  or  indeed  impossible,  to  say  precisely  where 
1^  touch  of  the  master  ceases  and  that  of  the  pupil  begins,  yet 
dLfi*  way  be  a  practical  certainty  of  judgement  that  the  work 
kf»M]M^^  and  must  be  assigned  to  a  special  school. 

|4  Tho  inquiry  into  the  age  and  constituents  of  documents 
af  tt«kiK>wii  aiinioi-shJp  reaches  its  conclusions,  in  like  manner, 
t  waiiy  diflorent  lines  of  evidence;  and  the  atrenglfa  of  the 
the  number  of  independent   circumstancea 

._]lly  shown  mBthematicallf.     If  on  each  of  wveni  (wy  3I 

|r«ll■l•■^  it  '«  only  slightly  probable  (aay  4  chances  to  3)  that 

'  meai  ia  true,  the  total  chances  in  ita  favour  will  be  64 

prohaliility  on  one  ground  will  orerbalanoe  leaaer  drgreM 

-  ■!."  otlier  two. 
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which  point  in  the  same  direction,  (i)  The  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  external  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  quotations  in  works 
of  known  date.  But  even  this  must  be  received  with  caution, 
for  (i)  the  quotation  or  allusion  may  itself  be  suspected  as  an 
addition  *,  while  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  work  which  there  is  reason 
to  regard  as  composite,  the  citation  of  an  earlier  portion  does 
not  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  whole.  Because  Deut  24^^ 
is  quoted  in  2  Kings  14^  as  an  extract  ^m  the  'law  of  Moses,' 
it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  that  title  then  included  the  entire 
Pentateuch.  Again  (ii)  a  document  may  contain  a  reference 

to  the  institutions  of  a  particular  age,  or  may  employ  a  name 
whose  origin  is  otherwise  known.  Thus  it  was  early  seen  that 
the  reference  to  the  monarchy  in  Gen  36^^  was  incompatible  with 
Mosaic  authorship  (cp  chap  III  §  8) :  while  the  statement  that 
Abram  pursued  the  invading  kings  as  £eu:  as  Dan  Gen  14^^,  at 
once  places  the  existing  form  of  the  narrative  (whatever  may 
have  been  its  antecedents)  after  the  Danite  migration  Judg  18^, 
unless  the  desperate  hypothesis  be  invoked  that  there  was  an 
earlier  and  independent  place  of  the  same  name.  How  far 
ancient  sayings  in  prophetic  form  can  be  employed  as  witnesses 
to  the  events  which  they  foretell,  must  depend  largely  on  the 
general  estimate  which  may  be  formed  concerning  the  narrative 
in  which  they  occur.  The  modem  scholar  finds  in  the  well-known 
prophecy  that  the  descendants  of  Aeneas  are  to  rule  over  the 
Trojans  ^  a  probable  indication  of  interpolation  due  to  local 
interests,  and  pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  Aenead  dynasty 
in  the  Troad^  When  Isaac  announces  on  the  one  hand  the 
lordship  of  Israel  over  Edom,  and  on  the  other  Edom's  successful 
revolt  Gen  27^  ^^,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  on  similar  literary 
grounds  that  the  character  of  the  language  has  been  determined 
by  later  political  events  ?  Another  line  of  argument  (iii) 

may  be  founded  on  incongruities  within  the  same  narrative. 
Are  its  representations  of  fact  consistent  with  each  other  ?  Does 
it  offer  throughout  the  same  view  of  religious  history,  of  the 
progress  of  revelation?  Or  is  it  marked  by  differences  of  general 
conc^tion  and  varieties  of  leading  idea?  Again,  does  it  portray 
the  events  and  institutions  of  a  given  period  harmoniously,  and, 
if  not,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy?    It  will  be  seen 

*  On  X  Sam  9**^  and  its  omiaaion  by  ®,  cp  Driver  N0U9  en  Sam  06,  and 
bolow  chap  Xni  §  4a. 
^  iZ  XX  d07-&  ^  Cp  Monro  Sncyd  Brii  xii  x  X9'. 
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from  the  following  exposition  that  the  modern  theory  of  the 
Pentateuch  has  been  slowly  forced  on  successive  generations  of 
scholars  by  the  diversity  of  its  statements  on  the  one  hand 
concerning  the  divine  dealings  with  the  ancestors  of  Israel  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  and  on  the  other  concerning 
the  regulations  for  worship  established  through  the  agency  of 
Mosea  If  such  diversity  can  be  proved  to  exist,  the  several 
elements  cannot  all  be  of  one  date,  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
establish  some  order  of  succession  among  them.  But  (iv) 

it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  materials  of  different  ages, 
drawn  from  separate  sources,  will  be  marked  by  their  own 
characteristics  of  style  or  expression.  Peculiar  turns  of  phrase, 
due  to  the  vivacity  of  oral  narrative,  or  significant  of  legal 
precision,  or  repeated  by  the  impassioned  earnestness  of  the 
preacher,  may  be  found  to  coincide  with  dififerent  groups  of 
narrative  or  law  already  distinguished  from  each  other  by  in- 
compatibilities of  content  The  recurrence  of  these  peculiarities 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  warning;  and  each  additional  instance, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  probabiUties,  brings  far 
more  than  its  own  individual  weight.  Moreover  their  effect  is 
again  heightened  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  can  be 
in  any  way  connected  with  other  forces  of  thought  and  life. 
The  journalist  who  should  b'ghtly  talk  of  'the  tendency  not 
ourselves'  or  of  'sweetness  and  light'  might  safely  be  placed 
with  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  second  half  of  the  Victoiian  age  \ 
The  teacher  who  dwelt  on  'the  silences'  and  'the  eternities' 
could  not  have  taught  before  Carlyle.  A  cause  must  be  found 
for  the  different  philosophical  vocabulary  of  Coleridge  compared 
with  that  of  Hume.  The  devotional  utterance  of  Watts  and 
Doddridge  is  couched  in  a  different  idiom  from  that  of  Newman 
and  Faber.  In  the  same  way  if  one  group  of  chapters  which 
there  is  independent  reason  to  assign  to  the  seventh  century, 
shows  marked  affinities  of  expression  with  Jeremiah,  and  another 
group  with  Ezekiel,  it  may  be  possible  to  explain  the  resemblances 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  prophets,  but  the 
student  must  also  consider  the  probability  that  they  may  be  due 
to  the  influences  of  separate  religious  schools  ^  Lastly 

(v)  the  combination  of  independent  documents  will  give  rise, 

«  The  derivation  of  the  second  phrase  from  Swift  reallj  strengthens  the 
argument ;  it  had  no  currency  till  the  modem  Essayist  brought  it  into  vogue. 
^  Cp  chap  X  §  8/3  and  ohap  XIII  §  8C. 
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it  may  be  anticipated,  to  occasional  irregularities  of  junction^ 
to  editorial  attempts  at  harmonizing  conflicting  statements,  to 
the  suppression  of  material  from  one  source  in  favour  of  the 
account  of  another.  Sometimes  the  preservation  of  a  passage 
at  a  later  stage  in  the  story  may  enable  the  critic  to  conjecture 
the  contents  of  an  earlier  and  missing  section,  and  even  to  assign 
a  reason  for  its  removal.  The  value  of  such  suggestions  must 
be  greater  or  lees  according  to  the  number  and  concurrence  of 
the  several  lines  of  evidence  which  lead  to  them*  The  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  original  contents  of  the  different  documents 
now  traceable  in  a  single  whole,  must  necessarily  be  beset  by 
manifold  degrees  of  uncertainty.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed 
that  though  the  close  intermingling  of  various  materials  in  some 
parts  of  the  Hexateuch  makes  the  task  of  criticism  more  difficult, 
yet  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  available  criteria  reduces  the  area 
of  passages  about  which  grave  doubt  remains  within  narrow 
limits,  and  confines  them  to  details  which  are  relatively  unim* 
portant  And  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  compared  with 
that  of  isolated  psalms  or  prophecies  is  usually  more  favourable 
to  definiteness  of  critical  decision. 

4.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  sought  to  present  to  the  English 
reader  a  general  view  of  the  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  composite  work,  compiled  from  materials  of 
very  various  ages. 

(a)  The  investigation  starts  from  the  references  in  the  books 
themselves  to  the  origin  of  the  materials  which  they  contain 
(chap  II).  The  mode  in  which  the  existence  of  elements  of 
post-Mosaic  date  was  early  recognized  is  briefly  indicated  (chap  III), 
and  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  the  signs  of  plurality  of  author- 
ship is  traced  through  the  criticism  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(chap  rV).  On  the  clue  supplied  by  Astruc's  famous  Conjectures 
(i  753)  the  usage  of  the  divine  names  between  Gen  i  and  £x  6^ 
is  then  examined  (chap  V) ;  and  evidence  of  diversity  of  source  is 
obtained  from  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  narrative  itself. 
The  recognition  of  this  fsLct  leads  to  the  provisional  determination 
of  the  nmnber  of  the  constituent  documents  (chap  YI),  and 
a  sketch  of  the  principal  critical  theories  concerning  their  relations 
(chap  VII).  At  this  point  the  inquiry  is  widened  to  embrace 
a  larger  range  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  indications  of 
disagreement  in  the  representations  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  of  contrast  in  religious  ideas,  or  of  peculiarities  in 
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modes  of  expression ;  and  it  is  shown  that  the  laws  and  narratives 
tend  to  sort  themselves  into  groups  marked  by  similarity  of 
historic  view  and  by  internal  coherence  of  thought  and  language 
(chap  YIII).  The  hypothesis  which'  best  seems  to  suit  the  facts 
is  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  compiled  out'  of  three  main 
sources,  (i)  a  book  of  priestly  law  preceded  by  a  short  narrative 
introduction  cast  chiefly  into  genealogical  form,  P,  (2)  a  book 
of  national  history,  itself  composite,  deeply  marked  by  prophetic 
ideas,  wrought  out  of  two  strands  respectively  designated  J  and  E, 
and  (3)  the  Deuteronomic  code  D.  On  a  consideration  of  their 
order  of  succession,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  D  holds 
the  middle  place  between  JB  and  P  (chap  IX).  An  examination 
of  the  laws  and  discourses  of  Deuteronomy  establishes  a  connexion 
between  them  and  the  seventh  century;  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  621  BO,  being  the  immediate  result  of  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  the  *  book  of  the  law '  (chap  X).  For  J  and  E  the 
origins  are  sought  in  the  preceding  period  under  the  monarchies  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim  (chaps  XI,  XII) ;  while  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  priestly  legislation  under  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  are  traced  in  chap  XIII,  and  the  principal  groups  of  material 
now  aggregated  in  P  are  compared  and  distinguished.  These 
general  results  are  then  set  side  by  side  with  the  facts  established 
by  archaeological  research  (chap  XV,  contributed  by  Prof  Cheyue) ; 
a  sketch  is  finally  offered  (chap  XVI)  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  Pentateuch  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  its  present  form ; 
and  the  inquiry  concludes  with  the  demonstration  that  the 
documents  of  'the  Law'  are  continued  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
(chap  XVH). 

{0)  In  this  attempt  to  discriminate  the  constituents  of  the  Five 
Books,  as  in  the  analjrsis  which  follows,  the  main  results  depend 
on  the  convergence  of  numerous  lines  of  evidence.  It  appears  no 
longer  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  different  documents 
have  been  used.  But  though  there  may  be  practical  certainty 
that  a  particular  narrative  may  not  be  throughout  homogeneous^ 
the  attempt  to  assign  its  different  parts  to  specific  sources  can 
often  only  reach  results  of  shifting  probability,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  value  of  the  available  criteria.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  indications  should  not  always  be  equally  numerous,  or 
possess  equal  strength.  But  that  does  not  disprove  the  legitimacy 
of  the  method,  or  cast  doubts  upon  the  general  conclusion.  The 
structure  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  compared  to  the  fabric  of 
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a  great  cathedral,  whose  external  history  is  only  imperfectly 
recorded.  The  origins  of  the  church  which  first  stood  upon  its  site 
may  be  irrecoverably  lost,. though  fragments  of  its  stones  may  still 
be  lodged  in  the  foundation  walls.  The  plan  of  the  building  may 
have  been  again  and  again  enlarged ;  the  transepts  may  now 
stand  where  once  the  west  front  was  erected;  the  nave  may 
have  been  converted  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  or  may  be 
a  wholly  fresh  construction.  Under  successive  bishops  portions 
may  have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ;  the  style  changed  with 
the  century ;  yet  here  a  Norman  arch  remains  contiguous  with 
a  piece  of  Early  English,  or  the  ancient  vaulting  has  been  pre- 
served unharmed.  Chapels  have  been  added,  windows  enlarged, 
chantries  inserted,  and  by  perpetual  small  adaptations  the  new 
has  been  combined  (though  not  always  harmonized)  with  the  old. 
It  may  happen  that  the  cathedral  archives  or  the  chronicles  of 
the  adjacent  abbey  have  preserved  some  mention  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  tower,  or  the  dedication  of  an  altar.  Yet  the  real 
story  is  inscribed  upon  the  venerable  walls.  By  the  comparison 
of  the  parts  among  themselves,  and  with  other  edifices  of  known 
date,  it  becomes  possible  first  to  relate  them  to  each  other,  and 
then  to  establish  their  probable  order  in  time  within  tolerably 
exact  limits.  The  mind  that  planned  and  the  hands  that  executed 
the  chief  features  of  the  design  may  have  passed  away,  to  remain 
for  ever  obscure;  but  we  may  still  know  who  were  their  con- 
temporaries, and  under  what  influences  they  wrought  the  soaring 
arch  or  lifted  pinnacle  and  spire  towards  heaven.  Not  dissimilar 
in  method  is  the  process  which  seeks  to  trace  in  the  growth  of 
the  Pentateuch  through  succeeding  centuries  the  rise  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Israel's  faith  and  life.  And  just  as  the  devotion 
of  many  generations  remains  unaffected  by  the  discovery  that 
the  history  of  the  church-fabric  may  have  been  misread  in  a  lees 
discerning  age,  so  if  the  venerable  work  here  considered  be  now 
seen  to  embrace  the  main  courses  of  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  it  still  stands  with  unimpaired  grandeur  as  the 
stately  introduction  to  the  great  series  of  sacred  writings  which 
find  their  climax  in  the  New  Testament. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   CLAIM   TO   CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORSHIP 

The  investigation  into  the  origins  of  the  books  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  naturally  begins  with  the  inquiry  whether  they  raise  any 
claim  themselves  to  have  been  composed  by  the  authors  whose 
names  have  been  attached  to  them.  This  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  brief  review  of  the  evidence. 

L  The  books  of  Genesis  and  Leviticus  make  no  allusion  to  the 
reduction  of  their  narratives  or  laws  to  writing.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  Hexateuch  occasional  references  may  be  observed. 

(a)  Thus  in  Ex  17^^  Moses  is  instructed  to  record  the  divine 
intention  to  efface  Amalek : — 

And  Yahweh  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book, 
and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  that  I  will  utterly  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven  '. 

According  to  24^  '  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  Yahweh/  and  the 
document  was  the  foundation  of  a  solemn  covenant  of  obedience. 
What  was  *this  book  of  the  covenant'?  Ewald  {Hist  i  74') 
identified  the  words  with  the  Decalogua  But  the  majority  of 
recent  critics,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  ^  the  *  words  of  Yahweh  * 
are  combined  with  '  the  judgements/  identify  the  Covenant-book 
(according  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  text)  with  the  entire 
section  20!^^'^^^^,  the  ^judgements'  entering  at  21^  The  problem 
is  complicated  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  on  the  passage  in 
Hex  ii)  by  a  reference  to  a  second  set  of  covenant  'words'  in 

34":- 

And  Yahweh  said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  words :  for  after  the 
tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  IsraeL 

The  statement  in  the  sequel  ^  is,  however,  obscure:  'And  he 

*  Interpreters  differ  as  to  the  scope  of  the  record.  If  the  marginal 
renderins  <for'  be  adopted  (in  place  of  <that*),  the  command  <  write 
this*  will  not  refer  to  the  subsequent  declaration  of  Tahweh's  purpose, 
but  to  the  Amalekite  attack  ^  with  its  savage  cruelty  to  the  weak  and 
weary  in  the  rear  Deut  as"-*^,  which  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why 
Amalek's  remembrance  should  be  erased.  Baentach  Udkomtn  169  suppo^^es 
the  writer  to  have  intended  the  double  reference. 
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wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  words.' 
Who  was  the  actual  writer,  Moses,  or  Yahweh,  who  in  34^  had 
himself  promised  to  reinscribe  on  the  new  tables  the  words  which 
he  had  engraven  on  the  first?  The  probable  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  found  in  chap  XI  §  2d :  at  pi*esent  it  need  only  be 
noted  that  if  the  writer  be  identified  with  Moses,  the  narrative 
does  not  claim  more  for  him  than  the  record  of  the  sacred 
*  words.* 

(8)  The  book  of  Numbers  only  attributes  to  Moses  a  list  of  the 
stages  of  the  Israelite  march  33^.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
actual  survey  of  the  wanderings  ^"^^  is  to  be  identified  with  this 
list.  Apart  from  peculiarities  in  its  form,  the  context  suggests 
that  the  supposed  Mosaic  document  was  employed  by  the  author, 
who  used  it  as  his  source,  but  did  not  profess  to  reproduce  it 
verbatim, 

(y)  The  affirmations  of  Deuteronomy  are  more  explicit.  Two 
accounts  are  given  in  31""^'  and  ^"^*  of  the  writing  of  'this  law,' 
which  is  then  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Levites  : — 


31 
*  And  Moses  wi'ote  this  law,  and 
delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons 
of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Yahweh,  and  unto  idl 
the  elders  of  Israel. 


31 
^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing 
the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book, 
until  they  were  finished,  ^  that 
Moses  commanded  the  Levitesi,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
Yahweh,  saying,  '*Take  this  book 
of  the  law,  &c 


What,  then,  is  included  in  the  expressions  '  this  law,' '  this  book 
of  the  law '  ?  It  is  plain  from  other  passages,  such  as  i^  4^,  that 
it  is  limited  to  the  law  communicated  in  the  land  of  Moab.  The 
law  is  described  as  consisting  of  'statutes  and  judgements'  5^, 
and  appears  formally  to  begin  in  12^ : — 

These  are  the  statutes  and  the  judgements,  which  ye  shall  observe  to 
do  in  the  land  which  Yahweh,  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  hath  given  thee 
to  possess  it,  all  the  days  that  ye  live  upon  the  earth. 

We  are  not  concerned  now  with  the  fact  that  the  law  appears  to 
have  existed  as  a  book  before  it  was  written  28*®  ®^  29*®  ^  30^® : 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  its  announcement  is  still  in  the 
future  in  4^,  and  it  cannot  therefore  include  more  than  the 
discourses  and  commands  comprised  in  5-30  ^     In  addition  to 


'  Whether  it  even   contained  so  much    is   discussed   elsewhere.      Cp 
chap  X  §§  4-6. 
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Hhis  law/  31^  further  attributes  to  Moses  the  composition  of  the 
Song  in  32^"^^.  The  Blessing  recorded  in  33  is  not  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him. 

(d)  Finally  in  Josh  24^  it  is  said  that  'Joshua  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God/  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  determining  the  precise  application  of  this  statement.  It  is 
commonly  limited  to  the  discourse  in  24^'^  (so  Biiggs  Higher 
Criticism  1 1 ;  Dillmann  proposes  also  to  include  23).  But  Kuenen 
points  out  that  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant^. The  record  in  the  law-book  was  concerned  with  the 
contents  of  the  '  statute  and  ordinance '  then  first  imposed  *•  In 
no  case,  however,  is  there  any  warrant  for  extending  the  phrase 
to  cover  the  existing  book  of  Joshua. 

(f)  Apart,  however,  from  the  allusions  to  Mosaic  writing,  there 
are  occasional  indications  of  other  sources.  The  antique  poetic 
fragments  in  the  early  stories  of  Genesis  are  not  expressly  derived 
from  any  lyric  collection.  But  in  Num  21^^  a  few  lines  of  verse 
are  preserved  which  are  attributed  in  our  present  text  to  'the 
book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh.'  No  other  citation  from  this  book 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  passage  is  undoubtedly 
obscure  ^  but  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  poem  was 
derived  from  a  book  bearing  the  name  of  'The  Wars  of  Yahweh.' 
The  analogy  of  other  works  suggests  that  this  was  a  collection  of 
poems  of  various  ages  celebrating  the  heroic  enterprises  of  Israel 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  Yahweh  Judges  4^*  5*  ^^  ^^  &c  i  Sam 
iS^"^  25^^:  and  the  view  of  the  Davidic  campaigns  in  this  light 
2  Sam  8^  ^^  7^  renders  the  early  monarchy  a  probable  date  for 
such  an  anthology  ^.  A  similar  work  is  cited  in  Josh  lo^^-  under 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Jashar.  To  this  book  also  belongs  the 
lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  2  Sam  i^^-  • ,  and  perhaps 
the  ancient  version  of  Solomon's  words  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple^  i  Kings  8^'-.  A  corresponding  period  is  thus  reached 
for  the  two  quotations 

(C)  So  far,  then,  as  written  sources  are  specified  for  the  Hexa* 

*  For  farther  detail  see  notes  in  loe.  Hohdnger  Hd-Comm  agrees  in  re- 
garding the  words  as  a  late  editorial  addition. 

^  In  the  Academy  for  Oct  aa,  189a,  Trot  Sayoe  proposed  to  correct  the  text 
thus,  *  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  a  book,  The  wars  of  Tahweh  were  at  ZahaUi 
in  Suphah.' 

<*  Meyer  and  Stade  propose  to  place  it  in  the  ninth  century. 

'  So  first  Wellhausen.  The  suggestion  is  adopted  with  confidence  by 
W  Robertson  Smith  OTJC*  134,  435.  Cp  Cheyne  Origin  of  PaaUer  aia  ;  Driver 
Z02*  19a. 
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teuchy  it  would  seem  that  they  were  of  various  dates.  No  doubt, 
as  the  tradition  of  the  Synagogue  shows  in  a  later  age,  a  pre- 
sumption arose  in  after  generations  that  laws  which  were  said 
to  have  been  revealed  to  Hoses  were  also  put  in  writing  by  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  implications  in  the  passages  which  ex- 
pressly refer  to  Mosaic  composition  are  unfavourable  to  the  view 
that  the  Five  Books  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  by  him. 

2.  The  indications  of  subsequent  literature  suggest  that  Moses 
was  only  gradually  connected  by  tradition  with  the  production  of 
a  continuous  body  of  legislation. 

(a)  To  Hosea  he  was  the  prophet  by  whom  Yahweh  brought 
Israel  up  out  of  Egypt  I2^^  Micah  groups  him  with  Aaron  and 
Miriam  6^ ;  Jeremiah  associates  him  with  Samuel  15^.  Even  to 
the  author  of  Is.  63^^-  •  Moses  is  the  heroic  leader  under  divine 
guidance  to  whom  Israel  owed  its  liberty  rather  than  its  laws. 
Malachi  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  refer  to  a  Mosaic  code  4^. 
For  the  pre-ezilian  seers  there  was  no  fixed  and  definite  'law/ 
recorded  in  precise  and  authoritative  form.  The  term  denoted 
originally  a  'teaching'  or  pronouncement.  This  'teaching'  was 
in  ancient  times  in  the  charge  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  Deut 
33I0 ;  and  their  deliverances  at  the  sanctuary  constituted  a  body 
of  instruction  which  might  have  many  different  themes,  and  rest 
on  varying  antecedents.  Thus  it  had  a  judicial  significance,  when 
appeals  were  heard  and  decisions  were  given  17^^ ;  in  this  aspect 
tardhhore  the  character  of  a  'judgement'  Or  it  might  be  con- 
cerned with  ritual  or  ceremonial  practice,  as  was  contemplated 
by  Ezekiel  44^ ;  while  Haggai  (2^^  '  ask  the  priests  for  a  torah ') 
shows  that  even  after  the  exile  this  duty  still  remained  with  the 
priesta  But  it  might  also  have  purely  moral  and  religious 
aspects,  as  when  Isaiah  equates  the  term  with  the  prophetic  word 
i^^  5^,  and  employs  it  to  denote  the  substance  of  his  teaching. 
That  written  torah  existed  in  the  eighth  century  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  language  of  Hosea  8^^ : — 

Though  I  write  for  him  my  law  in  ten  thousand  pncepia,  they  are  counted 
BE  a  strange  thing. 

But  the  'teaching'  which  Yahweh  thus  continues  to  indite,  is 
plainly  no  fixed  or  completed  '  law ' :  it  is  the  sum  of  revelation 
which  is  perpetually  receiving  fresh  additions*. 

'  It  has  been  argued  from  Jer  7*^*  •  that  Jeremiah,  though  himself  a  priest, 
was  unacquainted  with  any  recognized  body  of  ritual  torah  claiming  Mosaic 
origin  or  authority.  On  the  prophetic  use  of  the  term,  op  Driyer  Joel  and 
Anuuayx. 
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(0)  The  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  contain  no  references  to 
Mosaic  'teaching';  but  the  editors  of  Kings  undoubtedly  have 
a  definite  standard  of  religious  law  which  plainly  includes  the 
Deuteronomic  Code*  When  the  dying  David  conveys  his  final 
counsels  to  his  successor,  his  political  advice  is  introduced  by 
a  brief  exhortation  i  Eongs  2^ : — 

Keep  the  chai^  of  Tahweh  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his 
statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judgements,  and  his  testimonies, 
according  to  that  which  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest 
prosper  in  ail  that  thou  doest. 

The  colouring  of  the  language  at  once  points  to  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy '',  and  this  identification  is  strengthened  by  2  Kings 
14':— 

But  the  children  of  the  murderers  he  put  not  to  death :  according  to  that 
which  is  written  in  the  hook  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  Tahweh  commanded, 
saying,  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the 
children  he  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  but  every  man  shall  die  for  his 
own  sin. 

where  the  writer  obviously  cites  Deut  24^* : — 

The  f&thers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall 
the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers:  every  man  shaU  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin. 

Further  evidence  might  easily  be  accumulated  ^  but  the  proof 
that  the  'book  of  the  law'  to  which  the  compilers  refer  else- 
where 2  Kings  22^  really  consisted  of  Deuteronomy  ^,  will  be  best 
exhibited  at  a  future  stage  of  the  argument  (cp  chap  X  §  30).  The 
second  version  of  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  however,  in 
Chronicles,  with  its  continuation  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  rests  apparently  upon  a  different  basis.  They  contain 
repeated  allusions  to  the  *  law  of  Yahweh,'  the  '  law  of  God,'  but 
also  to  '  the  law  (or  book)  of  Moses '  2  Chron  23^®  30^®  35^*  Ezr  3* 
518  ^6  -^qY^  31^  These  passages  imply  an  acquaintance  not  only 
with  Deuteronomy  (as  in  2  Chron  25^  Neh  13^)  but  also  with  the 
main  requirements  of  the  Levitical  ritual  Delitzsch  has,  indeed, 
expressed  his  belief^  that  'nowhere  in  the  canonical  literature  of 

•  Cp  '  *  be  strong'  Deut  31^  Josh  i«.  »  "  *>io6:  "walk  in  his  ways'  *>n5, 
'keep'  &c  ^Sa^f  'statutes,  commandments'  &c  ^^104%  'prosper'  Deut  99* 
Josh  i^« :  ^  '  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul '  ^$g, 

^  Cp  Ryle  Canon  qf  the  Old  Testament  53. 

^  In  its  earliest  and  simplest  form,  cp  chap  X  §  4. 

^  Genesis  13.  Stade  Oesch  des  VoUees  Israel  i  15  (cp  Matthes  Theol  Ti^dsekr, 
Jan  1903,  p  50)  supposes  that  in  Ezr  9^^*  Ezra  cites  Pentateuchal  command- 
ments as  given  by  God  through  his  servants  the  prophets.  The  language 
of  ^^  shows  affinities  both  with  Deut  and  Lev.  But  the  reference  is  general, 
not  specific,  and  can  hardly  be  pressed  beyond  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
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the  Old  Testament  do  the  terms  ''  the  law,''  ''  the  book  of  the 
law,"  "the  law  of  Moses,"  cover  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form.'  Reasons  will  be  offered  hereafter  for  believing  that  to  be 
true  of  Ezr  6^®  7«  Neh  8^  (cp  chap  XIII  §  6).  But  in  view  of  the 
use  which  the  Chronicler  makes  not  only  of  the  Levitical  insti- 
tutions but  also  of  the  genealogical  forms  of  Genesis,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  'book  of  the  law  of  Moses'  which 
served  for  him  as  the  norm  of  Israel's  worship,  comprised  the 
united  documents  much  as  we  have  them  now  ^  In  the  Greek 
age,  then,  to  which  the  Chronicles  must  be  assigned  ^  the  Mosaic 
tradition  may  be  regarded  as  fully  formed.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  earliest  testimony  to  Moses  as  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  thus  found  to  date  a  thousand  years  after 
the  Exodus  ^ 

(y)  The  Jewish  people  naturally  maintained  and  propagated 
this  view.  In  Moses  it  found  the  teacher  of  a  divine  lore  which 
could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  wisdom  of  God  himself ; 
and  in  his  priority  before  the  later  civilization  of  Greece  the 
champions  of  Judaism  delighted  to  discover  proof  that  their 
nation  had  thus  supplied  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mediterranean 
races  with  the  primary  truths  of  religion.  The  learning  of 
Palestine  and  the  philosophy  of  Egypt  were  in  this  matter 
entirely  at  one.  The  Rabbis  in  the  schools,  Josephus  addressing 
the  cultivated  minds  of  the  Empire,  Philo  wrestling  at  Alexandria 
with  the  problem  of  combining  the  highest  forms  of  Hellenic 
thought  with  the  ripest  fruits  of  Hebrew  faith,  all  started  from 
the  same  fundamental  assumption^.  It  passed  by  natural 
sequence  into  the  Christian  teaching.  It  is  ascribed  by  the 
Evangelists  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  appears  in  the  records  of 
apostolic  preaching,  as  it  also  underlies  the  epistolary  arguments 
of  St  PauL  It  is  the  common  theme  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Christian  apologist ;  and  became  the  accepted  basis  of  the  entire 
conception  of  historical  revelation  alike  for  the  Synagogue  and  for 
the  Church. 

that  there  was  a  prophetic  teaching  with  which  the  written  law  was  in 
admitted  harmony.  Cp  Geissier  Die  literctrischen  Beziehungen  der  Ezramemoiren  insb 
zwr  Chronik  und  den  Eexat  QueUeMchrifienf  1899,  p  16,  and  Siegfried  Hdkomm  65. 

<*  The  possibility  of  sabsequent  editorial  additions  is  of  course  not 
excluded.  ^  Cp  Driver  LOT^  518. 

^  Adopting  the  common  figure,  about  1320  b  c. 

'  The  well-known  passage  in  the  Talmud,  Baba  BaUira  fol  14^  (see  Wunsche 
Bab  Talmud  II  ii  140,  G  A  Marx  Traditio  Veterrima  Rahbinorum^  1884),  attributes 
the  last  eight  verses  of  Deut,  describing  the  death  of  Moses,  to  Joshua.  But 
Josephus,  Antt  iv  8  48,  and  Philo,  Life  0/ Moses  iii  39,  both  expressly  explain 
how  Moaes  anticipated  the  event  by  writing  it  himself 
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8I0KS  OF  FOST-IIOSAIC  DATS 

Thb  byways  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  are  not 
without  traces  of  occasional  departure  from  the  customary  view. 
In  the  absence  of  critical  method  the  reasons  for  divergence  might 
at  first  have  no  other  basis  than  legend  or  doctrinal  dislike ;  until 
the  attention  of  scholars  was  slowly  and  hesitatingly  called  to 
facts  which  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  received  tradition,  and 
the  search  was  at  length  fsdrly  begun  for  the  true  principles  of 
literary  and  historical  inquiry  ^ 

1.  Before  the  first  century  of  our  era  ran  out,  the  apocryphal 
work  known  as  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  ^  related  a  strange  story 
which  showed  how  deep  an  impression  had  been  made  by  the 
tradition  of  Ezra's  literary  labours.  The  law  had  been  burned, 
and  Ezra  prayed  for  the  gift  of  holy  spirit  that  he  might  write 
anew  all  that  had  happened  in  the  world  since  the  beginning 
2  Esdr  14^^*  ••  He  was  directed  to  take  with  him  five  men,  and 
they  went  forth  into  the  field.  There  on  the  next  day  he  heard 
a  voice  bidding  him  open  his  mouth,  and  drink  what  was  given 
him.  It  was  a  draught  like  fire,  so  that  his  heart  poured  forth 
understanding  and  for  forty  days  he  dictated  to  his  companions, 
who  needed  food  only  at  night,  till  ninety-four  books  were  com- 
plete. These  were  divided  into  twenty-four,  the  former  number 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptiires,  with  seventy  new  ones ;  and  Ezra  was 
thus  represented  as  the  great  restorer  of  a  lost  literature.  The 
tale  was  not  without  its  influence  on  later  writers.  Irenaeus 
represents  a  moderate  form  of  it  in  ascribing  to  Ezra  the  inspired 
rearrangement  of  the  words  of  earlier  prophets  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  legislation  ^.  Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms 
that  by  the  exercise  of  prophecy  Ezra  restored  again  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  ^.  Tertullian,  arguing  that  Noah  preserved 
through  the  Deluge  the  memory  of  the  book  of  Enoch  his  great- 

'  See  the  catena  in  Holzinger's  Einleiiung  i  §  6  p  95  ;  Westphal  Sources  du 
Fsntatguqus  i. 
^  Commonly  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
^  Ad9  Hoar  iii  az.  ^  Strom  i  22, 
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grandfather,  asserts  that  even  if  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
violence  of  the  flood  he  could  have  renewed  it  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit,  as  Ezra  was  generally  admitted  to  have  done  in  the 
ease  of  the  entire  Jewish  literature  ^  Affcer  two  centuries  more 
Jerome  was  equally  willing  to  speak  of  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  Ezra  as  its  renewer  ^  This  view  did  not  of  course 
affect  the  question  of  a  Mosaic  origin.  But  this  was  early  called 
in  question  both  within  and  without  the  Church.  The  Jewish 
sect  of  Nasareans  were  said  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth 
century  to  have  asserted  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  by  Moses  ^ 
The  author  of  the  Clementine  homilies  assumed  that  Moses  had 
promulgated  his  teaching  orally,  and  communicated  the  law  to 
seventy  eldera  They  in  their  turn  departed  from  the  founder's 
intention  by  reducing  it  to  writing,  but  even  their  work  had 
undergone  so  many  vicissitudes  of  destruction  and  renewal,  that 
the  form  in  which  the  Church  received  it  stood  at  many  removes 
from  the  original  injunctions  of  its  first  author^.  These  casual 
speculations  were  plainly  founded  on  grounds  of  doctrine  or  usage, 
and  had  no  genuine  critical  base.  The  only  contribution  towards 
a  real  historic  criticism  which  this  age  affords,  is  to  be  found 
in  Jerome's  identification  of  the  law-book  of  Josiah  with 
Deuteronomy*. 

2.  The  first  beginnings  of  criticism  came  from  the  Spanish 
Babbis.  The  Mosaic  convention  was  so  deeply  impressed  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  Israel,  that  it  could  only  be  questioned  under 
a  veil  of  the  most  cautious  reserve.  Nevertheless  a  certain  Isaac, 
sometimes  identified  with  Isaac  ben  Jasos  (otherwise  known  as 
Jischaki)  of  Toledo,  a  d  982-1057,  pointed  out  that  Gen  36^^  must 
be  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  pro- 
posed to  assign  the  chapter  in  its  present  form  to  the  age  of 
Jehoshaphat.  Ibn  Ezra  (i 088-1 167)  through  whom  alone  Isaac's 
criticism  reaches  us,  was  himself  prepared  to  proceed  much 
further.  To  the  words  'beyond  Jordan'  in  Deut  i^  he  attached 
this  mysterious  commentary:  'and  if  thou  understandest  the 
mystery  of  the  twelve ;  and  Moses  wrote ;  and  the  Canaanite  was 


•  De  Cult  Fern  3. 

^  '  Sive  Moysen  dicere  Yolueris  auctorem  Pentateuchi,  sive  Esdram  eiusdem 
instaoratorem  operis  non  reouso.'  Adv  Udvid  (de  Perpetua  Virginitate 
B  Mariae)  7. 

^  De  Haer  19.  Cp  Epiphan  Adv  Haer  i  18,  and  Did  of  Christ  Biogr, 
*  Nasaraei.* 

'  Oem  Horn  iii  47.  '  Comm  in  Eztk  i\ 
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then  in  the  land ;  in  the  mount  of  Yahweh  it  shall  be  provided ; 
also  behold  his  bed  was  a  bedstead  of  iron, — thou  shalt  discern  the 
truth.'  The  riddles  are  most  of  them  plain  for  all  to  read.  Of 
the  first,  however,  more  than  one  solution  is  possible.  Tho 
mystery  or  '  secret  of  the  twelve '  seems  most  appropriately 
explained  of  the  twelve  verses  of  Deut  34  which  describe  the 
death  of  Moses.  It  has  also  been  identified  with  the  twelve 
curses  which  the  Levites  were  to  recite  on  Genzim  27^*"**,  or  the 
twelve  stones  of  which  (said  the  Eabbis)  the  altar  on  Ebal  waa 
built  27*»  Josh  830.  ^  ij^q  ^}iole  law  was  to  be  written  on  thesQ 
stones,  it  must  have  been  far  less  copious  than  the  present  Penta- 
teuch. The  citation  '  and  Moses  wrote,'  derived  from  Deut  31^, 
is  apparently  the  statement  of  another  person.  The  allusion  to 
the  Ganaanite  Gen  12^  is  only  intelligible  when  the  Canaanites 
had  ceased  (as  in  Solomon's  reign)  to  be  a  distinctive  portion  of 
the  population.  The  proverb  in  22^*  was  understood  to  refer  to 
the  'mount  of  Yahweh'  or  Temple-mountain  (cp  Moriah  %  and 
again  pointed  to  the  age  of  Solomon  at  the  earliest.  Lastly  the 
'  bedstead '  of  Og  Deut  3^^  is  specified  as  an  interesting  relic  of 
a  vanished  race ;  but  how  is  such  a  description  consistent  with 
the  view  that  Moses  is  relating  the  victory  of  a  few  months  (of 
weeks)  before?  These  passages,  therefore,  clearly  proved  the 
existence  of  post-Mosaic  additions  or  expansions  in  the  Five 
Books. 

3.  The  hints  of  Ibn  Ezitt  remained  long  unfruitful.  No  teacher 
of  the  Synagogue  was  found  to  venture  further  along  his  perilous 
path^  But  with  the  advent  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  new 
learning  began  to  work  upon  men's  minds.  Already  in  1520 
Carlstadt  published  at  Wittenberg  an  essay  concerning  the 
canonical  scriptures,  in  which  he  observed  that  as  the  style  of 
narration  after  the  death  of  Moses  remained  unchanged,  it  was 
a  defensible  view  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Five  Books. 
On  the  other  hand  the  definite  ascription  of  writing  to  Moses  and 

^  A  word  should  perhaps  be  said  of  the  learned  Isaac  Abravanel  (Abarbanel) 
who  died  at  Venice  in  1509,  after  a  life  of  romantic  vicissitude  which 
proved  not  inconsistent  with  copious  literary  production.  He  expounded 
the  Pentateuch,  but  his  most  distinguished  work  was  a  commentary  on 
the  *  Prophetae  Priores,'  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 
In  the  preface  to  Joshua  he  advocated  a  theory  of  the  composition  of  the 
books  out  of  collections  of  documents  in  which  public  scribes  from  time  to 
time  recorded  important  events.  The  theoiy  of  archivists  was  destined 
to  gain  some  prominence  afterwards,  at  the  hands  of  Du  Maes;  and  is 
expressly  cited  by  Father  Simon  {Critical  History  of  the  OT,  1683)  chap  ii4 
Cp  chap  IV  §  18. 
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Joshua  Deut  31'*  •  Joah  24'®,  and  the  stoiy  of  the  discovery  of 
the  law-book  under  Josiah  2  Elings  22,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
attribute  them  to  Ezra.  Their  real  author,  therefore,  remained 
obscure.  Luther,  who  maintained  a  highly  independent  position 
towards  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  about  scripture,  asked  what  it 
mattered  if  Moses  had  not  himself  written  the  Pentateuch,  and 
pointed,  like  B  Isaac,  to  the  allusion  to  the  monarchy  in  Gen  36^^. 
Catholic  scholars,  also,  began  to  call  attention  to  neglected  facts. 
Andrew  du  Maes,  a  Flemish  priest,  published  a  commentary  on 
Joshua  in  1570  at  Antwerp.  He  boldly  regarded  tha  book  as 
part  of  a  series  of  records  extending  through  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  which  were  arranged  out  of  previous  materials  by  some 
man  of  piety  and  learning  like  Ezra  or  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  cited  the  reference  to 
the  Book  of  Jashar  Josh  10^^  as  the  mark  of  a  later  writer  pro- 
ducing ancient  testimony  in  confirmation  of  what  had  been  lost 
in  dim  antiquity.  He  pointed  to  the  use  of  the  name  Dan  in  19^^ 
and  Gen  14^^  as  evidence  of  composition  long  after  the  days  of 
Hoses  and  Joshua ;  and  drew  a  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to 
the  Pentateuch  from  Josh  14^^  If  Caleb's  family  gave  the  name 
Hebron  to  a  city  which  was  formerly  called  Kiriath-arba,  then 
the  references  to  Hebron  in  the  previous  books  (eg  Gen  13^^ 
23*  ^®  35*^  37^*  Num  13*^)  must  be  all  post-Mosaic.  The  Jesuit 
theologians  followed  along  the  same  lines.  The  Spanish  Bento 
Pereira  '^  ranged  himself  with  Du  Maes,  quoting  his  words  though 
not  his  name.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  another  Fleming, 
Jacques  Bonfr^re,  argued  that  if  Joshua  made  additions  to  the 
sacred  law  Josh  24^*,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  view  that 
the  Pentateuch  had  received  insertions  from  a  later  hand.  Such 
passages,  like  the  reference  to  the  Danite  conquest  in  Josh  19^*^, 
might  have  been  appended  by  Samuel  or  Ezra.  Nor  were  the 
Beformers  of  HoUand  less  willing  to  acknowledge  post-Mosaic 
material  than  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  learned 
Episcopius,  who  died  at  Leyden  in  1643,  expressed  his  belief^ 
that  not  only  had  the  last  six  verses  of  Deuteronomy  been  added 
by  Joshua  or  Eleazar,  but  a  good  many  others  also  had  been 
inserted  here  and  there  by  Ezra  (i  e  in  Deut),  as  well  as  throughout 
the  other  books,  examples  being  found  in  Num  12^  Gen  35^^  48^ 
<Aiague  c(>mplura. 

«  In  oommentaries  published  at  Lyons,  i594-i6oa 
^  InMtilha  Tht<H  III  y  z,  Amsterdam,  1650. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SIGNS  OF  DIVEBSITY  OF   DOCUMENTS 

The  theory  of  Du  Haes,  in  assimilating  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  that  of  the  historical  books  which  follow  it  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  assumed  its  compilation  out  of  numerous  ante- 
cedent documenta  Nearly  two  centuries,  however,  were  to 
elapse  before  the  key  to  their  separation  was  supplied  by  another 
student  from  the  Low  Countries. 

1.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  period  the  problem  was  attacked  by 
numerous  writers,  representing  widely  different  schools  both  in 
religion  and  philosophy.  A  brief  sketch  of  their  arguments  will 
show  what  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  while  criticism  was  still 
feeling  after  a  method,  and  had  not  yet  discovered  the  right  clue. 

(a)  In  the  third  part  of  the  Leviathan  xzxii  (1651),  Hobbes  put 
aside  the  title  '  five  books  of  Moses '  as  of  no  weight  in  deciding 
the  question  of  authorship.  Who  supposed  that  the  Judges,  or 
Buth,  or  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  had  written  the  books 
bearing  their  names  ?  '  In  titles  of  books  the  subject  is  marked 
as  often  as  the  writer.'  The  evidences  of  post-Mosaic  additions 
were  ready  to  hand ;  the  familiar  passages  were  quoted  with 
incisive  little  comments:  Qen  12^  'must  needs  be  the  words  of 
one  that  wrote  when  the  Canaanite  was  not  in  the  land,  and  con- 
sequently not  of  Moses  who  died  before  he  came  into  it':  Num  21^^ 
'  the  writer  citeth  another  more  ancient  book.'  Still  it  might  be 
concluded  that '  Moses  wrote  all  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  % 
as  for  example,  the  volume  of  the  Law  which  is  contained  as  it 
seemeth  in  the  eleventh  of  Deuteronomy  and  following  chapters 
to  the  twenty-seventh.'  Hobbes  here  anticipates  an  important 
modem  view  in  thus  isolating  the  Deuteronomic  Code  from  its 
envelope  of  historic  recital  and  homiletic  exhortation;  and  he 
took  another  step  in  identifying  it  with  the  law  '  which,  having 
been  lost,  was  long  after  found  again  by  Hilkiah  and  sent  to 
King  Josiah  2  Kings  22^' 

(3)  Five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Leviathan  a  little  book 

*  Pereira  had  already  oalled  attention  to  the  passages  in  Ex  17  34  and 
Deut  31. 
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appeared  anonymously  in  London  under  the  strange  title  Men 
btfare  Adam.  It  was  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treatise  called  Prae' 
adamitaCy  founded  on  Bom  5^^^^,  which  had  been  published  in 
Paris  in  1654,  with  a  Bystema  Theologicuim  ex  prae^idamitarum 
hypothesu  The  author,  Lsaac  de  la  Peyr^re,  was  a  Calvinist,  who 
had  formed  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  described  the  origin 
only  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  greater  part  of  humanity  being 
descended  neither  from  Adam,  nor  from  Noah«  He  was  thus  led 
into  a  literary  inquiry  concerning  its  compilation;  it  was  no 
autograph  of  Moses,  it  consisted  of  extracts  and  copies  arranged 
by  another.  Fresh  examples  (beside  those  already  so  often  cited) 
appear  upon  his  pages  ^.  Thus,  the  allusions  to  Jair  Deut  3^^  and 
to  Og  3^^  belonged  to  later  days.  In  Deut  a  he  thought  that  he 
detected  a  reference  to  the  Dayidic  conquest  of  Edom,  celebrated 
in  Ps  J08.  For  proof  that  the  materials  of  the  narratives  were 
composite,  he  pointed  to  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction  of 
Lamech's  song  in  Gen  4^^  without  any  previous  explanation,  and 
to  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  story  of  circumcision  in 
Ex  4^~^^  The  episode  of  Gen  ao  was  placed  too  late,  for  Sarah, 
when  past  ninety  years  of  age,  could  hardly  have  been  sought  as 
a  wife  by  Abimelech.  A  similar  di£Sculty  beset  the  similar 
incident  in  26^- •,  where  Bebekah  is  represented  as  still  beautiful 
and  a  possible  object  of  desire,  long  affcer  her  sons  were  grown  up. 
Other  displacements  occurred  in  Ex  18  (where  an  additional 
perplexity  was  noted  in  the  appearance  of  Jethro  with  the  wife 
and  sons  whom  Moses  had  taken  to  Egypt  4^^),  and  in  Deut  10, 
where  the  separation  of  Levi  and  the  death  of  Aaron  were 
attached  to  wrong  dates  and  localities.  In  this  obscurity  and 
confusion,  as  if  hot  conflicted  with  cold  and  moist  with  dry,  the 
only  possible  conclusion  was  that  the  different  statements  were 
derived  from  different  documents. 

(y)  The  same  result  was  reached  by  Spinoza  in  the  Tractatus 
Theologico-poUticus  (1671  ^,  viii-ix),  who  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  chronological  embarrassments.  Starting  from  the  passages 
already  discerned  by  Ibn  Ezra,  he  pointed  out  further  that  the 
writer  of  the  Mosaic  story  not  only  continually  spoke  of  Moses  in 
the  third  person,  but  even  testified  to  his  exalted  eminence,  eg 
Num  12^  14^^  Deut  33^  (Moses  was  a  '  divine  man ').     The  stress 

*  Book  iv  chap  i. 

^  The  passages  here  cited  are  deriyed  from  the  English  translation  published 
in  i86a. 
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laid  on  Mosaic  writing^  showed  that  he  had  composed  a  book 

containing  commentariea  on  the  law,  but  the  book  as  it  issued 

from  the  hand  of  Moses  was  no  longer  extant.     Spinoza  was 

largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Ezra  legend,  and  he  identified 

the  book  promulgated  by  Ezra  Neh  8^  with  Deuteronomy,  'written 

fairly  out^  annotated,  illustrated,  and  explained'  by  him.     His 

general  view  is  thus  expounded:— 

I  am,  moreover,  disposed  io  conclude  that  this  was  the  first  book  written 
by  Ezra  of  aU  that  came  from  his  hand,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  contains 
the  law  of  the  country  which  is  the  most  requisite  to  be  known  to  the 
people ;  and  also  because  this  book  is  not  connected  with  the  one  which 
precedes  it  by  anv  conjunction,  as  all  the  others  are  with  their  antecedents. . .  • 
Having  achieved  this  first  work,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  accessible  to  the  people,  I  beUeve  that  Ezra  then 
set  about  the  task  of  narrating  the  entire  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
large  undertaking  he  inserted  this  book  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  proper  place. 

Ezra,  indeed,  did  little  but  gather  materials  from  earlier  writers  t 

'but,'  continues  Spinoza, — 

these  ancient  documents  having  all  perished,  we  have  no  resource  but 
critically  to  study  the  histories  that  have  come  down  to  us,  to  scrutinize 
their  order  and  connexion,  the  various  repetitions  in  their  course,  and 
finally  the  discrepancies  in  the  reckonings  of  the  years,  in  order  tliat  we 
may  form  a  judgement  of  what  remains. 

Of  these  chronological  difficulties  Spinoza  discusses  two  con- 
spicuous  examples.  The  first  is  that  of  the  descendants  of  Judah 
and  Tamar  Gen  38,  his  conclusion  being  that  Ezra  reproduced  it 
'  as  he  found  it,  without  examining  the  matter  very  particularly, 
or  making  sure  that  it  accurately  fitted  in  with  the  other  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  connected  ^'  The  second  is  founded 
on  the  narrative  of  Jacob,  his  marriages,  and  his  children  (3en 
29-34  ^    The  case  is  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole : — 

>  Spinoza  identified  the  words  and  judgements  Ex  34*  ^  with  90*^-93. 

^  The  position  of  Gen  38  places  its  events  after  Joseph  had  been  sold  into 
Egypt,  when  he  cannot  have  been  younger  than  seventeen  37*.  According 
to  41^  he  was  thirty  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh.  The  seven  plenteous 
years  follow  immediately  *^,  and  two  £amine  years  have  passed  when  he 
sends  for  Jacob  45*.  Between  Joseph's  arrival  in  Egypt  and  the  descent 
of  Jacob  and  his  family,  there  is  thus  an  interval  of  ab^ut  twenty-two  years. 
Now  in  38^  Judah  marries  Shua,  and  her  children  are  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah. 
Er  grows  up  and  marries  Tamar  \  On  his  death  Onan  marries  her ;  but 
when  he  also  dies,  she  is  not  given  to  the  surviving  brother  Shelah  '^,  The 
result  is  that  she  conceives  by  her  fsither-in-law  ^' ;  her  children  are  Perez 
and  2«erah  ;  and  the  sons  of  Perez,  Hezron  and  Hamul,  in  the  third 
generation  from  Judah,  go  down  with  Jacob  46^'.  All  this  is  crushed  into 
the  period  of  twenty-two  years  between  37'  and  45-46. 

^  Spinoza's  results  seem  to  have  been  reached  thus : — Jacob  remained 
with  Laban  twenty  years  31*^  His  children  were  all  born  after  his 
marriages,  which  took  place  after  the  first  seven  years  of  service  30*^*, 
ie  during  the  last  thirteen  years  ag^^"^.    Simeon  and  Levi,  then,  were 
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Dinah  could  scarcely  have  been  seven  when  she  was  violated  by  Shechem  ; 
and  Simeon  and  Levi,  again,  scarcely  twelve  and  eleven  when  they  ravaged 
a  city  and  pat  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  the  sword«  But  there  is  here 
no  occasion  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  under  review ;  any  one 
who  observes  that  in  these  five  books  precept  and  narrative  are  jumbled 
together  without  order,  that  there  is  no  regard  to  time,  and  that  one  and 
the  same  story  is  often  met  with  again  and  again,  and  occasionally  with 
very  important  differences  in  the  incidents, — whoever  observes  these  things, 
I  say,  will  certainly  say  that  in  the  Pentateuch  we  have  merely  notes 
and  collections  to  be  examined  at  leisure,  materials  for  history,  rather  than 
the  digested  history  itself. 

(3)  The  drastic  criticisms  of  Spinoza  were  not  left  without 
reply  in  the  brilliant  age  of  the  great  French  Catholics.  The 
task  of  vindicating  the  authority  of  Scripture  against  speculative 
philosophy,  and  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  against 
exclusive  reliance  on  an  imperfect  documentary  record,  was 
attempted  by  Father  Simon,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
whose  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  in  an 
English  translation**  immediately  after  its  appearance  on  the 
Continent  ^  Simon  worked  on  the  basis  of  his  Catholic  pre- 
decessors, Du  Maes,  Pereira,  and  Bonfr^re.  Much  after  the 
manner  of  Du  Maes  he  framed  a  theory  of  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  out  of  documents  drawn  up  from  time  to  time 
by  recorders  or  keepers  of  public  archives  under  the  direction 
of  Moses.  He  distinguished  between  the  commandments  divinely 
imparted  to  Moses  himself,  and  the  narratives  in  which  they  were 
set : — 

As  to  what  passed  every  day  in  his  own  presence,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
God  should  dictate  it  to  him ;  he  had  under  him  persons  who  put  in  writing 
all  the  considerable  actions  and  had  the  care  of  preserving  them  to  posterity. 
We  need  but  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  method  that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed 
in,  to  be  persuaded  of  thie  truth,  and  to  see  that  some  other  than  Moses 
has  corrected  the  historical  parta 

This  method  could  be  carried  back  from  the  events  of  Moses' 
own  time  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  contained  no  reference 
to  composition  under  supernatural  dictation  or  by  aid  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  The  manner  of  the  histories  and  genealogies  was 
simple,  '  as  if  Moses  had  taken  them  from  some  authentic  books, 
or  else  had  had  a  constant  tradition.'  Behind  the  books,  as  they 
have  been  received  and  propagated  by  the  Church,  there  lay, 
therefore,  a  variety  of  documents  which  differed  from  each  other 

scarcely  twelve  and  eleven  respectively  at  the  Gilead  interview  31''*  • ,  and 
the  events  of  33-34  are  regarded  as  following  continuously  without  a  break. 

*  London,  1683. 

^  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  importance  of  this  book  for  general  Old 
Testament  study,  eg  its  discussion  of  the  text  and  the  versions.  It  is 
considered  only  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Pentateuchal  investigation. 
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in  style  and  contents,  even  when  they  appeared  to  deal  with  the 
same  subject  or  event.  Hence  arose  confusions  of  order,  so  that 
after  the  creation  of  man  and  woman  in  Oen  i^^,  '  the  woman 
is  supposed  not  to  be  made,  and  in  the  following  chapter  the 
manner  how  she  was  taken  from  Adam's  side  is  described.' 
These  confusions  were  especially  manifest  in  the  conflicting 
statements  in  the  Deluge  narrative  concerning  the  length  of  the 
time  that  the  waters  remained  upon  the  earth.  Of  7^*^'^^  Simon 
shrewdly  observed,  '  It  is  probable  that  if  only  one  author  had 
composed  this  work,  he  would  have  explained  himself  in  fewer 
words,  especially  in  a  history.'  The  difficulties  involved  in  the 
dates  ^  were  further  hypothetically  relieved  by  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  the  misplacement  of  the  '  leaves  or  scrolls  on  which 
the  books  were  writ.'  But  this  could  not  account  for  the  'variety 
of  the  style.'  Here  Simon  recognized  'a  convincing  argument 
that  one  and  the  same  man  was  not  the  author.  Sometimes  we 
find  a  very  curt  style,  and  sometimes  a  very  copious  one,  although 
the  variety  of  the  matter  does  not  require  it.'  It  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  Simon  should  have  seen  so  far,  yet  not  seen 
further.  One  step  more,  however,  was  possible  before  the  true 
clue  was  discovered.  That  step  was  taken  by  one  of  Simon's 
critics,  the  Dutch  Le  Glerc. 

(c)  Three  years  after  Simon's  treatise  appealed  to  the  English 
public,  a  small  volume  of  letters  was  issued  at  Amsterdam, 
bearing  the  elaborate  title  Sentimens  de  quelques  ThMogiens  de 
Hollande  sur  VHisUnre  critique  du  Vieux  Testament  compost  par  U 
P.  Richard  SimonK  The  real  author,  Jean  le  Clerc,  revealed  at  the 
outset  a  new  conception  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  Old  Testament 
study.  He  placed  it  in  line  with  all  historic  inquiry;  and 
demanded  that  the  conditions  under  which  any  given  work  was 
produced,  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  investigator  should 
seek  to  discover  what  was  the  author's  purpose,  what  led  him  to 
write  at  all,  to  what  opinions  or  events  he  might  allude  \    This 

o  The  death  of  Isaac,  Simon  pointed  out,  was  put  too  soon  in  Gen  35^ : 
Joseph  had  been  sold  into  Egypt  long  befox^  yet  that  transaction  was  not 
related  till  37.  Jethro's  visit,  narrated  in  £x  18,  '  seems  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  time  wherein  it  was,  forasmnch  as  Jethro  seems  not  to  have  come 
till  the  second  year  after  the  finishing  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  may  be  proved 
out  of  Deuteronomy.'  ^  Amsterdam,  1685. 

^  '  Faire  THistoire  d'un  Livre  n'est  pas  simplement  dire  quand  et  jMur 
qui  il  a  ^t6  fait,  quels  Oopistes  Font  transcrit,  et  quelles  fautes  ils  ont 
oommises  en  le  transcrivant.  II  ne  suiBt  pas  de  nous  dire  qui  Fa  traduit, 
et  de  nous  faire  remarquer  les  d^Cauts  de  sa  Version ;  ni  mdme  de  nous 
apprendre  qui  Ta  comments,  et   oe    qu'il  y  a  de  d^fectueux  dans  cea 
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was  the  method  which  Eichhom  a  hundred  years  later  was  to 
designate  for  the  first  time  as  '  the  higher  criticism.'  Le  Glerc 
accordingly  set  to  work  to  ascertain  what  inferences  might  be 
drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  concerning  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin  and  authorship.  From  passages  like  Gen  a^^*  lo^**  ii^"^ 
he  concluded  that  the  writer  had  himself  been  in  the  countries 
which  he  described :  '  Gk>d,'  said  he,  '  was  not  concerned  to  reveal 
to  Moses  that  the  gold  of  that  land  was  good.'  Nineveh  he  con- 
nected with  NinuSy  whom  he  placed  by  the  aid  of  secular  history 
in  the  age  of  Deborah.  The  use  of  the  term  'Ur  of  the  Ghaldees^ ' 
jj28  81  ^^  founded  by  anticipation  upon  Ohesed  22'^,  the  same 
country  being  otherwise  called  Paddan-aram:  now  none  but 
writers  who  lived  when  the  Israelites  had  some  intercourse  with 
the  Ghaldeansy  or  who  had  been  in  Chaldea,  called  it  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans,  e  g  Ezek  i^  11^.  To  the  usual  passages  indicating 
a  post-Mosaic  date  Gen  12*  13^"^  14^*  35^^  [cp  Mic  4®  Neh  3^]  37^* 
40^^  Ex  &^  16^  [cp  Josh  5^^]  Deut  i^  he  added  the  important 
observation  that  the  term  ndbi  '  prophet'  Gen  20*^  was  not  in  use 
till  the  time  of  Samuel,  as  was  stated  in  i  Sam  9^  The  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  must  be  carried  down  at 
least  to  the  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  compiled  from 
documents  some  of  which  might  have  been  originally  written 
before  Moses,  but  fragments  only  had  been  preserved.  These 
ancient  books  were  not  the  work  of  public  recorders.  The 
discovery  of  the  law  under  Josiah  proved  that  such  official 
registers  could  not  have  existed,  for  they  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  such  decay.  They  were  of  private  origin, 
and  various  date.  To  whom,  then,  did  they  owe  their  union? 
The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  were  that  the  author  should  have 
flourished  after  Samuel,  and  should  have  lived  in  Ohaldea. 
Spinoza's  resort  to  Ezra  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  Samari- 
tans would  not  have  copied  a  law-book  introduced  by  him. 
Le  Glerc  accordingly  turned,  at  the  close  of  his  sixth  letter  ^  to 
the  narrative  2  Kings  17'^  of  the  priest  who  was  dispatched 
from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  persuade  the  new 
settlers  in  their  ancient  land  to  abandon  the  false  worship  of 

Commentaires.  II  faat  encore  nous  d^couyrir,  si  cela  se  pent,  dans  quel 
dessein  TAuteur  I'a  compost,  quelle  oocasion  lui  a  fait  prendre  la  plume, 
et  k  quelles  opinions,  ou  Ik  quels  ^v^nemens,  11  pent  faire  allusion  dans 
oet  OuTrage,  surtout  lorsqu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  d'un  livre  qui  contienne  des 
rdflexlons  g^n^rales  ou  des  v^rit^z  ^temeUes,  qui  sont  les  mdmes  dans  tons 
las  Siteles,  et  parmi  tous  les  peuples  du  monde,'  p  6. 
•  ^  Ckmdins  M  if  plural  of  Ghesed.  &  p  139. 
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many  god&  The  mission  of  this  instructor  culminated  in  the 
production  of  *  a  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  One 
Only  Gk>d.'  This  was  not,  indeed,  written  till  after  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  for  the  law-book  then  discovered  was  adopted  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  work.  Its  incorporation  apparently 
procured  for  the  whole  the  sanction  of  the  Temple-officers  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  letter  concludes  with  a  triumphant  demon* 
stration  that  this  hypothesis  fulfils  all  reasonable  demands. 

2.  The  criticism  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  thus  made 
considerable  advances.  It  had  formulated  the  real  aim  of 
historical  investigation  in  the  field  of  literature,  viz  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  circumstances,  the  purpose,  the  spirit,  of  any 
given  document,  and  its  relation  to  the  time  and  the. place  in 
which  the  writer  lived.  But  before  it  could  really  proceed  to 
this  task,  a  preliminary  labour  was  required  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentateuch,  viz  the  determination  of  the  actual  contents,  the 
literary  limits  and  characteristics,  of  the  constituent  documents 
themselves.  Some  brilliant  guesses  had  been  made.  Particular 
legislative  groups  had  been  isolated  from  their  surrounding 
narratives,  and  pronounced  Mosaic,  in  contrast  with  the  adjacent 
histories  or  discoursea  The  Covenant-book  in  Ex  20^^3,  the 
Covenant-words  in  34,  the  law  code  which  stands  at  the  core  of 
Deuteronomy  in  12-26,  had  been  selected  from  the  mass  of 
adjoining  material,  which  was  referred  in  general  terms  to  other 
writers.  But  no  true  critical  method  had  yet  been  devised. 
Inquirers  had  been  feeling  after  a  clue,  but  had  failed  to  find 
one.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  the  Pentateuch  contained 
numerous  statements  inconsistent  in  various  ways  with  com- 
position in  the  Mosaic  age ;  but  many  of  these  might  be  very 
plausibly  regarded  as  supplemental,  they  might  be  assigned  to 
later  editorial  revision,  yet  leave  the  substantial  integrity  of  the 
books  unimpaired.  There  was,  further,  a  general  disposition 
to  admit  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch  out  of  a  number 
of  documents,  which  were  written  by  different  hands,  and  under 
varying  conditions.  No  one,  however,  appeared  to  have  the 
least  idea  how  to  distinguish  them.  It  was  admitted  that 
some  were  prior  to  Moses ;  but  by  what  marks  these  were 
to  be  recognized,  there  was  no  attempt  to  determine.  This 
hypothesis  was  adopted  (among  other  reasons)  to  explain  the 
incompatibilities  presented  by  the  chronology :  it  had  yet  to  be 
ascertained  how  &r  the  schemes  of  numbers  presented  definite 
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affinities,  and  could  be  correlated  together.    It  was  further  urged 

that  this  yiew  alone  could  explain  the  phenomena  of  duplicate 

narratires,  whether  side  by  side,  as  in  the  contiguous  accounts 

of  the  Creation  Gen  i  and  2,  or  in  combination,  as  in  the  story 

of  the  Mood.     Criticism,  so  £ar,  was  negative.    All  that  it  could 

do  was  to  prove  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch  as 

we  have  it.     Along  this  line  it  may  be  said  to  have  effectively 

prepared  the  way  for  completer  demonstration.     To  the  proofs 

already  cited,  a  few  more  illustrative  examples  may  be  added, 

before  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  the  next  step 

towards  positive  results— the  discovery  by  Astruc  of  a  criterion 

for  the  partition  of  the  documents  in  Genesis. 

(a)  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  hands  of  Spinoza  and 

Simon  alike  was  founded  on  the  incongruities  of  the  dates  with 

the  circumstances  which  they  professed  to  set  in  proper  time 

order,    A  characteristic  instance  is  here  presented  in  the  words 

of  Prof  Driver  * : — 

We  all  remember  the  scene  Gen  97  in  which  Isaac  in  extreme  old  age 
blesses  his  sons ;  we  picture  him  as  lying  on  his  death-bed.  Do  we, 
however,  aU  realize  that  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
he  mast  have  been  thus  lying  on  his  death-bed  for  eighty  years  (cp  95^*  96^* 
35^  ?  Tet  we  can  only  diminish  this  period  by  extending  proportionately 
the  interval  between  Esau  marrying  his  Hittite  wives  96^  and  Rebekah's 
suggestion  to  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away,  lest  he  should  follow  his  brother's 
example  97^ ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  not  admit  of  any 
but  a  slight  extension.  Keil,  however,  does  so  extend  it,  reducing  the 
period  of  Isaac's  final  iUness  by  forty-three  years,  and  is  conscious  of  no 
incongruity  in  supposing  that  Rebekah,  thirty-seven  years  after  Esau  had 
taken  his  Hittite  wives,  should  express  her  fear  that  Jacob,  then  aged 
seventy-seven,  will  do  the  same. 

The  instances  which  roused  the  attention  of  the  critics  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  all  derived  from  the  hook  of  Genesis. 
But  the  narratives  of  the  Mosaic  age  also  exhibit  perplexing 
chronological  phenomena,  though  not  quite  of  the  same  kind. 
For  while  some  episodes  are  related  with  great  fullness,  such  as 
the  dealings  of  Moses  with  Pharaoh  Ex  5-1 1,  or  the  visit  of 
Balaam  to  Balak  Num  22-24,  and  the  Midianite  war  31,  in  other 
cases  gaps  occur  at  critical  points  in  a  manner  incompatible 
with  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  authorship.  Thus 
in  Ex  i*~®  the  narrative  passes  without  warning  from  the 
generation  which  witnessed  the  death  of  Joseph  to  that  which 
saw  the  birth  of  Moses.  A  combination  of  the  dates  proves  that 
this  involves  a  silent  leap  over  280  years  ^     A  second  and  more 

*  Contemporary  Review  Ivii  991. 

^  According  to  the  well-known  statement  in  Ex  la^  the  sojourn  of  Israel 
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significant  instance  occurs  in  Num  20.  The  Israelites  arrive 
at  Eadesh  in  the  first  month  ^,  apparently  of  the  third  year, 
reckoning  from  the  Exodus,  the  last  previous  date  marking  the 
departure  from  Sinai  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  lo^^. 
In  20^  the  march  is  resumed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  Edom  to  allow  a  passage  through  its  territory,  a  long  circuit  is 
necessary.  The  first  stage  brings  them  to  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  dies  upon  the  summit.  In  the  list  of  the  encampments 
in  3337  this  incident  is  fixed  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wander- 
ings. Between  20^  and  ^^-  •  there  is  thus  an  interval  of  at  least 
thirty-seven  years  (cp  Deut  2^^,  from  Kadesh  to  the  brook  Zered 
thirty-eight  years).  Is  it  credible  that  the  'journals'  of  Moses 
found  nothing  worthy  of  record  in  this  long  period  beyond  a 
solitary  instance  of  popular  discontent,  and  a  fruitless  embassy 
to  the  king  of  Edom?  Did  an  entire  generation  pass  away, 
without  any  further  trace  than  the  bones  of  its  '  fighting  men ' 
upon  the  wilderness?  Only  at  a  later  day  could  imaginative 
tradition  have  rounded  off  the  whole  into  a  fixed  form  of  forty 
years,  and  been  content  to  leave  the  greater  part  a  blank  '. 

(3)  The  foregoing  difficulties  are  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis 
of  contemporary  authorship,  but  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
composition  of  the  narrative.     The  critics  of  the  seventeenth 

in  Egypt  lasted  430  years  (®  and  Sam,  however,  include  in  this  figure 
the  whole  period  from  Abraham's  migration).  Moses  was  eighty  at  the 
Exodus  Ex  7^,  and  Joseph  about  forty  on  the  arrival  of  Jacob  (cp  Gen  41^, 
thirty  when  he  predicted  the  seven  years  of  plenty  which  seem  to  have 
begun  immediately,  thirty-nine  when  he  sent  for  his  father  45^^).  Joseph 
died  at  the  age  of  no.  Deducting  seventy  years  for  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and 
eighty  years  for  Moses,  there  remains  an  interval  of  a8o  years.  How  the 
geneidogical  lists  can  be  adapted  to  this  scheme,  it  is  not  necessary  at 
present  to  inquire. 

•  For  another  solution  of  this  difficulty  cp  Hex  ii  Num  ao'".  *It  is 
a  commonplace  of  Biblical  students,'  says  Prof  Sayce,  Early  History  of  the 
Hebrews  14a,  Hhat  numbers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  corruption,  and  that 
consequently  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  numbers  given  in  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the 
premiss.  The  later  dates  of  Israelitish  history  are  for  the  most  part  reliable, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  causes  of  corruption  were  fatal  only  to  the 
dates  of  an  earlier  period.'  *  The  period  of  forty  yeara,'  he  observes  subse- 
quently, p  146,  '  which  meets  us  again  and  again  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
is  simply  the  equivalent  of  an  unknown  length  of  time  ;  it  denotes  the  want 
of  materials,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  the  writer.'  Does  this 
statement  cease  to  be  true  when  for  'Judges'  we  read  *  Numbers'?  And 
if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  contemporary  authorship,  especially 
in  view  of  such  a  passage  as  Num  14^?  Tlie  evidence  accumulated  in 
Colenso's  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  Pentateuch  (Pent  part  I), 
will  be  found  to  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  character  of  one  of  its 
constituent  documents,  and  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  at  a  later 
stage  (cp  chap  XTII  (  8<). 
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centuiy,  howerer,  pointed  to  another  order  of  phenomena,  which 
plainly  inyolred  the  plurality  of  the  sources,  whether  oral  or 
documentary,  from  which  the  narrative  had  been  compiled. 
Bepeated  reference  was  made,  for  example,  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  incidents  in  (Jen  i2^®~*^  20  and  26®"^^,  In  like  manner 
a  son  is  thrice  promised  to  Abraham,  in  15  17  18;  and  three 
allusions  to  laughter  connect  themselves  with  the  name  Isaac 
(literally,  *he  laughs')  17""^*  18^2. 2i«.  Twice  is  Hagar  expelled 
from  Abraham's  tent  16^"^^  21^'^  The  same  cause  is  assigned 
on  each  occasion  in  the  jealousy  of  Sarah.  The  crisis  of  suffering 
arrives  in  the  same  scene,  near  a  well  in  the  wilderness  on  the 
south.  Deliverance  follows  by  the  intervention  of  an  angel: 
and  the  heavenly  promises  contain  similar  annoimcements  of 
greatness  for  Hagar's  posterity,  and  similar  references  to  the 
name  of  her  son  Ishmael : — 


Gen  16 

^®And  the  angel  of  Yahweh  said 
onto  her,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
seed,  that  it  shall  not  be  numbered 
for  multitude.  ^^And  the  angel  of 
Tahweh  said  unto  her,  Behold,  thou 
art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son ; 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael 
rGk>d  heareth],  because  Tahweh  hath 
heard  thy  affliction. 


Oen  91 

^^And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto 
her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear 
not ;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad  where  he  is.  ^^  Arise,  lift 
up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine 
hand  ;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation. 


Different  accounts  are  given  both  of  local  and  personal  names. 
Twice  is  Beer-sheba  derived  from  a  covenant,  in  the  one  case 
between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  Gen  21^2-32^  \j^  ^}jg  other 
between  Isaac  and  the  same  king  at  Gerar  some  seventy  years 
later  26'^^^^^,  Jacob  bestows  the  designation  Bethel  [God's 
house]  upon  the  ancient  Luz  on  his  flight  to  Haran  28^^,  and 
again  on  his  return  to  Canaan  35^^  Even  his  own  name  Israel 
is  twice  divinely  conferred,  first  on  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok, 
and  again  at  Bethel: — 


Gen  35 
^^And  God  said  unto  him,  Thy 
name  is  Jacob  :  thy  name  shall  not 
be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel 
shall  be  thy  name  :  and  he  called  his 
name  Israel. 


Qen  3a 

^And  he  said  unto  him,  What  is 
thy  name?  And  he  said,  Jacob. 
'"And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  be 
called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for 
thou  hast  striven  with  God  and  toith 
men,  and  hast  prevailed. 

Such  instances  might  be  easily  explained  prima  facie  on  the 
assumption  that  Moses  combined  in  Genesis  different  documents 
or  traditions  which  had  descended  &om  the  patriarchal  age; 
and  the  first  attempts  to  discover  the  composition  of  the  book 
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in  the  last  century  by  Astruo  and  Eichhom  rested  on  that  basis. 
But  the  assumption  becomes  insecure  when  it  is  observed  that 
the  narratives  of  the  Mosaic  age  contain  analogous  duplicates. 
Thus  the  revelation  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh  to  Moses  is 
recorded  twice  Ex  3^^*  and  6K  It  is  accompanied  in  each  case 
by  a  promise  to  deliver  the  afflicted  people  3^*®  and  6^~\  Moses 
is  twice  solemnly  charged  to  demand  their  liberation  from 
Pharaoh  310^18  6^\  he  twice  hesitates,  and  Aaron  is  twice 
appointed  as  his  spokesman  4^^i«  and  6^^  ^^-7*.  Only  the 
sequels  differ:  on  the  first  occasion  the  people  believe,  they 
bow  their  heads  and  worship  4^^ :  on  the  second,  they  hearken 
not  for  anguish  of  spirit  and  for  cruel  bondage  6^.  It  might 
be  argued,  indeed,  that  these  corresponding  series  were  still 
successive ;  that  Moses  on  the  first  shock  of  disappointment  at 
his  fruitless  attempts  to  befriend  his  people  needed  the  en* 
couragement  of  fresh  assurance.  But  it  is  at  least  strange  that 
the  second  colloquies  with  Deity  should  run  precisely  parallel 
with  the  first  and  should  contain  no  reference  to  them,  so  that 
the  same  fraternal  aid  is  promised  to  Moses  in  his  despondency 
without  any  consciousness  that  it  has  been  already  tried  and 
found  wanting.  There  is,  however,  no  actual  discrepancy  in 
the  record,  such  as  may  be  observed  elsewhere.  The  father-in-law 
of  Moses  is  called  Reuel  in  Ex  2^^  ^^  10^ ;  but  he  is  named 
Jethro  in  3^  4^*  i8^  Twice  do  quails  appear  in  connexion  with 
the  daily  manna  Num  ii*~®  ^^'  •  and  Ex  16^^.  Twice  does  Moses 
draw  water  fi*om  the  rock,  when  the  strife  of  Israel  begets  the 
name  Meribah  [strife]  Ex  17^"^  and  Num  20^"^^.  The  incon* 
sistent  locations  of  Aaron's  death  Num  33^®  Deut  10®^  were 
noticed  by  "PeyTbre  {ante  p  39),  who  also  remarked  the  divergence 
between  the  accounts  of  the  separation  of  Levi  in  Deut  10^  and 
Num  3  and  8.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  of  the  most 
conspicuous  instances  of  conflicting  statements  of  fact  in  the 
record  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  should  have  excited  no  comment 
in  the  seventeenth  century— the  construction  of  the  ark  and  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary.  In  Ex  25^^*  •  Moses,  who  is  then  upon 
the  sacred  mount,  receives  directions  to  prepare  the  ark.  These 
are  ultimately  carried  out  by  Bezaleel,  after  Moses  has  received 
the  new  tables  during  his  second  sojourn  on  the  mount  37^*  •, 
and  the  tables  are  solemnly  placed  in  it  40^^.  But  in  the  recital 
of  the  great  apostasy  in  Deut  9-  Moses  describes  himself  as 
commanded  to  make  an  ark  before  ascending  for  the  renewal 
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of  the  Ten  Words  io\  He  makes  the  ark  himself^,  which  is 
thus  ready  to  shelter  the  reinscribed  tables  on  his  return  from 
the  interview  with  Yahweh:  they  are  accordingly  deposited  in 
it  at  once,  and  there  ^  they  remain  ^  Where,  however,  was  the 
ark  preserved?  In  Ex  25-29  the  ark  is  placed  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  sacred  tent  which  is  entitled  Yahweh's  Dwelling, 
though  it  is  also  known  as  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  This  Dwelling 
is  pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  Immediately  around  it, 
west,  south,  and  north,  are  the  Levites ;  on  the  east  are  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  his  sons  Niun  3^^ ;  and  the  members  of  the  sacred 
order  are  further  guarded  by  the  twelve  tribes,  three  on  a  side  2. 
A  corresponding  arrangement  on  the  march  divides  the  host  into 
two  groups  of  six  tribes  each ;  between  them  is  carried  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Dwelling  and  its  furniture,  the  ark  being  specially 
assigned  to  the  Kohathites  2^"^  3^^-,  But  before  the  preparations 
for  the  Dwelling  have  begun  Ex  35^*  •,  the  Tent  of  Meeting  has 
been  instituted  33*^-  ••  It  is  pitched  outside  the  camp  at  a  dis* 
tance,  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  inquire  there  is  obliged  to 
quit  the  camp  and  go  out  to  it.  This  is  described  as  the  usage 
of  Moses  already  at  the  foot  of  the  saered  mount.  And  the  usage 
does  not  cease  when  the  Dwelling  is  reared.  The  Tent  of 
Meeting  is  still  outside  long  after  the  camp  order  has  been 
established  Num  ii2*-80  12*.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  isolation  of  the  sanctuary  that  the  ark  does  not 
travel  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes,  but  in  front  of  them  10^, 
What  further  differences  these  conceptions  involve,  will  be  seen 
Jiereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  affirm  at  present  that  they  cannot 
both  have  proceeded  from  the  same  writer.  If  either  is  Mosaic, 
then  the  other  is  not. 

(y)  Hardly  less  striking,  at  least  when  its  historic  significance 
is  fully  understood,  is  the  evidence  presented  by  the  laws. 
A  cursory  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  theme 
is  treated  again  and  again  in  different  forms.  Apart  from  the 
regulations  affecting  the  altar  or  the  priesthood,  which  will 
require  more  careful  examination  hereafter,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  tends  to  fall  into  groups 
of  laws,  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  bound  together 
by  certain  harmonies  of  conception  and  language.     Such  groups 

•  The  words  *  and  there  they  he,  as  Yahweh  commanded  me '  render  the 
hypothesis  of  a  temporary  ark  afterwards  superseded  hy  that  of  Bezaleel 
abwlutely  impossible.  The  writer  of  Dent  10^  could  not  also  have  written 
Ex  37*»  •  and  4o*^. 
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sometimes  occur  in  tolerably  close  proximity,  e  g  Ex  23  and  34 ; 
sometimes  they  are  aggregated  together  into  larger  collections, 
as  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  But  the  result 
is  not  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  unity  of  authorship.  Why, 
for  example,  should  Moses  only  once  lay  on  Israel  the  solemn 
command  'Thou  shalt  love  Yahweh  thy  Gk)d  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might/  and  repeat  three 
times  over  the  prohibition  'Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk '  Ex  23^®  34^*  Deut  14*^  ?  A  reference  to  the  table 
of  Laws  on  such  subjects  as  the  worship  of  other  gods  (f  6  a),, 
idolatry  (f  6  b),  magic  (IT  6  j),  the  sabbath  (H  9  b),  the  stranger 
(If  2  a),  will  bring  to  light,  firstly,  the  singular  manner  in  which 
they  are  scattered  through  the  whole  complex  mass  of  narrative 
and  legislation,  and,  secondly,  the  important  fact  that  they  are 
not  all  homogeneous  either  in  character,  contents,  or  expression. 
A  comparison  of  the  brief  festival  cycle  as  instituted  in  Ex  23^^*  • 
(and  its  parallel  in  34^^*  •)  with  the  elaborate  order  in  Lev  23 
will  at  once  raise  doubts  whether  the  two  series  were  actually 
instituted  in  successive  years  :  and  these  doubts  will  be  confirmed 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  Deuteronomic  list  Deut  16  reverts 
to  the  first  type  and  ignores  the  second.  A  parallel  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  the  laws  affecting  the  slavery  of  Israelites. 
The  First  Code  Ex  21^""*^  permits  a  Hebrew  after  six  years'  service 
to  contract  for  life-long  servitude,  and  places  the  ceremony  of 
formal  enslavement  under  religious  sanction.  Before  Israel  has 
left  Sinai,  however,  in  the  next  year,  this  arrangement  is  tacitly 
abrogated.  In  Lev  25^^^  it  is  laid  down  that  no  Israelite  shall 
sell  himself  to  another ;  temporary  slavery  may,  indeed,  last  till 
the  jubile ;  but  the  poor  '  brother '  is  entitled  then  to  liberty  for 
himself  and  his  family  ^^  (in  Ex  21^  the  wife  and  chDdren  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  master),  on  the  express  ground  that  their 
freedom  was  a  divine  gift  and  could  not  be  alienated  by  slavery 
for  life.  That  is  the  exalted  view  of  the  second  year  after  the 
Exodus.  But  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings,  thirty-eight  years 
later,  Moses  returns  to  his  earlier  scheme.  In  Deut  15^^*  •  the 
theory  that  every  Israelite  is  Tahweh's  bondman  is  quietly 
abandoned,  and  the  process  of  voluntary  enslavement  in  the 
seventh  year  is  again  legitimated.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
intervening  law  had  been  tried  without  success,  for  it  was  ex- 
pressly designed  Lev  25^  for  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Yet 
it  is  wholly  ignored  when  Moses  makes  his  final  address,  and  an 
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arrangement  entirely  inconsistent  with  it  is  re-enforoed.  The 
conflict  of  principle  is  here  as  clear  as  the  conflict  of  fact  in 
the  case  of  the  position  of  the  sacred  tent  or  the  construction 
of  the  ark.  It  will  hereafter  be  suggested  that  the  three  laws 
belong  to  three  different  stages  of  religious  and  social  order. 
At  present  it  must  sufSce  to  observe  that  if  the  law  of  Exodus 
or  Deuteronomy  is  Mosaic,  then  that  of  Leviticus  is  not,  and 
vice  versa. 

(d)  There  is  a  further  class  of  cases  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
suggestive  of  aU.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  narratives 
whether  of  the  patriarchal  or  the  Mosaic  ages  there  are  duplicate 
statements  of  fact  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  It  has  also  been 
argued  that  in  the  laws  ascribed  to  Moses  there  are  provisions 
which  are  founded  on  incompatible  ideas  and  which  lead  to 
incongruous  results.  But  it  is  further  possible  to  prove  that 
the  same  narrative  contains  dual  items  inconsistent  with  eaoh 
other**.  A  familiar  instance  had  already  attracted  the  notice 
of  Simon.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  Gen  7^^  it  is  stated  that 
'the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights': 
but  in  ^  it  is  affirmed  that  'the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days.'  What  was  the  real  duration  before 
the  flood  began  to  abate?  Another  well-known  difficulty  arises 
in  the  same  story.  According  to  6^^*  Noah  is  required  by  Elohim 
to  take  into  the  ark  one  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal,  irrespective 
of  any  differences  in  their  size,  class,  or  ceremonial  value.  But 
in  7^-  Yahweh  directs  him  to  divide  the  beasts  into  clean  and 
unclean,  taking  seven  pair  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
the  birds  being  treated  in  like  manner.  Which  of  these  com- 
mands was  he  to  obey?  Two  versions  of  Joseph's  enslavement 
lie  side  by  side  in  Qen  37.  In  ^  ^^^  his  brothers  sell  him  to 
a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites,  who  carry  him  to  Egypt  and  sell 
biwi  to  Potiphar  an  officer  of  Pharaoh  39^,  by  whom  he  is 
afterwards  imprisoned  39^.  But  in  37^^  Joseph  is  not  sold  at 
all ;  he  is  kidnapped :  '  and  there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchant- 
men, and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit.'  They, 
too,  were  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  where  they  disposed  of  their  prize 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard  ^^  In  his  service  it  falls  to  Joseph's 
duty  to  minister  to  the  prisoners  under  his  care  40^ ;  and  to  them 
the  young  slave  bewails  his  hapless  lot  ^^,  'for  indeed  I  was 

o  A  similar  theslB  might  be  also  oifered  oonoeming  certain  passages  of 
legislation,  but  the  proof  would  be  at  present  too  eompUcated. 

E  a 
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stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.'  These  divergences 
are  certainly  not  irreconcilable  with  a  theory  of  Mosaic  com* 
pilation  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  They  point,  indeed,  to  diversities 
of  source  or  tradition :  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  renders 
it  impossible  that  the  writer  who  amalgamated  them  might  have 
been  Moses.  The  argument,  however,  receives  a  new  complexion 
when  it  is  noticed  that  the  same  phenomenon  recurs  in  the 
accounts  of  transactions  in  which  Moses  played  the  leading  part. 
Thus  in  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  it  will  be  found  that  one 
set  of  stories  places  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  where  the  wonders 
that  are  virrought  in  Egypt  do  not  affect  them  Ex  8^^  9^^  ;  while 
another  locates  them  among  the  Egyptians  and  secures  them 
miraculous  exemption  io2*"23  ^p  i^s*^  When  the  twelve  spies 
are  sent  into  Canaan  Num  13  they  explore  the  extreme  length 
of  the  country  ^\  reaching  the  northern  pass  known  as  'the 
entering  in  of  Hamath.'  But  the  next  verse  ^  represents  them 
as  starting  afresh,  they  arrive  at  Hebron,  and  enter  the  valley 
of  Eshcol,  where  they  cut  down  a  cluster  of  grapes  which  they 
then  carry  back  to  Moses  at  Kadesh  in  fulfilment  of  his  previous 
instructions  ^^  The  impressions  with  which  they  return  are 
equally  far  apart.  In  ^  they  report  that  the  land  flows  with 
milk  and  honey:  but  in  ^^  it  is  accused  of  devouring  instead 
of  sustaining  its  inhabitants.  Finally,  Caleb,  according  to  one 
version,  endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  to  make  an  immediate 
advance  13^^,  and  receives  the  promise  that  he  and  his  seed  shall 
possess  the  land  which  he  had  traversed  14^^:  while  another 
version  associates  with  him  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  14®  ®®  s® 
and  announces  exemption  to  both  from  the  doom  imposed  upon 
the  murmurers^  Once  more,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  in  Num  16,  issues  in  the  strange  result  that  their 
two  hundred  and  fifty  followers  ^  are  first  engulfed  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  possessions  ^^,  and  then  devoured  by  fire  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  ^.  The  process  by  which  this 
singular  consequence  has  become  possible  is  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  Analysis  Hex  ii :  its  explanation,  like  the  explanation  of  many 
similar  difficulties,  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  combine  two 
independent  stories.  But  coidd  such  a  combination  be  the  work 
of  an  eye-witness,  himself  the  agent  of  a  double  fate  ? 

*  In  this  passage  13*  Caleb  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Bat 
in  32^  and  Josh  14*  Caleb  is  not  an  Israelite  at  all,  he  is  a  descendant  of  the 
desert  tribe  of  Kenaz,  cp  Gen  15^*  36^  ^  ^  Josh  15^. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    CLUE  TO  THE  DOCUMENTS 

The  examples  which  hare  been  o£Fered  in  the  last  chapter 
appear  sufficient  to  prove  the  main  thesis  of  the  seventeenth* 
century  criticism,  viz  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  out  of 
different  documents.  But  they  throw  no  light  on  the  mode  by 
which  these  documents  may  be  distinguished ;  still  less  do  they 
enable  us  to  conjecture  their  number,  their  character,  their 
extent,  or  their  mutual  relations.  For  this  end  criticism  had  to 
take  a  further  step.  It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  the  original 
clue  was  discovered  in  the  field  of  Genesis  alone  by  an  investigator 
who  firmly  believed  that  the  Five  Books  were  the  work  of  Moses* 

h  In  1753  Jean  Astruc  of  Montpellier,  physician  by  profession 
and  CSatholic  by  religion  (his  father  had  been  a  Huguenot  pastor), 
published  anonymously  at  Brussels  the  little  book  which  con* 
tained  the  key  to  the  whole  position*  It  was  modestly  entitled 
Conjedures  sur  lea  m^moires  originaux  dont  U  paroU  que  Moyse  s^est 
servi  pour  con^paser  le  livre  de  la  Genbse,  Observing  that  some 
portions  of  the  book  were  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  name 
Elohim,  and  others  by  that  of  Yahweh,  he  suggested  that  these 
were  really  drawn  from  different  sources.  They  were  in  fact 
extracts  from  separate  documents  which  he  supposed  Moses  to 
have  arranged  in  four  parallel  columns.  These  were  subse- 
quently amalgamated  into  one,  the  present  confusion  of  the  text 
being  largely  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  copyists.  The  main 
distribution  fell  under  two  heads,  an  Elohim  narrative.  A,  and 
a  Yahweh  story,  B,  which  ran  through  the  entire  book.  The 
Elohim  source  consisted  of  i-a^  5  6^^  7«-io  "  22  »*  8i-i»  9I-10 

18  16.  28.  jilO-26  1.78-27  20^-17  2l2-82  22^-10  23  25^"^^  30^"^^  31*"*^ 
61-54  32I-3  25-83  33I-W  35^"*^  37  40-48  492»-83  ^q  JJ^   1-2.      To 

the  Yahweh  document  he  assigned  2^-4  6^~®  7^"*  ^^"**  21  24  a 

8*0-22  ^l   18-18   18-29    jq    jjl-a   27-32    12-13    15-16    I7I-2    iB-IQ** 
20^8  21I  83.  22^*'"1®  24  25^*"^  26^^33  27-28*  1^22  29  3o2*-*3  31I-8 

*  Whether  from  inadyertenoe,  or  as  an  indication  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  ascription,  this  verse  appears  in  each  of  Astruc's  documents. 
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48-60  32*-2*  3317-20  38  39  49^"^^  There  remained  a  small 
number  of  passages  which  did  not  seem  homogeneous  with  either 
of  the  two  main  narratives,  or  with  each  other.  According  to 
the  letters  which  he  employed  for  their  designation  (pp  308-315), 
they  stood  thus:  C  7«>  ^s.^  d  3528.^  e  14,  P  i^-^^  G  2220-24^ 
H  2512-18,  I  34,  K  26«.,  28«-»,  L  36i-«i  "-«,  M  3620-30.  Most 
of  these  are  concerned  with  events  or  tribes  outside  the  main 
current  of  the  patriarchal  history.  They  were  derived  in  Astruc's 
view  from  the  Midianites  among  whom  Moses  sojourned,  or  the 
nomads  of  the  desert  whom  he  encountered  in  the  wanderings. 
The  modem  analysis  differs  in  many  respects  from  Astruc's, 
which  especially  suffers  from  tiie  limitations  which  he  imposed 
upon  it.  He  did  not  carry  it  beyond  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Exodus,  in  which  he  found  the  continuation  of  his  document  A. 
As  this  passage  related  the  eariy  life  of  Moses,  he  ascribed  it 
(together  with  the  group  to  which  it  belonged)  to  Amram,  Moses' 
father.  Had  he  studied  the  composition  of  the  succeeding  books^ 
he  might  have  been  able  greatly  to  strengthen  his  fundamental 
hypothesia  But  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  should  have 
effected  so  much,  than  that  his  instruments  of  partition  should 
have  been  imperfect^  and  his  results  consequently  incomplete. 
If  Eichhom  afterwards  covered  a  wider  field  of  learning  and 
became  the  true  founder  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  its 
broadest  sense,  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  owes  most  to  Astruc. 
2.  The  real  key  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  Ex  62~^  The  passages  which  are  gradually  found 
to  be  allied  with  it  confront  us  in  turn  with  all  the  complicated 
questions  concerning  the  constituents  of  the  Pive  Books.  It 
opens  with  the  solemn  declaration  of  Elohim  to  Moses : — 

'^  I  am  Tahweh :  'and  I  appeared  onto  Abraham,  onto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  as  Gk)d  Almighty  [^  El  Shaddai^  but  by  my  name  Tahweh  I  was  not 
known  to  them.  ^And  I  have  also  established  my  covenant  with  them,  to 
give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  their  sojoumings,  wherein  they 
sojourned.  ^And  moreover  I  have  heard  the  groaning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  whom  the  Egyptians  keep  in  bondage ;  and  I  have  remembered  my 
covenant. 

Two  facts  of  tiie  utmost  importance  are  here  definitely  asserted. 
In  revealing  himself  as  Tahweh,  God  affirms  that  he  had  not 
been  known  by  that  name  to  the  fore£Eithers  of  Israel ;  but  he  had 
appeared  to  tiiem  as  El  ShaddaL  On  the  basis  of  these  words 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  look  for  traces  in  Genesis  of  divine 
manifestations  to  the  patriarchs  under  the  title  El  Shaddai,  and 
their  discovery  would  afford  a  presumption  that  they  belonged  to 
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the  same  document.  On  the  other  hand  the  occurrence  of  similar 
manifestations  in  the  character  of  Tahweh  would  directly  contra- 
dict the  express  words  of  the  text,  and  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  author.  The  distinction  which  Astruc  adopted  has  thus 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  its  inmiediate 
application  is  simple  and  easy.  Does  the  book  of  Genesis  contain 
revelations  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  El  Shaddai  ? 
To  Abraham  and  Jacob,  certainly:  ^I  am  El  Shaddai'  Qen  17^ 
and  35^^ ;  but  the  corresponding  announcement  to  Isaac  is  missing. 
Mingled  with  these,  however,  are  other  passages  of  a  different 
nature,  such  as  the  divine  utterance  to  Abram  15^  '  I  am  Yahweh 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees ' ;  or  to  Jacob  28^^ 
*  I  am  Tahweh,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  £Either,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac/  Side  by  side  with  these  stand  many  others  describing  the 
recognition  of  Yahweh  by  the  patriarchs  and  their  contemporaries. 
Between  Bethel  and  Ai  Abram  '  builded  an  altar  unto  Yahwehy 
and  called  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh '  12®  cp  13^  ^^  21^^  To  the 
king  of  Sodom  Abram  declared  that  he  had  sworn  '  to  Yahweh  ' 
to  take  none  of  the  'goods'  recovered  from  the  Mesopotamian 
invaders  14^.  Sand  complained  to  her  husband,  '  Yahweh  hath 
restrained  me  from  bearing '  16^.  When  the  mysterious  visitor 
rebukes  her  for  her  incredulity,  he  asks  '  Is  anything  too  hard  for 
Tahweh  ? '  18^^.  Lot  is  warned  by  the  men  whom  he  has  enter* 
tained,  '  Yahweh  hath  sent  us  to  destroy '  this  place  19^^  But  it 
is  not  needful  to  accumulate  further  instances.  The  name  is 
known  beyond  the  confines  of  Canaan.  The  'man'  in  search  of 
a  bride  for  his  master's  son  is  welcomed  with  it  at  the  city  of 
Nahor  by  Laban,  '  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  Yahweh '  24^^.  And 
it  is  of  such  ancient  use  that  it  can  be  said  of  the  family  of  Adam, 
'then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh'  4^^  But 
unless  the  writer  of  Ex  6^  contradicts  himself,  not  one  of  these 
passages  can  have  issued  from  his  hand  "*. 

8.  An  examination  of  the  passages  containing  the  three  revela* 
lions  to  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  at  once  reveals  a  number  of 
other  important  links  connecting  them  together. 

(a)  The  record  in  Ex  6^  refers  to  the  '  establishment '  of  a  cove- 
nant with  tiiem,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan,  farther  described  as  the  '  land  of  their  sojoumings.'  This 
covenant  is  first  announced  to  Abraham : — 

'  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  he  would  never  have  employed  the 
name  in  narrative. 
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Gen  17^  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  and  thy 
seed  after  thee  throughout  their  generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to 
be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  *And  I  will  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  of  thy  sojoumings,  all  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God. 

The  promise  is  then  repeated  to  Jacob : — 

35^'  The  land  which  I  gave  unto  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land. 

Around  Uiis  main  declaration  cluster  others,  displaying  marked 
resemblances.  The  revelation  is  in  each  case  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  patriarch's  name ;  Abram  becomes  Abraham  17^, 
and  Jacob  Israel  35^^.  Each  is  addressed  as  the  sire  of  a  race  of 
kings: — 


i^Ab  The  father  of  a  multitude  of 
nations  have  I  made  thee.  ...*'*  and 
I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings 
shall  come  out  of  thee. 


35^^^  A  nation  and  a  company  ot 
nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings 
shall  come  out  of  thy  loins. 


Abraham  is  further  assured  that  El  Shaddai  will '  multiply '  him, 
and  make  him  'exceeding  fruitful'  17^  ®,  a  similar  destiny  being 
also  in  store  for  Ishmael  17^^ ;  while  Jacob  receives  the  command 
'be  fruitful  and  multiply'  35^ ^  The  'appearing'  ends  in  each 
case  with  the  divine  ascension,  'and  Gk)d  went  up'  17**  35^^ 

(&)  The  community  of  thought  and  language  between  these 
three  passages  is  unmistakable ;  and  17  35^'^^  Ex  6^^  may  be 
confidently  assigned  to  a  common  source.  This  at  once  makes  it 
probable  that  they  are  not  isolated  fragments.  It  is  true  that  the 
document  to  which  they  belong  has  not  been  incorporated  entire, 
for  the  promise  to  Isaac  mentioned  in  both  Gen  35^^  and  £x  6^  is 
not  to  be  found.  But  the  presumption  is  strong  that  these  great 
scenes  were  linked  by  narratives  which  related  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  this  is  clearly  established  by  the  sequel  in  6^ 
which  afiirms  that  Qod  has  '  heard  the  groaning  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  whom  the  Egsrptians  keep  in  bondage.'  Between  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  Israel  and  the  announcement  of  the  deliver* 
ance  of  his  posterity  from  servitude  must  lie  some  account  of  the 
patriarch's  progeny,  and  of  their  migration  from  Canaan  into 
Egypt  Similarly  the  relation  of  Gten  35^^*  to  17  implies  that 
the  descent  of  Jacob  from  Abraham  formed  part  of  the  same 
story ;  and  the  allusions  to  Sarah  and  Ishmael  in  17  indicate  that 
a  family  history  lies  behind.  The  immediate  antecedents^  indeed, 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Abraham  was  then  ninety-nine  years  old 
and  Ishmael  thirteen  17^  ^^•.  These  dates  cohere  with  the  record 
of  Ishmael's  birth  16^^  when  Abram  was  '  fourscore  and  six  years 
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old.'  There^  a  new  person  is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  Ishmaers 
mother  Hagar.  She  is  the  heroine  of  the  previous  story  i6^~~^^, 
where  the  use  of  the  name  Yahweh  ^  ^^  in  actual  speech  forbids 
the  ascription  to  the  writer  of  17  and  Ex  6^.  But  G^n  16^  sup- 
plies another  date  '  after  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land 
of  Canaan'  (cp  'land  of  Canaan'  17^),  and  ^  obviously  carries  ^  with 
it,  though  ^  is  inadmissible  in  consequence  of  Sarai's  reference  to 
Tahwehu  When  Abram  received  Hagar  at  Sarai's  hand,  he  must 
have  been  eighty-five  years  old.  Ten  years  before  he  had  entered 
Canaan*  Was  his  arrival  chronicled  by  this  writer?  The  cove- 
nant in  15  is  plainly  not  his  record :  it  is  made  by  Yahweh  ^^, 
and  it  announces  a  gift  far  wider  in  extent  than  the  '  land  of 
Canaan '  promised  in  17.  The  acts  of  worship  specified  in  13^  ^^ 
and  12*^*  cannot  likewise  proceed  from  him.  But  in  12^^  ^  there 
is  a  description  which  tallies  exactly  with  16^ : — 

^  And  Abram  was  seventy  and  fiye  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  ^And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  sod,  and  all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten 
in  Haran;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 

Ten  years,  therefore,  before  Abram  took  Hagar  to  wife  he  had 
brought  Sarai  into  the  land  of  Canaan  from  Haran.  By  a  similar 
method  we  learn  from  11^^  that  Abram  was  the  son  of  Terah, 
who  had  himself  started  the  great  removal  but  had  died  upon  the 
way,  the  '  generations  (tcH^dhoth^)  of  Terah*  being  traced  in  ii^-«. 
Terah's  pedigree  is  set  forth,  in  its  turn,  in  '  the  generations  of 
Shem'  iii^2«^  At  this  point  the  inquiry  takes  a  wider  ranga 
The  '  generations  of  Shem '  are  connected  with  *  the  generation^ 
of  the  sons  of  Koah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth '  10^ :  these  point 
back  to  a  similar  heading  for  their  father,  6^  'these  are  thd 
generations  of  Noah.'  The  descent  of  Noah  from  Adam  is 
exhibited  in  5,  entitled  'the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.^ 
This  opens  with  a  plain  reference  to  the  creation  of  man  in  the 
likeness  of  Elohim  i^,  male  and  female  together :  and  the  narra* 
tive  of  the  creative  process  concludes  in  2^^  with  the  corresponding 
formula  Hhese  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the 
earth.' 

(y)  A  probability  is  thus  created  that  there  runs  through  the 
book  of  Genesis  a  document  in  which  the  name  Yahweh  was 
excluded  from  recognition  by  the  patriarchs,  while  the  name 

•  For  this  peculiar  formula  cp  '77 ;  another  word  appears  in  6*  9^'  17^  *  >', 
cp  '76. 
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Elohim  was  employed  freely  (in  Qen  1-2^*  it  occurs  thirty-five 
times).  The  docmnent  was  further  divided  into  sections,  entitled 
*'  these  are  the  generations  of . .  /  As  the  revelation  of  El  Shaddai 
to  Isaac  has  been  dropped  in  amalgamation  with  other  documents, 
80  (it  would  seem  likely)  the  '  generations  of  Abraham '  have  been 
put  aside ;  but  the  titles  for  Ishmael  25^^,  Isaac  25^^,  and  Jacob 
37^^  have  all  been  preserved.  The  task  that  next  confronts  the 
investigator  is  to  ^determine,  if  he  can,  the  contents  of  these 
sections.  To  the  three  leading  passages  already  considered,  in 
17  35®""^*  Ex  6^*,  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  in  (Jen  1-2**  may 
with  some  confidence  be  added.  These  serve  as  a  standard  of 
inquiry,  and  supply  us  with  numerous  harmonies  of  thought  and 
language.  For  example,  when  Isaac  sends  Jacob  to  find  a  wife 
in  Paddan-aram,  and  invokes  on  him  the  blessing  with  which 
El  Shaddai  had  blessed  Abraham,  it  is  plain  that  28^-  depends  on 
jy6-8  a^  Similarly,  when  Jacob  recites  to  Joseph  48^-  the  *appear- 
ing '  of  El  Shaddai  to  him  at  Luz,  his  words  are  a  free  repro- 
duction of  the  declaration  in  35^^*  ^  Such  instances  of  quotation 
are  necessarily  rare.  But  in  other  passages  practical  certitude 
is  attained  by  the  recurrence  of  characteristic  phrases  in  such 
definite  groups  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  they  are  of  diverse  (^gin.  Thus  when  Elohim  announces 
the  impending  flood  to  l^oah  Gen  6^^*  •  he  promises  ^^  to  '  establish 
his  covenant '  with  him.  The  phrase  is  identical  with  that  in 
17^  ^\  but  differs  from  the  making  of  the  covenant  by  Tahweh 
15^®.  In  preparation  for  the  catasi3x>phe  Noah  is  commanded  to 
take  into  the  ark  one  pair  of  each  species  of  living  thing,  male 
and  female  6^^  (cp  i^^).  The  classification  6^  runs  side  by  side 
with  i*^  2*~**  ^^,  as  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  formula  'after  its 
kind.'  When  the  terrible  year  of  destruction  has  passed,  Elohim's 
blessing  and  covenant  in  9^'^^  combine  the  terminology  of  both 
I  and  17.  The  conmiand  to  Noah  and  his  sons  ^  '  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  *  is  that  addressed  to  the  original 
humanity  i^^ :  the  '  moving  things '  that  are  given  for  food  as  the 
green  herb  ^,  recall  the  gift  of  i^ :  as  the  waters  had  '  swarmed ' 
at  the  original  creative  word  i^^-,  so  let  the  race  of  men  which 
should  start  from  Noah  and  his  sons  9^.  The  covenant  is  then 
'established'  ^  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  6^^:   it  id 

'  Cp  '  bless,  make  frnitful,  and  mnliiply'  17*  6  is  m  .  <  thee  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  '17^;  *  land  of  thy  sojoumings  *  i7«. 

^  It  is  curious  that  98*  and  48*  are  f^irther  linked  together  by  the  unique 
phrase  'company  of  peoples.' 
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established  with  Noah  and  his  seed  after  him  (ep  17"^)  '  for  per- 
petual generations'  ^'  (cp  17^  'throughout  their  generations'): 
like  that  with  Abraham  it  is  marked  by  a  '  token '  9^^^"^  17^1,  and 
each  is  further  deseribed  as  'everlasting'  9^*  17^  ^^.  It  thus 
beoomes  practically  certain  that  i-«*»  5  6*^^  9^"""  are  blocks  of 
a  common  narrative^  to  which  the  El  Shaddai  reyelations  also 
belonged. 

4.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  carry  further  the  general  expo- 
sition of  the  analytical  method  thus  founded  upon  the  statement 
of  Ex  6^'^  The  passages  which  have  been  already  extracted 
show  us  a  document  which  opened  with  the  Creation.  In  a 
stately  order  heaven  and  earth  are  wrought  out  of  the  darkness 
and  the  waters  of  the  deep ;  the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure ; 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  set  in  the  sky;  sea,  air,  and  land  receive 
their  appropriate  inhabitants,  and  man  appears,  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  whole.  The  lives  of  ten  patriarchs  carry  the  story 
on  to  Noah,  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  earth  is  full  of  wicked- 
ness, and  Elohim  announces  that  he  will  destroy  all  flesh.  Noah 
and  his  family  only  are  saved ;  they  become  the  progenitors  of 
a  new  race,  and  in  the  table  of  nations  in  Gen  10  the  author 
sketches  the  distribution  of  the  peoples  within  his  ken,  arranging 
them  in  three  groups  derived  respectively  from  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.  The  scope  of  his  narrative  is  then  contracted  to  a  par- 
ticular line  of  the  posterity  of  Shem,  through  which  is  derived 
the  family  of  Terah.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Terah  the  family  of 
Abram  is  then  selected.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
There  Abraham  is  depicted  as  the  father  of  nations,  and  receives 
the  promise  of  the  land  for  the  posterity  of  a  son  yet  to  be  bom 
to  him.  The  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  23  secures 
for  Abraham  an  actual  possession  in  the  soil ;  and  there  in  due 
time  he  himself  is  interred  by  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  25^*. 
From  these  two  the  younger  is  chosen ;  with  a  brief  enimieration 
of  Ishmael's  '  generations '  25^^"^'^  the  writer  passes  to  Isaac's 
family  25^^.  Once  more  a  double  line  opens  in  the  persons  of 
Esau  and  Jacob ;  but  when  Isaac  has  been  duly  laid  to  his  rest 
2^27-29^  the  migration  of  Esau  to  Edom  36®-  clears  the  ground  for 
the  sole  occupancy  of  Jacob  37^  ^.  At  this  point  the  narrative 
breaks  off  abruptly,  to  be  resumed  only  in  fragments  describing 
the  removal  of  Jacob  to  join  Joseph  in  Egypt  46^"  y  his  reception 
by  Pharaoh  47'^*  *,  and  his  death  after  seventeen  years'  residence 
beside  the  Nile.    His  last  act  was  to  charge  his  sons  to  bury  him 
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in  the  family  sepulchre  in  the  field  of  Madipelah  49^^^,  and  they 
duly  fulfilled  his  command  50^^- •  In  a  few  brief  sentences  the 
author  indicates  the  enslavement  which  reduced  a  subsequent 
generation  beneath  the  Egyptian  tyranny,  and  afiirms  that 
^Elohim  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac, 
and  with  Jacob'  Ex  i^"*  "^  1*  "b  2*^b-25^  The  way  is  thus  open 
for  the  declaration  to  Moses  &->.  As  this  has  behind  it  a  long 
past,  stretching  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  so  it  also  opens 
up  an  immediate  future.  In  ^"^  Moses  is  commanded  to  announce 
to  his  countrymen  the  redemption  which  Tahweh  purposes  to 
accomplish.  The  deliverance  will  be  marked  by  'great  judges 
ments,'  and  it  will  be  followed  by  a  solemn  act  of  divine  adoption 
when  Tahweh  will  take  Israel  for  a  people  and  will  be  to  them 
a  God  (cp  Qen  17^  *&).  In  the  sequel  Israel  shall  enter  the  country 
where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  sojourned,  and  it  shall  be 
given  them  for  an  heritage.  The  document  thus  sketches  out  its 
own  contents;  it  may  be  expected  to  carry  on  the  narrative 
through  the  manifestation  of  Yahweh's  outstretched  arm  against 
Pharaoh,  through  the  perils  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  wilderness, 
through  the  foundation  of  the  religious  institutions  which  would 
demonstrate  God's  presence  in  their  midst,  till  the  children  of 
Israel  are  settled  safely  in  the  promised  land. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THB  COXPOBinON  OF  GENESIS — lOTMBERS 

Whek  the  toVdhoih  sections  are  removed  from  the  book  of 
Genesis,  what  remains? 

1.  It  is  soon  apparent  that  their  elimination  has  not  solved 
all  the  problems.  A  number  of  duplicates  still  remain,  neither 
of  which  can  be  satisfactorily  assigned  to  the  toFdhoth  document. 

(a)  For  example,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  story 
of  Hagar  in  Qen  i6^^^  does  not  belong  to  the  toVdhoth  account  of 
Abram  i6^  ^  ^^*  17.  Not  only  does  the  indignant  Sarai  appeal 
for  vindication  to  Tahweh  ^,  but  Tahweh's  angel  himself  addresses 
Hagar  with  the  promise  that  Tahweh  has  heard  her  affliction  ^\ 
But  this  incident  has  its  counterpart  in  21,  where  the  angel  of 
Elohim  calls  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven  with  the  assurance  that  Elohim 
has  heard  the  voice  of  her  dying  boy.  Yet  this  narrative  12-20^ 
which  employs  the  name  Elohim  exclusively,  shows  no  affinities 
with  the  toVdhoth  book.  The  play  on  the  name  Ishmael  (God 
hears)  in  ^^  has  been  already  introduced  in  17^^  ('as  for  Ishmael 
I  have  heard  thee')i  but  the  promise  of  future  greatness  for 
Ishmael  which  this  passage  contains  finds  but  a  faint  echo  in 
the  restrained  language  of  21^^,  The  angelic  message  out  of  the 
sky  has  no  parallel  in  the  toVdhoth  stories,  while  these  heavenly 
agencies  reappear  elsewhere  in  fresh  connexions.  They  ascend 
and  descend  on  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  dream  28^^,  so  that  when 
he  awakes  he  exclaims  *  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God  ' 
(Bethel)  ^^  ^.  This  passage  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  writer  of 
1 7  and  35*~^*,  for  35^*  affirms  that  the  name  Bethel  was  conferred 
by  Jacob,  not  on  his  flight  to  Haran,  but  on  his  return  to  Canaan 
from  Paddan-aram.  Similar  phenomena  are  presented  elsewhere. 
The  angel  of  Elohim  again  appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream  in  31^^  ^^, 
and  Elohim  himself  visits  Laban  in  the  same  manner  a  few 
nights  afterwards  31^.  This  is  but  the  parallel  to  a  visit  to 
Abimelech  of  Gerar  20^  on  behalf  of  Abraham's  wife  whom  he 
had  innocently  taken  for  himsel£  But  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  the  author  of  17  who  puts  Sarah  at  ninety  }'^,  should  describe 
her  afterwards  (when  she  is  miraculously  with  child)  as  sought 
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in  marriage  by  Abimelech.  It  would  seem  then  that  the 
remaining  narratives  of  Genesis  when  the  ioVdhoih  sections  are 
withdrawn  fall  again  into  two  groups.  Of  these,  one  is  marked 
by  the  recognition  of  the  name  Yahweh  from  the  earliest  times 
4^®.  The  other  avoids  it,  and  in  story  after  story  employs  the 
name  Elohim  alone.  Now  it  has  been  already  shown  (ante  p  48) 
that  the  revelation  of  Tahweh  in  Ex  6^**,  the  commission  to 
Moses,  and  the  appointment  of  Aaron  as  his  spokesman,  have 
their  counterpart  in  a  previous  narrative  3-4.  A  second  clue 
is  thus  afforded  to  the  separation  of  the  materials  which  still 
exhibit  conflicting  phenomena.  The  toVdhoth  document  was 
not  alone  in  its  view  of  the  progress  of  revelation.  Another 
narrative  of  the  patriarchal  history  was  constructed  on  the  same 
assumption  that  the  name  Elohim  only  was  in  the  possession 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  the  name  Yahweh  being  first 
revealed  to  Moses.  It  is  true  that  31^"^^  does  not  explicitly 
affirm  like  6^  that  the  name  Yahweh  had  not  been  previously 
in  use.  Yet  the  passage  can  hardly  bear  any  other  interpretation. 
When  Moses  inquires  of  Elohim  what  answer  he  shall  give  if 
his  people  ask  for  the  name  of  the  Gk>d  by  whose  authority 
he  speaks,  it  is  i^parent  that  the  reply  'Thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Yahweh  the  Gk>d  of  your  fathers  • .  . 
hath  sent  me  unto  you '  contains  a  new  name.  Though  it  is  not 
asserted,  it  is  assuredly  imph'ed  that  the  designation  by  which 
the  ancestral  Deity  will  from  that  time  be  known,  had  not  been 
known  up  to  that  tima 

(3)  The  document  which  thus  runs  a  parallel  course  with  the 
toVdhoth  book,  I'eally  resembles  it  only  in  this  single  conception. 
Its  scope  is  far  more  limited.  It  makes  its  flrst  appearance  at 
any  length  in  Gen  2a  Whether  it  originally  contained  a  view 
of  the  origins  of  the  Hebrew  people  before  Abraham,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  traversed  the 
entire  course  of  human  affairs  from  creation,  or  some  definite 
traces  of  it  would  surely  have  been  preserved.  When,  however, 
it  is  compared  with  the  Yahwist  narratives  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  toVdhoth  sections  on  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  in  spite 
of  the  difference  concerning  the  divine  name,  its  whole  spirit 
and  method,  its  thought,  its  style,  and  its  diction,  assimilate 
it  to  the  first  group  rather  than  to  the  second.  The  Elohist  story 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  20  has  its  parallels  in  the  Yahwist  stories 
of  Abram  in   12^^*^  and  Isaac  26^"^\    The  Elohist  covenant 
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between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  21^*  *  is  matched  by  the 
Yahwist  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech  26^*  •  (cp  21^  'Elohim 
is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest,'  26^^  'we  saw  plainly  that 
Tahweh  was  with  thee').  The  two  accounts  of  the  Bethel 
revelation  are  actually  interwoven  28^^^,  and  both  differ  essen* 
tially  from  the  toVdhoth  version  35^"^*.  The  return  of  Jacob 
from  Mesopotamia  is  related  by  the  tol^dhoih  writer  in  his  brief 
migration  formula  31^^^  ^ep  12^  36^),  while  the  Tahwist  and 
Elohist  invest  it  with  a  multiplicity  of  romantic  detail.  The 
characteristics  of  the  three  sources,  however,  will  be  better 
apprehended  at  a  further  stage  in  the  inquiry.  Assuming  at 
present  that  they  can  be  discriminated,  at  least  as  regards  their 
main  contents,  between  Gen  i  and  Ex  6,  the  question  immediately 
arises  whether  they  are  continued  beyond  that  limit. 

2.  The  analysis  of  Astruc  was  confined  to  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Even  Eichhorn,  while  indicating  in  masterly  style  the  method 
by  which  it  might  be  established  on  a  sound  literary  basis, 
did  not  attempt  to  carry  it  further.  But  as  criticism  advanced 
and  acquired  a  securer  grasp  of  its  material,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  measure  which  Astruc  had  meted  out  to  the  first  book 
should  be  applied  to  its  successors. 

(a)  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  revelation  in  Ex  6^ 
points  forward  to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  Its 
counterpart  in  3^0-15  i^yg  on  Moses  the  duty  of  leading  forth 
Elohim's  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  declares  that  the  proof  of 
his  divine  commission  will  be  realized  when  they  serve  Elohim 
upon  mount  Horeb.  The  parallel  in  the  Yahwist  narrative 
cannot  of  course  contain  the  first  announcement  of  a  new  name 
for  Deity.  But  it  also  charges  Moses  to  report  the  divine  purpose 
of  deliverance  3^^*,  and  inform  his  countrymen  that  Yahweh 
has  come  down  to  their  aid  3^,  and  will  bring  them  up  out  of 
Egypt  into  a  good  land  and  a  large,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
All  three  documents,  therefore,  presumably  related  the  Exodus, 
and  two  at  least,  if  not  the  third,  continued  the  narrative  till 
the  Israelites  were  safely  planted  in  the  country  where  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  once  sojourned.  Does  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  justify  this  expectation?  The  composition  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  undoubtedly  presents  phenomena  analogous  to 
those  of  Genesis.  There  are  similar  indications  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  independent  narratives.  There  are  similar  diversities  of 
view,  and  conflicts  of  fact^  implying  the  combination  of  two  or. 
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more  sources.  But  the  problems  are  in  many  cases  more  intricate 
imd  perplexing.  There  are  passages  where  the  tests  which  were 
available  for  the  partition  in  Genesis  seem  to  fade  away ;  and 
the  results  of  the  analysis  are  reduced  to  various  degrees  of 
probability,  Tet  when  all  deductions  are  made,  the  composition 
of  Exodus  out  of  the  triple  strand  constituting  the  narratives 
of  Genesis  is  practically  certain.  The  continuation  of  the  book  to 
which  the  toVdhoth  sections  in  the  pre-Mosaic  story  formed  the 
introduction,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  true  that  in 
comparison  with  the  Yahwist  source,  the  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  divine  name  Elohim  (or  El  Shaddai  on  occasions  of  great 
solemnity)  is  maintained  no  longer.  But  this  hardly  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  distribution.  There  are  now  two  narratives 
freely  using  the  divine  name  Yahweh,  just  as  there  were  two 
sources  in  Genesis  which  regularly  employed  the  name  Elohim  ®. 
On  the  other  hand  a  very  important  element  of  comparison  is 
introduced  here  for  the  first  time,  supplying  a  significant  series 
of  fresh  criteria.  This  is  the  element  of  sacred  law,  of  the 
institutions  of  worship,  and  the  usages  of  religion.  As  will  be 
3een  hereafter,  the  Yahwist  and  Elohist  narratives  in  Genesis 
resemble  each  other  in  sharing  a  common  conception  of  the 
patriarchal  cultus.  The  Yahwist  recognizes  prayer  and  sacrifice 
as  among  the  earliest  of  human  acts  4^-  ^.  The  Elohistic  Abraham 
has  scarcely  made  his  appearance  before  he  is  summoned  to  offer 
up  his  son  Isaac  22.  But  in  the  kH^dhoth  sections  Noah  provides 
no  sweet  savour  for  his  divine  deliverer  (ct  8^^) ;  no  altars  are 
built,  no  hallowed  name  is  invoked.  In  imposing  a  law  of 
abstinence  from  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it  9^  Elohim  is  not  laying 
down  a  rule  for  Israel  only:  the  command  is  addressed  to 
humanity  at  large.  Even  the  rite  of  circumcision  demanded 
from  Abraham  is  performed  on  Ishmael,  and  passes  out  of  the 
limits  of  Canaan  and  the  sacred  line.  But  the  continuation  of 
the  toVdhoth  document  proves  beyond  doubt  that  its  main  object 
is  to  portray  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel,  its  sanctuary, 
its  sacrifices,  its  solemn  festivals,  and  its  sacerdotal  order.  To 
this  source  (the  proof  will  be  found  in  the  analysis)  belongs  not 
only  a  story  of  the  'judgements'  by  which  Yahweh  secured 
Israel's  deliverance  and  brought  the  people  in  safety  out  of 

'  The  case  of  the  third  narrative  of  Genesis  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  passages  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  where  it  still  seems  to  prefer  the 
Xuune  ElohinL 
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^KfV^  but  also  a  vast  code  of  priestly  law,  in  which  the  Dwelling 
or  Abode  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  is  described 
with  the  most  minute  precision,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
consecration  of  its  officers  are  ordained  Ex  25-30  35-40.  The 
theme  is  resumed  with  a  manual  of  sacrifice  at  the  opening  of 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  incorporated 
into  this  great  work.  It  is  further  elaborated  in  the  picture 
of  the  camp  life  of  Israel  in  Num  i-io ;  and  it  reappears  from 
time  to  time  in  the  incidents  of  the  march  from  Sinai  until  Israel 
ia  on  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Jordan  and  the  death  of  Moses 
is  announced  26-36.  Nor  does  it  terminate  eyen  there.  The 
expectation  generated  by  the  language  of  Ex  6^~®  is  fulfilled 
by  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among 
the  victorious  tribes  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  This  comprehensive 
treatise  has  received  the  name  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  is  indicated 
by  the  letter  F. 

(/3)  The  characteristics  of  F  are  so  clear  and  well  marked,  that 
there  can  only  occasionally  be  any  doubt  concerning  the  passages 
to  be  assigned  to  it.  Its  definite  ideas  and  its  firmly  knit 
institutions  supply  an  invaluable  standard  of  comparison.  What- 
ever doubts  may  yet  remain  about  its  origin  and  date,  the 
diversity  of  opinion  about  its  actual  constituent  parts  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  the 
Yahwist  and  Elohist  narratives.  The  criterion  supplied  by  the 
different  divine  names  in  Genesis  was  there  of  great  importance, 
owing  to  the  general  similarity  of  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  two  sources.  After  Ex  3  that  criterion  tends  to  decline  in. 
frequency  and  value,  though  it  does  not  wholly  disappear. 
Happily  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  instrument  of  discrimination. 
There  are  indeed  cases  in  Exodus  as  in  Genesis  where  there 
is  palpable  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  composite,  yet  its  actual 
elements  can  only  be  separated  with  differing  degrees  of  pro* 
bability.  Yet  there  seems  no  substantial  reason  for  doubting 
that  when  the  portions  due  to  F  have  been  removed  from  Exodus, 
the  remainder  belongs  to  the  Yahwist  and  Elohist  of  Genesis. 
Neither  of  these  writers  is,  like  F,  primarily  concerned  with 
religious  institutions.  Yet  each  has  included  a  brief  collection 
of  ancient  law  Ex  21-23  ^^^  34*  whose  correspondences  with 
each  other  and  variations  from  F  are  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
significance.  By  one  the  sacred  mountain  is  called  Horeb,  by 
the  other  Sinai;   but  both  agree  in  making  it  the  scene  of 

1* 
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a  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  in  which  the  conduct 
required  from  the  people  in  their  future  home  is  laid  down. 
Each  has  its  tale  of  incidents  upon  the  march ;  each  relates  the 
beginnings  of  the  conquest  north  of  Moab;  each  carries  the 
Israelites  across  the  Jordan  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  describes 
their  settlement  under  Joshua  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
Nor  indeed  do  they  seem,  like  F,  to  have  stopped  there.  As 
their  chief  interest  was  historical,  it  was  not  limited  to  the 
religious  foundations  of  the  Mosaic  age.  The  books  which  follow 
Joshua  display  many  of  the  peculiarities  already  observed  in 
Genesis  and  its  successors.  Judges  and  Samuel,  likewise,  contain 
abundant  traces  of  compilation.  Duplicate  narratives  lie  side 
by  side,  or  are  even  woven  together.  The  same  methods  which 
lead  to  the  decomposition  of  Genesis  can  be  applied  to  them 
with  corresponding  results.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  in 
what  relation  their  constituent  elements  stand  to  the  documents 
of  the  Hexateuch.  No  clear  traces  can  be  discerned  of  P,  though 
there  is  at  least  one  episode  showing  occasional  curious  parallels 
of  phrase  (Judg  20-21).  Two  other  groups,  however,  range 
themselves  by  natural  affinity  with  the  Tahwist  and  Elohist  of 
the  Hexateuch:  and  it  seems  a  probable  conjecture  that  these 
narratives  constituted  two  great  collections  of  the  national  tradi- 
tions down  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Not  till  after 
the  conquests  of  David  were  the  ideal  limits  of  Israel's  dominion 
set  at  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  south-west  and  the  Euphrates 
in  the  north-east  Gen  15^^  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
document  which  related  the  promise  also  described  its  fulfilment. 
For  purposes  of  convenience  it  is  usual  to  denote  the  Yahwist 

■ 

narrative  which  employs  the  sacred  name  JHVH  from  the 
beginning  by  J ;  while  the  Elohist  is  naturally  represented  by 
E.  The  obvious  fact  that  Genesis  opens  with  a  passage  &om  the 
Priestly  Code  P,  and  that  the  ioVdhoth  sections  form  the  literary 
groundwork  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  patriarchal  stories, 
justifies  the  provisional  view  that  whatever  may  be  the  resi)ectiv6 
dates  of  the  documents,  P  forms  the  actual  basis  of  the  present 
amalgamation.  As  J  is  the  next  to  enter  2^^,  while  E  makes 
its  appearance  last,  the  composition  of  the  first  four  books, 
Genesis — Nimibers,  may  be  sunmiarized  by  the  formula  PJE. 
These  elements^  moreover,  can  all  be  recognized  again  in  Joshua. 
But  in  the  meantime  a  new  item  of  the  highest  importance  has 
been  introduced. 
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(y)  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in 
the  Hexateuch.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  series  of  discourses  delivered 
by  Hoses  to  Israel  immediately  before  his  death.  These  discourses 
are  partly  historic,  in  the  shape  of  a  recital  of  the  events  at  Horeb 
or  during  the  wanderings  since ;  they  are  partly  hortatory ;  and 
partly  concerned  with  the  promulgation  of  statutes  and  judge* 
ments,  some  of  which  correspond  with  earlier  issues,  while  some 
are  wholly  new.  The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  connexion 
of  Deuteronomy  with  what  precedes.  On  the  traditional  hypo- 
thesis  of  unity  of  authorship  a  very  singular  phenomenon  presents 
itself.  Chronologically  the  book  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the 
concluding  chapters  of  Numbers  26-36  ^  In  that  group  of 
narrative  and  law  the  organization  of  the  people  is  regularly 
described  by  certain  terms,  'congregation,' '  tribe'  (ntdD),  'princes 
of  the  congregation ; '  the  Levites  are  formally  endowed  with 
forty-eight  cities  35^'^;  Joshua  receives  a  final  charge  £rom  Moses 
(since  his  end  is  near)  27^^- •  and  is  solemnly  set  before  Eleazar  the 
priest  and  all  the  congregation.  But  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
all  this  is  changed.  The  'congregation'  disappears,  and  an 
'  assembly '  takes  its  place.  The  tribes  are  always  designated  by 
another  term  (DSr) ;  the  '  princes '  are  converted  into  '  heads  of 
tribes'  and  'elders.'  The  Levites  are  declared  to  have  no  in- 
heritance; they  live  scattered  among  the  homesteads  of  the 
people ;  and  in  consequence  they  are  constantly  commended  to 
public  charity  along  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Finally, 
on  the  approach  of  Moses'  death  31^^"  he  gives  Joshua  a  solemn 
charga  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  Eleazar  the  priest  or  of 
the  congregation.  Yahweh  himself  is  at  once  its  witness  and  its 
sanction,  standing  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  the  entrance  of  the 
sacred  Tent.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  obvious  differences  which 
divide  Deuteronomy  (which  will  in  future  be  indicated  by  D) 
from  the  supposed  contemporary  passage  Num  26-36.  The  basis 
of  comparison  is  sufficiently  large  to  prove  that  the  same  writer 
could  not  have  written  both.  Three  lines  of  evidence  lead  to 
a  common  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  the  vocabulary  changes 
completely  at  the  opening  of  D,  and  the  change  is  consistently 
maintained  (save  for  a  few  verses)  throughout  the  book.  Secondly, 
in  its  historic  allusions  D  takes  again  and  again  a  different  view 
of  the  actual  facts.  And  thirdly,  it  ignores  the  legal  and  religious 
institutions  assumed  or  enacted  in  Num  26-36,  and  produces 

«  Cp  Num  ao*^.  •  33^  I>eut  i*. 
F  2 
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others  of  its  own.  Why,  for  example,  after  an  elaborate  law 
has  been  ordained  in  35^^^  for  the  provision  of  cities  of  refuge 
for  accidental  homicide,  should  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  within 
a  few  months  with  different  arrangements  and  a  fresh  set  of 
formulae  in  Deut  19^'^^  ?  The  evidence  under  these  three  heads 
will  be  more  fiilly  presented  at  a  future  stage  (cp  chap  VIII  iii 
§  2C'7).  It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  a  prima  facie  case  has 
been  established  for  the  view  that  among  the  Five  Books  D  may 
be  tentatively  regarded  as  a  separate  literary  whole.  Further 
inquiry  will  reveal  that  large  portions  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
exhibit  the  same  significant  marks.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
Hexateuch,  therefore,  may  be  comprised  under  the  symbol  F  JED, 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    D0CX7MENTABT    THEORIES 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  the  results  of  more  than  a  century  of 
criticism  have  been  provisionally  expounded.  Their  fuller  justi- 
fication,, and  the  inquiry  into  some  of  the  many  problems  which 
they  suggest^  will  perhaps  best  be  introduced  by  an  indication  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  distribution  just  described  has  been  forced 
by  the  facts  upon  successive  schools  and  generations  of  investi- 
gators. Astruc's  work  reached  much  further  than  he  knew.. 
The  questions  that  immediately  arose  out  of  it  concerned  (i)  the 
number,  the  scope,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  constituent 
documents ;  and  (2)  the  determination  of  their  mutual  age  and 
relations. 

L  The  first  great  step  was  taken  by  Johann  Gottfried  Eichhorn, 
of  Octtingen  ^  In  the  first  volume  of  his  Introdticiion  to  the  Old 
Testament  (published  in  1780)  he  adopted  the  general  results  of 
Astruc,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  independent  investigation.  It  is 
even  possible  to  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  Conjectures ; 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  knew  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor only  by  the  comments  which  it  evoked  \  Seven  years 
later,  however,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Intro* 
duction,  he  formulated  in  brief  the  aim  of  what  he  was  the  first 
to  designate  '  the  Higher  Criticism ' : — 

I  haTe  been  obliged  to  bestow  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  on  a  hitherto 
entirely  unworked  field,  the  investigation  of  the  inner  constitution 
{Bexlu^fflmheit)  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  aid  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  (a  new  name  to  no  Humanist). 

He  endeavoured  accordingly,  after  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
external  resources  of  criticism  in  a  history  of  the  text  and  its 
versions,  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  composition  of  each 
work  in  the  Hebrew  Canon.     From  his  justification  of  his  treat- 

^  Op  Cheyne  Founders  qf  Old  Testament  CrUieism  13. 

^  So  Westphal  Les  Sources  du  Pentaieuque  i  119.  Eichhom  himself  says 
{Einleii*  ii  247)  that  he  worked  independently  of  Astruc  that  his  own  point 
of  Tiew  might  not  be  verrUeM  (deranged).  After  referring  to  J  F  W  Jerusalem 
and  J  J  Schultens,  he  adds,  '  none  of  them  all  penetrated  so  deep  into  the 
matter  as  Astruc' 
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ment  of  Genesis,  the  compilation  of  which  he  ascribed  to  Moses, 
some  sentences  may  still  be  quoted  (ii  295  §  424) : — 

For  the  discovery  of  the  inner  constitution  {Beschaffenheit)  of  the  first 
book  of  Moses,  party  spirit  will  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  decades  snort  at 
the  Higher  Criticism,  instead  of  rewanling  it  with  the  thanks  which  are 
really  due  to  it.  For,  first,  the  credibility  of  the  book  obviously  gains 
by  it.  Did  ever  a  historical  inquirer  go  more  religiously  to  work  with 
his  sources  than  the  arranger  of  these  ?  He  is  so  certain  of  the  genuineness 
and  truth  of  his  documents  that  he  gives  them  as  they  are.  .  . .  The  gain 
which  history,  interpretation,  and  criticism  derive  from  this  discovery 
is  exceptionally  great.  The  historian  is  no  longer  obliged  to  rely  on  one 
reporter  in  the  history  of  the  most  distant  past;  and  in  the  duplicated 
narratives  of  the  same  event  he  is  not  obliged  to  force  into  harmony  the 
unessential  differences  in  accessory  circamstanoes  by  artificial  devices.  He 
sees  in  such  divei^nces  the  marks  of  independent  origin,  and  finds  in  their 
agreement  in  the  main  important  mutual  confirmation.  .  . .  The  interpreter, 
when  the  Higher  Criticism  has  separated  his  documents  for  him,  need  no 
longer  wrestle  with  difficulties  which  before  were  insoluble.  He  will  no 
longer  explain  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  by  the  first,  or  the  first  by  the 
second,  and  the  world  will  cease  to  lay  on  Moses  the  burden  of  the  sins 
of  his  younger  expositors.  Finally,  when  the  Higher  Criticism  has  dis- 
tinguished between  the  writers,  and  characterized  each  of  them  by  his 
general  method,  his  diction,  his  favourite  expressions  and  other  peculiarities, 
her  lower  sister  who  occupies  herself  only  with  words  and  spies  out  false 
readings,  lays  down  her  own  rales  and  principles  for  determining  the  text, 
discovering  glosses,  and  detecting  interpolations  and  transpositions. 

The  general  result  at  which  Eichhorn  arrived  was  similar  to  that 
of  Astruc.  Both  recognized  an  Elohist  and  a  Yahwist  document 
running  through  Genesis.  Both  also  recognized  the  presence  of 
occasional  independent  pieces  which  could  not  be  assigned  to 
either  leading  source.  Such  was  the  blessing  of  Jacob  Gen  49^*"^, 
and  such  also  the  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  the  four  kings  14, 
of  which  Eichhorn  observed  that  its  peculiar  character,  its  glosses 
and  explanations,  and  its  unique  divine  names,  all  pointed  to  its 
separate  origin  at  the  hand  of  a  writer  who  must  have  lived  near 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  (ii  262-3) ".  By  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  story  of  the  Flood  Eichhorn  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  literary  marks  of  each  source.  He  drew  up 
tables  of  their  characteristic  words  and  classified  their  expressions, 
so  that  he  might  have  the  means  of  recognizing  them  elsewhere. 
He  rightly  described  his  Elohist  (in  the  Noah  tol^dhoth  the 
modem  F)  as  following  a  chronological  method ;  to  J  with  less 
reason  he  attributed  a  special  interest  in  cosmography.  The 
'  higher  criticism '  was  thus  fairly  started ;  but  when  applied  to 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  it  did  not  get  beyond  the  suggestion  (ii  356) 

*  Other  insertions,  aooording  to  Eichhorn,  would  be  found  in  fl^-3,  which 
Astruc  had  more  correctly  attributed  to  J,  33"-34'^  and  36^"**,  where  again 
Astruc  came  nearer  to  the  modem  view. 
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that  they  had  in  part  grown  out  of  a  collection  of  separate  docu- 
ments, many  of  them  incomplete  and  fragmentary,  yet  all  belong- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  age.  These  pieces  he  made  no  attempt  to 
connect  with  each  other,  or  with  the  sources  of  Genesis.  It  was 
to  become  apparent  later  on  that  either  (i)  the  books  from  Exodus 
to  Numbers  must  be  regarded  as  continuous  with  Genesis,  or 
(2)  .Genesis  itself  must  be  reduced  to  a  similar  collection  of 
fragments. 

2.  The  stimulating  work  of  Eichhorn  soon  called  fresh 
students  into  the  field.  Before  passing  to  the  fuller  development 
of  Eichhom's  'fragment-hypothesis,'  it  is  due  to  the  almost 
forgotten  name  of  Karl  David  Ilgen'^  to  call  attention  to  his 
important  contribution  to  the  analysis  of  (Genesis.  The  title  of 
his  book  The  Original  Documents  of  the  Temple  Archives  at  Jerusalem 
in  their  Primitive  Form  (Halle,  1798)  indicates  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  started.  The  history  of  Israel  could  not 
be  properly  studied  till  its  sources  had  been  rescued  from  the 
confusion,  disorder,  and  mutilation  which  had  befallen  them. 
In  the  first  volume,  accordingly  (no  second  was  ever  issued), 
Ilgen  printed  in  separate  sections  the  documents  out  of  which  he 
believed  Genesis  to  have  been  composed.  The  result  was  highly 
interesting.  In  addition  to  the  Yahwist  J  he  fell  upon  the 
distinction  already  indicated  (chap  VI  §  la)  between  two  Elohist 
writers  within  the  same  book  ^.  But  he  did  not  work  it  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  modem  successors.  Like  Eichhorn  he 
founded  his  argument  on  the  frequent  presence  of  repetitions  and 
doublets,  on  incongruities  of  fact  and  diversities  of  style,  on 
variations  in  character  and  portrayal.  But  he  was  more  rigid  in 
the  application  of  his  criteria.  His  E^  and  E^,  therefore,  by  no 
means  correspond  to  the  F  and  E  of  current  recognition.  The 
story  in  20  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  for  example,  now  assigned 
to  E,  he  ascribed  to  the  author  of  i,  and  placed  it  in  the  toVdhoth 
group.  In  the  artless  repetitions  in  22^"^^  he  found  traces  of  two 
hands,  and  he  even  applied  this  treatment  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Creation  in  1-2^*.  Placing  the  toVdhoth  formula  2^^  at  the  head  of 
the  section,  he  noted  that  the  story  was  cast  into  an  impossible 
succession  of  days;  there  were  evenings  and  mornings  before 
there  was  any  sun.     He  therefore  eliminated  i*  *  i3  19  23  31  gi.  as 

*  Cp  Cheyne  Founden  qf  OT  Cfriticwn  a6. 

^  Behind  these  writers  lay  the  materials  out  of  which  their  documents 
were  composed,  which  were  referred  to  numerous  sources. 
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the  liandiwork  of  £^.  To  E^  further,  on  the  ground  chiefly  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  ^f^r  in  the  Greek  versions,  he  ascribed  the 
second  Creation  story  and  its  pendants  in  2^*^-4,  the  statement 
in  4^^  having  been  remoulded  by  a  later  hand,  and  the  divine 
names  generally  amalgamated  or  confused.  This  partition  was 
carried  to  the  end  of  11,  and  the  Yahwist  was  not  allowed  to 
make  his  entry  till  12^.  Ilgen's  E^  and  E^,  therefore,  are  hardly 
to  be  recognized  in  the  modern  F  and  E ;  and  the  eccentricities 
of  his  distribution  involved  his  book  in  unmerited  obscurity.  The 
work  abounded  in  shrewd  and  penetrating  remarks,  and  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  two  narratives  are  blended  in  the  stories  of 
Joseph  40-48  which  Astruc  and  Eichhom  (as  far  as  47^)  had 
agreed  in  assigning  to  the  Elohist  alone  ^.  When  the  existence 
of  E^  was  again  demonstrated  by  Hupfeld,  more  than  fifty  years 
later,  he  made  a  generous  acknowledgement  of  his  indebtedness 
to  his  neglected  predecessor. 

8.  The  investigations  of  Ilgen  were  confined  like  those  of 
Astruc  to  the  book  of  Genesis.  But  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  this  limitation  must  be  abandoned.  The  composi- 
tion of  Genesis  could  not  be  separated  from  that  of  the  middle 
books.  In  these  Eichhom  had  recognized  a  collection  of  separate 
and  discontinuous  pieces,  though  he  insisted  that  they  all 
originated  in  the  Mosaic  age.  This  was  a  revival  of  the  view  of 
some  of  the  seventeenth-century  critics,  and  it  was  soon  applied 
to  the  entire  Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 

(u)  The  application  was  made  in  this  country  by  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Dr  Alexander  Geddes^  who  published  in 
1792  the  first  volume  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  with 
explanatory  notes  and  critical  remarks  ^  In  an  introductory 
chapter  Dr  Geddes  laid  down  three  propositions:  '  (i)  the  Penta- 
teuch in  its  present  form  was  not  written  by  Moses :  (2)  it  was 
written  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  most  probably  at  Jerusalem  i 
(3)  it  could  not  be  written  before  the  reign  of  David,  nor  after 
that  of  Hezekiah:'  and  he  suggested  Hhe  long  pacific  reign 
of  Solomon  *  as  the  most  suitable.  But  the  date  of  the  present 
form  of  the  Pentateuch  is  one  thing,  and  the  antiquity  of  its 

'  Ilgen  divided  the  whole  group  39-50  between  his  two  Elohists.  The 
laat  passage  he  allotted  to  J  was  38. 

^  Cheyne  Ftiundera  qf  OT  Criticism  4. 

^  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1797,  but  the  enterprise  was  never 
completed,  though  a  volume  of  Critical  RemarkM  (Qen^Deut)  was  issued 
in  zSoa 
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materials  is  another :  and  on  this  distinction  Dr  G^des  wrote  as 
follows*: — 

But  ftlthotigh  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  was  reduced 
into  its  present  form  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
it  was  compiled  from  ancient  documents  some  of  which  were  coeval  with 
Koses,  and  some  even  anterior  to  Moses.  Whether  all  these  were  written 
records,  or  many  of  them  only  oral  traditions,  it  would  be  rash  to  determine* 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  written  documents  before  the 
days  of  Moses ;  and  that  all  their  history  prior  to  that  period  is  derived 
£rom  monumental  indexes  or  traditional  tales.  Some  remarkable  tree  under 
which  a  patriarch  had  resided ;  some  pillar  which  he  had  erected ;  some 
heap  which  he  had  raised ;  some  ford  which  he  had  crossed ;  some  spot 
where  he  had  encamped ;  some  field  which  he  had  purchased ;  the  tomb 
in  which  he  had  been  laid — all  these  served  as  so  many  links  to  hand 
his  story  down  to  posterity,  and  corroborated  the  oral  testimony  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  in  simple  narratives  or  rustic  songs.  That 
the  marvellous  would  sometimes  creep  into  these  we  can  easily  conceive ; 
but  still  the  essence,  or  at  least  the  skeleton  of  history,  was  preserved. 

Whether  Moses  was  the  first  collector,  Geddes  was  willing  to 
leave  uncertain,  though  his  own  opinion  leaned  decidedly  to  the 
later  date.  He  included  the  hook  of  Joshua  with  the  Pentateuch 
in  his  first  volume  because  he  'conceived  it  to  have  been  compiled 
by  the  same  author/  But  the  volume  which  was  to  have  con- 
tained the  justification  of  his  view  was  never  published. 

(P)  The  Biblical  study  of  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  development  of 
research  in  Germany;  but  the  work  of  Geddes  had  the  rare 
distinction  of  incorporation  into  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  by  J  S  Vater,  published  at  Halle  (in  three  volumes) 
in  the  years  1802  and  1805.  Vater  carried  out  the  'fragment- 
hypothesis  '  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as 
a  huge  aggregate  of  separate  compositions  varying  naturally  in 
length,  but  not  capable  of  classification  into  groups  or  of  union 
into  single  wholes.  The  strongest  evidences  for  this  were  found 
in  the  obvious  fact  that  small  collections  of  laws  have  been  thrown 
together,  as  was  proved  (for  instance)  by  the  closing  formulae  of 
Lev  7  26  27.  Even  Deuteronomy  which  presented  '  most  appear* 
ance  of  uniiy '  did  not  escape  his  dissection.  He  pointed,  with 
penetrating  insight,  to  the  different  titles  traceable  in  i^"*  4**^^ 
and  12^ :  he  insisted  that  1-4^^  was  not  written  by  the  author  of 
4^^-11 ;  he  declared  that  12-26  was  a  piece  by  itself,  subsequently 
united  with  the  preceding  discourses  by  11^^;  he  even  afiSrmed 
that  within  this  collection  duplicates  might  again  be  discovered, 
such  as  12^*"^®  and  12^^**,  while  31^"*  ^^^  formed  a  parallel  to 

«  Vol  I  p  xix. 
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2 1 14-23  24..^  B^|;  jjig  QjQ  fQj.  superficial  dififerenoes  was  much 
keener  than  his  perception  of  their  underljring  unity.  He  had 
a  brilliant  vision  for  the  discrepancies  of  the  adjacent ;  but  he 
could  not  discern  the  affinities  of  the  remote.  He  could  concede 
that  some  pieces  in  the  same  book  might  belong  to  a  conunon 
source;  he  could  hardly  admit  it  when  they  were  foimd  in 
separate  books.  It  was  possible  to  distinguish  passages  in 
Genesis  marked  by  the  use  of  Yahweh  from  those  which  only 
employed  Elohim ;  but  this  simple  test  could  not  prove  identity 
of  authorship  on  the  basis  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  names ; 
and  he  apparently  despaired  of  discovering  other  and  more 
satisfactory  criteria.  It  was  much  easier  (as  other  malcontents 
have  since  found)  to  ridicule  Astruc^  Eichhorn,  and  Hgen,  for 
their  different  distributions  of  a  difficult  passage  like  Gen  30. 
Which  division,  he  asked  triumphantly,  is  right?  for  all  three 
disagree  (iii  726).  The  arrangement  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole 
Vater  was  disposed  to  place  rather  later  than  Dr  (Jeddes.  The 
age  of  David  or  Solomon  was  no  doubt  appropriate  for  a  legislative 
collection  such  as  he  conceived  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy. 
Lost  for  a  time  in  obscurity,  this  was  discovered  under  Josiah ; 
and  the  series  of  documents  of  history  and  law  which  had  come 
into  existence  in  the  meantime,  were  gradually  united  with  it 
towards  the  close  of  the  monarchy.  Not  till  the  exile  did  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole  rise  into  view. 

4.  If  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Vater  had  done  nothing  more 
than  waken  the  interest  of  the  young  De  Wette,  they  would  not 
have  been  written  in  vain.  In  the  year  1806  W  M  L  De  Wette, 
then  only  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  published  at  Halle  the 
first  part  of  a  remarkable  little  treatise  which  he  modestly  enr 
titled  ContribiUions  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^. 
With  singular  freshness  and  independence  of  judgement  this 
masterly  book  opened  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  and  inaugurated 
the  investigation  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(a)  De  Wette  conceived  of  his  problem  as  really  twofold.  As 
it  had  been  stated  by  Astruc,  Eichhorn,  and  the  analytical  school, 
it  had  a  literary  side.  What  were  the  materials  of  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  composed  ?  Gould  they  be  arranged  in  continuous 
documents,  or  were  they  nothing  but  unconnected  fragments? 
Or  were  they,  as  Eichhorn  had  asserted,  continuous  in  Genesis, 

^  Beitr&ge  eur  Bihteitung  in  das  AUe  TestaimenL  The  second  port  followed 
in  1807.    Cp  Cheyne  Founders  qf  OT  OriHcism  31. 
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but  afterwards  separate  and  unrelated  ?  The  answer  of  De  Wette 
to  these  questions  was  somewhat  cautious  and  reserved.  On 
the  one  hand  he  accepted  Vater's  '  proof '  that  all  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  composed  of  single  independent  and  often 
contradictory  documents  (i  265).  Not  even  Deuteronomy  was  an 
exception,  though  this  book  was  undoubtedly  distinguished  by 
a  greater  uniformity  of  tone.  It  was  possible,  indeed,  that  each 
book  had  its  own  compiler ;  but  De  Wette  regarded  the  attempts 
of  the  critics  to  recoter  the  constituents  of  the  sources  as  inevit- 
ably imsuccessfuL  There  was  no  security  that  the  compiler  had 
not  made  large  omissions.  The  materials  for  the  analysis  were 
insufficient  With  regard  to  the  divine  names  he  asked  (as 
Klostermann  has  done  since)  what  guarantee  there  was  that  they 
had  remained  unimpaired  by  accidental  corruption  or  intentional 
change}  and  he  laid  it  down  that  they  were  not  so  much  the 
distinctive  property  of  different  writers  as  the  marks  of  different 
periods  or  religious  schools  (ii  29-30).  Nevertheless  De  Wette 
did  recognize  a  fundamental  Elohist  document  in  Genesis,  con- 
tinued in  the  middle  books,  which  was  concerned  with  the  origin 
of  the  national  religion  and  its  ceremonial  expression.  He 
described  it  as  the  Epos  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  (ii  31).  Into 
this  document  were  from  time  to  time  inserted  small  collections 
of  laws  which  had  grown  up  independently,  such  as  the  Covenant- 
book  in  Ex  21-23,  ^^^  ritual  of  sacrifice  Lev  1-7,  the  groups 
which  had  been  thrown  together  in  11  13-14  15,  or  the  short 
code  to  which  226  formed  an  obvious  close.  Similarly  it  would 
seem,  the  Yahwist  narratives  in  Genesis  were  successively  incor- 
porated in  the  Elohist  groundwork,  though  De  Wette  did  not 
formulate  any  clear  view  of  the  process. 

(/3)  The  main  strength  of  his  work  lay  on  the  historical  side. 
Putting  aside  the  literary  questions  which  had  been  raised  con- 
cerning Genesis,  De  Wette  turned  to  the  examination  of  the 
institutions  implied  or  described  in  the  Pentateuchal  Codes.  How 
far  were  these  institutions,  he  asked  in  effect,  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  how  fftr  did  the  history  of  Israel  show  evidence 
of  their  existence?  Like  another  young  student  sixty  years 
later,  Graf,  he  opened  his  inquiry  with  an  investigation  of  the 
differences  between  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Kings ;  which 
ended  in  the  rejection  of  the  former  as  evidence  for  the  religious 
usages  of  Israel  under  the  early  monarchy.  The  real  testimony 
was  to  be  found  in  the  unconscious  witness  supplied  by  the 
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indications  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Songs.  When  these  proved 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Pentateuch  were  continually  ignored 
or  violated  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  nation,  did  not  such 
neglect  or  violation  constitute  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
requirements  in  question  had  not  yet  been  definitely  imposed? 
For  example,  the  cultus  enjoined  at  the  Dwelling  (Ex.  25-30,  and 
Leviticus  passim)  assumed  that  sacrifice  could  be  ofifered  only  in 
one  place.  That  also  was  the  fundamental  law  of  Deut  12.  Yet 
the  whole  history  after  the  age  of  Joshua  was  one  continuous 
demonstration  that  this  principle  had  in  no  way  controlled  the 
religious  practice  of  the  nation.  The  book  of  Judges  showed  that 
Mizpah,  Bethel,  and  Shilo  were  all  of  them  accredited  sanctuaries. 
Samuel  and  the  first  kings  had  not  been  at  all  confined  to  a  single 
altar.  Mizpah,  Bethel,  Zuph  (i  Sam  9^^,  Oilgal,  Bethlehem, 
Nob,  Hebron,  Gibeon,  each  witnessed  again  and  again  the  sacred 
acts  which  the  law  permitted  on  one  spot  alone.  Even  after  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  this  freedom  was  still  maintained.  The 
worship  of  the  royal  sanctuary  was  in  fact  a  court  function,  and 
by  no  means  superseded  that  of  the  ancient  centres  of  hallowed 
tradition.  So  far  indeed  as  the  description  of  the  Levitical 
Dwelling  was  concerned  Ex  25*  *,  it  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  in  33'^*  • ;  and  it  was  plainly  modelled 
on  the  edifice  in  Jerusalem  (ii  268).  But  with  it  was  inseparably 
connected  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  entire  corpus  of  Levitical 
law.  That  was,  indeed,  the  product  of  a  long  development ;  the 
history  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  in  2  Sam  6  showed  how  free 
and  even  lawless  (from  the  later  point  of  view)  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  David  (i  244).  The  Pentateuch,  then,  contained 
within  itself  indications  of  the  successive  development  of  legisla* 
tion  (i  265) ;  and  a  comparison  with  history  was  the  only  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  conjectures  concerning  the  origins  of  its  different 
codes.  In  laying  down  this  principle  De  Wette  flung  out  a  number 
of  brilliant  suggestions  which  were  then  little  more  than  clever 
and  courageous  guesses,  but  have  since  become  widely  accepted. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  golden  calf  he  saw  the  prophetic  con- 
demnation of  the  worship  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  From  Jer  7'^*  •  he 
inferred  that  there  was  then  no  body  of  ceremonial  legislation 
claiming  (like  the  Levitical)  a  Sinaitic  origin  and  a  Mosaic 
authority  (i  184).  This  pregnant  hint,  however,  he  did  not  further 
pursue.  He  made  no  detailed  comparison  Jbetween  successive 
strata  which  he  recognized  in  the  Pentateuch,  (i)  the  Covenant* 
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book,  (2)  the  institution  of  the  Dwelling  and  its  priesthood  with 
the  associated  Levitical  ritual,  and  (3)  Deuteronomy.  He  did  not 
investigate  with  any  minuteness  the  question  of  priority  between 
the  last  two  *  though  he  plainly  regarded  the  first  as  the  earliest. 
But  he  did  endeavour  (and  in  the  main  successfully)  to  fix  the 
age  of  Deuteronomy.  In  a  striking  chapter  on  the  '  Belation  of 
Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding  books  of  the  Pentateuch'  he 
argued  that  the  law  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuaiy  in  Deut  12 
certainly  referred  to  Jerusalem  ;  before  the  Temple  there  was  na 
trace  of  a  general  national  centre  of  religious  worship*  The  book 
belonged  therefore  to  the  monarchy,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
its  express  sanction  of  the  royal  power  17^^**.  To  what  reign, 
then,  could  it  be  assigned?  In  some  passages  like  14  23^^*  24^ 
it  presupposed  other  legislation  behind  it,  but  in  4^^  17^  it  forbade 
a  worship  prohibited  in  no  other  laws,  which  Manasseh  was  first 
recorded  to  have  practised  2  Kings  21^  ^,  the  cultus  of  the  host  of 
heaven.  De  Wette,  then,  assigned  the  book  without  hesitation 
to  the  seventh  century,  and  by  this  result  the  majority  of  critics 
stiU  to-day  abide. 

6.  The  work  of  De  Wette  was  so  far  in  advance  of  its  time 
that  it  had  all  to  be  done  over  again  two  generations  later.  But 
the  progress  of  investigation  went  slowly  on.  A  succession  of 
scholars  discussed  the  literary  problem  with  unwearied  zeal. 
Various  hypotheses  were  propounded  as  it  became  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  facts  were  more  complicated  than  had  yet 
been  realized.  One  great  name  stands  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  as  that  of  a  master,  for  the  pre-eminence  of  his  genius, 
the  immense  extent  of  his  labours,  and  (it  must  be  added)  the 
seeming  arbitrariness  of  his  judgements,  Heinrich  Ewald  ^  In 
the  History  of  Israel  Ewald  endeavoured  to  do  for  the  Hebrew 
people  what  Niebuhr  had  done  for  Rome.  He  saw  that  historical 
construction  was  only  possible  when  the  literary  materials  on 
which  it  was  based  had  been  carefully  classified,  and  their  worth 
thoroughly  sifted.  He  opened  his  narrative,  accordingly,  with 
a  survey  of  the  documents  from  which  it  was  derived.  The 
Pentateuch  was  resolved  into  a  variety  of  literary  groups,  but 

*  He  seems  to  haye  considered  Leriticus  as  the  older  on  the  ground  that 
Ley  a6  had  been  imitated  in  Deut  aS ;  cp  Ley  96^'  Deut  aS'',  a6^ 
Deut  a8»-«T,  a6»«  Deut  aS"  Ac,  i  973. 

^  Cp  Cheyne  Founders  of  OT  Criticism  66.  His  first  work,  Die  Composition  der 
Osntsis  kriUsch  untersuchi,  appeared  in  1893,  and  maintained  the  unity  of 
GenesiB  in  narratiye,  plaii,  and  language. 
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lie  gave  no  clue  to  the  method  by  which  any  given  passage  was 
referred  to  its  source,  or  the  age  and  characteristics  of  that  source 
were  discovered.  His  exposition  was  consequently  somewhat 
oracular;  in  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
edition  (1843)  ^^^  ^^  third  (1864)  it  underwent  some  slight 
modifications ;  its  general  features,  however,  remained  the  same, 
and  in  spite  of  occasional  indistinctness  in  detail,  his  main  con* 
ception  exercised  a  commanding  influence  over  a  whole  generation 
of  scholars.  Earliest  in  date  he  recognized  a  few  scanty  traces  of 
Mosaic  works  such  as  the  Ten  Words  in  their  primitive  form, 
fragments  from  a  biography  of  Moses,  and  a  Book  of  Covenants 
(the  latter  including,  for  instance,  the  two  Beer-sheba  incidents 
in  Genesis,  and  the  Covenant-book  in  Ex  21^-23^^).  None  of 
these,  however,  were  continuous.  The  remainder  might  be  dis* 
tributed  into  three  groups.  There  was  first  the  Book  of  Origins 
(toVdhotK^,  a  treatise  of  universal  history  and  priestly  legislation, 
opening  with  the  Creation  in  Gen  i,  and  coincident  with  the 
modem  P.  This  was  the  literary  foundation  of  the  whole,  ex* 
tending  into  Joshua,  and  was  assigned  to  the  age  of  Solomon. 
Secondly,  Ewald  recognized  a  series  of  prophetic  narratives  running 
through  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Numbers.  They  were  finally  dis- 
tributed among  three  different  writers,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  from  the  days  of  Elijah  to  the  age 
preceding  Amos.  To  these  were  assigned  the  documents  already 
designated  J  and  E  (chap  VI  §  2i8),  one  of  the  prophetic  narrators 
being  credited  with  portions  of  each.  The  oldest  was  an 
Ephraimite ;  the  other  two  belonged  to  Judah,  and  the  last  was 
supposed  to  have  partially  supplemented  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  united  the  documents  into  a  whole.  Finally,  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  written  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  was 
attached  to  the  preceding  collection  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  final  editor  revising  the  whole.  According 
to  this  scheme  not  only  the  literary  but  also  the  historical  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch  would  be  expressed  in  modem  symbols 
by  the  formula  PJED.  The  arrangement  brought  into  strong 
relief  the  distinction  between  the  priestly  and  prophetic  elementB 
in  the  Pentateuch,  but  gave  the  priority  to  the  former.  It  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  that  '  epic  of  the  theocracy '  which 
De  Wette  had  recognized  in  the  welter  of  Vater's  fragments,  and 
treated  it  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole.  It  conceived  the 
prophetic  narratives  as  in  the  main  independent  original  sources. 
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not  merely  designed  as  'supplements'  to  the  brief  introduction 
to  the  Priestly  Law.  And  it  admitted  that  a  hand  in  sympathy 
with  Deuteronomy  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  combined 
work.  The  view  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  religious  institutions 
which  resulted  from  the  ascription  of  the  sacerdotal  organization 
in  the  Book  of  Origins  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  was  naturally 
widely  different  from  that  of  De  Wette,  who  regarded  it  as  of 
much  later  date.  Yet  both  asserted  that  Deuteronomy  was  the 
latest  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes,  and  agreed  in  assigning  it  to 
the  seventh  century. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   JUSTIFICATION   OF  THE  PABTmOlf 

The  modem  form  of  the  documentary  theory  of  the  Hexateuch 
really  dates  from  Ewald's  contemporary  Hupfeld,  whose  treatise 
on  the  '  Sources  of  Genesis  *  *  finally  proved  the  existence  of  the 
three  independent  narrators  now  designated  P  J  and  E.  The 
details  of  his  analysis  have  been  frequently  set  aside  by  subse* 
quent  investigation  ^  But  his  main  results  have  stood  the  test 
of  further  inquiry.  His  view  of  the  historical  relations  of  the 
documents,  which  approximated  to  that  of  Ewald,  has  indeed 
been  rejected  in  favour  of  a  hypothesis  which  may  be  regarded 
as  now  established  in  the  critical  schools.  His  literary  partition, 
however,  dating  just  a  century  from  Astruc's,  still  provides  the 
clue  to  the  distribution  of  the  Pentateuch  into  its  constituent 
parts. 

On  what  grounds  does  that  partition  rest?  It  is  still  sometimes 
represented  as  little  more  than  a  whim  or  caprice  of  learned 
industry,  which  found  no  better  occupation  than  that  of  counting 
up  the  occurrences  of  words  and  grounded  its  analysis  on  a  purely 
linguistic  basis.  This  has  been  called  the  philological  theory  ^ 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  as  the  foregoing  sketch  has 
endeavoured  to  indicate,  that  the  hypothesis  of  different  docu- 
ments  was  only  slowly  evolved  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
presence  of  multitudes  of  conflicting  facts,  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  unity  of  authorship.  These  facts  remained  at  first 
isolated  and  disconnected.  When  they  were  compared,  it  was 
found  that  unexpected  links  of  idea  or  phrase  could  be  detected 
among  them.  The  suggestion  then  naturally  arose  that  they 
might  be  grouped  around  these  criteria.  Certain  conceptions 
tended  to  recur  in  similarities  of  language,  but  not  till  the  con- 
ceptions were  recognized  as  harmonious,  were  the  affinities  of 
expression  observed.     The  'philological  method'  is  therefore  not 

*  Die  QueUen  der  Genesis,  Berlin,  1853.     Cp  Chejrne  Founders  of  OT  Oritieism  149. 

*  Thus  he  restored  E*  (P)  in  Exodus  after  6*-«  as  follows,  la^.  »  ia»^  1^^ 
jgW  iu  «7  j51  1^1  ipi^  ao*""^^  ai-a3^*  a4*^  25-31  35-4©  I^v  8  &o. 

^  Sayce  Early  History  0/  (he  Hebreios  105. 
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the  beginning  but  one  of  the  results  of  the  whole  process. 
Doubtless,  in  its  turn,  it  becomes  an  instrument  for  the  analysis 
of  passages  which  there  is  reason,  on  other  grounds,  to  regard  as 
composite.  It  may  even  in  conspicuous  cases,  such  as  the  rela- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  to  Num  26-36,  serve  at  the  outset  to  create 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  difference  of  origin.  But  at  the  best 
it  is  only  one  among  several  criteria,  which  may  not,  indeed,  be 
all  capable  of  application  to  any  given  section,  still  less  to  any 
particular  verse,  but  which  are  founded  on  an  examination  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole.  These  criteria  are  of  various  kinds.  The 
Pentateuch  contains  a  collection  of  laws  and  histories,  which 
depict  the  origins  of  Israel's  religious  institutions.  What  are 
those  institutions  ?  Are  they  consistently  represented  in  the  same 
forms?  Do  the  regulations  concerning  them  make  the  same 
assumptions  and  enjoin  the  same  practice?  Do  the  narratives 
which  describe  them  always  agree  with  the  ordinances  which 
have  preceded  ?  If  not,  cannot  the  usages  be  classified,  and  the 
narratives  which  cohere  with  them  be  arranged  in  groups  ?  The 
dififerent  institutions  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes  thus  supply 
the  first  criterion.  Positive  religious  commands  of  course  embody 
definite  beliefs.  These  beliefs  constantly  determine  the  form  in 
which  special  requirements  are  expressed  or  particular  events 
are  understood.  The  view  of  Israel's  early  history,  offered  by 
any  writer,  will  largely  depend  upon  his  thought  of  Israel's  God. 
The  specific  institutions  of  a  later  day  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  the  past.  If  the  institutions  are  conceived  differently,  the 
past  will  be  conceived  differently  also,  and  vice  versa.  A  second 
criterion  may  therefore  be  found  in  the  agreement  or  divei-sity 
of  religious  ideas.  Diversity  of  religious  ideas  implies  the  exis- 
tence, synchronously  or  in  succession,  of  different  schools  of 
thought.  Thus  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  belonged  to  the  same 
period  and  were  members  of  the  same  priesthood.  They  took 
similar  views  of  the  causes  of  the  national  ruin  in  which  they 
were  both  involved.  But  in  spite  of  occasional  community  of 
thought  and  utterance,  each  has  a  devotional  idiom  of  his  own. 
When  similar  differences  are  discovered  in  the  Pentateuch,  when 
one  set  of  laws  and  exhortations  shows  marked  affinities  with 
the  language  of  Jeremiah,  and  another  with  the  phraseology  of 
Ezekiel,  how  is  the  fact  to  be  explained  ?  Doubtless  more  than 
one  explanation  is  possible,  but  the  historian  is  bound  to  inquire 
which  is  the  most  probable.    These  facts  claim  recognition  as 

a 
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strongly  as  the  parallel  between  the  legal  style  of  the  record  of 
Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  Gen  23  and  the 
contract  tablets  of  ancient  Babylonia  ^  Both  have  their  basis  in 
general  correspondences  of  expression  or  in  the  specific  usage  of 
words.  If  the  method  be  legitimate  in  the  one  case,  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  futile  in  the  other.  The  resemblances  of  language, 
then,  constitute  a  third  branch  of  inquiry,  first  of  all  for  docu- 
mentary identification  within  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  subse- 
quently for  historical  comparison  in  the  wider  field  of  Hebrew 
literature.  In  the  following  section  illustrations  are  offered  of 
this  threefold  argument  In  fixing  its  attention  first  on  the 
Pentateuchal  institutions,  recent  investigation  owes  most,  of 
course,  to  the  brilUant  analysis  of  Wellhausen  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  the  History  of  Israel^. 


L  The  Arffument  from  Bdigious  InstUuHons 

L  The  central  act  of  ancient  Israelite  worship  consisted  in 
sacrifice.  Around  this  rite  yarious  questions  gradually  arose. 
By  whom  might  it  be  offered?  In  what  places  and  under  what 
forms  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  in  the  Pentateuch,  direct 
or  implied,  are  by  no  means  identicaL 

(a)  The  sketch  of  primaeval  history  in  Oen  4  depicts  sacrifice 
as  the  earliest  form  of  religious  homage.  Gain  and  Abel  both 
bring  their  ofierings  to  Yahweh.  When  Noah  and  his  family 
have  left  the  ark,  his  first  act  is  to  build  an  altar  to  Yahweh  8^^. 
On  Abram's  arrival  at  Shechem  he  ofiers  his  first  sacrifice  to 
Yahweh  in  the  land  of  promise  12^,  and  repeats  his  worship 
between  Bethel  and  Ai  ^  a  stage  further  south,  cp  13^.  At 
Hebron  he  dedicates  another  altar  to  Yahweh  13^^  and  at  Beer- 
sheba  plants  a  sacred  tree  21^^.  There  Isaac  also  rears  an  altar 
to  Yahweh  226^.  J  therefore  recognizes  the  patriarchal  practice 
from  the  first  days.  Nor  does  E  take  any  different  view.  His 
Abraham  follows  the  usage  of  his  counterpart  in  J,  but  with 
a  more  precious  victim  22*.  Jacob  offers  a  sacrifice  in  the  moun- 
tain (Qilead)  31^.  On  reaching  Shechem,  he  renews  to  El,  the 
Elohim  of  Israel,  the  devotion  which  his  grandfather  had  paid 
33^ ;  and  at  Bethel  he  builds  an  altar  to  the  El  of  the  sacred 

«  Sayoe  Early  Hi$hry  qf  the  JETefrretM  57  ;  Bxpa$Uonf  Times  Jan  1898. 
^  Edinburgh,  1885.    First  published  in  Berlin,  1878,  under  the  title  History 
qf  leraeL  The  signiftosnoe  of  this  work  will  be  more  ftdly  indioated  hereafter. 
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place  35^*.    Both  J  and  E  then  freely  attribute  the  right  of 

sacrifice  to  the  patriarchs,  as  heads  of  families.     Nay  even  race  is 

no  limitation.    Jethro  takes  a  burnt  offering  for  Elohim  Ex  18^^, 

and  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  Israel  are  invited  to  the  hallowed 

meal.    And  when  Moses  prepares  to  solemnize  the  covenant 

between  Yahweh  and  his  people,  he  sends  'young  men  of  the 

children  of  Israel,  which  o£Fered  burnt  o£Fering8,  and  sacrificed 

peace  o£Ferings  of  oxen  unto  Yahweh '  24^     Were  there,  then, 

BO  priests?    They  are,  indeed,  named  in  19'^  ^  (assigned  in  the 

analysis  to  J),  as  though  their  functions  might  be  taken  for 

granted  ^     But  of  their  origin  there  is  no  hint.    The  view  of  P, 

however,  is  entirely  dififerent.    In  the  toVdhoHh  book  in  Genesis 

the  perfect  Noah  makes  no  thank  offering  when  the  peril  of  the 

Flood  is  past.    Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  move  through  the  land ; 

but  they  never  commemorate,  by  the  ritual  of  the  altar,  the 

*  place  *  where  El  Shaddai  appears.     No  sacrifice  was  legitimate 

which  was  not  o£Fered  according  to  divine  command.    The  cultus 

of  P  is  not  the  spontaneous  o£Fering  of  man  to  his  Maker,  old  as 

the  human  race.    It  is  the  express  ordinance  of  Gk>d  himself ;  it 

must  be  performed  by  the  persons  whom  he  chooses  and  at  the 

spot  which  he  selects.    Not  till  the  Dwelling  was  reared  was  the 

place  prepared  Ex  40^ ;  not  till  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  con^ 

secrated  could  sacrifice  properly  begin  Lev  8^**. 

(fi)  The  place,  then,  according  to  one  conception,  is  as  important 

as  the  persons.     The  patriarchs  of  J  and  E  felt  no  reserve  in  this 

matter.     Wherever  Yahweh  or  Elohim   appeared,  the   divine 

condescension  evoked  its  natural  response.     And  this  view  was 

embodied  in  the  earliest  legislative  rule  Ex  20^ : — 

An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  saorifioe  thereon 
thy  bnmt  offerings,  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen  :  in 
every  place  where  I^  cause  my  name  to  be  remembered  I  will  come  unto 
thee  and  I  will  bless  thee. 

The  passage  proceeds  to  sanction,  as  an  alternative  to  the  earth- 
altar,  an  altar  of  unhewn  stone.  Neither  of  these,  it  is  plain,  can 
be  identified  with  the  altar  of  the  Dwelling,  which  is  made  of 
wood  with  bronze  plates  27^*  ••     The  rule  cannot  possibly  be 

*  This  passage  is  plainly  connected  with  98^^,  and  necessarily  implies 
another  Elohistic  writo'  in  Genesis  besides  P,  when  compared  with  35*"^. 
So  Hnpfeld  giMOen  3a 

^  Cp  'Aaron  the  Leyite,'  i  e  priest  4^*. 

«  6  and  the  JenuaUm  Tafrgwn  read  'thou  shalt  cause.'  This  reading  is 
defended  by  Kuenen  Rd  of  Itr  M  83,  and  has  been  supported  by  Geiger, 
Hitzig,  Meix,  and  more  recently  by  Bruston ;  so  also  HolzUiger  Kwmr  Hand^ 
CbflMMfitar. 

G  2 
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limited  to  the  period  preceding  the  construction  of  the  Desert 

sanctuary,  for  it  is  announced  as  of  universal  application.     It 

receives  its  historic  interpretation   only  in  connexion  vrith   the 

usage  of  Israel  in  Canaan  as  reflected  alike  in  the  patriarchal 

narratives  and  in  the  period  following  the  settlement,  and  an 

interesting  application  of  it  is  seen  in  Deut  27^,  cp  Josh  8^^. 

But  D  lays  down  a  very  different  principle.     The  Deuteronomic 

Code  opens  in  12  vrith  the  demand  that  all  local  sanctuaries  shall 

be  abolished,  and  sacrifice  shall  be  restricted  only  to  the  single 

place  which  Yahweh  shall  choose  12^- : — 

.  '  Unto  the  place  which  Yahweh  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your 
tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  eyen  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and 
thither  thou  shalt  come :  *  and  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  oflSerings, 
and  your  sacrifices,  &c 

The  permission  which  is  thus  expressly  granted  in  Ex  20^  is  here 

withdrawn.     The  worshipper  may  only  ^remember  Yahweh's 

name'  in  a  single  spot.      That  which  was  legalized  in  Sinai  is 

denounced  in  Moab  * : — 

■  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man 
whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  Deuteronomic  law  was  understood  to  refer  to  Jerusalem 
(i  Kings  8^^,  where  ®  adds,  '  but  I  chose  Jerusalem  that  my  name 
should  be  there,'  cp  2  Chron  6^  i  Kings  8^  ^®  &c°),  and  its 
reiteration  in  various  forms  throughout  the  Code  shows  what 
stress  it  was  felt  necessary  to  lay  upon  it,  cp  14^  15^^  i6^*  &c.  It 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  Deuteronomic  formula  concerning 
the  place  which  Yahweh  would  choose  to  make  his  name  '  dwell ' 
there  (pfi^),  should  make  no  allusion  to  the  'Dwelling'  iptrd) 
which  had  been  already  erected  for  that  precise  purpose^.  In 
this  Dwelling  alone  might  sacrifice  be  offered.  Throughout  the 
manual  of  ritual  Lev  1-7  which  precedes  the  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  possibility  of  sacrifice  elsewhere 
than  on  the  altar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  is 
nowhere  recognized.  There  is  but  one  sanctuary  and  one  altar. 
In  a  strange  passage  (which  will  become  more  intelligible  subse- 
quently) 17*"'',  the  sacrifices  which  are  offered  *  in  the  open  field  * 
are  treated  as  no  better  than  offerings  to  satyrs.  The  illegitimacy 
of  all  cultus,  save  at  the  central  sanctuary,  no  longer  needs 
demonstration  or  enforcement^  it  is  throughout  assumed. 

•  Cp  Driver  Deut  140. 

^  Ex  25"  <  that  I  may  dwell  among  them ' :  99^  <  and  I  will  dwell  among 
the  children  of  IsraeL* 
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(y)  It  may  be  added  that  the  classes  of  saciifice  which  these 
three  sets  of  documents  recognize  are  not  entirely  identical. 
When  Gain  brings  his  offering  Gen  4^,  it  is  a  minhdhy  ie  a 
'present'  (cp  32^^..  g^io  43"..).  Such  gifts  were  conveyed  to 
Deity  upon  the  altar  by  fire,  and  hence  were  called  burnt  offe]> 
ingSy  'dlah.  Besides  the  'burnt  offerings'  the  law  of  the  earthen 
altar  Ex  20^  recognizes  also  'peace  offerings,'  and  both  these 
formed  part  of  the  covenant  sacrifice  by  the  '  young  men '  24'. 
In  Deut  12^  ^^  the  list  is  increased  by  the  'heave  offering/  besides 
tithes  and  vows  and  freewill  offerings  and  firstling  dues  (cp 
Ex  22*^-  34^*  ^^  the  term  mmhdh  being  absent  *.  In  P,  how- 
ever, the  name  reappears  with  a  limited  meaning,  that  of  '  meal 
offering.'  It  forms  only  one  oi  a  long  series  (^8)  which  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  general  term  'oblation'  (qorMti^.  Not 
only  is  this  word  peculiar  to  the  Levitical  law  in  relation  to  the 
other  Pentateuchal  Godes,  it  occius  only  twice  in  the  rest  of  the 
whole  literature  of  Israel  (Ezek  20^®  40^).  Moreov^  the  Priestly 
list  includes  two  kinds  of  offerings  which  find  no  place  in  D,  the 
guilt  offering  and  the  sin  offering.  In  view  of  the  place  which 
these  occupy  (especially  the  sin  offering  in  the  solemn  rituid  of 
Israel's  most  sacred  day  Lev  16),  their  total  exclusion  from  th6 
great  recapitulation  naturally  awakens  some  surprise. 

2.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (chap  lY  §  2fff  that  the  books 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  contain  two  incompatible  representations 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness.  In  Ex  33^- •  Num  ii^*-  12^*  • 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  is  pitched  outside  the  camp.  The  first  of 
these  passages  assumes  the  existence  of  the  Tent  and  describes  the 
sacred  usage  connected  with  it :  the  others  supply  incidental  con- 
firmation by  depicting  incidents  which  happened  at  its  door. 
With  these  conceptions  Deut  31^^-  is  in  harmony.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  that  (in  the  present  text)  the  first  mention  of  the 
place  of  this  Tent  Ex  33^*  •  represents  it  as  in  actual  use  before  it 
was  made.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed 27^  28*^  29*' ••  3o^*-'  31'';  but  its  preparation  is  not 
begun  till  after  the  second  sojourn  of  Moses  on  the  mount  34,  its 
erection  being  solemnly  completed  40^^^.  Must  it  not  be 
admitted  that  the  two  long  corresponding  sections  25-30  and 
35-40  together  vdth  Nimi  2-3  present  an  account  which  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  story  in  Ex  33"^*  •  and  inconsistent  with 
it  ?    It  is  true  that  P  occasionally  employs  the  designation  '  Tent 

'  Deut  18^  also  mentions  the  '  fire  offerings.' 
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of  Meeting  *  which  marks  the  references  to  the  sanctuary  outside 
the  camp.  But  F  also  coins  his  own  name  for  it,  the  '  Dwelling ' 
Ex  25^-  (cp  '54).  The  probable  origin  and  religious  meaning  of 
this  term  will  demand  consideration  hereafter  (chap  XUI  §  8c) :  at 
present  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  the  employment  of  two 
titles  where  one  alone  is  invariably  used  elsewhere,  itself  sug- 
gests another  hand.  Various  differences  will  be  found  to  gather 
round  the  two  accounts :  attention  will  be  speedily  called  to  the 
widely  separated  views  of  the  sacred  ministry  connected  with  it 
(if^fra  §  4),  and  of  the  modes  by  which  the  divine  pres^ice  was 
manifested  at  it  (infra  ii  §  2y9). 

8.  The  sacred  Tent  was  doubtless  designed  as  a  shelter  or  abode 
for  the  ark,  which  was  in  its  turn  the  receptacle  for  the  stones 
bearing  the  Ten  Words.  Of  these  Ten  Words  there  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  recent  investigators,  two  versiftns,  which  cannot 
by  any  means  be  harmonized.  One  version  is  cited  in  two  closely 
corresponding  though  not  identical  forms  £x  20  and  Deut  5. 
Another  is  apparently  contained  in  Ex  34,  where  ^  is  understood 
by  many  interpreters  '  to  identify  the  preceding  commands  as  the 
Ten  Words  (cp  note,  chap  XI  §  2d).  Whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  this  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  ark  in  Deut  lo^*-  is  entirely  incompatible  with  that 
in  Ex  25^^- •  37^*  •  (cp  ante  p  48).  But  what  was  the  source  of  the 
Deuteronomic  version  ?  It  occurs  as  the  sequel  of  a  redtal  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  golden  calf  Ex  32.  The  dependence  of  Deut  9^^-  • 
on  Ex  32^*  •  will  be  illustrated  hereafter :  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  their  common  continuation : — 


Ex  34 

^  And  Yahweh  said  nnto  Moses, 
Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first :  and  I  will  write  upon 
the  tables  the  words  that  were  on 
the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest 
'And  be  ready  by  the  morning,  and 
come  up  in  the  morning  unto  mount 
Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there  to 
me  on  the  top  of  the  mount.  . . . 
^  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first ;  and  Moses  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went 
up  unto  mount  Sinai,  as  Tahweh 
had  commanded  him,  and  took  in 
his  hand  two  tables  of  stone. 


Deut  xo 

^  At  that  time  Tahweh  said  unto 
me,  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto 
me  into  the  mount,  and  make  thee 
an  ark  of  wood.  'And  I  wiU  write 
on  the  tables  the  words  that  were 
on  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakeet, 
and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 
'So  I  made  an  ark  of  acacia  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the 
mount,  having  the  two  tables  in 
mine  hand. 


*  So  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Oomill,  Bacon,  Holxinger  Hd-^)omm]  cp  Briggs 
Higher  OriUeUm  189,  Drirer  LOT*  39. 
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Obviously  the  passage  in  Deut  10  is  based  upon  Ex  34.  But  the 
second  contains  an  important  item  which  is  absent  from  the  first, 
the  preparation  of  the  ark  in  readiness  to  receive  the  hallowed 
stones.  A  study  oi  the  passages  in  which  D  reproduces  the 
narrative  of  the  previous  books  justifies  the  conclusion  that  D  did 
not  himself  insert  the  reference  to  the  ark,  but  found  it  in  the 
sources  which  he  employed.  In  other  words,  the  narrative  in 
Ex  34^-  •  also  once  recorded  the  divine  command  and  its  fulfil- 
ment by  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  it  have  been  eliminated? 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  combination  of  34^*  •  with 
25  and  37  the  incongruity  was  too  glaring.  Just  as  it  is  probable 
that  33  once  possessed  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  Tent 
of  Meeting  before  the  description  of  its  use,  which  had  to  make 
way  for  the  more  elaborate  delineation  of  the  Dwelling,  so,  with 
even  greater  confidence  in  view  of  Deut  lo^*  • ,  it  may  be  argued 
that  Ex  34^*  •  also  provided  an  ark  as  well  as  stones. 

4.  Another  important  series  of  divergences  is  connected  with 
the  ministry  at  the  sanctuary.  To  whom  was  this  entrusted, 
and  under  what  conditions  ?  The  Code  which  opens  with  the 
recognition  of  a  plurality  of  altars  Ex  20^-23  lays  down  no  rules 
concerning  their  service.  Nor  do  the  Covenant-words  of  34 
assign  the  right  of  sacrifice  to  any  special  class  of  sacred  persons* 
In  the  Tent  of  Meeting  outside  the  camp  33^^  Joshua,  an 
Ephraimite,  minister  of  Moses,  was  appointed  to  its  custody, 
and  remained  in  it  when  Moses  himself  used  to  return  to  the 
camp.  According  to  Deut  10^,  after  the  death  of  Aaron  at 
several  stages  from  the  sacred  mount,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
set  apart  to  carry  the  ark  (it  is  not  stated  who  had  borne  it 
until  then),  and  to  stand  before  Yahweh  to  serve  him.  Within 
this  tribe  D  recognizes  no  distinctions  of  rank.  All  Levites 
possess  the  priesthood,  and  have  equal  rights  of  ministry  iS^"'^, 
But  in  the  service  of  the  Dwelling  fresh  distinctions  are  intro- 
duced. The  priesthood  is  limited  to  Aaron  and  his  house  Ex  28. 
The  sacred  vestments  are  perpetually  ordained  for  him  and  for 
his  seed  after  him  28^.  The  priests  in  general  are  designated 
'Aaron's  sons'  Lev  i^  (cp  '130);  the  responsibility  for  the  holy 
ofSce  falls  on  them  alone  Num  18^;  theirs  is  the  charge  of 
sanctuary  and  altar  ^;  and  any  attempt  at  usurpation  of  this 
privil^e  will  involve  death  ^.  Of  this  terrible  doom  a  conspicuous 
example  is  afforded  in  the  fate  of  Eorah  and  his  two  hundred 
and  fifty  followers  16.    What  remains,  then,  for  the  rest  of  the 
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tribe  of  Levi?  The  rights  which  accoFding  to  the  present 
arrangement  of  Deut  lo  were  conceded  at  Jotbathah  "^-^  had 
already  according  to  Num  3  been  refused  at  Sinai.  The  Leviteb 
are  there  assigned  to  Aaron  to  keep  his  charge  ^*,  but  the 
priesthood  is  expressly  reserved  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  ^^y  and 
whoever  infringes  their  privileges  rushes  on  his  own  fate.  With 
the  legal  theory  that  the  Levites  represented  the  first-bom  males 
of  the  nation,  and  were  accepted  by  Yahweh  in  satisfaction 
of  his  claim,  we  have  at  present  no  concern:  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  the  other  codes  in  dealing  with  the  redemption 
of  first-boms  (Laws  Sab)  make  no  allusion  to  it.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Levitical  conception  in  exalting  the  dignity  of  Aaron  beside 
that  of  Moses  is  highly  instructive.  In  one  series  of  plague- 
stories,  for  example,  Moses  acts  alone;  in  his  own  person  he 
announces  to  the  stubborn  king  Yahweh's  intent ;  the  wonder 
follows,  as  Yahweh's  will  fulfils  itself.  Or,  it  may  be,  he 
stretches  forth  his  hand  with  the  '  rod  of  God,'  and  the  threatened 
sign  takes  place.  But  in  a  third  series  (cp  Ex  7^")  Moses  is  not 
charged  with  executive  power.  He  does  but  transmit  the  divine 
command  to  Aaron,  who  stretches  out  his  rod,  and  the  expected 
judgement  is  accomplished.  When  the  thirsty  people  at  Marah 
murmur  against  Moses  Ex  15^*  he  cries  to  Yahweh ;  but  when 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  murmur  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  16^  Moses  calmly  bids  Aaron  summon  them 
before  Yahweh '.  In  the  first  Meribah  story  17*"'''^  the  people 
strive  with  Moses;  in  the  second  Nimi  20^"^^  they  assemble 
against  Moses  and  Aaron.  Similarly,  in  D  (which  mentions  no 
high-priest)  Moses  is  instructed  to  charge  Joshua  Deut  3^,  and  the 
pair  present  themselves  at  the  Tent  of  Meeting  31^*-  ^.  But 
in  F  the  transfer  of  authority  is  only  valid  when  it  is  effected 
before  Eleazar  the  high-priest  and  the  congregation  Num  27^^*  • ; 
before  the  former  that  Eleazar  may  inquire  for  him  by  the 
judgement  of  Urim  before  Yahweh ;  and  before  the  latter  that 
they  may  obey.  Corresponding  differences  will  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  where,  on  the  one  part,  Joshua  acts  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  on  the  other  Eleazar  14^  takes  the  lead. 

6.  The  calendar  of  the  annual  feasts  is  repeated  no  less  than 
four  times.  It  is  ordained  in  nearly  parallel  terms  in  the  two 
collections  of  Covenant-words  Ex  23  and  34.  It  is  enjoined 
with  rich  hortatory  amplifications  in  Deut  16.  It  is  elaborately 
expounded  in  Lev  23,  where  two  new  items  of  high  significance 
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are  added  to  the  list.  The  cycle  in  the  two  groups  of  Covenant- 
words  is  plainly  based  upon  the  agricultural  year.  Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  import  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  it 
was  probably  connected  vdth  the  earliest  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  Feasts  of  Harvest  and  of  Ingathering  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
dependence  on  cornfield  and  vineyard.  Such  simple  festivals 
took  place  all  over  the  country  at  the  times  which  local  circum- 
stance made  fittest.  They  varied  with  the  season  year  by  year. 
The  variation  naturally^  fell  within  calculable  limits,  and  allowed 
a  sufficient  margin  for  the  vicissitudes  of  crops  which  might 
not  all  ripen  equally  at  one  date.  No  place  of  celebration  is 
specified ;  it  is  only  enjoined  that  every  male  shall '  see  Yahweh's 
£ace'  three  times  a  year.  The  nearest  sanctuary,  therefore,  was 
the  natural  scene,  so  that  the  householder  could  the  more  easily 
combine  the  homage  to  his  divine  Lord  with  the  family  or  village 
merrymaking.  In  Deut  16,  however,  a  striking  modification  is 
introduced.  Not  only  is  the  Passover  formally  joined  with  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  but  the  domestic  celebrations  are 
peremptorily  forbidden.  The  law  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary 
requires  that  the  appropriate  sacrifice  shall  be  offered  there  and 
there  alone  ^'^.  The  same  demand  is  made  in  the  other  cases 
also  ^^  ^ :  and  the  Feast  of  *  Booths,'  as  the  ingathering  is  now 
called,  becomes  a  special  season  of  rejoicing  for  the  poor  and 
dependent.  In  the  Levitical  Code  new  interests  appear  in  the 
sacred  year  Lev  23  Num  28-29.  In  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  the  feasts  is  increased.  The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
is  a  '  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets '  Lev  23^^ ;  and  on  the 
tenth  of  the  same  month  is  the  Day  of  Atonement  ^.  Concerning 
the  place  of  celebration  of  the  festivals  the  legislator  assumes  it  to 
be  needless  to  lay  down  rules.  It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  but 
one  altar  where  sacrifice  can  be  offered.  He  is  more  interested 
about  the  time.  The  Deuteronomic  Code  had  assigned  the  com- 
bination of  Unleavened  Bread  and  Passover  to  the  old  '  ear-month,' 
Abib,  when  the  earliest  com  ripened.  The  joint  celebration  is  now 
connected  with  the  first  month  of  the  year**,  and  the  Passover 
is  slain  'on  the  fourteenth  day  at  even.'  This  is  in  obvious 
accordance  with  the  instructions  in  Ex  I22~*,  where  the  in- 
junctions, though  issued  on  a  specific  occasion,  have  the  character 
of  a  perpetual  ordinance  ^^.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  note  that 
the  festal  victim  is  a  4amb'  (or  kid),  whereas  D  permits  the 
'  On  the  dgnifioanoe  of  this  calendar,  cp  chap  XIII. 
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Passover  to  be  sacrificed  'of  the  flock  and  the  herd'  Deut  i6^ : 
moreover  the  lamb  is  to  be  roasted  Ex  is®* ,  and  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  boil  it,  the  very  mode  which  Deut  i6^  enjoins  ^ 
The  succeeding  feasts  in  Lev  23  are  all  dated  as  rigidly  as  the 
Passover,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  the  observance  of 
'Booths.'  To  this  feast  alone  does  the  term  ha^  which  the 
Covenant-words  applied  to  all  three  Ex  23^*  still  adhere  Lev  23'*  *^. 
It  is  to  be  celebrated  for  seven  days,  with  an  eighth  day  of 
solenm  rest  ^^,  of  which  D  makes  no  .mention.  When  these 
several  series  are  set  side  by  side,  they  naturally  display  signi- 
ficant differences  in  phraseology.  The  Levitical  'set  feasts' 
'holy  convocations'  and  'solenm  rest'  have  no  parallels  in  the 
codes  of  Exodus  or  Deuteronomy.  The  prohibitions  of  '  servile 
work,'  the  reiteration  that  the  ordinances  are  'statutes  for  ever' 
u  21  81  41^  the  threat  to  'cut  off  from  his  people'  whoever  does 
not  join  in  the  atonement-fast  ^,  reappear  again  and  again  in 
the  Priestly  Law,  but  no  echoes  of  them  are  heard  in  D.  The 
precepts  of  Sinai  are  couched  in  new  forms  in  Moab. 

6.  Another  interesting  iUustration  of  this  divergence  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  social  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
first  series  of  Covenant-words  Ex  23^^-  enforces  on  the  land  the 
principle  of  a  sabbatical '  release.'  Every  seventh  year  it  is  to  lie 
fallow,  the  vineyard  and  oliveyard  being  treated  in  like  manner. 
The  spontaneous  produce  was  not  to  be  collected  by  the  owner ;  it 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  poor ;  and  anything  which  they  might 
leave  was  abandoned  to  the  '  beast  of  the  field.'  The  Deuteronomic 
law  is  silent  about  the  land.  But  it  applies  the  same  principle 
under  the  name  of  the  '  year  of  release '  to  debts  15^*  ••  Li  the 
legislation  of  Exodus  it  does  not  appear  clear  whether  the  obser- 
vance would  be  uniform  over  the  whole  country,  or  whether 
differing  districts  or  even  different  holdings  might  follow  their 
own  septennates.  But  D  provides  that  '  Yahweh's  release '  shall 
be  publicly  proclaimed  ',  and  it  covers  all  eases,  therefore,  alike. 
Its  precise  scope,  however,  is  difficult  to  determina  Did  the 
creditor  permanently  forgo  all  claim  upon  the  debtor,  or  did 
the  '  release '  only  suspend  his  rights  for  twelve  months  ?  The 
legal  and  archaeological  bearings  of  this  question  need  not  be 
here  discussed.  They  are  only  of  importance  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  inquiry  whether  these  two  laws  issued  from  the 

*  The  word  which  RV  translates  '  roast '  in  this  passage  is  the  same  which 
Is  rendered  <  sodden '  in  £z  za*.    Cp  Driver  Deut  193. 
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same  hand,  or  whether  they  do  not  represent  two  separate  e£Ebrts 
to  provide  help  for  the  suffering  poor,  corresponding  to  different 
stages  of  social  deyelopment  ^  This  argument  may  be  reinforced 
by  a  consideration  of  a  kindred  law  in  Lev  25.  Without  employ- 
ing the  term  'release/  it  is  ordained  that  every  seventh  year  the 
land  shaU  '  keep  sabbath  to  Yahweh '  \  The  poor,  indeed,  are  not 
in  the  author's  view.  Attention  appears  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  value  of  the  sabbatical  observance.  Contrary  to  the  implied 
provision  of  £x  23,  the  householder  is  himself  to  gather  in  the 
produce,  and  he  and  his  labourers,  bondmen  and  hired,  may  all 
enjoy  it  together.  On  the  basis  of  this  periodic  rest,  however, 
a  further  institution  is  established.  Afber  seven  sabbaths  of  years 
the  fiftieth  shall  be  hallowed  ^^,  and  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land.  Bondmen  will  regain  their  freedom,  and 
land  that  has  been  sold  shall  go  back  to  its  ancient  proprietors. 
The  religious  theory  underlying  this  arrangement  asserts  ^  that 
the  sole  ownership  is  vested  in  Yahweh ;  the  land  cannot  there- 
fore be  perpetually  alienated  by  the  tenants  whom  he  has  placed 
upon  it^  for  it  is  not  theirs  to  selL  The  connexion  of  this  law 
in  its  present  form  with  the  Levitical  calendar  is  indicated  by 
the  rule  that  the  trumpet  which  announces  the  advent  of  the 
jubile,  shall  be  sounded  through  the  country  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  ^  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  '  release '  of  Deut  15  and 
the  'liberty'  of  Lev  25  lie  in  different  planes,  are  founded  on 
different  social  theories,  and  are  animated  by  different  religious 
conceptions? 

7.  The  jubile  privileges  were  not  limited  to  the  recovery  of 
land  by  its  former  occupants.  The  Hebrew  slave  on  this  occasion 
regained  his  freedom  Lev  25^^*.  The  bondmen  and  bondmaids 
of  other  nations  remained  in  servitude,  and  could  be  bequeathed 
to  the  next  generation  ^^"^^ ;  but  the  person  of  the  Israelite  was 
not  his  own  to  sell ;  like  his  land,  it  belonged  to  Yahweh  who  had 
himself  emancipated  his  people  from  Egypt  ^^ ;  and  it  could  not 
become  the  permanent  possession  of  another.  The  incompatibility 
of  this  conception  with  the  laws  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy 
which  expressly  sanctioned  voluntary  enslavement  for  life,  has 
been  already  noticed  (cp  chap  lY  §  2y  p  50).  A  smaller  divergence 
between  the  modes  of  effecting  the  contract  for  fiEonily  bondage 
may  be  now  made  clear.    The  Judgement-book  Ex  21*  ordains 

*  Cp  Driyer  Deut  178.  D  ftirther  proTides  a  triennia]  tithe  14*^*  for  the 
Leyite,  the  stranger,  the  fiitherlees,  and  the  widow. 
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that  the  master  shall  bring  his  slave  'to  God';  there  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  ^,  the  centre  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  affixing  it 
momentarily  to  the  door-post,  so  that  under  the  authority  of 
religion  he  becomes  a  slave  'for  ever.'  The  corresponding  law 
in  Deut  i5i8~i8  introduces  some  interesting  modifications.  It  is 
extended  to  women ;  it  lays  emphatic  stress  on  generous  recog- 
nition of  the  six  years'  forced  labour ;  and  in  conclusion  it  retains 
the  symbolic  action  with  the  awl.  But  it  omits  all  reference 
to  'God.'  The  door-post  to  which  the  slave  is  attached  is  that 
of  the  householder's  own  dwelling.  The  public  and  official 
ceremony  is  converted  into  a  private  and  domestic  incident 
The  meaning  of  this  change  is  not  obsciu^.  The  law  of  Exodus 
belongs  to  the  code  which  admits  a  plurality  of  sanctuaries :  the 
Deuteronomic  principles  recognize  but  one.  Important  cere- 
monies, like  the  annual  festivals,  are  transferred  (as  has  been 
shown  in  §  6  p  89)  to  the  only  centre  of  worship.  There,  too, 
must  tithes  be  consumed  14^*  •,  an  express  provision  being 
inserted  for  those  who  lived  too  far  off  to  take  their  tithes  thither 
in  kind.  The  case  of  the  household  slave,  however,  was  not 
important  enough  to  require  the  intervention  of  the  supreme 
authorities  in  the  capital,  and  the  reference  to  justice  and 
religion  dropped. 

ii.    The  Argument  from  Bdigious  Ideas 

The  foregoing  examples  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  variously  conceived 
in  its  several  codes.  The  issues  of  these  differences  have  been 
occasionally  traced  in  the  narratives  related  to  the  laws,  while 
their  roots  have  been  in  some  cases  discovered  in  their  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Yahweh.  To  further 
variations  in  these  ideas  it  may  now  be  worth  while  to  invite 
attention.     When  they  become  mutually  exclusive  they  cannot 

o  So,  following  the  older  interpretatioD,  DillmaDn-Ryssel  Exodus  (1897) 
p  950.  An  increasing  oonsensus  of  modem  Boholars,  however,  supposes 
that  it  was  the  house-god  who  protected  the  door-post  and  threshold. 
Charles,  Hebrew  EschcUotogy  (1899)  aa,  assumes  that  it  was  the  ancestral  spirit : 
cp  Schwally  Lehen  naeh  dem  Tod  38  ;  Frei  Die  aUigraelUische  Totmirauer  (1898) 
74  ff;  Grdneisen  Der  AhnehkuUua  und  die  Ur-Religion  lerada  (1900)  179  ff; 
Baentsch  Hdkomm,  Holzinger,  Ed-Comm  89,  agrees  that  the  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  house-door,  and  finds  a  heathen  echo  in  Elohim,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  identify  it.    On  the  other  hand  ep  aa**  **• 
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proceed  from  a  common    source,  while  if  they  are  mutually 
coherent  a  presumption  of  unity  or  connexion  is  established. 

L  It  has  already  been  observed  (chap  V  §  2  p  55)  that  more  than 
one  theory  of  religious  history  can  be  traced  in  the  delineations 
of  the  pre-Mosaic  age.  On  the  one  hand  the  knowledge  of 
Yahweh  existed  from  primaeval  times ;  and  sacrifice  and  prayer 
were  continuous  from  generation  to  generation.  On  the  other, 
the  sacred  name  was  first  made  known  to  Moses  as  the  prelude 
and  assurance  of  Israel's  deliverance.  This  conception,  in  its 
turn,  vras  capable  of  being  worked  out  in  two  ways.  It  was 
consistent  with  views  of  revelation  by  angel  or  by  dream,  making 
specific  places  holy,  where  the  remembrance  of  the  divine  appear- 
ing might  be  cherished  by  the  altar-rite.  But  it  might  also  imply 
an  earlier  stage  of  religious  development,  when  no  cultus  was 
offered  because  none  had  been  ordained.  These  three  represen- 
tations may  all  be  discerned  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  of 
J  E  and  F,  and  they  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  single  mind. 
A  number  of  other  peculiarities  follow  in  their  train.  The 
genealogical  method  of  the  toVdhoth  sections  is  naturally  un- 
fiavourable  to  the  delineation  of  character.  The  himian  race  at 
its  first  appearance  shares  with  the  rest  of  creation  the  divine 
approval  and  blessing,  and  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  learn  in 
the  tenth  step  from  Adam  that  the  survey  of  Elohim  now  finds 
the  earth  corrupt  Gen  6^^.  The  cause  of  decline  is  nowhere 
indicated  ;  it  does  not  come  within  the  writer's  plan  to  deal  with 
it  The  patriarchs  pass  across  the  stage,  but  no  lights  or  shadows 
fall  upon  their  way ;  they  are  the  types  of  an  ideal  perfection 
6^  17^,  before  the  law  had  begotten  the  offences  for  which  the 
sin  offering  could  atone.  To  the  author  of  the  Eden  story  on 
the  other  hand,  the  first  act  of  disobedience  and  its  consequences 
are  matters  of  absorbing  interest.  He  records  the  rise  of  each 
new  art,  and  notes  the  social  dangers  it  involves,  sketching  in 
few  but  powerful  strokes  the  significance  of  the  inner  life  as 
the  true  sphere  of  moral  action  where  'evil  imagination'  does 
its  deadly  work.  The  patriarchal  stories  thus  acquire  a  kind  of 
dramatic  significance,  as  the  purpose  of  Yahweh,  disclosed  in  the 
call  of  Abraham,  moves  steadily  forward  to  its  fulfilment.  That 
purpose  is  expressed  in  the  election  of  Israel  to  be  the  people 
of  Yahweh,  and  occupy  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  conception 
is,  indeed,  common  to  both  narrators,  J  and  P.  But  it  is 
portrayed  in  different  modes,  as  the  study  of  the  two  covenants 
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in  Gen  15  and  17  will  show.    In  the  one  case,  the  agreement 
is  celebrated  with  ancient  form;   the  GoTenant-yictims  are  cut 
in  twain,  and  after  Abraham  has  watched  beside  them  all  day 
long,  and  the  sun  has  set,  a  mysterious  flame,  symbol  of  Deity, 
passes  between  them   1^'^.    In  17,  however,  the  covenant  is 
'established'  simply  by  being  announced.    Such  outward  sign 
as  it  requires  is  performed  on  the  human  not  on  the  divine  side : 
it  is  the  part  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  to  show  in  their 
own  person  the  token  of  El  Shaddai's  demands.    So  impressive 
is  this  Covenant  form  of  the  toVdhoth  writer,  that  he  carries  it 
back  to  the  days  of  Noah,,  and  presents  by  its  aid  the  promise 
of  Elohim  that  there  should  not  be  another  flood  9^^     On  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  employ  it  where  it  might  have  been 
confidently  expected,  to  express  the  solemn  relation  instituted 
at  Sinai.    Two  covenants  are  there  described  Ex  24  and  34 ;  and 
the  conditions  of  Israel's  tenure  of  the  land  of  promise  are  set 
forth  in  the  'Words'  which  are  issued  on  occasion  of  them. 
But  they  do  not  quite  coincide  with  each  other,  nor  with  the 
retrospect  of  Deuteronomy.    For  that  book  also  is  based  upon 
the  Covenant  conception.    There  had  been  a  covenant  with  the 
fathers  4^^  7^^  &^ ;  there  was  a  covenant  in  Horeb ;  there  was 
another  in  Moab.     The  covenant  in  Horeb  consisted  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Ten  Words  5^*  • ,  so  that  the  stones  on  which 
they  are  engraved  receive  the  name  of  'tables  of  the  covenant' 
9^  ^^  ^,  and  ttie  ark  in  which  the  stones  are  deposited  is  called 
the  'ark  of  Yahweh's  covenant'  lo^     No  other  Covenant-words 
are  recognized  by  D  as  given  in  Horeb  5^  cp  ^\    But  the  statutes 
and  judgements  recited  in  the  land  of  Hoab  form  the  basis  of 
a  second  covenant  29^,  made  not  only  with  the  assembly  that 
heard  Hoses'  words  ^^^^,  but  also  with  the  distant  posterity  who 
were  not  there  that  day  ^^,  so  that  all  generations  might  be  knit 
by  a  conmion  bond  of  obedience  and  trust.    This  conception  is 
not  present  in  the  Priestly  Law.     Whether  or  not  this  law 
recorded  the  announcement  of  the  Ten  Words  is  not  clear; 
at  any  rate  it  does  not  relate  the  revelation  at  Sinai  under  the 
form  of  a  covenant  ^    When  Hoses  descends  £rom  the  mount 
he  carries  in  his  hand  the  'tables  of  the  testimony'  Ex  34^. 
The  ark  is  designated  in  advance  'the  ark  of  the  testimony' 
25^^,  and  after  it  has  been  constructed  the  'testimony'  is  duly 

*  The  only  allusion  to  a  Sinaitie  oovenant  ooncems  the  sabbath  Ez  3z>< ; 
cp  Lev  9^'  Nam  18^*  nit ;  Lev  94*  ahewtarMd. 
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placed  within  it,  and  the  sacred  chest  is  brought  into  the 
Dwelling  40^- ,  which  may  even  be  entitled  the  'Dwelling  of 
the  Testimony  *  38^1  Num  i«>  ^  lo^^  Nor  is  there  any  dedara- 
tion  before  Hoses  has  solemnly  appointed  Joshua  his  successor 
Num  27  0  Deut  31  analogous  to  the  Deuteronomic  scene  *.  Alike, 
therefore,  in  its  representations  of  the  religious  history  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  Mosaic  age,  the  Priestly  Code  differs  profoundly  from 
the  other  constituents  of  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  As  the  religious  facts  of  Israel's  past  were  differently  pre- 
sented by  different  writers,  so  also  were  the  manifestations  of  its 
Gk>d  varyingly  conceived. 

(a)  The  action  of  Yahweh  in  the  early  history  of  mankind 
according  to  J,  was  marked  by  definite  human  characteristics. 
The  production  of  the  first  man  is  accomplished  by  forming  or 
moulding  him  out  of  the  clods  of  the  ground,  and  blowing  into 
his  nostrils  living  breath.  Yahweh  walks  in  the  garden  at  the 
cool  of  the  day,  shuts  Noah  into  the  ark,  smells  the  sweet  savour 
of  his  sacrifice,  comes  down  to  see  the  tower  built  towards  the 
sky  Gen  11^,  and  similarly  proposes  to  visit  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah 
and  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  whether  the  guilty  cities  are 
really  as  wicked  as  rumour  alleges  18^^.  Similarly  in  the  range 
of  moral  feeling  he  is  apprehensive  lest  the  man  who  has  '  become 
as  one  of  us '  should  also  gain  the  power  to  live  for  ever  3^^  ;  he 
'  repents '  6^  that  he  has  made  man  on  the  earth ;  he  condescends 
to  expostulate  with  Sarah  and  prove  himself  in  the  right  i8^^-. 
A  more  advanced  stage  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  conception 
of  the  angel  of  Yahweh  (or  Elohim)  who  is  the  manifested 
presence  of  the  Deity,  identical  with  and  yet  differentiated  ^m 
him.  The  angel  appears  to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  but  she 
knows  that  it  is  Yahweh  who  speaks  16^.  Two  angels  escort 
Lot  out  of  Sodom,  yet  in  some  mysterious  way  one  of  them  holds 
in  his  hand  the  power  to  overthrow  or  to  deliver  19^^-  •  Jacob 
beholds  the  angels  of  Elohim  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
ladder,  and  he  knows  that  he  has  been  sleeping  in  the  'house  of 
Elohim.'  None  of  these  representations  appears  in  the  ToVdhoth 
book.  In  the  sublime  story  of  the  heavens  and  earth  with  which 
it  opens,  the  creative  utterance  realizes  itself;  speech  calls  forth 
the  external  fact  to  match  the  inner  thought :  '  Elohim  said.  Let 
there  be  lights  and  light  was.'    Mankind  arises,  male  and  female 

*  A  minor  referanoe  u  found  to  a  oovenant  of  priesthood  giTen  to  Phinehas 
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ftimultaneously  i^  in  obedience  to  the  energizing  word ;  rightly 
did  the  Psalmist  seize  on  this  mark  of  the  divine  activity,  '  for  he 
spake,  and  it  was  done.'  Accordingly  in  his  intercourse  with  men 
Elohim's  part  is  commonly  indicated  only  by  his  commands  6^^ 
315  gi  8  ^Q^    ^q^Q^  (;][]|  the  covenant  is  announced  to  Abram  does 

Elohim  'appear'  17^ \  But  the  form  of  his  manifestation  is 
carefully  held  in  reserve.  No  flaming  torch  moving  between  the 
halves  of  slaughtered  victims  is  needed  to  reveal  him ;  nor  does 
he  arrive  attended  by  companions  like  himself  ready  to  accept 
the  patriarch's  hospitality.  Before  his  august  presence  Abram 
'  fell  upon  his  face'' ' ;  and  when  the  interview  was  over,  Elohim 
*  ascended '  17^  cp  35^^  ^  The  conception  of  P  thus  disengages 
itself  from  the  peculiar  anthropomorphisms  which  pervade  the 
narrative  of  J,  and  to  a  less  extent  that  of  E.  He  nowhere  repre- 
sents God  as  '  trying '  or  '  tempting '  man  ;  nor  does  man  in  his 
turn  '  tempt '  or  '  try '  Gx>d.  In  modem  language  it  may  be  said 
that  his  representation  is  more  abstract. 

(3)  It  is  natural  to  look  for  parallel  phenomena  in  the  continua- 
tions of  the  documents  through  the  Mosaic  age,  and  they  are 
certainly  to  be  found.  In  the  first  revelation  to  Moses  in  Ex  3, 
Yahweh  in  the  person  of  his  angel  appears  in  flame  out  of  a  bush ; 
in  the  second,  he  does  not  'appear'  at  all,  he  only  speaks  6^. 
Plainly  this  latter  utterance  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  that 
which  relates  that  Yahweh  had  already  encountered  Moses  and 
sought  to  kill  him  \^  ^,  The  Horeb-Sinai  scenes  are  in  the  same 
manner  marked  by  distinctive  features.  In  one  series  Yahweh 
'comes  down'  on  to  mount  Sinai  19^^^  is  20  23  with  fire  and 
smoke;  in  another  Elohim  'comes'  to  'try'  or  'prove'  his 
people  with  thunders  and  lightnings  and  a  thick  cloud  19^^ 
20^8 -20,  D  combines  the  fire,  the  cloud,  and  the  thick  darkness 
5^2,  though  Horeb  was  ablaze  ^.  To  P,  however,  filled  with  awe 
for  the  supreme  majesty,  the  conception  of  actual  fiame  is  too 
concrete.  The  presence  of  Deity  was  indicated  by  his  'glory' 
Ex  24^^ ;  and  the  '  appearance  of  the  glory '  resembled  consuming 
fire  to  human  sight  ^'^,  but  what  the  transcendent  reality  was  in 

A  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that '  Yahweh '  in  this  passage  is  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  F,  and  must  be  regarded  as  accidental  error,  or  (more 
probably)  editorial  harmonizing. 

^  So  afterwards  do  Moees  and  Aaron,  cp  '67. 

^  This  is  the  counterpart  in  P  of  Yahweh's  descent,  cp  "19. 

^  A  story  which,  according  to  Prof  Sayce  Early  History  qf  the  Hebrews  165, 
<  belongs  to  the  folk-lore  of  a  people  still  in  crude  barbarism.' 
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itself  could  not  be  told.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
writer  who  thus  symbolizes  the  divine  advent,  could  just  before 
have  described  the  seventy  elders  as  *  beholding  Israel's  God,'  or 
as  eating  and  drinking  at  his  feet  ^^- ,  Nor  could  he  have  recorded 
the  promise  that  Moses  should  see  his  '  back '  33^,  or  even  related 
that  Yahweh  passed  by  before  him  34®.  Such  language  carries 
with  it  inevitable  implications  of  some  external  (if  not  human) 
0hape.  Against  this  the  Deuteronomic  exhortations  vehemently 
protest :  '  ye  heard  the  sound  of  words,  but  ye  saw  no  form,  only 
a  sound '  4^2  ^p  le  36  g»  Yet  to  Moses  at  least  the  form  was 
displayed  in  super-prophetic  privilege  Num  I2®~®; — 

'  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Tahweh  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  I  will  speak  with  him  in  a  dream.  ^My  servant 
Moees  is  not  so ;  he  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house :  ^  with  him  will  I  speak 
mouth  to  mouth,  even  manifestly,  and  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  form 
of  Tahweh  shaU  he  behold  <*. 

The  scene  is  outside  the  camp  before  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  stands  Yahweh  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  addressing 
Aaron  and  Miriam.  What  is  the  pillar  ?  When  the  Israelites 
started  on  their  march  for  liberty,  it  contained  the  person  of  their 
divine  guide  Yahweh,  who  went  before  to  show  the  way,  in 
a  column  that  looked  by  day  like  cloud  and  by  night  like  fire 
Ex  13^.  It  had  for  its  counterpart  the  angel  of  Elohim  14^^  *, 
who,  on  the  desperate  night  of  the  Egyptian  approach,  fulfilled 
the  same  protecting  function  as  the  pillar,  and  stood  between  the 
camp  of  Israel  and  its  foes.  When  the  Tent  of  Meeting  was 
pitched,  whenever  Moses  entei'ed  it,  the  pillar  descended,  stood 
at  the  entrance,  and  spoke  with  him  33^*  • : — 

^^  And  all  the  people  saw  the  pillar  of  cloud  stand  at  the  door  of  the  tent : 
.  . .  ^^  And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend. 

So  was  it  when  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  were  gathered 
around  Num  11^^ ;  so  was  it  when  Moses  took  Joshua  with  him 
to  receive  the  divine  charge  Deut  31^*-.  The  Priestly  Code, 
however,  does  not  allude  to  the  pillar,  and  its  conception  of 
Yahweh's  intercourse  with  Moses  is  diflferent.  When  Yahweh 
fulfils  his  promise  to  be  God  to  Israel  Ex  6"^,  he  does  so  by  taking 
up  his  abode  in  the  Dwelling  which  he  charges  Moses  to  construct 

*  The  Qreek  translators,  in  dread  of  anthropomorphism,  render  <  and  the 
ffiory  of  the  Lord  shaU  he  behold.*  Jerome,  with  a  different  punctuation| 
*•  not  in  dark  speeches  (riddles)  and  figures  does  he  behold  the  Lord.* 

»  Cp  23**. 
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for  him.  Within  the  Dwelling,  the  most  holy  place  shelters  the 
ark.  Upon  the  ark  stands  the  'covering'  bearing  a  cherub  at 
each  end  with  outspread  wings.  They  are  the  supporters  of 
Yahweh,  who  declares  that  there  he  will  meet  with  Moses  and 
will  speak  with  him,  issuing  his  commands  to  the  children  of 
Israel  25^.  Thither  accordingly  Moses  used  to  repair,  and  there 
in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  he  listened  to  the  Voice  Num  7®\ 
Was  there,  then,  no  outward  sign  of  Yahweh's  nearness  ?  When 
the  Dwelling  is  reared,  when  the  first  incense  has  been  burned 
before  the  veil,  when  the  first  sacrifice  has  been  offered  on  the 
altar  in  the  court,  Yahweh  himself  deigns  to  enter.  The  cloud 
covers  the  holy  Tent,  and  the  entire  Dwelling  is  filled  with  his 
glory  Ex  40^^  As  long  as  the  sanctuary  remains  in  one  place, 
this  cloud  remains  spread  over  it  from  day  to  day.  At  even  it 
assumes  'as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire  until  morning' 
Num  9^^.  Its  ascension  is  the  signal  for  departure,  and  it  must 
be  understood  to  have  accompanied  the  march,  for  its  settlement 
determines  the  place  of  the  next  camp  ^'^.  Such  was  the  character, 
according  to  F,  of  Yahweh's  sacramental  presence  in  Israel's 
midst 

3.  When  the  manifestations  of  Deity  thus  vary,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  modes  of  conceiving  his  being  and  character 
should  vary  also.  In  tracing  the  successive  incidents  of  history 
the  'prophetic  narrators,'  to  use  Ewald's  nomenclature,  feel  the 
hand  of  their  God  at  every  turn.  The  first  pair  are  under 
Yahweh's  immediate  control.  He  sets  his  mark  on  Gain;  he 
pronounces  his  doom  upon  a  guilty  humanity;  the  origins  of 
language  are  due  to  his  interference ;  Abram  marches  from  the 
east  by  divine  monition,  and  his  servant  relies  on  Yahweh  his 
master's  God  for  an  omen  in  the  choice  of  a  bride.  This  relation 
is  again  and  again  presented  in  vivid  forms  of  dramatic  interven* 
tion  and  appeaL  It  involves  ethical  demands,  summed  up  as 
'the  way  of  Yahweh '  Gten  18^®,  or  doing  justice  and  right,  the 
lofty  attribute  of  Yahweh  himself,  conceived  as  '  judge  of  all  the 
earth'  ^.  The  obedience  of  Abraham  draws  out  a  solemn  oath 
from  Yahweh  2aP'  to  bestow  blessings  on  his  posterity;  and 
Yahweh,  as  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  may  be 
confidently  reminded  of  his  promises  Gen  32^"^^,  or  on  the  other 
hand  may  justly  claim  the  trust  of  his  people  Ex  3^^-  • .  Beside 
his  faithfulness  is  presented  his  compassion  34^ '"^ : — 

'  And  Tahweh  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  Tahweh,  Tahweh, 
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m  God  Aill  of  compasaion  and  graeiotu,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  and  truth ;  ^  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin  :  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  gitiUy ;  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's 
children,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation. 

In  this  there  is,  indeed,  an  element  of  the  unforeseen  ;  *  I  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious '  33^^ ;  but  even  in  its  repeated 
acts  of  disobedience  Israel  may  implore  his  pardoning  mercy,  and 
its  prayer  is  granted  Num  I4^'^-  •  *•  The  counterpart  of  this  is 
Yahweh's  jealousy  Ex  34^^  20^,  which  is  at  once  excited  when 
Israel  offers  homage  to  another  Gk>d.  These  conceptions  are  not 
unrepresented  in  D,  but  the  reader  is  conscious  of  a  different 
emphasis.  In  the  Deuteronomic  homilies  the  oath  to  the  fathers 
is  repeatedly  brought  to  the  remembrance  of  a  later  generation : 
Yahweh  is  '  the  faithful  Ood  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments  to  a  thou- 
sand generations,  and  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to  their  face, 
to  destroy  them '  7^  But  a  new  stress  is  laid  on  his  unity  and 
his  transcendence:  'he  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath :  there  is  none  else '  4^^ :  *  hear,  0  Israel :  Yahweh 
our  Ood,  Yahweh  is  one '  6^ :  the  '  heaven  of  heavens '  is  his  10^^, 
and  he  is  '  Gk>d  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords '  ^'^.  It  is  only  by  an 
unfathomable  mystery  of  grace  that  Israel  is  elected  for  the  love 
of  such  a  Being  y"^- .  In  elder  time,  the  worshipper  might  seek 
to  contract  with  the  object  of  his  homage  for  '  bread  to  eat  and 
raiment  to  put  on '  Oen  28^^,  and  his  worship  depended  on  the 
satisfaction  of  these  demands.  The  relation  is  now  inverted. 
Israel's  continued  possession  of  the  land  is  contingent  on  pious 
obedience ;  life  and  death  are  offered  them,  welfare  or  destruction, 
let  them  choose  life  and  live.  With  a  new  thought  of  Ood,  there- 
fore, comes  a  new  duty ;  '  thou  shalt  love  Yahweh  thy  Ood  with 
all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  might.'  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  Deuteronomic  discourses  Moses  continually  speaks  to  Israel  of 
*thy  Ood**.'  The  phrase  is  in  reality  a  survival  in  prophetic 
speech  from  the  days  when  it  was  possible  to  conceive  Yahweh 
of  Israel  pitted  against  Ghemosh  of  Ammon :  '  wilt  not  thou 
possess  that  which  Ghemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess?' 
inquires  Jephthah  Judg  11^,  'so  whomsoever  Yahweh  our  Qod 
hath   dispossessed  from  before  us,  them  will  we  possess.'    D 

*  Cp  the  social  conduct  required  among  Israelites  in  consequence  £x  aa^, 
and  connected  laws  22^^-23*. 

*  Cp^t 

H  2 
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employs  his  formula  over  three  hundred  times  in  a  single  book. 
But  in  the  main  portions  of  the  Priestly  Code  it  occurs  but 
rarely  ^  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  accidental  diction ;  it 
points  to  a  different  religious  attitude,  further  indicated  in  the 
solemn  address  '  Gk)d  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh '  Num  i6^  27^^ 
For  F  conceives  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  The  first  covenant  with 
Noah  is  made  with  the  entire  race  Gen  9^^* ;  and  this  term,  found 
outside  F  only  in  Deut  5^^  echoes  through  the  whole  story  from 
the  Flood  to  Moses  ^  Elohim  then,  as  he  is  presented  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  is  universal.  Had  not  his  spirit  brooded  in  the 
darkness  on  the  deep,  and  out  of  it  brought  forth  the  heavens  and 
earth  ?  The  brief  toVdhoth  sections  scarcely  allow  of  any  delinea< 
tion  of  his  attributes.  Natural  causes  account  for  the  diversities 
of  race  and  language ;  and  Abram's  migration  takes  place  with- 
out a  superhuman  call.  But  power  and  beneficence  shine  through 
the  Creation:  on  Enoch  and  Noah  who  walked  with  Ood,  the 
divine  approval  was  signally  bestowed :  F  alone  describes  one 
patriarch  as  already  perfect,  and  in  the  name  of  £1  Shaddai 
demands  perfection  of  another  Oen  6^  17^.  The  Covenant- 
observance  which  wins  for  Yahweh  elsewhere  the  epithet  of 
'faithful/  is  here  assimied  as  matter  of  course,  and  expressed  in 
the  phrase  '  remembering  the  covenant '  '135.  One  word  suffices, 
in  fact,  to  sum  up  the  complex  total  of  the  manifold  aspects  of 
God's  being :  he  is  holy.  A  remarkable  section  of  the  Priestly 
Code  enforces  this  conception  with  especial  emphasis  ^,  but  it  is 
not  limited  to  a  particular  group  of  laws.  The  holiness  of 
Yahweh  is  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  of  the  religious  institur 
tions  delineated  by  F,  which  have  for  their  aim  to  produce  or  to 
preserve  corresponding  holiness  in  his  worshippers.  There  were, 
indeed,  various  forms  of  this  requirement.  The  First  Code  Ex  22^^ 
had  its  own  view  of  its  application : — 

And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me :  therefore  ye  shall  not  eat  any  flesli 
that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 

On  a  similar  ground  D  forbids  personal  mutilation  in  mourning 
for  the  dead  14^*,  and  the  eating  of  an3rthing  that  has  died 
naturally  ^^ ;  for  Israel  is  already  a  dedicated  people,  hallowed 
by  Yahweh's  choice  which  has  singled  it  out  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  7®.  The  whole  Deuteronomic  Code  has  for 
its  real  aim  to  set  forth  the  conduct  which  alone  could  maintain 

«  Cp  '179".     It  is  more  frequent  in  P^  303^  «.  ^  Cp  'ai\ 

«  The  *  Holiness-legislation,'  cp  chap  XUI  §  a 
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Israel  in  this  relation.  That  conduct  is  summarized  by  P  in  one 
single  pregnant  demand,  founded  on  an  equally  pregnant  reason 
Lev  19*  *Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  Yahweh  your  God  am  holy.' 
The  cultus,  with  its  various  grades  of  consecrated  persons,  Levite^ 
priest,  high-priest ;  the  sanctuary,  with  its  holy  vessels,  its  outer 
court,  its  holy  place,  and  its  most  holy ;  the  sacrifices  by  which 
atonement  was  made  for  injuries  to  this  supreme  relation — all 
ministered  to  a  common  end,  the  maintenance  of  Yahweh's 
sacramental  presence  in  Israel's  midst  unimpaired.  The  legis* 
lative  codes  thus  reflect  different  aiq>ects  of  Ood's  being,  as  the 
histories  illustrate  varying  modes  of  his  action  in  the  world. 
On  this  ground,  also,  therefore,  as  on  that  of  matter  of  fact, 
the  hypothesis  of  diversity  of  source  is  confirmed. 

iii.    The  Argument  from  Language  and  Style 

The  discovery  of  incongruities  in  narrative  and  law  was 
naturally  followed  by  comparisons  of  language.  In  the  account 
of  the  Deluge,  for  example,.  Eichhom  already  observed  that  one 
set  of  expressions  tended  to  recur  where  the  name  Elohim  was 
employed,  while  another  set  presented  themselves  in  connexion 
with  Yahweh*.    What  light  does  such  an  argument  throw  on 

«  The  existence  of  different  versions  of  the  story  of  the  Flood  in  a  combined 
narrative  in  Qen  6-9  is  indicated  iirst  of  all  by  the  presence  of  mutually 
inconsistent  details.  These  can  be  easily  grouped  in  two  series,  by  the 
recurrence  of  common  ideas  expressed  in  recurring  phrases.  Some  of  these 
can  be  most  readily  apprehended  by  exhibiting  them  in  parallel  columns. 


(i)  6^'  Elohim  commands  Noah  to 
take  one  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal 
into  the  ark. 


7'  Tahweh  enjoins  Noah  to  take 
seven  pairs  of  clean  beasts,  and  only 
one  pair  of  the  unclean. 

(In  the  record  of  the  actual  entry  of  the  animals  into  the  ark  7'*,  the  editor 
has  combined  J's  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  with  P's  record  of  Noah's 
obedience  to  the  divine  instruction.) 


(a)  ^^  Elohim  announces  that  he 
will  '  bring  the  flood.* 

(3)  7^  *^  The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  are  opened,  and  the  flood 
cornea. 

(4)  No  fixed  duration  is  predicted 
for  the  flood  by  Elohim ;  but  the 
waters  increase  for  150  days*^  and 
a  combination  of  the  dates  in  ^  8'*  ^'* 
makes  it  probable  that  the  writer 
intended  the  flood  and  its  conse- 
quences to  occupy  365  days,  or  a 
solar  year  (cp  5*^). 

(5)  Elohim  blesses  Noah  and  his 


^  Yahweh  warns  Noah  that  he 
will  *  cause  it  to  rain  *  '"195. 

'^  The  catastrophe  is  brought  about 
by  forty  days'  rain. 


*  ^^  Seven  days  pass  before  the  rain 
begins  ;  this  lasts  40  days  ^  ^^  cp  8* ; 
and  after  two  (or  three)  periods  (cp 
8*")  of  seven  days  each,  the  ground 
is  apparently  dry  enough  for  Noah 
to  leave  the  ark. 


Tahweh    receives    from    Noah    a 
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the  documentary  hypothesis?    To  what  extent  can  it  be  pressed 
in  favour  of  the  process  of  partition  ? 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  differences  of  matter  will  naturally  be 
marked  by  differences  of  terminology.  The  account  of  the 
Dwelling,  its  furniture,  its  ritual,  and  its  sacred  officers  in 
Ex  25-30  35-40  Lev  1-9  is  of  so  highly  specialized  a  kind  that 
it  is  crowded  with  peculiar  words.  On  these  it  would  be  un- 
suitable to  found  a  special  theory  of  authorship.  But  by  the 
side  of  the  technicalities  of  construction  and  usage  a  brief  survey 
speedily  discovers  other  expressions  which  reappear  elsewhere, 


offiapring,  and  covenants  with  the 
race  never  again  to  destroy  all  flesh 
with  a  flood  9^""*^. 


saoriflce  of  each  kind  of  clean  beast 
and  bird,  and  declares  that  he  will 
not  again  smite  every  living  thing 

These  differences  of  substance  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  differenoes 
in  form  and  phrase.  A  ftill  list  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  margins  of  the 
Analysis :  the  following  may  be  noted  here. 


(z)  Elohim  throughout, 
(a)  6^«  All    flesh  ('9i»>)   had    cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth. 

(3)  "  "  9"  »  destroy. 

(4)  6"  And  I  Cg4»»),  behold,  I  do 
bring  the  flood. 

(5)  ^^  All   flesh   wherein    is    the 
breath  of  life. 

(6)  1^  From  under  heaven. 

(7)  *^  Thou  and  thy  sons  . .  ,  with 
thee  ('176). 

(8)  *•  Every   living   thing   of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort. 


(9)  ^'  Male  and  female  ^i07»). 

f  10)  «o  Fowl  after  their  kind  C'i8*). 

(11)  «•>  Beasts  after  their  kind  ('18*). 


{; 


'19)  *^  To  keep  them  alive. 
13)  "*  Thus  did  Noah  ...  so  did 
he  ('189V 

(14)  7*1.  Fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broken  up ;  windows  of  heaven 
opened. 

(15)  M.  «*  The  waters  prevailed, . . . 
prevailed  exceedingly  ('63). 

(16)  ^  All  flesh  gave  up  the  ghost 

(17)  8**  The  windows  of  heaven 
were  stopped. 

(18)  »^  The  waters  decreased. 
(19) "  The  earth  was  dry. 


Tahweh  throughout. 
6*  Every  imagination . .  .  was  only 
("189)  evil  continuaUy. 
^  7*  "  blot  out. 
7*  I  will  cause  it  to  rain. 

*  Every  living  thing  that  I  have 
made. 

*  From  off  the  fiace  of  the  ground 
('40). 

^  Thou  and  all  thy  house. 

*  Of  every  clean  beast  seven  and 
seven,  and  of  the  beasts  that  are  not 
clean,  two. 

'  Man  and  his  wife  Sq, 

*  Fowl  of  the  air. 

*  Every  clean  beast .  .  . 
beasts  that  are  not  clean. 

'  To  keep  seed  alive. 

'  And  Noah  did  according  . . 


and  of  the 


"  Bain  upon  the  earth. 


iTb  jf)^^  waters  increased. 
**  All  in  whose  nostrils .  . 
8^  The  rain  was  restrained. 


died 


^  The  waters  returned. 
^^  The  face  of  the  ground  ('40)  was 
dried  (Jq  different,  '95). 
The  maiigins  of  the  Analysis  further  show  that  passages  "vi^oh  have  no 
parallels  in  the  other  narrative  abound  in  phrases  else^elwpeculiar  to 
J  and  P  respectively.  %  ^^ 
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alike  in  legal  connexions  or  in  independent  narrative.  For 
example,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  is  to  provide  for  Yahweh 
a  'sanctuary'  Ex  25^  This  word  occurs  altogether  in  twelve 
other  passages  of  the  Levitical  Code  cp  '91.  It  is  found  also  in 
a  somewhat  different  application  in  Ex  15^*^,  and  it  is  employed 
of  a  sacred  place  at  Shechem  Josh  24^^.  But  it  is  not  used  in 
either  the  First  Code  or  in  D.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to 
be  a  favourite  word  of  the  Priestly  Law.  The  'sanctuary* 
constitutes  a  place  for  Yahweh  to  'dwell'  in,  and  is  called  the 
Dwelling.  This  term  also  D  never  names.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  title  of  the  sanctuary,  the  word  'dwell'  is  repeatedly 
used  to  express  the  presence  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  his 
people  Ex  29^^-  cp  '54^  It  is  not  the  common  word  in  the 
Pentateuch  for  inhabiting  a  house  or  land,  and  is  only  found 
outside  the  Priestly  Law  in  the  poetical  'Blessing  of  Moses' 
D©ut  33^^  ^\  But  D  is  curiously  fond  of  it  in  a  derived  con- 
jugation (Piel)  in  the  formula  'the  place  which  Yahweh  shall 
choose  to  put  [cause  to  dwellj  his  name  there'  cp  ^^87.  Why 
should  the  Dwelling  which  was  already  in  their  midst  be  so 
persistently  ignored?  The  priestly  vestments  are  ordained  as 
a  'statute  for  ever'  Ex  28^'  (like  the  oil  for  the  lamp  27^^) 
to  Aaron  and  'his  seed  after  him.'  The  'everlasting  statute' 
(=  'perpetual  statute'  29^,  'due  for  ever'  29^®)  recurs  elsewhere 
twenty-seven  times  in  the  Priestly  Code :  the  same  epithet  being 
applied  '62  to  the  words  'covenant/  'generations,'  'possession,' 
in  the  toVdhoth  sections  of  Genesis,  and  to  the  terms  'possession,' 
'  priesthood,'  and  '  redemption '  in  the  Priestly  Law.  But  neither 
the  prophetic  narrators,  nor  the  First  Code,  nor  D,  ever  thus 
employ  it.  The  description  of  posterity  by  the  phrase  '  and  his 
seed  after  him'  '162  again  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  toVdhoth 
sections  and  the  Priestly  Law,  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
The  examination  of  the  formula  'throughout  your  generations' 
2^21  29*2  p^5b  (thirty-nine  times)  3rields  the  same  result 

2.  The  inquiry  thus  suggested  brings  many  remarkable  pheno« 
mena  to  light. 

(a)  It  reveals  in  the  first  place  that  in  passages  which  are  based 
on  different  historical  and  religious  assumptions,  different  words 
are  used  for  the  same  thing.  The  toVdhoth  sections  in  Genesis, 
for  instance,  as  regularly  call  Hebron  Kiriath-arba  '3  as  they 
call  Gk>d  El  Shaddai  and  Elohim  in  contrast  with  Yahweh: 
9imilarly   they   designate   the  Mesopotamian  home   of  Jacob's 
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kindred  Paddan-aram  '6  Instead  of  'Aram  of  the  two  rivers' 
Gen  24^^  Deut  23^  or  the  'land  of  the  children  of  the  east' 
Gen  29^.  Their  continuation  in  the  Priestly  Code  names  the 
sacred  momitain  Sinai  '7 ;  to  D  the  mountain  of  the  first 
coyenant  is  always  Horeb  ^^7^  The  organization  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  around  the  Dwelling  is  founded  on  the  tribes 
(ntdc)  which  are  divided  into  '  fathers'  houses,'  their  chiefs  being 
'  princes  V  and  the  whole  constituting  the  '  congregation  ^'  The 
Deuteronomic  Code  also  recognizes  the  tribes,  though  it  calls 
them  by  another  name  {plV) :  their  chiefs  are  '  heads '  and  '  elders ' 
5^:  and  the  entire  people  forms  an  'assembly^/  Where  F 
describes  the  '  establishment '  of  a  covenant,  in  JED  it  is  '  cut ' 
or  'given.'  When  P  expresses  'possess'  and  'possession'  by 
the  root  ^dhae,  D  always  prefers  yarash.  The  ark  and  the  tables 
of  the  '  testimony '  in  P  become  the  ark  and  the  tables  of  the 
^covenant'  in  D.  Again,  while  P  and  D  describe  Yahweh  as 
bringing  Israel  (mt  of  Egypt  (K^^n),  JE  (twenty  times)  write 
'bring  up'  (n7yn  ^36).  These  peculiarities  do  not  seem  recon- 
cilable with  unity  of  authorship:  and  their  force  is  increased 
when  it  is  observed  that  in  large  numbers  of  other  cases  there 
is  a  preponderant  use  of  particular  expressions  in  one  document 
even  though  they  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  another  ^ 

(/3)  Another  class  of  indications  is  found  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  grammatical  peculiarities,  common  turns  of  speech,  and  simple 
phrases  of  narrative  and  dialogue.  Attention  was  long  ago  called 
to  the  fact  that  P  employs  only  one  form  of  the  pronoun  '  I '  (^:k), 
while  J  and  E  set  a  second  by  its  side  O^^K)-^.  On  the  other 
hand  D  habitually  uses  the  latter  form  (fifty-six  times)  ^  Whether 
these  differences  have  any  significance  for  the  history  of  language, 
and  so  (by  implication)  for  the  date  of  the  documents,  may  be 
for  the  present  ignored;  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
hjrpothesis  of  uniformity  of  origin  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
Two  forms  of  the  word  '  heart '  appear  throughout  the  Pentateuch. 
In  E  both  are  employed  indifferently:  J  and  Ps  always  prefer 

'  A  similar  distinotion  diyides  J  (Sinai)  and  B  (Horeb). 

*  Ct  another  term  for  *  prince '  '"iol 

^  For  the  usage  of  these  terms  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tables  of  Words. 
"  *  Assembly '  is  also  employed  by  P :  but  *  congregation  *  never  by  D. 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  comparing  the  phraseology  of  J  and  B. 
/  Cp  Briggs  Higher  CritidBtn  of  the  Hexateueh  71. 


'  On  the  exceptions,  la'^^  and  09*.  see  Driver  Deut  150  and  331.    ^h  is  also 
nd  in  the  Song  of  Moses  33^^  3^°^^  and  in  the  brief  extract  from  F  39^*  ^* 
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the  shorter  ^ ;  D  and  F^  use  the  longer  sn^  ^  Can  this  dis- 
tribution be  explained  otherwise  than  by  diversity  of  source? 
Again^  for  '  beget  *  P  uses  the  form  *vb\t\  while  J  employs  *T^\ 
The  connexion  of  words  or  clauses  by  the  repetition  '  both  • . .  and  * 
(D3  •  •  •  D^)  occurs  seventeen  times  in  JS  and  but  once  in  F ; 
while  F  sometimes  effects  a  similar  combination  by  other  means 
'35:  the  particle  D3  'also'  being  used  with  overwhelming  pre* 
dominance  in  JE  (a  total  of  141  occurrences  compared  with 
fifteen  in  F).  For  'one'  and  'another'  J  and  E  predominantly 
employ  'a  man'  and  'his  neighbour'  ^na^;  F  invariably  uses 
'a  man'  and  'his  brother'  '184  cp  ^na^.  The  speaker's  words 
are  introduced  in  F  (over  100  times)  with  the  formula  'And 
(Elohim)  spake  unto  (Noah)  •  •  .  saying.'  This  phrase  never 
occurs  in  JE  (though  both  use  a  corresponding  expression  'said 
.  .  .  saying'  '185^)  and  very  rarely  in  D  '185'';  with  it  are 
associated  two  others  exclusively  the  property  of  F,  'speak 
unto .  .  .  saying,'  and  'speak  and  say.'  On  the  other  hand  the 
enclitic  W,  'now,'  'I  pray  you,'  is  common  in  JE  (102  times 
"186),  but  in  F  occurs  only  twice  Num  16®  Josh  22*®  (cp  "b 
(Jen  17"  23^3).  The  adverb  '  now,'  or  '  and  now '  (= '  therefore '), 
may  be  found  eighty-six  times  in  JE,  twelve  times  in  D,  and  but 
three  in  F  ''iSy.  J  uses  the  polite  periphrasis  '  thy  servant '  &c 
forty-four  times;  in  F  it  is  found  in  only  two  passages  ex- 
hibiting other  peculiar  phenomena  '73.  The  curious  reader  may 
study  in  the  Tables  of  Words  the  singular  statistics  concerning 
the  use  of  the  idiom  '  and  it  came  to  pass '  '  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass'  (in  various  grammatical  connexions),  giving  a  total  to 
JE  of  sixty-nine  against  eight  in  F  '3  and  "127.  Other  significant 
particulars  will  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  words  'before' 
(DID  '6  and  DIM  "132),  '  but '  (^vh^  "138),  '  whether ...  or  not ' 
'■229,  *  wherefore '  '■228.  The  prophetic  narrators  freely  use  two 
words  for  'young  man'  (n^>  thirty  times,  ny:  forty-two  times, 
^34}  ^35)  •  in  F  each  occurs  (in  the  same  passage,  regarded  on 
independent  grounds  as  secondary)  only  once.  The  touches 
which  give  so  much  life  to  the  stories  of  JE,  fixing  the  time 
of  events  to  the  morning,  daybreak,  simrise,  noon,  heat  of  the 
day,  high  day,  cool  of  the  day,  sunset,  evening,  night,  may  be 
counted  by  several  score  ^^36;  they  are  poorly  represented  by 
such  a  passage  as  Num  9^^*  •  •  in  F,  where  a  general  practice  is 
described  and  all  vividness  of  individualization  is  lost. 

•  BriggB  Higher  Criticism  7a.    Deut,  however,  has  nb  in  4"  a8«»  ag*  ",  all 
of  them  passages  which  on  independent  grounds  are  regarded  as  secondary. 
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(y)  In  the  foregoing  illustrations  attention  has  been  invited 
to  characteristics  of  common  usage.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite 
lists  of  peculiar  words  occurring  but  once  or  twice.  These, 
however,  must  be  necessarily  rare,  and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  throw  light  on  the  relations  or  origins  of  the  several  documents. 
A  special  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  variations  in  religious 
phraseology.  Such  variations  have  already  been  pointed  out  in 
connexion  with  the  divine  names,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
sanctuary.  But  they  are  not  confined  to  these  limits*  In  the 
toVdhoth  record  of  the  covenant  of  El  Shaddai  with  Abraham, 
it  is  stated  to  be  his  purpose  to  '  be  for  a  God '  to  him  and  to 
his  seed  Gen  17'^-  <&.  The  phrase  goes  ringing  on  through  P 
in  the  mouth  of  Ydhiweh  ten  times.  But  it  is  never  so  found 
elsewhere  'a6.  The  same  is  true  of  the  repeated  declaration 
*'  I  am  Yahweh '  '179  ^  On  the  other  hand  D  loves  to  describe 
Yahweh  (in  address  to  Israel)  as  *thy  God,'  'our  God,'  or  *God 
of  thy  fathers'  °i:  while  JE  designate  him  in  various  ways 
as  '  God  of  heaven '  of  Shem,  of  Abraham,  &c  "lao.  The  same 
narrators  further  use  the  prophetic  style  'Thus  saith  Yahweh' 
(in  communications  with  Pharaoh,  &c)  which  P  never  employs, 
and  for  which  D  has  no  occasion  "87.  If  P  lays  stress  on  the 
purpose  that  Israel  or  Egypt  may  'know'  the  Deity  who  is 
dealing  with  them,  JE  emphasize  the  merit  of  'believing,'  and 
the  guilt  of  mistrust  ^134.  The  closeness  of  the  relation  of 
Yahweh  to  those  whom  he  has  chosen  to  carry  out  his  purposes 
is  expressed  in  various  ways.  P  announces  that  Elohim  (after 
Ex  6^  Yahweh)  will  'be  for  a  God.'  JE  affirm  (fifteen  times 
before  Ex  3)  that  Deity  is  '  with '  the  patriarchs,  and  the  phrase, 
often  on  the  lips  of  Moses,  is  finally  handed  on  by  him  to  Joshua 
^130.  This  is  otherwise  indicated  during  the  wanderings  by 
describing  Yahweh  as  '  in  the  midst '  of  Israel  (3ip3  "5^)*  The 
thought  is  likewise  familiar  to  P,  but  he  must  needs  use  another 
word :  in  the  Priestly  Code  Yahweh  always  dwells  '  among '  his 
worshippers  (lina  'sw). 

(d)  The  foregoing  specimens  are  all  of  them  examples  of  many 
occurrences,  amounting  sometimes  to  scores  in  number.  Their 
effect  is  cumulative.  For  each  fresh  case,  taken  by  itself,  some 
other  explanation  might  conceivably  be  allowable.  But  for  the 
aggregate,  when  the  total  phenomena  are  reckoned  by  hundreds 
(representing  thousands  of  separate  instances),  only  one  explanation 

^  Cp  the  aasooiated  *  know  that  I  am  Tahweh.' 
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seems  to  be  possible.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  approach  the 
question  from  another  side,  and  examine  the  application  of  the 
general  results  above  described  in  a  few  definite  cases.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  record  of  Abraham's 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  Gen  23  reads  like  '  a  translation 
into  Hebrew  from  a  Babylonian  cuneiform  document,  the  phrases 
and  style  being  those  of  Babylonian  texts  and  the  Tel-el-Amama 
tablets.'  The  particular  expressions  on  which  this  view  is  based 
are  not  specified*.  Elsewhere ^  however,  in  more  guarded 
language.  Prof  Sayce  lays  stress  on  the  word  '  shekel '  (i  e  weight), 
and  the  phrase  'weighed  the  silver'  23^^  in  proof  of  the  affinity 
of  this  chapter  with  Babylonian  usage.  But  the  word  'weigh' 
in  this  connexion  is  not  peculiar  to  Oenesis ;  it  recurs  frequently 
in  Hebrew,  and  is  used  with  'silver'  by  quite  late  writers, 
eg  Jer  32^-  Ezra  8^^-  Job  28^^  This  style  of  argument  would 
justify  the  inference  that  the  narrative  belongs  to  the  age  (say)  of 
Ezra.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  it  is  lawful  to  compare  the  phraseology 
of  a  passage  in  Genesis  with  a  cuneiform  tablet,  it  must  be  equally 
legitimate  to  collate  it  with  other  sections  of  the  same  book.  A 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Words  belonging  to  F  will  at  once  reveal 
a  number  of  expressions  which  recur  continually  in  that  great 
collection  of  narrative  and  law.  The  designations  '  Kiriath-arba ' 
and  '  land  of  Canaan ' ;  the  formulae  of  age  and  length  of  life  ^ ; 
the  introduction  of  Abraham  as  speaker  ^ ;  the  personal  pronoun 
'I'*;  the  terms  'sojourner**  'possession'*,  'prince*®;  the  legal 
phrases  '  even  of  all '  ^®,  and  *  were  made  sure '  ^''^  (•&  '  stood  *) ;  the 
unusual  'I  pray  thee'  ^^  (l^  cp  17^®) ;  all  establish  literary  points 
of  contact  with  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  themselves  marked 
by  many  similar  characteristics,  and  intertwined  with  further 
portions  by  fresh  threads  of  agreement  in  matter  of  fact,  in 
religious  ideas,  or  in  technical  language.  It  is  impossible  in  such 
a  case  to  isolate  a  score  of  verses  and  pronounce  them  a  '  transla- 
tion' from  a  foreign  tongue.  The  chapter  stands  or  falls,  not 
indeed  with  its  context,  but  with  other  passages  with  which  it 
is  found  to  cohere  both  by  substance  and  form.  Some  further 
illustration  of  this  method  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

(«)  Two  separate  announcements  are  made  to  Abraham  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah  Gen  17  and  18,  the  first  on  the  part 
of  El  Shaddai  17^  the  second  by  Yahweh  18^*.    By  the  principle 

'  Sayoe  Expository  Times,  Jan  1898,  p  177. 
^  Eariy  History  oftht  Hetfrew,  57-61. 
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of  Ex  6^'  •  it  is  at  once  clear  that  these  narratives  cannot  be  from 
the  same  hand.  Each  step  reveals  further  evidence.  The  first 
is  careful  to  announce  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  but  omits  to 
mention  the  scene:  the  second  neglects  the  year  in  order  to  fix 
the  time  of  day.  In  the  one  case,  Abraham  falls  on  his  face  in 
awe :  in  the  other  he  runs  to  meet  his  visitors  before  he  bows 
(as  Jacob  bowed  before  Esau  G«n  33^)  to  the  ground  The 
presence  of  El  Shaddai  is  revealed  only  by  speech,  and  his  final 
ascension.  Yahweh,  on  the  other  hand,  as  one  of  three  men, 
washes  his  feet  and  rests  beneath  the  tree,  and  finally  eats  of  the 
meal  which  the  hospitality  of  a  pastoral  sheikh  at  once  provides. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  promise  of  this  second  story  is 
couched  in  the  utmost  simplicity,  '  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son.' 
But  the  language  of  El  Shaddai  is  much  more  copious :  it  contains 
not  only  the  announcement  that  Sarah  shall  be  mother  of  kings 
but  the  Covenant-promise  of  multitudinous  posterity  and  the  gift 
of  the  land,  Yahweh  had  already  made  similar  declarations :  the 
following  table  shows  how  the  language  of  the  two  groups  is 
reiterated  on  various  occasions  through  the  Pentateuch: — 


Gen  17'  I  [Elohim]  will  multiply 
thee,  .  .  .  '  and  I  will  make  thee 
exceeding  fhiitful. 

^  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  [Elohim] 
have  heard  thee  :  behold,  I  have 
blessed  him,  and  will  make  him 
fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

i^''  And  Elohim  blessed  them,  say- 
ing, Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  waters  in  the  seas. 

^  And  Elohim  blessed  them  :  and 
Elohim  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth. 

8^7  (And  Elohim  spake  saying) .  .  . 
that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in 
the  earth,  and  be  fruitful,  and  multi- 
ply upon  the  earth. 

9^  And  Elohim  blessed  Noah  and 
his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth. 

^  And  you,  be  ye  fmitAil,  and 
multiply. 

a8>  And  El  Shaddai  bless  thee,  and 
make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee. 

35^^  And  Elohim  said  unto  him, 
I  am  El  Shaddai:  be  fruitful  and 
multiply. 

47^ And  they  gat  them  possessions 


Gen  1 3^*  I  [Yahweh]  will  make 
thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth : 
so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy 
seed  also  be  numbered. 

15^  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  tell 
them :  and  he  [Yahweh]  said  unto 
him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

i6^°  And  the  angel  of  Yahweh 
said  unto  her,  I  wiU  greatly  multi- 
ply thy  seed,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude. 

aa^*.  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith 
Yahweh,  .  . .  that  in  blessing  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is 
upon  the  sea  shore. 

a6'  (And  Yahweh  said)  ...  I  will 
establish  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham  thy  father ;  ^  and  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of 
heaven. 

^  And  Yahweh  said .  . .  fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  bless 
thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my 
servant  Abraham*s  sake. 

a8^«  (And  Yahweh  said)  .  .  .  and 
thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth. 
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33^'  And  thou  [Yahweh]  saidst, 
I  will  surely  do  thee  good,  and  make 
thj  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which 
cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude. 

Ex  33^'  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Israel,  thj  servants,  to  whom 
thou  swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and 
saidst  unto  them,  I  will  multiply 
your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 


therein,  and  were  fruitful,  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly. 

48^  (£1  Shaddai)  blessed  me,  and 
said  unto  me,  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitfiil,  and  multiply  thee. 

Ex  i*  And  the  children  of  Israel 
were  fruitful,  and  increased  abun- 
dantly, and  multiplied. 

Lev  a6'  And  I  will  have  respect 
pnto  you,  and  make  you  fruitful,  and 
multiply  you. 

The  connexion  of  the  passages  in  each  of  these  two  series  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  Elohim  group  repeats  with  an  unvarying 
combination  the  formula  'be  fruitful  and  multiply/  to  which 
is  sometimes  prefixed  'bless.'  The  Yahweh  catena  is  less  mono* 
tonous  in  form ;  it  presents  comparisons  with  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore.  The 
members  of  each  series  are  bound  together  by  community  of 
thought  and  expression,  but  differenced  from  their  counterparts 
on  the  alternative  religious  base.  Can  they  be  harmonized  within 
a  common  source? 

(C)  The  theory  of  Astruc  and  Eichhom  conciliated  the  partition 
of  Genesis  with  the  authorship,  or  at  least  the  authority,  of  Moses, 
by  supposing  him  to  have  compiled  the  book  out  of  pre-existing 
documents.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  that  the  records  of 
his  own  life  exhibit  similar  phenomena.  The  following  instances 
are  selected  from  its  last  months  (cp  the  double  charge  to  Joshua, 
chap  VI  §  2y  p  67).  In  Num  28  29  Yahweh  issues  through  Moses 
a  solemn  command  to  the  children  of  Israel  concerning  the  altar 
dues  throughout  the  year.  This  law  is  addressed,  not  to  the 
priesthood,  nor  to  the  wider  Levitical  order,  but  to  the  whole 
people.  There  is  about  it  nothing  secret  or  reserved.  In  its 
ritual  language  it  follows  the  manual  of  sacrifice  Lev  1-7.  The 
catalogue  of  its  annual  feasts  agrees  with  that  announced  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  in  Lev  23.  Shortly  after,  according  to 
Pentateuchal  chronology  %  Moses  recites  to  Israel  the  law  of  the 
second  covenant.  This  also  contains  a  calendar  of  feasts  Deut  16. 
The  material  differences  between  these  lists  are  the  same  as  those 
already  cited  between  Deut  16  and  Lev  23  {ante  i  §  5  p  89) :  the  most 
prominent  is  the  limitation  of  D  to  three  celebrations,  whereas 
F  includes  five.  The  variations  in  form  are  no  less  significant. 
The  regular  term  in  F  f or  '  set  feasts '  Num  28^  29^^  is  never  used 
by  D|  while  F  avoids  the  form  '  appear  before  Yahweh '  (originally^ 

«  See  chap  VI  §  27  p  67. 
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*  see  Yahweh's  face  *  '^oa)  Deut  i6^®.  The  Priestly  Code  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  specify  where  the  altar  is  on  which 
the  elaborate  ofiFerings  are  to  be  consumed :  only  a  single  passage 
alludes  to  the  '  holy  place '  Num  28^.  D,  on  the  other  hand,  lays 
the  utmost  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  attendance  at  the  'place  which 
Yahweh  thy  God  shall  choose »  2  6. 11  is.  ^  D  is  little  concerned, 
however,  to  fix  the  times:  'ear-month'  suffices  to  determine  the 
season  for  the  Passover  and  Unleavened  Bread ;  seven  weeks 
from  the  cutting  of  the  first  ripe  ears  lead  to  Weeks;  while 
Booths  depends  on  the  completion  of  threshing  and  vintage.  But 
to  F  the  months  in  numbered  succession,  and  the  days  within 
them,  must  all  be  properly  counted:  nothing  is  elastic,  all  is 
fixed.     The  terminology  of  celebration  is  different:  F  requires 

*  holy  convocations  *  28^®  **,  at  the  opening  and  close  of  Passover 
and  Unleavened  Bread  (cp  ^^  29^  "^  ^%  and  abstinence  from  '  ser- 
vile work ' :  to  D  these  expressions  (which  pervade  the  Priestly 
Code)  are  wholly  unknown.  Equally  foreign  to  D  are  the  '  sin 
offering,'  'atonement,'  and  'afflicting  of  the  soul,'  prescribed  by 
F  28^  29*^,  in  this  connexion  as  in  so  many  others :  while  F  never 
provides  either  for  the  historic  '  remembrance '  Deut  16^,  or  for 
the  participation  of  the  necessitous  poor,  after  the  customary 
exhortations  of  D  (see  parallels  to  16^  ^^  ^*  ^*  ^^).  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  these  two  passages  were  addressed  in  succession  to  the 
same  readers  by  the  same  writer  after  he  had  already  received 
notice  of  approaching  death? 

{n)  One  further  instance  is  perhaps  yet  more  significant.  Under 
similar  conditions  to  the  foregoing,  Moses  is  commanded  to  issue 
a  law  for  the  appointment  of  six  cities  of  refuge,  three  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  and  three  in  Canaan  Num  35®"^.  They  are  intended 
as  places  of  resort  in  cases  of  accidental  homicide  to  secure 
immunity  from  pursuit  by  the  €hel  until  the  manslayer  '  stand 
before  the  congregation  for  judgement.'  The  conditions  for 
determining  whether  the  homicide  was  after  all  accidental  or  not, 
are  carefully  specified.  If  the  case  is  decided  against  the  man- 
slayer  on  adequate  testimony  ^^,  he  is  delivered  over  to  death. 
If  the  verdict  is  in  his  favour,  he  is  restored  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
and  must  remain  there  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest.  Then 
he  is  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  wilL  In  Deut  19^"^^  the  same 
theme  is  again  treated,  on  a  different  basis  and  in  a  different  form. 
The  land  which  Israel  is  to  occupy  in  future  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts  ^,  with  a  city  in  each.    Hither  the  manslayer  in  any 
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one  of  the  three  divisions  may  flee.  No  tribunal  is  mentioned 
before  which  he  may  be  cited  to  appear :  but  a  trial  is  obviously 
implied,  for  in  the  event  of  his  guilt  being  made  dear,  the  elders 
of  his  city  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  fetching  him  from  his 
place  of  shelter  and  delivering  him  to  the  Goeh  It  is  added 
parenthetically,  that  if  Yahweh  shall  enlarge  their  border,  they 
may  assign  three  more  cities  for  similar  asylum.  Why  should  the 
leader,  already  divinely  warned  that  he  must  die,  issue  two  such 
laws  in  a  few  weeks'  interval  ?  What  causes  could  have  inter- 
vened to  make  such  repetition  necessary?  And  if  they  were 
repeated,  why  should  the  arrangements  of  the  first  be  modified  in 
the  second  ?  The  situation  itself  seems  to  create  a  presumption 
against  the  hypothesis  of  unitary  authorship,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  respective  literary  characteristics.  The  initial  formula  in 
Num  35^^  ^  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and  say  unto  them,' 
frequent  in  F,  is  unknown  to  D.  The  opening  statements 
characteristically  differ: — 

LeiU  19  D 

^  When  Tahweh  thy  God  shall  cut 
off  the  nations,  whose  land  Yahweh 
thy  Qod  giveth  thee,  and  thou  suc- 
ceedest  them,  and  dwellest  in  their 
cities,  and  in  their  houses ;  '  thou 
shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee  in 
the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  Tahweh 
thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it. 
'  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  the  way, 
and  divide  the  borders  of  thy  land, 
which  Tahweh  thy  God  causeth  thee 
to  inherit,  into  three  parts,  that  every 
manslayer  may  flee  thither. 

The  law  in  F,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  usage  of  the  main 
Priestly  Code,  is  addressed  in  the  plural ;  that  of  D,  following 
its  almost  invariable  practice,  in  the  singular.  F  designates  the 
future  country  of  Israel  as  the  land  of  Canaan  f 4^) ;  D  never 
80  names  it,  but  describes  it  by  numerous  circumlocutions  "^^^^^ 
F  promptly  calls  the  cities  'cities  of  refuge,'  a  title  which  D 
persistently  ignores.  The  terminology  of  F,  'person,'  'congrega- 
tion,' 'high  priest  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,'  'stranger  and 
sojourner,'  'statute  of  judgement '^^  'throughout  your  genera- 
tions,' '  in  all  your  dwellings,'  these  have  all  vanished.  For  F's 
'killeth  any  person'*  unwittingly,'  D  writes  'killeth  his  neighbour 
unawares,  and  hated  him  not  in  time  past,'  laying  stress  on  the 

«  Ct  this  use  of  VG3  with  that  in  B's  phrase  <  smite  him  mortally '  *  "• 


iVumssP 

^®  When  ye  pass  over  Jordan  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  ^^  then  ye  shall 
appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities  of 
refuge  for  you ;  that  the  manslayer 
which  killeth  any  person  unwittingly 
may  flee  thither.  ^'  And  the  cities 
shall  be  unto  you  for  refuge  from 
the  avenger ;  that  the  manslayer  die 
not,  until  he  stand  before  the  con- 
gregation for  judgement.  ^  And  the 
cities  which  ye  shall  give  shall  be 
for  you  six  cities  of  refuge. 
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hatred,  ^^\  The  conditions  of  guiltless  homicide  are  stated  in 
widely  different  terms  Num  35^^*  and  Deut  19^ ;  and  the  charac- 
teristic phrases  at  the  close,  each  pointing  to  numerous  recurring 
parallels  elsewhere,  are  clearly  based  on  independent  modes  of 
l*eligious  thought : — 


Num  35  P 

^3  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land 
wherein  ye  are :  for  blood,  it  pol- 
luteth  the  land  :  and  no  expiation 
can  be  made  for  the  land  for  the 
blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  ^  And 
thou  shalt  not  defijle  the  land  which 
ye  inhabit,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  dwell :  for  I  Yahweh  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  the  children  of  Israel. 


Beui  19  D 

'^  That  innocent  blood  be  not  shed 
in  the  midst  of  thy  land,  which 
Yahweh  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an 
inheritance,  and  so  blood  be  upon 
thee.  .  .  .  ^'  Thine  eye  shall  not 
pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away 
the  innocent  blood  from  Israel,  that 
it  may  go  well  with  thee. 


Could  any  legislator,  anxious  to  use  his  last  days  for  the  utmost 
benefit  of  his  people,  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  two 
similar  laws  thus  bound  by  numerous  connecting  links  with 
two  separate  codes,  issued  on  the  same  spot,  yet  marked  by  so 
many  differences  both  in  contents  and  form  ? 


iv.   The  Development  Hypoihesis^ 

The  foregoing  argument  has  been  directed  to  proye  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  great  collection  of  sacred  laws  and  corresponding 
parratives.  These  laws  and  narratives  fall  on  examination  into 
separate  groups,  which  may  be  discriminated  by  criteria  of 
substantial  fact,  of  historic  assumptions,  of  religious  ideas,  and 
finally  of  language.  Such  groups  are  necessarily  the  product  of 
different  minds ;  it  may  even  be  of  different  social  and  religious 
conditions.  It  becomes  important  then  to  inquire  what  are  their 
mutual  relations.  Do  they  show  any  marks  of  interdependence  ? 
How  far  can  one  be  said  to  presuppose  another  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  connect  them  into  a  coherent  scheme  of  historic  development  ? 

1.  The  inquiry  thus  opened  has  a  twofold  aim.  If  the  docu- 
ments are  by  various  writers,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  do  not 
all  belong  to  the  same  decade,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
they  may  be  separated  by  centuriea  When  the  analysis  has  been 
provisionally  effected,  the  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  discover  the 
sequence  in  which  the  several  groups  of  material  arose.  If 
a  definite  order  can  be  established  among  them,  so  that  they  can 

«This  title  will  be  found  applied  and  expounded  by  Dr  Briggs  Higher 
Criti9i8m  ix. 
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be  arranged  in  a  aeries  or  progression,  a  clue  to  their  relations  is 
obtained  as  a  working  basis  for  further  advance.  For  it  is  plain 
that  the  mere  linear  distribution  of  the  elements  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  literary  chronology;  it  fbces  nothing  in 
positive  time,  it  only  exhibits  a  certain  conception  of  the  stages  in 
the  growth  of  the  complex  whole.  The  second  step,  therefore,  is 
to  ascertain  the  relation  of  such  stages  to  the  admitted  facts  of 
history.  Is  there  any  adequate  evidence  connecting  any  of  the 
documents  with  particular  events,  or  even  with  important  periods, 
in  the  national  life  of  Israel  ?  If  a  single  book  can  be  clearly 
associated  with  any  specific  incident,  and  its  date  assigned  within 
reasonable  limits,  those  which  follow  it  in  the  Pentateuchal  series 
cannot  be  placed  before  this  date ;  and  those  anterior  to  it  cannot 
be  set  later.  The  older  criticism  did  not  clearly  disengage  this 
twofold  problem.  It  assumed  that  the  document  which  appeared 
to  be  the  literary  foundation  first  of  the  book  of  Oenesis,  and 
then  of  the  entire  Hexateuch,  was  the  earliest  in  time.  It  was 
embarrassed  by  theories  of  supplementation,  and  sought  for  its 
chief  basis  in  the  connexions  of  the  narratives  rather  than  of  the 
laws.  Not  until  the  various  codes  were  carefully  studied  in  their 
relations  with  each  other,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  Israel's 
religious  history,  could  a  clearer  view  be  reached.  The  establish* 
ment  of  this  method  has  been  the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

2.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  sacred  law  as  con- 
ceived by  Ewald  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  practically  started 
with  the  Priestly  Code  in  the  age  of  Solomon.  The  great  Book  of 
Origins  (F)  containing  the  Levitical  legislation  was  an  early  pro- 
duct of  the  organization  of  the  national  worship  in  the  Temple. 
It  was  followed  by  a  group  of  documents,  partly  of  Ephraimite 
and  partly  of  Judean  origin,  marked  by  strong  afi&nities  with 
prophetic  thought,  descending  through  the  tenth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies and  perhaps  touching  the  eighth.  These  corresponded 
with  the  modem  JE.  To  these  were  added,  lastly,  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  first  published  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  A  number 
of  distinguished  scholars  adopted  this  view  of  the  succession, 
though  with  various  modifications  in  detail.  In  this  country  it 
lay  at  the  back  of  the  early  investigations  of  Bishop  Colenso ;  it 
gleamed  through  the  lectures  of  Dean  Stanley  ;  it  was  systematic- 
ally expounded  by  Dr  S  Davidson ;  while  the  publication  of  the 
translation  of  Ewald's  great  History  of  Israel  displayed  its  historical 
significance  in  full  to  the  English  reader.     In  the  land  of  its  birth, 
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however,  it  was  felt  less  and  less  possible  to  maintain  so  early 
a  date  for  the  Priestly  Law,  and  first  Noldeke  and  then  DiUmann 
admitted  that  it  contained  later  elements'*.  The  place  of 
Deuteronomy,  in  the  seventh  century,  remained  practically  un- 
challenged ;  nor  did  any  critic  wish  to  shift  JE  from  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries,  whatever  yiews  might  be  cherished  as  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  J  and  XL  The  controversy  really 
settled  around  the  Priestly  Code :  was  it  older  or  younger  than 
Deuteronomy? 

8.  The  suggestion  that  D  had  been  composed  earlier  than  P, 
and  afterwards  inserted  into  it,  was  made,  though  in  a  somewhat 
grotesque  form,  by  Spinoza.  But  it  had  no  critical  or  historic 
basis,  and  remained  unfruitfuL  De  Wette,  who  placed  D  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  conjectured  that  the  Levitical  law  came  gradually 
into  existence  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  but  he  did  not  seriously 
investigate  its  constituents,  or  compare  them  with  the  law-book 
of  Josiah.  As  early  as  1833,  however,  Beuss  was  elaborating  in 
his  lectures  at  Strassburg  the  thesis  that  much  of  the  priestly 
legislation  in  the  middle  books  was  posterior  to  Deuteronomy. 
Two  scholars,  Vatke  and  George,  working  on  wholly  independent 
lines,  arrived  simultaneously  in  1835  at  the  same  result.  They 
were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  were  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
dominant  school  that  no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  direc- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1861,  however,  Kuenen 
ventured  to  publish  the  view^  that  the  Priestly  Law  contained 
passages  (such  as  Lev  16  17  Num  16  18  31)  which  could  only  be 
understood  as  further  developments  of  the  demands  formulated 
in  D.  The  decisive  attack  on  the  established  critical  tradition 
was  made  by  Graf,  a  pupil  of  Beuss,  in  two  essays  published  at 
the  close  of  1865  ^.  The  study  of  the  historical  records,  from  the 
period  of  the  Judges  to  the  ficdl  of  the  monarchy,  convinced  him 
that  the  Levitical  Code  was  not  in  existence  between  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  That  Code,  how- 
ever, was  not  all  of  one  piece;  it  contained  earlier  and  later 
elements.  The  older  were  chiefly  comprised  in  a  group  of 
chapters  Lev  17-96  (since  designated  the  Holiness-legislation  P^), 
which  Graf  connected  with  the  prophet  EzekieL     The  younger 

^  So,  at  the  present  day,  Kittel  History  qf  the  Hebrews  i  139,  Baudissin, 
Strack,  and  others. 

(>  HistoriBch-KriHsch  Onderzoek  i,  Leiden,  1861. 

*  Die  QeschUMichen  BUcher  det  AUen  TestametUa,  Leipzig ;  the  work  bore  the 
date  of  x866. 
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were  incorporated  by  Ezra  after  the  capiivity.  The  yiews  of  Graf 
did  not  at  once  make  way,  and  they  were  encumbered  at  the 
outset  by  a  critical  difficulty.  He  adhered  to  the  early  date  of 
the  idPdhoih  sections  in  Genesis,  and  thus  cut  Ewald's  Book  of 
Origins  in  two.  It  was  not  long  before  the  reviewers  seized 
upon  this  inconsistency,  which  Kuenen  also  pointed  out  in 
private  %  and  he  subsequently  accepted  the  correction,  with  the 
result  that  the  toVdhoth  sections,  and  the  code  to  which  they 
served  as  introduction,  were  assigned  to  a  common  date. 
Dr  Kalisch  in  this  country  was  at  the  same  time  reviving  the 
views  of  George  in  his  learned  commentary  on  Leviticus  ^ ;  and  in 
Holland  Kuenen  adopted  the  main  conceptions  of  Graf  as  the 
basis  of  his  history  of  the  '  Religion  of  Israel  ^.*  From  this  time, 
the  ^Grafians,'  as  they  were  sometimes  contemptuously  called, 
began  slowly  to  increase  in  number^;  and  in  1876  their  little 
band  received  the  powerful  support  of  Wellhausen,  whose - 
brilliant  series  of  articles  on  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch 
at  once  awoke  the  attention  of  Germany.  These  were  followed 
in  1878  by  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  Israd%  which  con- 
tained a  searching  examination  of  the  entire  tradition  of  the 
eultus,  involving  a  comparison  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes  with 
the  historical  records.  These  two  works,  together  with  the 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Hexateuch  issued  by  Kuenen  in  1885-^, 
have  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  exposition  for  their  school, 
while  the  great  series  of  commentaries  by  Dillmann  represent  the 
modifications  which  have  been  found  needful  by  the  continuators 
of  the  current  hypothesis  of  fifty  years  ago  ^  By  his  admirable 
lectures  on  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  the  late 
Prof  W  Eobertson  Smith  familiarized  the  results  of  Kuenen  and 
Wellhausen  for  English  readers :  this  view  lay  at  the  back  of  his 
profound  researches  into  the  origin  of  Semitic  institutions,  and  by 

'^  Bishop  Colenso  still  championed  it  in  the  last  instalment  of  his  Pentaieudt 
part  vii,  though  he  finally  acquiesced  in  the  modern  view. 

^  Dr  Kalisch  had  previously  advocated  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.    Leviticus,  vol  i,  appeared  in  1867. 

^  Issued  in  Dutch,  1869-70,  and  in  English,  1874. 

^  Bishop  Colenso  adopted  the  late  date  of  the  Levitioal  legislation  in 
his  PnUateUiCh  part  vi,  187a. 

*  Issued  in  English  in  1885  under  the  title  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of 
Israel.     In  1894  this  was  succeeded  by  his  Israditische  vnd  JUdische  Geschichte. 

/  As  the  first  vol  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Ondertoek,    An  English  translation  . 
by  Mr  P  H  Wicksteed  appeared  in  1886. 

'  Dillmann's  position  is  still  held  in  the  main  by  scholars  like  Kittel, 
Baadissin,  and  Strack. 
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his  influence  it  was  adopted  as  the  foundation  for  the  general 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  last  edition  of  the  En- 
cydqpaedia  Britannica.  To  it,  also,  Prof  Driver  has  given  his 
weighty  support^:  and  his  eminent  American  colleagues  in  the 
preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  G^esenius, 
Prof  G  H  Briggs  and  Prof  Francis  Brown,  have  incorporated  it 
into  their  work.  A  crowd  of  scholars  in  (Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  are  ranged  side  by 
side  in  its  defence.  No  other  critical  hypothesis  has  won  so  laige 
a  variety  of  adhesions  in  so  short  a  time.  It  may  be  safely  said 
at  present  to  command  the  field.  On  what  grounds  does  it  rest  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold,  (i)  on  a  comparison  of  the  documents 
with  each  other,  and  (a)  on  a  comparison  of  the  documents  with 
history.  The  first  yields  the  order,  JE,  D,  and  F ;  the  second 
leads  to  the  negative  result  that  D  was  unknown  before  the 
seventh  century,  and  P  not  in  existence  in  its  present  form  before 
the  exile ;  while  positively  it  connects  D  with  a  promulgation  of 
sacred  law  under  Josiah  in  622,  and  P  with  a  similar  promulga- 
tion by  Ezra,  the  date  commonly  assigned  being  444  b  c. 

«  See  his  well-known  Introduction  to  the  Literature  qf  the  OT.    With  this  book 
must  be  named  Bishop  Byle*s  essay  on  The  Carum  of  the  OT. 
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The  reader  who  has  followed  the  exposition  in  the  foregoing 
section  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  D  chosen  as  a  suitable  basis 
for  the  twofold  comparison  just  indicated.  Its  well  defined  place 
in  the  Pentateuch  permits  it  to  be  easily  isolated  for  literary 
purposes ;  while  its  mingled  contents  of  narrative  and  legislation 
secure  for  it  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  books  which 
have  preceded  it.  Further^  its  central  ideas  are  simple ;  their 
application  to  Israel's  life  is  also  simple ;  and  they  furnish,  there- 
fore, a  ready  clue  to  the  inquirer  who  interrogates  history  to 
ascertain  the  first  traces  of  their  recognition. 


i.    ITie  Antecedents  of  Deuteronomy 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  opens  with  a  recital  of  the  events  of 
the  wanderings  of  Israel  since  their  departure  from  Mount  Horeb. 
It  thus  covers  the  narrative  of  Num  10^^-36.  But  the  exhorta- 
tions which  follow  carry  back  the  story  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
Ten  Words,  and  recall  by  many  an  allusion  the  wonders  of  the 
Exodus  and  of  ancient  time.  The  former  days  of  the  fathers  are 
open  to  its  survey,  as  well  as  the  latest  incidents  of  the  wilder- 
ness: and  the  inquiry  into  the  precursors  of  D  concerns  itself 
accordingly  on  the  one  hand  with  the  traditions,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  laws. 

L  The  most  prominent  reference  in  D  to  the  ancestors  of  Israel 
deals  with  the  divine  promise  of  the  land.  This  is  always  cited 
in  the  terms  of  JE.  It  is  repeatedly  described  ^107  as  an  oath  in 
a  form  nowhere  employed  by  P  : — 

i^  Go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  Yahweh  sware  unto  your  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  unto  them. 

A  comparison  with  the  passages  enumerated   in  '^ly  at  once 
establishes  them  as  the  source  of  D's  allusion : — 


Deut 

i^^  Yahweh  your  Grod  hath  multi- 
plied you,  and,  behold,  ye  are  this 
day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multi- 
tude. 


Gen 

aa^*  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith 
Yahweh,  ..."  that  in  multiplying 
I  wiU  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars 
of  heaven. 
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Yahweh  is  thus  to  D  pre-eminently  the  'Gk>d  of  the  fathers/ 
a  title  recalling  his  providential  guidance  in  a  manner  familiar  to 
JE  ("lao)  but  avoided  by  P.  In  describing  the  descent  of  Israel 
into  Egypt,  however,  D  specifies  the  number  seventy  persons  lo^, 
which  accords  with  P*  The  references  to  the  increase  of  the 
people  and  to  their  sufferings  26^*  •  (Hex  ii  margin)  seem  to  follow 
the  narrative  of  JE,  and  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  period  of 
Hoses'  own  career. 

(a)  The  retrospect  never  touches  the  hour  of  his  divine  call ; 
nor  does  it  specify  the  separate  strokes  of  the  wrath  of  Tahweh 
against  Pharaoh.  It  frequently  recalls  the  'signs  and  wonders  * 
'^lOi  and  the  *'  mighty  hand '  ^^o  ' :  but  when  it  introduces  detail 
concerning  the  month  of  the  deliverance  16^,  it  is  the  detail  (ear- 
month)  of  J  contrasted  with  that  of  P.  The  allusions  to  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh  11^  and  to  the  manna  8^  ^^  are  not  decisive 
(though  there  is  a  critical  presumption  in  favour  of  E,  see  mar- 
ginal parallels  and  notes  in  he).  But  on  the  march  the  references 
are  clear ;  Massah  6^®  9^^  and  the  attack  of  Amalek  25^"^"^^  belong 
to  E  ^  At  Horeb  (E's  name  for  the  sacred  mountain)  it  is  the 
narrative  of  E  which  is  mostly  followed.  The  recital  of  the  Ten 
Words  contains  a  marked  difference  in  the  commentary  on  the 
fourth  commandment  (Deut  5^^  ct  £x  20^^).     The  version  in 

^  The  affinities  of  these  expressions  may  be  studied  in  the  word-lists. 
For  '  signs  and  wonders '  cp  ]^  7^  F;  '  stretched  out  arm '  96*  cp  Ex  6*  F  ; 
'haste'  16'  cp  Ex  la^  F.  Do  these  parallels  require  us  to  suppose  that 
D  derived  them  from  F  ?  In  an  inquiry  concerning  literary  and  historical 
dependoDce,  the  evidence  must  be  viewed  in  various  lights.  Until  a  definite 
result  is  reached  on  other  grounds,  linguistic  paralleU  may  be  conceivably 
read  both  ways :  if  D  may  be  found^  on  F,  may  it  not  also  be  argued 
that  F  may  have  caught  up  the  expressions  of  D  ?  Or  may  they  not  both 
draw  fh>m  a  larger  range  of  literary  and  religious  tradition?  Something 
will  depend  on  context,  or  on  frequency  of  usage.  Thus  F  only  uses  '  signs 
and  wonders '  once,  but  D  six  times :  in  F  the  words  are  associated  Ex  7^ 
with  <  judgements,'  which  D  never  employs  :  the  same  word  appears  in 
£x  6^  where  F  has  'stretched  out  arm  and  great  judgements  (once) 
in  place  of  D*s  frequent  'mighty  hand  and  stretched  out  arm.'  Again, 
'haste'  Deut  16*  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  time-specification  different 
from  F's  (see  above).  So  'hard  service*  Deut  96^  is  found  in  £x  6'  F, 
but  in  another  context.  Cp  'create'  4^*  and  Gton  i^  ^.  Above  all  the 
phrase  'be  for  a  God'  Deut  96^^  99^'  recalls  the  terminology  of  F.  But 
a  reference  to  '96  suggests  caution.  In  the  two  passages  in  D  the  words  are 
associated  with  a  counterpart  'be  for  a  people.'  These  are  found  together 
in  almost  all  the  prophetic  passages  (where  alone  the  phrase  appears  outside 
the  Pentateuch),  but  only  twice  in  F  Ex  67  and  Lev  96".  The  usage, 
therefore,  points  to  derivation  from  the  devotional  language  of  a  religious 
school,  rather  than  to  the  adoption  of  a  phrase  from  one  document  into 
another. 

^  In  8^^  water  is  brought  out  of  the  rock  (stir)  as  in  Ex  17*  E.  In  F's 
story  Num  90^^  the  rock  is  ftfo*. 
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Exodus  is  obviously  related  to  Gen  1-2^  P.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  D  set  aside  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  creative  week  crowned 
with  divine  rest,  to  introduce  a  historic  reminiscence  which  had 
no  practical  connexion  with  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day? 
The  representations  of  the  terrified  people  Deut  5^"^  expand 
those  in  Ex  20^^"  ^  E ;  and  the  recital  of  the  great  apostasy 
Deut  9,  and  its  sequel  in  the  reinscription  of  the  Ten  Words 
io^~^,  runs  a  similar  though  not  identical  course  with  JE  in 
Ex  32-34.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  ark  Deut  io^~^  is  irreconcilable  with  that 
of  F  '  (chap  y III  i  §  8).  Nor  are  there  any  allusions  to  the  chief 
features  of  P's  narrative  :  the  '  glory '  does  not  cover  the  mount, 
and  no  Dwelling  arises  to  receive  the  '  ark  of  the  covenant '  into 
its  holy  place,  and  provide  a  throne  for  Yahweh  in  the  centre  of 
his  people. 

{ff)  Before  leaving  Horeb  Hoses  appoints  assistant  judges  i^~^®, 
his  recital  being  strangely  blended  (see  Hex  ii  margin)  from 
passages  in  Ex  and  Num  belonging  to  E.  When  the  people  quit 
the  sacred  mountain,  the  narrative  of  D  still  recognizes  only  the 
incidents  of  JE,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  names  of  Taberah 
and  Kibroth-hattaavah  9^^,  the  leprosy  of  Miriam  24®,  the  march 
round  Seir  2^,  the  passage  through  Edom  2^~~^,  and  the  fiery 
serpents  8^^  The  first  step  in  the  Trans-jordanic  conquest  is 
related  2^®'^"^  in  obvious  dependence  on  JE,  which  does  not  seem 
originally  to  have  included  the  defeat  of  Og  and  the  capture  of 
Bashan  ^  The  mention  of  Balaam  23^  and  of  Baal  of  Peer  4^ 
shows  the  familiarity  of  D  with  the  contents  of  JE  up  to  the 
Jordan  camp.  The  view  which  it  takes  of  the  ideal  boundaries 
of  Israel's  land  i"^  11^^  coincides  with  JE  in  Oen  15^^,  and  not 
with  the  limits  then  so  recently  defined  by  P  Num  34^"^*. 
Of  P,  indeed,  there  is  no  trace.  The  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Aaron  10^  and  the  charge  to  Joshua  31^*-  23  jjq^  incorporated  in 
D,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  it.  To  the  striking  episodes  of  the 
second  census,  and  (still  more)  the  Midianite  war,  which  have 
happened  but  yesterday,  D  makes  no  reference :  and  his  account 
of  the  divine  refusal  to  permit  Moses  to  enter  the  promised  land 
i*^'  cp  323-26  ^Qgg  jjqI;  harmonize  with  the  cause  assigned  by  P 

•  They  agree,  however,  that  the  ark  was  made  of  acacia  wood. 
^  On  peculiar  difficulties  connected  with  3^*^°  aud  Num  3a,  cp  Num  33'". 
It  will  be  noticed  that  D*8  language  is  consistently  clear  of  the  characteristic 
I*      terms  of  P. 
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Num  20^^.  The  silence  of  D  concerning  the  objects  of  most 
prominent  interest  to  F  may  be  variously  interpreted :  but  in  view 
of  the  constant  references  to  JE  it  excites  a  presumption  that  D 
was  not  acquainted  with  P's  narrative.  That  presumption  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  various  statements  now  incoiporated 
in  Dy  concerning  the  construction  of  the  ark,  the  death  of  Aaron, 
the  selection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  charge  to  Joshua,  cannot  be 
brought  into  accord  with  their  coimterparts  in  P.  Two  singular 
instances  point  definitely  to  this  conclusion.  It  has  already  been 
shown  (chap  IV  §  2d)  that  some  of  the  narratives  in  the  Pentateuch 
are  combined  out  of  two  independent  stories  which  have  been 
woven  into  one.  The  texture  is  loose,  and  ragged  edges  betray 
the  imperfect  union.  Two  such  narratives  are  found  in  Num  13- 
14  and  16 ;  the  first  relates  the  mission  of  the  spies,  the  second 
the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  To  each  of  these 
B  makes  reference.  In  their  present  form  they  are  blended  out 
of  materials  belonging  to  JE  and  P,  which  originally  constituted 
independent  narratives.  The  allusions  of  D  are  in  both  cases 
coincident  with  JE.  Thus  in  recounting  the  expedition  of  the 
spies  and  its  sequel  Deut  i^^^^^^,  D  follows  JE  in  limiting  their 
journey  to  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  instead  of  reporting  with  P  their 
arrival  at  the  furthest  boimdary  of  the  north.  Their  impression 
of  the  country  ^  agrees  with  that  recorded  by  JE ;  so  does  the 
oath  of  doom  uttered  by  Tahweh  ^*  and  the  special  exemption  of 
Caleb.  Joshua  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  twelve  in  D's  con- 
ception ^^,  though  P  formally  includes  him  in  the  number,  and 
joins  him  with  Caleb  both  in  resistance  to  the  popular  fears  and 
in  survival  beyond  the  guilty  generation.  But  D  like  P  repre- 
sents the  spies  as  twelve  in  number,  and  both  describe  their 
mission  by  a  common  word,  Mr^  In  11^  D  cites  the  fate  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram.  That  of  Korah  would  have  been  no  less 
apposite  to  his  argument.  Why  is  it,  then,  ignored?  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  it  was  unknown ;  it  was  not  in  D's  reach 
because  it  had  yet  not  been  put  where  it  now  stands. 

(y)  Three  facts  emerge  from  this  brief  survey,  (i)  In  an 
enormous  majority  of  cases,  D  founds  himself  on  JE  (whether 
separately  or  in  combination  cannot  be  at  present  determined)  as 
against  P.  (a)  Nevertheless  he  occasionally  adopts  an  independent 
course :  Jethro  is  unnamed  in  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the 

^  Any  argument  based  on  this  verbal  identity  must  be  subject  to  the 
cautions  already  offered,  ante  p  118^. 
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Judges;  Hoses  himself  takes  the  initiative,  and  the  choice  is 
referred  to  the  people  themselves.  Similarly,  it  is  the  people 
who  propose  the  dispatch  of  the  spies  (this  statement  may  have 
been  found  in  Num  13  in  JE's  version,  and  eliminated  in  the 
union  with  P  as  out  of  harmony  with  it) :  the  victorious  enemies 
are  Amalekites  and  Ganaanites  Num  14^^  where  D.has  Amorites: 
Edom  who  refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  Israel  Num  20^*"*^, 
permits  it  in  Deut  2*""'^ ".  (3)  Three  items  only,  unnamed  by  JB, 
are  found  in  P,  the  seventy  souls  of  Israel  when  Jacob  went 
down  into  Egypt,  the  construction  of  the  ark  out  of  acacia  wood, 
and  the  reckoning  of  the  spies  as  twelve.  These,  it  is  clear, 
cannot  be  treated  as  proof  of  D's  acquaintance  with  P  in  face 
of  the  large  amount  and  variety  of  indications  opposed  to  that 
hypothesis.  The  numbers  in  question,  and  the  material  of  the 
ark,  might  easily  have  been  part  of  a  common  tradition,  or  might 
even  have  been  appropriated  by  P  from  D.  The  evidence  will 
be  differently  valued  according  to  the  judgement  based  on  the 
relations  of  the  laws :  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  maintaining 
on  other  grounds  the  priority  of  P  Dillmann  concedes  that  these 
coincidences  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  employment  of  P's 
narrative  by  D^ 

2.  The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  is  distributed  under  two 
covenants,  one  at  Horeb  5^  comprised  in  the  Ten  Words,  the 
other  in  Moab  6^—29^.  The  limitation  of  the  Mosaic  teaching  at 
Horeb  is  definite  and  precise.  Moses  is  summoned  by  Yahweh 
5^^  to  stand  with  him  and  hear  the  commandment  which  he  is  in 
future  to  impart  to  his  people.  But  the  promulgation  of  these 
'  statutes  and  judgements '  in  Israel  does  not  begin  at  once  ;  it  is 
reserved  till  they  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  promised  land 
6^~3.  There  is  thus  no  place  in  D's  narrative  for  the  subsequent 
declaration  of  the  *  Words  and  Judgements '  of  Ex  20^^-23  24*"®, 
nor  for  the  Covenant-words  announced  in  34.  Still  less  does  D 
conceive  that  Israel  carried  about  with  it  on  the  march  a  Dwelling 
containing  a  permanent  seat  of  revelation  Ex  25^  Num  7®®.  The 
entire  legislative  code  of  P  is  practically  excluded  by  the  scheme 
of  D. 

(a)  Nevertheless  while  D  contains  a  large  amount  of  legislation 

^  Driver,  unlike  most  recent  commentators,  Dillmann,  Oettli,  Steuemagel, 
regards  these  passages  as  referring  to  different  incidents ;  and  so  Bertholet 
Hd'Comm  (1899)  7. 

^  NDJ  610. 
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peculiar  to  itself^,  it  naturally  aldo  contains  numerous  parallels 
with  laws  in  the  preceding  books.  The  study  of  these  parallels 
reveals  many  interesting  facts.  In  one  set  of  cases  the  laws  may 
be  regarded  as  substantially  identical,  yet  they  differ  in  expression, 
and  each  is  enforced  by  characteristic  phrases  belonging  to  its 
own  group.  A  passage  from  the  social  statutes  will  illustrate 
these  afi&nities: — 


Exsta  II 

^  If  thou  lend  money 
to  any  of  my  people  with 
thee  that  is  poor,  thou 
shalt  not  be  to  him  as 
a  creditor ;  neither  shall 
▼e  lay  upon  him  usury. 
^<  If  thou  at  aU  take  thy 
neighbour's  garment  to 
pledge,  thou  shalt  restore 
it  unto  him  by  that  the 
sun  goeth  down :  ^  for 
that  is  his  only  coyering, 
it  is  his  garment  for  his 
skin :  wherein  shall  he 
sleep  ?  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  he  crieth 
unto  me,  that  I  will  hear ; 
for  I  am  gradoua. 


^^  When  thou  dost  lend 
thy  neighbour  any  man- 
ner of  loan,  thou  shalt 
not  go  into  his  house  to 
fetch  his  pledge.  "Thou 
shalt  stand  without,  and 
the  man  to  whom  thou 
dost  lend  shall  bring 
forth  the  pledge  without 
unto  thee.  ^'  And  if  he 
be  a  poor  man,  thou  shalt 
not  sleep  with  his  pledge : 
^^  thou  shalt  surely  re- 
store to  him  the  pledge 
when  the  sun  goeth 
down,  that  he  may  sleep 
in  his  garment,  and  bless 
thee  :  and  it  shall  be 
righteousness  unto  thee 
before  Yahweh  thy  Qod. 

^*  Thou  shalt  not  op- 
press an  hired  servant 


Lev  igT^ 


*'  Thou  shalt  not  op- 
press thy  neighbour,  nor 


a  In  the  following  table  laws  are  reckoned  as  peculiar  when  they  intro- 
duce some  wholly  fresh  principle,  such  as  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the 
application  of '  release '  to  debts. 


2j|i-S8  rphe  concentration  of  sacrifice 

at  Jerusalem. 
^^"^  Against  imitation  of  Canaanite 

rites. 
Z3  Against  seduction  to  idolatry, 
jgi-ii  The  yenf  ^f  Release. 

i6^^  Appointment  of  Judges. 
l^^'^  Against  the  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven. 
•""  Appeals  to  be   carried  to  a 

supreme  court. 
14-80  The  Monarchy. 
i8»-«  Prophecy. 
19^*  Against  removal  of  boundary 

stones. 
90  Military  service  and  war :  94^ 
^"^    Expiation    for    undiscovered 

murder. 
io-'U  Treatment  of  female  captives. 
16-17  Primogeniture. 
18-21  Treatment    of   an    undutiful 
son. 
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Qi^^n  Treatment  of  the  body  of  a 

malefactor, 
aa'  Against  wearing  the  garments 
of  another  sex. 
*~^  Regulation  of  bird's-nesting. 
•  Parapets  on  roofs. 
is-«i  Slander  against  a  newly  mar- 
ried woman. 
93^"^  Admission  into  Tahweh's  as- 
sembly. 
IB.  Humanity  to  escaped  slave. 
^'^'  Against  religious  prostitution. 
**•  Regard  for  neighbour's  crops. 
94^"*  Divorce. 

i<  Criminals'  children  not  to  suffer. 
95^"'  Limit  to  bastinado. 
^  Against  muzzling  a  threshing  ox. 
»-io  The  Levirato  marriage. 
"•  Modesty  in  women. 
i7-i»  Remember  Amalek. 
96^""*'*  Liturgical  directions  at  offer- 
ings. 
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J^xsa  B 


*>  And  a  stranger  ahalt 
thou  not  wrong,  neither 
ahalt  thou  oppress  him  : 
for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  "Ye 
shall  not  afflict  any 
widow,  or  fatherless 
child.  »  If  thou  afOict 
them  in  any  wise,  and 
they  ery  at  all  unto  me, 
I  '^l  surely  hear  their 
cry;  **  and  my  wrath 
ahall  wax  hot,  and  I  will 
kill  you  with  the  sword ; 
and  your  wives  shall  be 
widows,  and  your  chil- 
dren fatherless. 

93*  Thou  shalt  not 
wrest  the  judgement  of 
thy  poor  in  his  cause. . . . 
'  And  a  stranger  shalt 
thou  not  oppress :  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 


that  is  poor  and  needy, 
whether  he  be  of  thy 
brethren,  or  of  thy 
strangers  that  are  in  thy 
land  within  thy  gates : 
^  in  his  day  thou  shalt 
give  him  his  hire,  neither 
shidl  the  sun  go  down 
upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor, 
and  setteth  his  heart 
upon  it :  lest  he  cry 
against  thee  imto  Yah- 
weh,  and  it  be  sin  unto 
thee. 

1'^  Thou  shalt  not 
wrest  the  judgement  of 
the  stranger,  wxr  of  the 
fatherless ;  nor  take  the 
widow's  raiment  to 
pledge:  ^^  but  thou  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast 
a  bondman  in  Sgypt, 
and  Yahweh  thy  God 
redeemed  thee  thence : 
therefore  I  command 
thee  to  do  this  thing. 


^'  When  thou  reapest 
thine  harvest  in  thy 
field,  and  hast  forgot 
a  £^eaf  in  the  field,  thou 
shalt  not  go  again  to 
fetch  it :  it  shall  be  for 
the  stranger,  for  the 
fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow :  that  Yahweh 
thy  God  may  bless  thee 
in  all  the  work  of  thine 
hands. 

so  When  thou  beatest 
thine  olive  tree,  thou 
shalt  not  go  over  the 
boughs  again  :  it  shall 
be  for  the  stranger, 
for  the  fatherless,  and 


Xeo  19  F^ 

rob  him:  the  wages  of 
a  hired  servant  shall  not 
abide  with  thee  all  night 
until  the  morning. 


»  And  if  a  stranger 
sojourn  with  thee  in  your 
land,  ye  shall  not  do  him 
wrong.  ^  The  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  with  you 
shall  be  unto  you  as  the 
homeborn  among  you, 
and  thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself;  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt :  I  am  Yahweh 
your  God. 


*  And  when  ye  reap 
the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  thy 
field,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  the  gleaning  of 
thy  harvest.  ^^  And  thou 
shalt  not  glean  thy  vine- 
yard, neither  shalt  thou 
gather  the  fallen  fruit 
of  thy  vineyard ;  thou 
shalt  leave  them  for  the 
poor  and  for  the  stranger : 
I  am  Yahweh  your  God. 

92P  And  when  ye  reap 
the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  thy 
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field,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  the  gleaning  of 
thy  harvest:  thou  ahalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor, 
and  for  the  stranger : 
I  am  Yahweh  your  God. 


Ex  92  "EL  Deut  24  D 

for  the  widow.  '^  When 
thdu  gatherest  the  grapes 
of  thy  vineyard,  thou 
shalt  not  glean  it  after 
thee  :  it  shall  he  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  father- 
less, and  for  the  widow. 
^  And  thou  shalt  re- 
member that  thou  wast 
a  bondman  in  the  land 
of  Egypt :  therefore  I 
command  thee  to  do  this 
thing. 

The  contents  of  these  regulations  for  social  welfare  are  not 
dififerentiated  from  each  other  by  references  to  distinctive  religious 
ideas  or  institutions.  The  simpler  forms  of  Exodus  compared 
with  the  hortatory  expansions  in  Deuteronomy  certainly  suggest 
priority,  especially  when  it  is  observed  that  the  phraseology  of 
the  additions  in  D  repeatedly  occurs  elsewhere.  Thus  in  Exodus 
22*3  ^  *cry'  cp  "141;  23*  'ye  know'  "174.  But  the  passages 
from  D  yield  the  following  parallels :  ^^  '  and  it  shall  be  righteous- 
ness unto  thee'  6^;  "  'brethren'  ""as,  'within  thy  gates'  "S^; 
^^  'lest  he  cry  («&  calt^  against  thee'  15^,  'and  it  be  sin  to  thee' 
''loa  ;  18  82  *  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman '  "97,  '  redeem ' 
''qS,  ^®  **  '  therefore  I  command  thee '  15^^ ;  ^^"^i  « f^y^^  stranger, 
the  fifttherless,  and  the  widow'  ''lOS;  'that  Yahweh  may  bless 
thee '  '^aa,  '  the  work  of  thine  hands '  ^119.  The  passages  from 
Leviticus  also  show  traces  of  an  independent  hortatory  framework 
in  the  repeated  phrases  19*°  ^  '  I  am  Yahweh ' '  I  am  Yahweh  your 
Gk>d'  ''ao3.  They  further  display  a  separate  legal  terminology, 
1910  2322  <poor  and  stranger,'  19**  '  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with 
you'  'I45^  'homebom'  '34.  But  it  appears  difficult  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  passages 
compared  with  D :  the  variations  of  style  point  to  their  formu- 
lation and  arrangement  in  another  school,  but  the  criteria  are 
insufficient  to  suggest  any  definite  order  of  antecedence  or 
sequence. 

(|3)  Further  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  D  to  the  First  Code 
supplies  ample  evidence  that  much  of  the  material  embodied  in 
the  legislation  of  Ex  21-23  ^^^  ^^^  utilized  in  D.  In  view  of 
the  feet  that  considerable  portions  of  this  Code  (Ex  21  "-22  26-36 
22i-ifi  w  28j  jjny^  jjQ  counterparts  in  D,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
D  may  be  even  broadly  described  as  a  new  edition  of  it.  But  of  the 
relation  of  other  parts  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  laws  of  slavery 
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and  the  series  of  the  feasts  are  obviously  in  close  connexion; 
so  are  those  concerning  the  restoration  of  lost  property  and 
seduction.  Many  of  these  Deuteronomic  reproductions,  however, 
introduce  important  new  features  with  the  aim  of  extending, 
defining,  or  modifying,  the  earlier  usage.  Thus  the  law  of 
temporary  servitude  and  septennial  manumission  is  applied  in 
Deut  15^  ^"^  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  the  Deuteronomic 
law-giver  enforces  on  the  hoviseholder  a  generous  treatment  of  the 
outgoing  bondman.  In  the  following  parallel  ordinances  the 
principle  applied  to  strayed  animals  is  extended  to  lost  articles 
of  clothing  and  generalized  finally  as  of  universal  application : — 


JE!x93 

^  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shait 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again. 
*  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden, 
and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him, 
thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him. 


^  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's 
ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide 
thyself  from  them :  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  them  ag^n  unto  thy  brother. 
'  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh 
unto  thee,  or  if  thou  know  him  not, 
then  thou  shalt  bring  it  home  to 
thine  house,  and  it  shall  be  with 
thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it, 
and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him 
again.  *  And  so  shalt  thou  do  with 
his  ass ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with 
his  garment ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do 
with  every  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's, 
which  he  hath  lost,  and  thou  hast 
found  :  thou  mayest  not  hide  thyself. 

^  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's 
ass  or  his  ox  faUen  down  by  the 
way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them : 
thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift 
them  up  again. 

These  passages  further  exhibit  a  suggestive  change  in  nomen- 
clature : .  the  ^  enemy '  of  Exodus  becomes  the  unknown  '  brother ' 
in  Deuteronomy  cp  ^25:  within  the  tribe  or  the  nation  all 
members  of  the  race  are  'brothers.'  On  the  other  hand  instead 
of  enlarging  the  older  regulation  by  fresh  cases,  D  sometimes 
limits  it,  as  when  the  ancient  Ux  talionis  Ex  21  ^~^  is  restricted 
in  Deut  19^*"^^  to  the  punishment  of  false  witness.  The  law 
enjoining  the  gift  of  firstlings  to  Yahweh  can  hardly  be  said  to 
show  any  Uterary  dependence  on  the  First  Code  Deut  151®— 23 
cp  Ex  22^^ ;  but  it  adds  a  number  of  important  particulars,  such 
as  the  prohibition  to  employ  the  firstling  of  the  ox  in  labour, 
and  the  rejection  of  blemished  animals  for  sacrifice.  In  the  case 
of  the  sabbatical  fallow  year  for  the  land,  the  principle  is  applied 
in  Deut  15^-  •  in  a  new  form  (cp  chap  VIII  i  §  6),  though  a  literary 
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litik  is  supplied  in  the  retention  of  the  term  'release.*  Had  it 
been  intended  to  preserve  the  older  law,  it  seems  improbable 
that  it  should  not  have  been  specified. 

(y)  The  most  important  modifications,  however,  are  due  to  the 
fimdamental  law  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary.  It  has  been 
already  shown  (chap  VIII  i  §  lj9)  that  the  three  chief  Codes  of 
the  Pentateuch  treat  the  place  at  which  sacrifice  may  be  offered  to 
Yahweh  from  different  points  of  view.  The  First  Code  sanctions 
an  altar  anywhere,  but  lays  stress  on  its  materiaL  Deuteronomy 
abolishes  the  local  altars,  centralizes  the  cultus  at  the  metropolitan 
temple,  and  appears  expressly  conscious  that  the  step  is  revolu- 
tionary 12^.  This  view  is  only  intelligible  if  the  Deuteronomic 
law  was  designed  to  promote  the  reform  of  an  older  usage  which 
had  fallen  into  abusa  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  same  legislator 
should  issue  a  permission  in  one  place,  then  withdraw  it  in 
another,  and  yet  allow  both  the  rule  and  its  revocation  to  stand 
side  by  side.  The  conditions  which  rendered  such  a  reform 
needful  will  be  sought  hereaffcer :  at  present  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  concentration  of  worship  at  one  sanctuary, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  others,  involved  different  kinds  of  modi- 
fication in  customs  foimded  on  the  ancient  law  of  Ex  20^.  This 
has  been  noted  already  in  connexion  with  the  feasts  (chap  VIII 
i  §  6  p  89) :  the  pious  householder  who  comes  to  '  see  Tahweh's 
face,'  and  pay  his  seasonal  dues,  must  seek  him  only  in  the  place 
where  he  has  chosen  to  set  his  Name.  Similarly,  the  old  practice 
of  judicial  resort  to  Elohim  Ex  22^*  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
a  supreme  tribunal  is  to  hear  appeals  at  Jerusalem  Deut  I7^~^^» 
A  different  consequence  was  noted  in  the  case  of  the  manumitted 
slave  (chap  VIII  i  §  7  p  92) :  when  it  was  no  longer  practicable 
to  require  his  attendance  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  sanction 
of  religion  was  invoked  no  more.  A  modification  of  yet  a  third 
kind  may  be  traced  in  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
right  of  asylum  in  case  of  homicide.  The  law  of  the  First  Code 
Ex  21^^  recognizes  such  a  protection  in  the  altar,  though  the 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  claimed  are  carefully  guarded. 
The  existence  of  the  local  sanctuaries  spread  ample  possibilities 
of  refuge  through  the  land.  But  when  they  were  declared  illegal, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  substitute.  The  old  law  is 
dropped  without  reserve,  but  a  new  law  takes  its  place.  The 
antique  phraseology,  '  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  Elohim  deliver 
him  into  his  hand,'  passes  into  the  illustrative  case  of  a  man 
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going  into  the  forest  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood  Deut  19^ ; 
and  the  manslayer  flees,  no  longer  to  the  altar,  but  to  one  of 
three  cities  appointed  for  such  shelter.  These  different  types  of 
modification  all  result  from  a  common  cause,  the  application 
of  a  fresh  and  definite  principle  to  varying  religious  and  social 
customs ;  they  are  wholly  independent  of  the  '  philological  method, ' 
though  they  receive  important  confirmation  from  it;  they  are 
concerned  with  the  history  of  institutions,  and  the  changes  which 
are  rendered  inevitable  by  new  ideas  and  hitherto  imformulated 
demands.  In  the  field  of  legislation,  then,  as  of  narrative,  D  must 
be  regarded  as  posterior  to  JE. 

8.  The  continual  reiteration  in  D  of  the  new  rule  that  sacrifice 
can  only  be  offered  in  the  place  of  Yahweh's  choice,  is  dif&cult 
to  reconcile  with  the  Levitical  representation  that  Yahweh  had 
been  continuously  dwelling  in  Israel's  midst  for  wellnigh  forty 
years.  It  has  been  already  observed  (p  84)  that  the  assumption  of 
the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  main  portions  of  P  implies  that 
the  principle  for  which  D  so  strenuously  contends  has  been 
effectively  established,  and  is  no  longer  in  dispute.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  the  priority  of  D  before  P  is  clear.  It  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  while  P  is  not  without  its  traces  of  controversy  % 
the  subject  is  no  longer  the  sacred  place,  but  the  right  of 
ministry.  The  differences  to  which  attention  has  been  already 
directed  (chap  VIII  i  §  4  p  87)  need  some  further  exposition  and 
development. 

(a)  The  Deuteronomic  law  repeatedly  identifies  the  Levites  with 
the  priesthood.  Its  customary  phrase  '  the  priests,  the  Levites ' 
17®  18  24^  27®,  ie  the  Levitical  priests,  contrasts  them  at  once 
with  priests  of  other  orders.  Elsewhere  they  are  styled  'the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Levi '  21'  31^.  This  tacitly  implies  that  all 
members  of  the  tribe  are  priests.  But  as  if  to  render  doubt 
impossible,  the  Levitical  priests  18^  are  expressly  equated  with 
'the  whole  tribe  of  Levi'  They  are  set  apart  originally  to 
minister  to  Tahweh  10^  21^  18^:  they  bless  the  people  in  his 
name  10®  21^:  they  share  in  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  21*  17®"^  19^''.  There  is  no  reference  to  any  distinction 
of  rank,  of&ce,  or  duty.  The  Levites  are  depicted  as  scattered 
over  the  country  in  town  and  village ;  they  are  also  to  be  found 
of  course  in  the  metropolitan  sanctuary.  Throughout  the  land 
they  have  served  at  the  local  altars,  and  the  rites  of  household 
'  See  the  notes  on  the  story  of  Korah  Nam  x6^  E9x  iL 
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and  clan  were  in  their  hands.  What  was  to  be  their  future  if 
the  Deuteronomic  principle  of  one  place  of  sacrifice  were  adopted  ? 
They  would  be  at  once  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 
This  danger  did  not  escape  the  advocates  of  the  reform,  and  they 
introduced  a  bold  provision  intended  to  meet  it.  Let  the  dis* 
established  Levites  come  up  to  Jerusalem  and  exercise  their 
ministry  there  Deut  i8®-: — 

*  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  oat  of  all  Israel,  where  he 
sojoumeth,  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  soul  unto  the  place  which 
Tahweh  shall  choose ;  ^  then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  Tahweh 
his  Gk>d,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  there  before 
Yahweh. 

How  far  the  Levites  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
permission  will  be  seen  hereafter.  It  need  only  be  observed  now 
that  the  arrangement  could  never  have  been  proposed  if  the 
legislator  had  not  regarded  the  Levites  as  all  possessed  of  equal 
rights,  whether  they  served  a  distant  hamlet  or  belonged  to  the 
Temple-guild.  But  the  Levitical  legislation  makes  a  fundamental 
cleavage  through  the  tribe.  The  family  of  Aaron  is  selected  for 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  priests  are  entitled  '  Aaron's 
sons.'  Their  personal  purity  is  guarded  with  the  utmost  care 
Lev  21,  and  at  their  head  stands  the  'high  priest'  21^^  or  the 
'anointed  priest'  4^  *  ^®  6^^  16^^.  His  office  is  hereditary  Num 
20^  ;  his  special  functions  are  to  consult  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
Ex  28^^  Lev  8^,  and  to  perform  the  expiation  for  the  nation  on 
the  great  annual  day  of  atonement  16:  and  his  death  marks 
a  social  era,  when  the  innocent  homicide  may  leave  his  city 
of  refuge  and  return  home  without  fear  of  the  Chel  Num  35^. 
Sharply  marked  off  from  this  consecrated  order  is  the  lower 
function  of  the  Levites.  They  are  not  allowed  to  '  stand  before 
Yahweh,  to  minister  imto  him '  'Deut  10^ :  such  presumption 
would  expose  them  to  the  avenging  fire  Num  16^^.  Theirs  is 
a  lower  ministry,  that  of  the  priests  Num  3^*  •  18^.  The  charge 
of  the  sacred  tent  with  all  its  vessels  is  entrusted  to  them  on 
the  march,  but  they  may  not  lift;  the  hallowed  furniture  till  the 
priests  have  first  packed  it  up,  that  no  inferior  touch  may  profane 
the  holy  things,  for  such  touch  brings  death  Num  4^*"^^.  To 
such  servants  of  the  sanctuary  aspiration  after  the  priesthood  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  They  may  not  approach  the  altar  or  enter 
the  holy  place  and  remain  alive  Num  18^  '^.  Had  these  severe 
restrictions  been  in  force  when  the  Deuteronomic  Code  was 
compiled,  could  its  author  have  so  persistently  ignored  them? 
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Is  it  conceivable  that  rules  so  stringent  could  have  completely 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  that  a  later  legislator  should  have  quietly 
dropped  the  claims  of  an  earlier  and  austerer  day?  The  question 
cannot  be  completely  discussed  apart  from  the  testimony  of  history 
(cp  infra  ii  §  1/9,  and  chap  XIII  §  3).  Moreover,  it  is  only  one  among 
a  number  which  are  discovered  to  be  intertwined  by  innumerable 
links  of  idea  and  even  of  phrase,  as  the  complex  fabric  of  the 
Levitical  legislation  is  slowly  unravelled.  A  strong  probability 
at  leasts  however,  is  established  that  the  Priestly  Code  in  enforcing 
by  the  direst  threats  a  distinction  to  which  I)  pays  throughout 
not  the  slightest  heed,  is  in  reality  its  successor  and  not  its 
antecedent. 

(3)  The  priority  of  D  is  further  implied  in  the  regulations  for 
the  priestly  maintenanoa  Various  sacred  dues  are  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  D,  the  principal  being  the  following ;  (i)  At  any 
ordinary  sacrifice  18^  the  priest  may  claim  the  shoulder,  the  two 
cheeks,  and  the  maw.  (2)  The  firstlings  of  the  flock  and  herd 
are  to  be  eaten  annually  at  a  sacred  feast  at  Jerusalem  15^®*  12®*  ^^* 
by  the  householder  and  his  family  with  his  bondmen  and  his 
local  Levite.  In  this  feast  the  Temple-priests  would  doubtless 
receive  a  share.  (3)  A  similar  festal  character  was  to  mark  the 
consumption  of  the  yearly  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  ground  14^^-, 
the  Levite  within  the  gates  being  again  expressly  commended 
on  this  occasion  also  to  the  householder's  goodwill.  But  this 
observance  was  to  be  suspended  every  third  year,  and  the  triennial 
tithe  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  Levite,  because  he  had  no 
inheritance,  together  with  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  I4*®*,  The  corresponding  prescriptions  in  P  provide 

a  much  larger  revenue  for  the  priests.  From  (i)  the  peace  offer- 
ings they  may  appropriate  the  breast  and  the  right  thigh  Lev  7^^- ; 
theirs,  too,  were  the  heave  offerings,  the  wave  offerings,  and 
others  corresponding  to  the  richer  ritual  of  the  Priestly  Code 
compared  with  D,  meal  offering,  sin  offering,  and  guilt  offering 
Num  i8*~^^ ;  and  they  were  entitled  also  to  every  thing  that  fell 
under  the  ban  ^K  The  firstlings  (ii)  were  handed  over  entirely 
to  the  priests  (except  the  fat)  ^<^-;  the  first-born  of  men  and 
unclean  beasts  being  redeemed,  and  the  proceeds  belonging  to  the 
sanctuary.  Similarly  the  first-fruits  of  cornfield  and  vineyard  ^'* 
fell  to  them.  The  tithe  (iii)  underwent  a  similar  aggrandizement 
on  behalf  of  the  Levites  ^^-  *,  who  in  their  turn  surrendered 
a  tenth  to  the  priests  ^^«  *•     Its  consumption  by  the  householder 
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who  paid  it,  is  set  aside :  it  is  no  longer  even  to  be  eaten  in  the 
sanctuary:  it  supplies  maintenance  for  the  LeTite  and  his  family 
in  their  own  home.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  levied  additionally  cm 
the  herd  and  the  flock  Lev  27^^.  The  triennial  tithe  dedicated 
to  the  poor  has  disappeared,  (iv)  The  Levitical  demands  appear 
to  have  been  formulated  originally  on  the  theory  that  the  Levites 
had  no  inheritance  in  the  land  Num  18^^  cp  Deut  lo^  But  one 
immense  benefaction  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  regulation 
contained  in  Num  35^'^  contemplates  the  endowment  of  the  order 
with  forty-eight  cities  and  measured  pasture-lands  around.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  any  priesthood  would  have  submitted 
voluntarily  to  the  curtailment  of  their  privileges  involved  in  the 
view  that  P  was  really  anterior  to  D  *.  If  the  priestly  revenues 
had  been  so  carefully  provided  and  so  clearly  defined,  how  is  it 
that  the  poor  Levite  of  the  homestead  is  represented  as  dependent 
on  the  householder's  charity,  and  is  grouped  with  the  destitute 
and  forlorn  ?  Must  it  not  be  conceded  that  the  higher  demands 
of  the  Priestly  Code  constitute  a  more  advanced  claim,  so  that 
in  this  matter  as  in  others  D  occupies  the  middle  place  between 
JE  and  P? 

(>)  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  interpret  the  other  prominent 
divergences  between  D  and  P  in  the  same  manner.  The  enrich- 
ment of  the  calendar  of  the  feasts  in  Lev  23  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  and  the  atonement-day  (chap  YIII  i  §  5  p  89)  suggests 
a  ritual  and  religious  development  analogous  to  the  introduction 
of  a  distinction  within  the  Levitical  ranks,  and  the  increase  in 
the  priestly  revenues.  The  division  of  the  sacred  tribe  into  two 
orders,  one  higher  and  the  other  lower,  and  the  separation  of  both 
from  the  laity,  corresponded  to  a  deepening  consciousness  of  the 
requirements  of  the  service  of  Yahweh,  which  found  expression 
in  another  form  in  the  organization  of  the  sin  and  guilt  offering, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  atonement.  The  details  of  the  feasts  are 
marked  by  new  precision  of  time,  and  fresh  prescriptions  are 
announced  for  '  Booths.'  A  similar  compaiison  may  be  instituted 
between  the  jubile  law  Lev  25  in  its  twofold  application  to  the 
land  and  the  person  of  the  Israelite.  On  the  basis  of  a  principle 
formulated  there  for  the  first  time  the  arrangements  of  tenure 
are  revised  (a  notable  difference  being  enjoined  in  the  treatment 

<*  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  the  date  of  Num  35  brings  it 
in  Pentateuohal  chronology  into  open  conflict  with  D  at  a  few  weeks' 
intenraL 
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of  land  and  of  house  property),  and  the  conditions  of  Hebrew 
slavery  are  remodelled.  In  the  latter  the  usage  of  the  septennate 
is  tacitly  withdrawn,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  slave: 
theoretically,  his  position  is  improved,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reeog^ 
nized  to  belong  to  Yahweh :  practically  he  loses  by  the  post* 
ponement  of  his  manumission  to  a  jubile  which  he  may  not  live 
to  see.  Finally,  the  right  of  asylum  as  conceived  by  F  is  expressed 
in  a  terminology  unknown  to  D ;  it  is  regulated  by  institutions 
and  based  upon  ideas  with  which  he  appears  unacquainted.  The 
relative  time-order  of  the  two  laws  in  Num  35'^^*  and  Deut  19^"^' 
may  be  at  first  sight  indistinct,  though  the  facts  that  P  supplies 
the  name  'cities  of  refuge'  which  D  leaves  imused,  and  that 
P  positively  enjoins  the  separation  of  six  while  D  only  requires 
three,  indicate  that  here,  too,  a  process  of  development  has  been 
at  work.  But  the  setting  of  P's  law  in  close  connexion  with  the 
other  great  Levitical  conceptions  supplies  a  definite  key  to  its 
phenomena,  and  fresh  confirmation  that  P  follows  D  is  thus 
obtained  ^ 

'  This  conclusion  is  not  impaired  by  a  comparison  of  Deut  14  with 
Lev  II.  The  relation  of  D's  Ust  14*"^  to  that  of  Lev  ii*"^  has  been 
much  discussed,  as  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  point  to  any  very  decisive 
conclusion.  That  the  style  and  phraseology  belong  rather  to  P  than, 
to  D  is  generally  recognized  cp  *  kind  *  ^'  **  ^*  '18*  and  *  creeping  things  *  ** 
(^^svxarm  ^)  ^157.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  list  has  been  derived 
by  D  from  the  priestly  schools,  and  embodies  regulations  which  had 
probably  been  already  reduced  to  writing.  The  question  whether  those 
regulations  were  then  current  in  the  form  contained  in  Lev  11  is  less 
easy  to  decide.  On  the  one  hand  Deut  14^*  specifies  the  common  lawful 
animals  which  Lev  does  not  mention  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  parallels 
to  7~"  are  much  fuller  and  ^*~^^  is  much  briefer  than  Lev  ii*®"*-'.  If  the 
Deuteronomic  version  is  on  the  whole  an  abridgement  of  the  Levitical| 
why  should  *^  supply  detail  omitted  by  the  prior  list :  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Deuteronomic  list  is  supplementary,  why  should  it  conclude 
80  abruptly?  The  difficulty  points  to  the  view  that  neither  is  directly 
dependent  on  the  other,  but  that  both  are  derived  separately  from  an  earlier 
form  (so  also  Bertholet  Hd-Comm)  ;  D  then  classes  the  forbidden  foods 
under  the  familiar  term  '  abomination '  '  cp  '^g,  while  F  prefers  the  words 
*  detest  •  and  *  detestation '  Lev  1 1'^^^^  »  ^  «"«  (^  as  in  Deut  7««).  On  other 
grounds,  however,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  Deut  14'"^^  earlier  than 
Lev  II.  For  the  supplement  in  ^^  prohibits  the  Israelite  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  any  animal  that  has  died  of  itself,  but  allows  it  to  be  given  to 
the  'stranger.'  In  Lev  i7^<^.  the  *  stranger'  (as  elsewhere  in  P,  see  Latos) 
is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Israelite,  and  the  practice  of  eating 
such  food  is  recognized  for  all  persons  on  condition  of  subsequent  purification 
from  the  defilement  which  it  involved  '  till  the  evening.'  Now  the  regula- 
tion of  Lev  ii'*'  modifies  the  stringency  of  the  Deuteronomic  precept  in 
the  same  manner,  and  presumably,  therefore,  belongs  to  a  later  date* 
Hommel,  Expos  Times  1897  July  p  473,  suggests  that  the  substitution  of 
'  stranger  *  for  '  dogs '  £x  aa^  is  due  to  a  redactor  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  when 
aversion  to  everything  foreign  had  reached  its  climax. 
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ii    The  Testimony  cf  History 

The  twofold  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  Narratives  and  the 
Laws  thus  yields  the  chronological  sequence  JE,  D,  P.  In 
turning  to  the  records  of  Israel's  history  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining, if  possible,  the  actual  dates  of  these  documents,  inquiry 
may  take  one  of  two  directions.  Assuming  their  diversities  of 
origin,  it  may  found  itself  on  positive  evidences  of  their  first 
appearance,  or  starting  from  the  Mosaic  age  in  which  sacred 
tradition  has  so  long  located  them,  it  may  ask  what  indications 
are  presented  of  their  observance,  and  what  circumstances  bring 
them  definitely  into  view.  Following  the  method  slowly  wrought 
out  by  the  scholars  whose  patient  labour  has  gradually  fixed  the 
stages  of  Israel's  religious  development,  a  sketch  is  here  offered 
of  the  witness  supplied  by  history  to  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes  \  For  test-purposes  two  leading 
features  are  selected:  (i)  the  place  at  which  sacrifice  may  be 
offered,  and  (2)  the  persons  who  may  perform  it.  A  preliminary 
caution,  however,  is  necessary.  It  has  become  abundantly  clear 
that  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  undergone 
continuous  editorial  manipulation.  Older  materials  have  been 
recast,  additions  have  been  inserted  in  the  text,  and  earlier 
accounts  have  been  expanded  to  bring  their  representations  into 
harmony  with  later  standards  of  pious  usage.  The  books  of 
Judges  and  Kings  especially  exhibit  clear  traces  of  Deuteronomic 
influence;  this  was  the  form  of  Mosaic  torah  by  which  the 
compilers  of  the  national  annals  judged  the  persons  and  the 
events  of  the  past^  The  evidence,  therefore,  must  sometimes 
be  read  in  another  light  than  that  in  which  it  is  actually 
presented.  And  the  unconscious  testimony  of  the  record  may 
be  of  more  significance  than  the  historian's  positive  assertion. 
The  chief  fact  to  be  explained  is  the  repeated  and  systematic 
violation  of  the  Deuteronomic  and  Levitical  demands  on  the  part 
both  of  the  people  and  their  responsible  leaders,  without  any 
attempt  to  make  royal,  priestly,  or  prophetic  practice  conform 
to  the  plainest  requirements  of  the  law. 

1«  Two  circumstances  come  clearly  into  view  diuring  the  early 
history  of  Israel's  settlement  in  Canaan,  (i)  the  variety  of  local 

'  A  slightly  different  view  will  be  found  in  Dr  Briggs*  chapter  on  this 
subject,  The  Higher  Criticism  xi. 
*  Cp  Driver  LOT^  166-7,  177,  185. 
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sanctuaries,   and  (2)  the  frequent  performance  of  sacrifice  by 
laymen. 

(a)  Prior  to  the  Jerusalem  Temple  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
ezclusiyely  authorized  sanctuary.  The  Mosaic  Tent  is  fixed  at 
Shiloh  Josh  18^,  but  there  is  even  in  Joshua's  time  a  holy  place 
at  Shechem'^  with  its  solemn  stone  and  oak  in  its  enclosure  24^^ 
where  a  national  assembly  is  held,  a  covenant  is  made,  and  laws 
are  issued.  What  relation  this  bore  to  the  temple  of  the  '  Baal 
of  the  League '  Judg  9^  it  is  not  necessary  to  conjecture.  It  is 
suflBcient  to  point  out  that  sacrifice  might  be  offered  in  almost 
any  spot,  and  for  sacrifice  an  altar  of  some  sort  was  indispensable. 
The  country  was  covered  with  sacred  places,  many  of  them 
doubtless  connected  with  the  cultus  of  the  Canaanite  occupants  ^, 
at  which  the  Israelites  soon  learned  to  worship.  Such  was  the 
great  'high  place'  at  Oibeon  i  Kings  3^  one  of  a  small  group 
pf  Canaanite  towns  which  retained  their  independence  till  after 
the  monarchy  had  been  established.  Such,  probably,  was  the 
Oilgal  or  Stone-circle  near  Jericho  (there  was  a  second  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethel,  and  a  third  is  named  near  Gerizim 
Deut  11^^).  Others  were  founded  by  the  new  settler&  Gideon 
built  an  altar  at  Ophrah  Judg  6^\  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the 
Midianite  booty  to  his  sanctuary  8^.  The  Danites  plant  them* 
selves  with  the  grandson  of  Moses  for  their  priest  in  the  &r 
north  i8^*  •  The  boy  Samuel  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Yahw^  at  Shiloh.  This  is  no  wandering  tent,  it  is 
a  stationary  temple  i  Sam  i^.  A  later  annotator  has,  indeed^ 
attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  Levitical  Dwelling,  by  inserting 
a  clause  2^^^  referring  to  the  women  that  did  service  at  the  door 
of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  Ex  38^.  But  this  passage  is  recognized 
as  an  addition  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  original 
Greek  text^,  and  its  testimony  cannot  therefore  be  accepted* 
In  the  Shiloh  temple,  Samuel,  himself  no  Levite,  still  less  priest, 
sleeps  in  the  chamber  of  the  ark  i  Sam  3^ :  and  in  after  days 
he  ministers  at  the  high  place  in  Bamah,  his  own  home  9^^-  •• 
Sacrifice  is  equally  legitimate  upon  a  rock  Judg  6^^,  or  on  an 
extemporized  altar  in  the  open  field  i  Sam  6^*  14^^.  The  per- 
manent sanctuaries  are  not  all,  however,  of  equal  importance. 

*  @  reads  Shiloh  in  Josh  34^,  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Grfttz. 

^  Such  were  the  three  sun-sanctuaries  (Beth-shemesh)  Judg  i'^  Josh  15^^ 
19'';  Beth-anath  and  Anathoth,  deriving  their  names  from  the  Mesopotamian 
i^athf  and  many  more.    Cp  von  Gall  AVitraeiitiKhi  KuUstAtUn^  X89S. 
.  '  Cp  Driyer  KoU$  on  ths  Text  i^  Smnud  p  a6. 
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Shiloh  and  the  ark  no  doubt  took  the  lead.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  temple  there  did  not  afifect  the  local  worships  elsewhere. 
Beth^  is  an  important  place  of  pilgrimage  lo^.  Nob  emerges 
out  of  obscurity  for  a  moment,  and  falls  back  into  the  gloom. 
Bamah  must  have  been  lifted  into  eminence  by  Samuel  7^^,  but 
of  any  successor  in  his  ministry  at  the  'high  place'  there  is 
no  record.  Even  after  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Zion,  the  right 
of  sacrifice  elsewhere  is  still  open  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  David  offers  the  oxen  on  Araunah's  threshing-floor 
2  Sam  24^ ;  and  when  Adonijah  prepared  to  claim  the  succession, 
he  is  supported  by  the  priest  Abiathar  in  a  festive  sacrifice  at  the 
*  Serpent  Stone '  beside  the  '  Fuller's  Well « '  i  Kings  i"^  »,  a  pubUc 
act  which  could  not  have  involved  a  flagrant  violation  of  sacred 
law  likely  to  prejudice  his  bid  for  the  throne.  But  the  first 
step  towards  a  new  order  had  been  taken  by  David,  and  Zion 
naturally  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  religious  centre, 
as  Jerusalem  focussed  the  civil  life  of  the  nation. 

(3)  The  Deuteronomic  demand  for  a  single  sanctuary  being 
thus  unrecognized,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Levitical  principles 
ignored  or  defied  with  equal  regularity  and  persistence.  What- 
ever may  be  the  early  history  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  no  branch 
of  the  history  of  Israel  is  more  obscure,  it  appears  plain  that 
religious  usage  in  the  age  immediately  following  the  settlement 
is  entirely  unconscious  of  the  requirements  of  the  Priestly  Code. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  exclusive  sacred  order.  The  chief 
authority  is  civil,  not  ecclesiastical:  the  *  congregation '  is  dis- 
solved and  the  'high  priest'  disappears:  the  people  have  no 
proper  unity,  they  are  scattered  tribes,  and  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  political  and  religious  bond  requires  hundreds  of  years. 
All  through  the  main  narrative  of  Judges  3-16  there  is  no 
mention  of  professional  priest&  Gideon  and  Manoah  sacrifice  6^® 
13^^-  aflyer  the  fashion  of  the  patriarchs  of  elder  time.  A  wealthy 
Ephraimite  who  piously  establishes  a  household  sanctuary,  instals 
one  of  his  own  sons  as  its  priest  17^  Even  the  wandering  Levite 
whom  he  engages  on  the  small  annual  stipend  of  ten  pieces  of 
silver,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  his  board  ^^,  was  not  of  Aaronic 
descent.  At  Shiloh  the  priesthood  has  become  hereditary  in 
Eli's  family^,  but  a  youth  from  another  tribe  is  admitted  into 

«  Cp  W  Roberteon  Smith  Religion  qfthe  Semites  157. 

^  The  connexion  of  Eli  with  the  house  of  Leri  Ib  nowhere  affirmed  in  the 
oldest  narratiyes,  i  Sam  aS^-M  leaving  been  <  recast  by  the  narrator,  and  in 
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the  sanctuary,  and  in.  defiance  of  all  Levitical  prescription  sleeps 
beside  tlie  ark.  Others  among  the  larger  sanctuaries  doubt- 
less had  permanent  priesthoods.  The  numerous  guild  at  Nob 
I  Sam  22^^  seems  to  haTe  been  connected  with  the  house  of  Eli 
22^^  14'.  At  Dan  the  sacred  office  was  transmitted  by  descent 
from  the  grandson  of  Moses  Judg  18^^,  just  as  afterwards  at 
Jerusalem  the  Temple-guild  was  derived  from  Zadok.  But  though 
Levitical  priests  might  be  preferred,  they  appear  to  have  been  few 
in  number  and  impoverished  in  condition,  and  their  presence  was 
certainly  not  required  to  legitimize  a  sacrifice.  Samuel  conducts 
it  regularly  at  Bamah  and  frequently  elsewhere,  as  at  Mizpah, 
Bethlehem,  and  Oilgal,  i  Sam  7'»  9^*-  11^*  16^  «;  and  Saul  does 
the  same  13^  14^*  15^*  ^^ ;  over  the  family  sacrifice  once  a  year 
at  Bethlehem,  Jesse  or  some  other  elder  probably  presided'. 
Ko  series  of  incidents  brings  into  clearer  light  the  habitual  and 
unconscious  violations  of  the  order  delineated  in  the  Priestly 
Code  than  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  the  ark.  When  it  is 
sent  back  by  its  Philistine  captors  i  Sam  6^^,  the  kine  biing  the 
cart  in  which  it  has  been  placed  into  the  fields  of  Beth-shemesh, 
where  the  villagers  are  gathering  the  wheat-harvest.  The  cart 
stops  beside  a  great  stone;  the  grateful  reapers  immediately 
extemporize  a  sacrifice ;  the  cart  is  chopped  up  to  kindle  the  altar 
fire,  and  the  kine  are  burned  as  an  offering  to  Tahweh.  When 
the  sacrifice  is  over,  the  Levites  appear  and  take  down  the  ark 
from  the  cart  already  burned,  and  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
repeat  the  rite.  This  singular  incongruity  is  only  explicable  on 
the  view  that  ^^  is  an  editorial  insertion  after  the  manner  of  2^^^, 
though  in  this  case  the  Greek  text  does  not  betray  it^  The 
sequel  proves  that  the  Levites  could  have  had  no  share  in  the 
proceedings.  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  afraid  to  retain  the  ark 
in  their  midst,  propose  its  removal  to  Eliriath-jearim.  There  it  is 
placed  in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  and  the  townsmen  consecrate 
his  son  to  guard  it.     The  fact  that  the  ark  was  thus  permitted 

its  new  form  coloured  by  the  associations  with  which  he  was  himself 
familiar,'  Driver  LOT^  174.  Budde,  SBOT,  assigns  the  passage  to  B,^,  On  the 
general  question  cp  Nowack  Hebr  Archdol  ii  91,  and  Benzinger  Hebr  ArcJUM 
411. 

^  A  deviation  of  another  kind  may  be  seen  in  i  Sam  s  is-17^  where  the  sons 
of  Eli  bring  ruin  on  their  house  through  exactions  which  the  Law  expressly 
defined  as  the  '  priests'  due '  (^  ^  *  custom ')  ^'  Deut  i8^  In  Lev  7^  the 
priest *8  share  in  the  sacrifice  is  still  further  augmented  {Laws  7p<0'0'  ^® 
usage  sanctioned  by  the  time  of  D  was  an  unjust  usurpation  before  the 
monarchy.     Gp  Wellhausen  Proleg  to  tfte  Hist  qf  Israel  (1885)  154. 

^  Budde  ascribes  it  to  n  late  priestly^redactpc. 
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to  remain  for  xnany  years  in  lay  custody,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  circumstances  in  this  singular  age.  Samuel  shows  no 
concern  for  it.  The  descendants  of  its  former  guardians,  the 
priestly  house  at  Nob,  are  indifferent  to  it.  Saul  is  not  interested 
in  it ;  and  it  is  not  till  David  is  firmly  established  in  Jerusalem 
that  he  prepares  with  great  solemnity  to  transport  it  to  Jerusalem 
2  Sam  6.  An  unhappy  disaster  interrupted  the  procession,  and^ 
with  an  extraordinary  violation  of  Levitical  propriety,  the  ark 
was  carried  into  the  house  of  an  alien,  bearing  the  name  of 
a  foreign  god,  Obed-edom  of  G^th.  Its  final  transfer  was  effected 
three  months  later,  David  himself  assuming  a  priestly  vestment  ^S 
conducting  the  sacrifices  ^®  and  pronouncing  the  benediction  in 
the  name  of  Yahweh.  The  older  narrative  records  no  partici* 
pation  by  priest  or  Levite  in  these  proceedings.  What  share 
they  ought  to  have  taken  according  to  the  Pentateuchal  standard 
may  be  inferred  from  the  representation  of  the  Chronicler  in 
the  spirit  of  pious  observance  of  the  Law  I  Ghron  15,  where 
Obed-edom  is  converted  into  a  Levitical  harper  ^^«  At  the  court 
of  David,  Abiathar,  who  alone  had  escaped  from  the  massacre 
of  the  ill-fated  house  of  Eli  at  Nob,  is  associated  with  Zadok 
2  Sam  S^"^'.  But  this  does  not  hinder  David  from  appointing 
his  own  sons  priests  likewise  ^^,  as  well  as  Ira  of  the  Manassite 
clan  Jair  ^  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  20^^.  That  Absalom 
should  pay  his  vow  at  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Hebron  15"^'^ 
and  offer  sacrifices  there  ^^|  that  Solomon  should  sacrifice  at 
the  great  Bamah  at  Gibeon  i  Kings  3^,  and  before  the  ark  at 
Jerusalem  ^^,  that  he  should  nominate  Zabud,  Nathan's  son,  to 
be  priest  4^,  that  he  should  himself  consecrate  the  Temple  court 
362-64  2ji<^  utter  the  blessing  ^^,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  time,  though  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the 
sanctuary-ordinance  of  Deuteronomy  or  the  clerical  distinctions 
of  the  Priestly  Coda  The  Levitical  institutions,  however,  appear 
to  be  implied  in  the  ceremonial  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
I  Kings  8^~^  But  the  same  witness  which  has  already  proved 
the  presence  of  interpolation  in  favour  of  the  Levitical  dwelling 
I  Sam  2^^^,  comes  forward  again  to  testify  that  the  specific 
references  to  the  sacerdotal  Law  had  no  place  in  the  original 
story.     The  Oreek  version  represents  an  older  text  than  the 

'  ®  reads  Abiathar  $on  0/  AhimeUchf  and  this  correotion  is  uniyersally 
acoepted. 

^  @  reads  Jattir,  in  Judah,  x  Sam  30'-^  Josh  15^* 
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Hebrew  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Synagogue  °;  and 
a  comparison  of  the  two  reveals  that  the  Hebrew  underwent 
late  Levitical  enrichment^  carrying  back  the  sacred  order  of  the 
second  Temple  to  honour  the  dedication  of  the  first : — 


Hebrew 

^  Then  Solomon  assembled  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the  heads 
of  the  tribesy  the  princes  of  the 
fathers'  houses  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  unto  king  Solomon  in  Jem- 
salem,  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the 
coTonant  of  Tahweh  out  of  the  city 
of  David,  which  is  Zion.  *  And  all 
the  men  of  Israel  assembled  them- 
selves unto  king  Solomon  at  the 
feast,  in  the  month  Ethanim,  which 
is  the  seventh  month,  '  And  all 
the  elders  of  Israel  came,  and  the 
priests  took  up  the  ark.  ^  And  they 
brought  up  the  ark  of  Yahweh,  and 
the  tent  of  meeting,  and  all  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tent ;  even 
these  did  the  priests  and  the  Levites 
bring  up.  '  And  king  Solomon  and 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  that 
were  assembled  unto  him,  were  with 
him  before  the  ark,  sacrificing  sheep 
and  oxen,  that  could  not  be  told  nor 
numbered  for  multitude. 


Greek 

Then  Solomon  assembled  the  elders 
of  Israel, 


to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Yahweh  out  of  the  city 
of  David  which  is  Zion. 


in  the  month  Ethanim. 


priests  took  tip  the  ark 


And  the 
and 


the  tent  of  meeting  and  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tent. 


all 


And  the  king  and 
Israel 


were 
before  the  ark,  sacrificing  sheep  and 
oxen  that  could  not  be  niunbered. 


It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  insertions  (though  not  all)  are 
dependent  on  the  ideas  and  phraseology  of  P.  Such  are  the 
•princes'  '131  of  'the  fathers'  houses'  ^66,  the  'priests  and 
the  Levites '  as  separate  orders,  and  the  '  congregation '  '45 ;  the 
identification  of  Ethanim  as  the  seventh  month  being  another 
sign  of  later  modes  of  reckoning  ^  A  comparison  with  the 
narrative  in  Chronicles  here  provides  a  suggestive  clue.  According 
to  the  statement  of  i  Kings  8^  the  ark  was  carried  by  the  priests, 
following  ancient  usage  (cp  Josh  3'  6®  8^^).  But  2  Chron  5* 
assigns  this  duty  to  the  Levites,    under  the  regulations  of  the 

^  The  original  text  was  probably  simpler  still ;  cp  Wellhausen  Eird  in  das 
AT  {Bleek*,  1878)  935;  Benzinger  Hd-Comm  {i8gg)  57;  Kittel  Hdkomm  ^1900) 
70-70. 

^  Cp  chap  XIII  $  4S.  The  reference  to  the  'Tent  of  Meeting  and  the  holy 
vessels '  ^  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  an  earlier  insertion.  This  no  doubt 
designates  the  *  Dwelling'  and  its  *  furniture*  (^  =  vessels).  Ex  as'...  But 
the  Tent  has  never  been  mentioned  before  (since  Josh  19*^^)  except  in  the 
interpolated  passage  i  Sam  a^^  which  is  wanting  in  ®,  Nothing  Airther  is 
said  of  its  deposition  in  the  Temple  (though  that  of  the  ark  is  minutely 
described) ;  and  a  new  set  of  vessels  has  already  been  prepared  by  the 
Tyrian  artists. 
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Priestly  Code.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  P  must  have  come  into 
view  between  the  compilation  of  the  two  records  of  the  monarchy^? 

2.  The  erection  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  exclusively 
a  religious  act;  it  had  a  political  significance  as  well;  the 
splendour  of  the  royal  sanctuary  was  the  symbol  of  the  royal 
power,  but  it  was  not  a  substitute  for  the  local  altars  hallowed 
by  the  piety  of  generations.  The  editor  of  the  book  of  Kings, 
it  is  true,  writing  under  the  influence  of  Deuteronomic  principles, 
does  so  regard  it.  In  his  view  the  establishment  of  a  central 
cultus  at  Jerusalem  invalidated  all  others.  Before  that  time 
they  might  be  excused;  after  it,  they  could  only  be  con- 
demned (cp  I  Kings  3^-)-  ^  Jen{salem  alone  did  Yahweh  set 
his  name  (i  Kings  8^^  @,  2  Chron  6^) ;  there  only  was  worship 
legitimate. 

(a)  But  there  is  no  sign  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Solomon's 
own  time.  The  age  did  not  lack  prophets ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  Temple  must  have  given  special  prominence  to  Zadok, 
whom  Solomon  installed  as  his  chief  priest,  and  to  the  priestly 
guild  which  afterwards  bore  Zadok's  name.  Yet  neither  prophet 
nor  priest  is  recorded  to  have  made  any  protest  against  the  '  high 
places.'  In  the  long  succession  of  kings  who  maintained  the 
continuity  of  the  Davidic  house  in  Jerusalem,  while  the  northern 
kingdom  saw  one  line  after  another  abruptly  closed  by  murder 
and  revolution,  distinguished  piety  again  and  again  secures  the 
historian's  commendation  (Asa  i  Kings  15^^,  Jehoshaphat  22^, 
Joash  2  Kings  12^*,  Amaziah  14^*,  Uzziah  I5^«,  Jotham  15^^-). 
But  a  qualifying  clause  is  added :  '  Howbeit  the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away;  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burned  incense 
in  the  high  places.'  It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  their  abolition,  and  the  local  worships  were  practised  without 
objection.  This  was  naturally  the  case,  also,  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  At  Dan  was  a  priesthood  which  claimed  descent  from 
Moses,  though  they  served  Yahweh  in  the  form  of  a  golden  bull. 
Bethel,  hallowed  in  tradition  by  the  theophanies  to  the  patriarchs, 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Samuel's  day,  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  'royal  sanctuary'  Amos  7^^  by  Jeroboam.  Shechem 
and  Gilgal  in  middle  Canaan,  and  Beer-sheba  in  the  far  south, 
were  also  favourite  places  of  religious  resort  for  the  worshippers 
of  Israel.     The  prophetic  guilds  raise  no  cry  for  their  suppression. 

^  Fqf  a  confirmation  of  thiB  conclusion  founded  on  the  comparison  of 
X  Kings  8".  with  a  Chron  7»-io,  see  chap  XIII  §  4o. 
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In  the  great  struggle  with  the  house  of  Omri,  Elijah  hurls  all 
his  force  against  the  cultus  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  but  he  is  content 
to  leave  the  high  places,  their  sacred  pillars,  and  their  images, 
unchallenged.  On  Garmel  he  rebuilds  the  fallen  altar  i  Kings 
18^;  and  he  witnesses  without  rebuke  the  un-Levitical  pro- 
ceedings  of  Elisha  19",  where  the  word  *slew*  is,  strictly, 
'sacrificed.' 

{&)  These  conditions  seem  to  be  plainly  reflected  in  the  patri- 
archal stories  recited  by  J  and  E,  and  in  the  altar-law  of  the  First 
Code  Ex  20^.  The  narratives  of  the  altars  commemorating  the 
theophanies  to  the  ancestors  are  unconsciously  intended  to  account 
for  the  time-honoured  repute  and  sanctity  of  places  which  after* 
wards  became  important  centres  of  cultus.  Beer-eheba  and 
Hebron  in  the  south.  Bethel  and  Shechem  among  the  central 
heights^  Mizpah  and  Peniel  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  were  thus 
incorporated  into  the  traditions  of  the  past  \  The  sacred  stones, 
the  treee^  the  wells,  which  a  later  prophetic  age  found  heathenish, 
were  unmistakably  marked  as  hallowed  by  divine  approval  in 
the  stage  of  thought  and  feeling  out  of  which  the  narratives 
emerged.  The  allusions  of  the  prophet  Hoeea  12^*  ^^  show  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  stories  of  the  Jacob  cycle ;  and 
the  more  general  references  of  Amos  point  in  like  manner  to 
the  account  of  the  wanderings  presented  in  JE.  His  question 
concerning  the  cultus  of  the  desert,  '  Did  ye  bring  unto  me 
sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house 
of  Israel  ? '  5^,  seems  directly  to  exclude  the  complicated  ritual  of 
the  Priestly  Code.  Had  such  a  body  of  sacrificial  statutes  been 
recognized  as  in  actual  operation  on  the  march,  he  could  not 
have  thus  easily  assumed  that  it  did  not  exist.  Tet  Amos 
prophesied  in  the  sixth  century  from  Sinai.  The  denunciations 
of  the  worship  at  the  northern  sanctuaries  which  break  from 
Amos  and  Hosea,  are  not  founded  upon  its  illegality,  but  upon 
its  unspiritual  character.  Neither  because  it  is  offered  at  the 
wrong  place,  nor  on  the  ground  of  its  performance  by  the  wrong 
persons,  do  they  condemn  it.  It  is  not  affirmed  that  Yahweh 
cannot  be  found  at  Bethel,  because  he  has  set  his  name  in 
Jerusalem ;  nor  are  the  sacrifices  worthless  because  the  Levitical 
distinctions  are  not  observed.  There  is  'teaching'  in  plenty 
Hos  8^^,  though  it  has  been  forgotten  4® ;  but  its  object  is  not 

«  A  parallel  instanoe  may  be  found  in  the  legends  which  duster  around 
Glastonbury.    Cp  the  sanotuaiy  stories  so  frequently  reported  by  Pausanias* 
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ceremonial  but  moral  6^ ;  the  '  knowledge  of  Gfod '  which  is  its 
proper  purpose,  lies  not  in  offerings  but  in  judgement,  righteous^ 
ness,  and  brotherly  love. 

8.  In  Jerusalem  imder  the  stimulus  of  prophetic  thought  Zion 
began  to  gain  a  new  place  in  religious  imagination^  True,  her 
priests  were  drunken  and  venal,  yet  the  city  which  held  the 
earthly  counterpart  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (Is  6^)  rose  higher 
and  higher  as  the  seat  of  Yahweh's  decrees  Amos  i^^  Here 
was  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  administration  of  justice 
which  had  been  so  intimately  connected  with  religion  from  the 
earliest  Mosaic  days ;  here  was  the  centre  of  the  priesthood  whose 
recognized  duty  it  was  to  give  'teaching.'  So  to  Isaiah  Zion 
is  the  seat  of  Yahweh's  sovereignty  over  Israel,  the  dwelling 
of  the  heavenly  king  8^^.  If  the  prophetic  oracle  which  appears 
so  curiously  duplicated  in  Is  2^~^  and  Mic  4^'^,  may  still  be 
regarded  as  ancient  ^  Yahweh's  mountain  was  already  destined 
to  become  the  religious  centre  for  the  world ;  thither  would  the 
nations  resort  for  teaching,  thence  should  Yahweh's  word  go 
forth  among  the  peoples.  But  this  future  exaltation  of  the 
Temple  hill  does  not  depend  on  its  sole  right  to  the  cultus.  It 
is  even  compatible  in  Hicah  4^  with  the  continuance  of  poly-^ 
theism.  Like  their  earlier  contemporaries,  Isaiah  and  Micah  do 
not  condemn  the  worship  of  their  countrymen  as  illegal  It  is 
worthless,  it  is  true,  but  not  because  the  plurality  of  altars 
is  a  defiance  of  the  law;  the  hands  that  offer  it  are  'full  of 
blood,'  and  the  images  before  which  it  is  performed  are  fit  only 
for  the  moles  and  bats.  Accordingly  the  eighth-century  prophecy 
does  not  seem  to  have  formulated  any  call  on  the  civil  power 
for  the  destruction  of  the  high  places.  A  movement  in  that 
direction  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Hezekiah  2  Kings  18^"^.  The 
statement  is  couched  in  the  language  of  the  Deuteronomic  editor 
of  the  whole  book,  and  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  roll  of  the 
kings  was  completed  ^    In  the  retrospect  of  the  exile,  in  full 

•  Ghejne,  introduction  to  W  R  Smith's  Prophets  0/  Israel*  xvi,  proposes  to 
strike  out  this  yerse.  But  cp  Wellhausen  Die  Kleinen  Prop?uien  (189a)  67 ; 
G  A  Smith  Twelve  Prop?uts  i  (1896)  93 ;  Nowack  Die  Kleinen  Propheten  (Udkomm, 
1807)  laa. 

^  So  Kuenen  Ondsnoek^  (1889) ;  Duhm  Jesaia  (Hdkomm,  189a)  15 ;  KOnig 
Eianl  (1893)  31a ;  similarly  Cornill*,  Wildeboer,  Driver  LOT*  ao7,  and  Bertholet 
Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten  eu  den  Fremden  97-99 ;  on  the  other  hand  cp  Stade 
ZATW  i  165  ff,  iy  a9a ;  Wellhausen  Skissgen  y  139  (189a) ;  Gheyne  Introd  to  the 
Book  qf  Isaiah  (1895)  9,  Isaiah  in  8B0T  z8,  and  in  Enc  Biia  ii  3194  ;  Nowack 
Die  Kleinen  Propheten  ^Hdkomm)  ao6 ;  Marti  Hd-Comm  (1900)  a8 ;  indetermi- 
nate, G  A  Smith  Twelve  Prophets  i  367. 
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view  of  the  Deuteronomic  principle  enforcing  the  limitation  of 
the  cultus  to  one  place,  the  reforming  zeal  of  Hezekiah  could 
only  be  conceived  in  one  direction, — the  overthrow  of  the  agencies 
of  idolatry,  and  the  purgation  of  worship.  He  is  said,  therefore, 
not  only  to  have  shattered  the  brazen  serpent  which  tradition 
connected  with  Moses  (Num  21^-),  but  also  to  have  removed  the 
high  places  and  broken  the  sacred  pillars.  What  precise  facts 
this  general  statement  covers,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ^  The 
date  of  the  reform  is  unknown ;  it  has  been  even  supposed  (in 
spite  of  I  Kings  18^^  ||  Is  36*^  ^)  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Isaiah's 
influence  on  Hezekiah  after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib^?  But 
it  is  plain  from  the  records  of  Josiah's  proceedings  that  Hezekiah 
could  not  have  gone  very  far^.  In  the  Temple  precincts  he  did 
not  disturb  the  altars  on  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz, 
intended  probably  for  star-worship;  across  the  valley  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  the  high  places  erected  by  Solomon  for  the 
foreign  worships  remained  untouched  2  Kings  23^^*.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  therefore,  that  there  was  any  attempt  at  the  general 
suppression  of  the  local  altars  to  Tahweh,  The  time  for  such 
a  movement  was  not  ripe ;  it  lacked  an  adequate  impulse.  When 
Josiah  actually  accomplished  it  in  the  next  century,  it  has  the 
air  of  a  startling  novelty.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  prede- 
cessor had  really  prepared  the  way.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  therefore,  no  clear  trace  of  the  special  institutions  of 
either  D  or  F  can  be  discovered.  Usage,  sanctioned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  political  and  religious,  continually  conflicts 
with  them.  The  language  of  prophecy  shows  no  definite  ac« 
quaintance  with  their  devotional  phraseology  ^  The  inference 
inevitably  follows:  their  demands  were  unrecognized  because 
they  had  not  yet  been  made. 

^  The  peculiar  tenses  in  ^  betray  an  interpolator's  hand,  cp  Benzinger 
Hd'Comm  (1899)  ;  Kittel  Edkomm  (1900) ;  G  F  Moore  '  Deut '  in  Enc  Bibl 
i  1085. 

^  On  this  narrative  cp  Cheyne  Introd  to  laaidh  9s6,  and  Driver  LOT*  997. 

^  So  Stade  Oesch  dea  VoOcea  larwl  i  608,  cp  Montefiore  ^t&&  L$ct  163 ;  Well- 
hausen  Isr  und  JUd  Oesch  91. 

^  Cp  Kuenen  Hex  aoo. 

*  On  the  affinities  of  D  cp  chap  X  §  2a,  and  of  F  chap  XIII  §  47. 


CHAPTER    X 

DEX7TEB0N0MT 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  earlier  testimony  of  history 
concerning  the  different  requirements  of  the  Pentateuch  indicates 
that  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
centuiy  were  in  general  harmony  with  the  ideas  and  ordinances 
of  JE.  The  argument  from  silence  is  overwhelmingly  strong 
against  the  public  recognition,  or  even  against  the  private  exis- 
tence, of  important  legislative  collections  such  as  D  and  P. 
Further  evidence,  however,  is  needed  to  account  for  the  first 
appearance  and  the  subsequent  authority  of  these  Codes.  Such 
evidence  is,  happily,  forthcoming.  But  before  inquiring  for  it 
in  the  case  of  D,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  whether  the  book  itself 
contains  any  clues  to  the  secret  of  its  date. 

L  The  critics  of  the  seventeenth  century  like  Hobbes  early 
made  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  central  Law  and  the 
historical  and  hortatory  setting.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
opening  words  which  described  Moses  as  addressing  all  Israel 
^on  the  other  side  of  Jordan'  implied  a  writer  in  Palestine. 
The  time-language,  also,  was  unfavourable  to  Mosaic  authorship : 
the  events  of  the  preceding  months  were  repeatedly  described  in 
terms  implying  distant  retrospect,  and  their  results  were  linked 
to  the  present  by  the  formula  'unto  this  day.'  Such  remarks 
affect  only  the  framework  of  the  actual  law&  But  the  laws 
themselves  are  devised  to  meet  conditions  distant  by  centuries 
from  the  Mosaic  age  "^ ;  they  prohibit  practices  which  are  first 
recorded  under  the  influence  of  foreign  cults  when  the  religion  of 
Israel  was  exposed  to  new  dangers,  and  unexpected  rivals  im- 
perilled the  national  homage  to  Yahweh.  Thus  not  only  do  the 
general  regulations  of  the  book  assume  the  settlement  of  Israel 
after  the  conquest, — the  boundaries  of  property  fixed  in  ancient 
time  19^^,  the  life  of  the  homestead  with  its  local  priest  'the 
Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,'  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  agri- 
cultural year, — but  specific  laws  are  designed  to  regulate  the  politi- 

'  Cp  Deut  19^* :  *  the  law,  in  its  present  wording,  presupposes  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,'  Driver  in  loc. 
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cal  and  religious  circumstances  of  a  much  later  day.  (i)  The 

monarchy  is  described  17^^*  •  in  terms  which  plainly  recall  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  with  its  definite  allusions  to  the  royal  horse- 
ttade  ^*  (cp  I  Kings  lo^^.  Is  31I)  and  the  royal  harenL  (ii)  The 

prophetic  order  is  strong  and  active,  but  its  activity  must  be 
watched  and  its  claims  must  be  scrutinized.  Theee  conditions  at 
once  place  the  laws  on  prophecy  far  below  its  rise  in  the  age  of 
SamueL  They  point  to  the  conflicts  revealed  in  the  language  of 
Isaiah  and  still  more  of  Jeremiah,  when  the  Temple  was  the  scene 
of  open  struggle  between  rivals  who  each  claimed  to  speak  in  the 
divine  name.  Two  passages  are  concerned  with  this  theme. 
The  first  13^'^  at  once  rejects  all  prophecy  inviting  to  the 
worship  of  other  gods ;  the  second  18^^^^  considers  the  case 
of  the  prophet  who  announces  'Thus  saith  Yahweh'  when 
Yahweh  has  not  bidden  him.  It  is  not  a  little  singular — and 
probably  points  to  composition  by  more  than  one  hand — that 
the  criterion  proposed  in  the  second  case  has  already  been  dis- 
allowed in  the  first.  The  prophet  of  other  gods  may  promise 
a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  promise  may  come  to  pass,  but  he 
deserves  no  credenca  For  the  prophet  who  speaks  in  Yahweh's 
name,  however,  there  is  no  other  test :  '  if  the  thing  follow  not, 
that  is  the  thing  which  Yahweh  hath  not  spoken.'  His  doom  is 
certain,  'that  same  prophet  shall  die/  It  was  the  test  which 
Jeremiah  proposed  to  Hananiah  Jer  28^^,  '  this  year  thou  shalt 
dia'  (iii)  Beside  the  monarchy  and  prophecy  the  provision 

for  appeals  17^^13  assumes  the  existence  of  a  supreme  authority 
for  hearing  and  deciding  them.  It  is  suggested  in  the  anal3r8is 
Hex  ii  that  the  difficulties  in  the  description  of  the  arrangement 
arise  from  the  combination  of  two  orders,  one  civil,  deliver^ 
ing  'judgements,'  the  other  religious,  pronouncing  iorah.  Two 
bodies  appear  to  exist  side  by  side,  cp  19^"^ ;  both  are  located  in 
the  capital ;  but  their  precise  mutual  relations  and  the  particulars 
of  their  jurisdiction  are  not  defined.  The  law,  however,  which 
refers  to  them  as  already  in  action  must  be  posterior  to  their 
establishment.  Little  indeed  is  known  of  the  constitution  of 
such  tribunals:  but  the  Chronicler  ascribes  to  Jehoshaphat  in 
the  ninth  century  a  supreme  judicial  organization  in  which  priests 
and  Levites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laity  on  the  other,  were 
both   represented  2  Chron  19^".  (iv)  The  language  of 

Deut  2^*  appears  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  independence  of 

*  Op  Dillmann,  Driver,  Steucrnagel  {Hdkomm^  1898)  and  Bertholet  {Bd" 
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Edom,  which  is  part  of  the  divine  purpose.  Some  critics  have 
seen  in  this  passage  a  political  reference  to  the  events  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz.  Conquered  by  David  2  Sam  8^^,  Elath  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Akabah  became  an  important  port  for  Solomon's 
eastern  trade  i  Kings  9^^  His  successors  failed  to  hold  it,  but 
it  was  regained  by  Uzziah  2  Kings  14^^.  With  the  help  of  Bezin, 
however,  Edom  threw  off  the  suzerainty  of  Judah  2  Kings  16®  ® 
a  Chron  28^"^ ;  and  after  the  Call  of  Eezin  maintained  its  own 
liberties,  like  the  little  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Moab  and 
Ammon,  cp  Jer  9^®  25^^  27^.  This  argument  practically  places 
the  book  in  the  seventh  century.  (v)  Weightier  evidence 

is  found  in  the  enforcement  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
fundamental  law  of  Deut  12  requires  the  abolition  of  the  high 
places.  The  word,  indeed,  is  not  employed ;  but  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  admits  of  no  doubt.  Couched  in  the  dramatic  form 
of  a  command  issued  by  Moses  before  the  conquest,  it  regards  the 
local  sanctuaries  as  Canaanite,  and  the  usages  of  religion  practised 
there  as  Canaanite  also.  That  view  was  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
correct.  Particular  altars  might  be  ascribed  to  Samuel  or  to 
Saul ;  but  the  majority  were  the  time-honoured  foundations  of 
generations  older  stilL  The  worship  celebrated  there  perpetuated 
the  same  sacred  objects,  image  and  pillar  and  tree-pole ;  it  was 
associated  with  some  of  the  same  rites  ^  At  the  same  altar,  it  is 
quite  possible,  homage  was  offered  alternatively  to  Yahweh  or  to 
the  Baals  Hos  2^'^^.  As  the  sequel  shows,  the  high  places 
that  were  destroyed  were  high  places  of  Yahweh,  and  the 
priests  who  served  them  were  priests  of  Yahweh,  for  whom 
the  new  Code  provided  equal  rights  at  the  Temple-altar  (cp  Is  36^ 
Deut  1 8^*  2  Kings  23^).  But  the  proposal  to  suppress  these 
local  sanctuaries  after  the  earlier  law  had  so  long  recognized 
them,  could  only  arise  when  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
relieving  them  of  their  abuses  and  purging  their  worship  of  its 
corruption.  Even  the  prophecy  of  the  eighth  century  only  called 
for  their  reform,  it  did  not  contemplate  their  extinction  ^.     The 

Comm,  iSpQ*)  in  loc ;  I^owack  He&r  ArcMcl  i  323,  Benzinger  Hebr  Archdcl  330. 
The  form  of  the  Chronicler's  statement  is  open  to  question,  but  many  critics 
believe  it  to  be  founded  in  some  important  legal  arrangement.  In  Deut  17^' 
the  '  judge '  is  probably  the  '  ruler '  or  king. 

'  The  ritual  language  of  Israel  has  many  affinities  with  that  of  Phenicia, 
as  is  proved  by  inscriptions  from  Cyprus  to  Marseilles. 

^  Save,  indeed,  this  might  be  inyolved  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  whole 
nation.    On  the  language  of  Mic  i^~^  cp  Q  A  Smith  Ttcelve  Prophets  i  380. 
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code  which  starts  with  sweeping  them  entirely  away  must  belong, 
therefore,  to  a  still  later  age.  (yi)  Beside  the  altar  it  was 

common  to  erect  a  sacred  pillar,  or  plant  a  hallowed  tree-pole 
known  as  an  Ash^rah  ^  Such  piUars  were  sometimes  regarded 
as  haying  antique  sanctity.  The  pillar  at  Bethel  was  ascribed  to 
Jacob  himself  Oen  28^^  ^ ;  another  famous  pillar  at  Mizpah  in 
Gilead  was  also  attributed  to  him  31^;  and  so  was  the  pillar 
near  Bethlehem  known  as  the  pillar  of  Bachers  grave  35^^.  The 
narratiyes  which  relate  their  origin  conceiyed  them  as  yenerable 
objects  of  Israel's  sacred  past.  To  the  precursors  of  D,  however, 
they  had  already  become  intolerable.  The  Code  includes  an  older 
law  on  the  basis  of  a  plurality  of  altars,  forbidding  their  erection 
beside  an  altar  of  Yahweh  16^.  But  it  further  enjoins  the 
destruction  of  those  already  in  existence  12^,  and  thus  severs 
itself  altogether  from  the  patriarchal  traditions  recited  by  JE. 
What  interval  of  time  was  necessary  to  effect  this  change? 
Other  forms  of  unhallowed  worship  are  no  less  stringently  for- 
bidden, and  carry  with  them  a  more  specific  date.  Witchcraft 
and  numerous  arts  of  necromancy  had  been  always  secretly 
popular  in  Israel;  but  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  successor  of 
Hezekiah  (bc  686-641),  is  said  to  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
recrudescence  of  these  practices  on  the  part  of  the  king  himself. 
The  statement  of  the  historian  may  be  compared  with  the 
prohibition  in  the  law: — 


2  Kings  ai 

'  And  he  made  his  son  to  pass 
throogli  the  fire,  and  practised  augurj, 
and  used  enchantments,  and  dealt 
with  them  that  had  familiar  spirits, 
and  with  wizards. 


Dtut  18 

1^  There  shall  not  be  found  with 
thee  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
one  that  useth  divination,  one  that 
practiseth  augury,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  sorcerer,  ^  or  a  charmer,  or  a  con- 
suiter  with  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer. 


This  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  cases  where  the  Deutero- 
nomic  phraseology  has  coloured  the  narrative  of  Kings.  Such 
influence  was  only  possible  because  the  writers  were  not  after  all 
so  far  apart,  and  the  compiler  of  Kings  made  Deuteronomy  his 
basa  But  D,  in  its  turn,  was  not  unconcerned  with  the  abomi- 
nable rites  fostered  by  Manasseh.  His  grandfather  Ahaz  had 
made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  2  Kings  16^  ^    Manasseh, 

*  On  the  Ash^rah  cp  Driyer  Lwt  aoa  ;  Moore  in  Enc  Bihl '  Asherah/ 
^  Devoting  him  to  Yahweh ;  the  ancient  Semitic  practice  of  child-sacrifioe 
was  revived  in  a  period  of  great  nationid  need.     Gp  Benzinger  Hd-Onnm  170. 
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however,  was  himself  the  first  to  introduce  a  new  cnltus  to  '  the 
host  of  heaven/  for  which  he  built  altars  in  the  two  Temple  courts 
a  Kings  21^  ^  It  seized  hold  of  the  imagination  of  Jerusalem 
and  became  popular  Jer  8^  19^^.  It  is  plain  that  it  would  not  be 
legally  forbidden  centuries  before  it  had  arrived  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  its  severe  treatment  in  D — ^the  penalty  of  death  by 
stoning  is  affixed  to  it  17^^^ — is  an  indication  of  the  indignation 
which  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  prophetic  champions  of 
Yahweh,  who  saw  Manasseh  desecrating  the  'place  which  he 
had  chosen  to  set  his  name  there.'  (vii)  These  considerations 

may  further  be  reinforced  by  the  general  warnings  of  the  danger 
of  deportation  abroad  and  of  captivity  in  a  foreign  land^.  Some 
peculiar  phenomena  in  4  28-30  will  be  found  discussed  in  the 
notes  (Hex  ii) ;  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  f&miliarity  of  the 
writer  with  the  characteristics  of  the  invader  and  the  most 
ghastly  scenes  of  siege  and  famine.  The  description  of  28^' 
plainly  has  the  Mesopotamian  tyrant  in  view,  whether  Assyrian 
Is  52*  28",  or  Chaldean  Jer  s^^  (with  Deut  28"  cp  Jer  5").  And 
the  portrayal  of  the  hopeless  weariness  of  exile  28^  ~^^  implies 
a  background  of  real  experience  hardly  conceivable  at  least  before 
the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  bc,  and  the  forced  march  of  ita 
prisoners  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  language  of  29^^  can  already 
describe  the  expatriation  of  Israel  as  a  present  fact. 

2.  A  number  of  considerations  thus  point  to  the  seventh 
century,  with  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  hortatory  dis- 
courses may  be  even  later  stilL  This  conclusion  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  affinities  of  language  discernible  between  D 
and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah. 

(tt)  A  comparison  of  the  tables  of  characteristic  words  at  once 
reveals  the  striking  differences  between  the  religious  expression 
of  D  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  nearest 
approach  to  its  style  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  J£.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  technical  sections  of  the  Priestly 

^  This  cultus  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Assyria,  Kittel  Hist  qf  the 
Hebr  ii  37a,  Benzinger  on  9  Kings  ai°  Hd  Cotnm.  In  Ihe  retrospect  of  the 
idolatries  of  the  Ten  Tribes  a  Kings  17^*  this  worship  is  also  attributed  to 
them.  But  the  statement  about  it  is  yague :  its  introduction  is  not  referred, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh,  to  a  particular  period  :  it  is  nowhere  mentioned 
by  contemporary  observers  like  Amos  and  Hosea :  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  included  in  a  general  condemnation  (cp  Judg  10*)  of  all  known  idolatries. 
Cp  Kuenen  Hex  a  18. 

^  Cp  Bertholet  Hd-Ckmim  xiii  '  the  background  of  the  Deuteronomic  legisla- 
tion is  eschatological.  It  is  issued  that  the  nation  may  escape  the  threatening 
judgement'    Cp  ii\fra  p  170^. 
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Code  shall  be  marked  by  peciUiarities  of  terminology.  But 
neither  the  narratives  nor  the  exhortations  of  P  (e  g  Lev  26) 
show  any  real  approximation  to  the  Deuteronomio  counterparts ; 
they  have  their  own  strongly  marked  features,  but  they  are  not 
those  of  D^  The  language  of  eighth-century  prophecy,  also, 
contains  none  of  its  recurring  phrases^,  and  the  long  roll  of 
Deuteronomic  oratory  finds  no  echoes  amid  the  thunders  of 
an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah  ^  But  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  those  of  his  younger  contemporary  Ezekiel, 
as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings,  the  presence  of 
the  Deuteronomic  phraseology  is  strikingly  apparent.  As  the 
evidence  is  best  appreciated  when  it  is  exhibited  in  sequence 
to  the  reader's  eye,  a  series  of  parallels  is  here  transcribed^ : — 


Leut 

16"  the  great  Gk>d  (El),  the  mighty, 
and  the  terrible. 

7*^  a  great  God  and  a  terrible. 


4**  by  trials,  by  signs,  and  by  won- 
ders, and  by  war,  and  by  a  strong 
hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm, 
and  by  great  terrors. 

5IS  by  a  strong  hand  and  by  a 
stretched  ont  arm. 

7"  the  great  trials  which  thine  eyes 
saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the  won- 
ders, and  the  strong  hand,  and  the 
stretched  out  arm. 

9'*  by  thy  great  power  and  by  thy 
stretched  out  arm. 

1 1*-  his  greatness,  his  strong  hand, 
and  his  stretched  out  arm,  and  his 
signs,  and  his  works. 

96^  by  a  strong  hand,  and  by  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great 
terribleness,  and  by  signs,  and  by 
wonders. 


Jer 

32^^  the  great,  the  mighty  God  [so 
Neh  I*  9«  Dan  9*]. 


91'  by  a  stretched  out  hand  and  by 
a  strong  arm,  even  in  anger,  and  in 
Airy,  and  in  great  wrath. 

37'  by  my  great  power  and  by  my 
stretched  out  arm. 

3a"  by  thy  great  power  and  by  thy 
stretched  out  arm. 

[Ezek  aoP^*  by  a  strong  hand,  and 
by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by  ftiry 
poured  out. 

I  Kings  8«'  ii  a  Chron  6^  they  shall 
hear  of  thy  great  name,  and  of  thy 
strong  hand,  and  of  thy  stretched 
out  arm. 

a  Kings  17''  by  great  power  and  by 
a  stretched  out  arm. 

Ps  136^  by  a  strong  hand  and  by 
a  stretched  out  arm.] 


o  Cp  chap  IX  i  $  la  p  118. 

^  The  passage  in  Deut  aS**  cited  by  Hommel,  T%e  Ancient  Hdbrew  TradUxtm 
II,  to  proye  that  D  was  known  to  Hosea,  does  not  seem  conclusive.  Hosea 
sasrs  8^^  *  they  shall  return  to  Egypt ' :  D  says  *■  Yahweh  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again  with  ships.'  If  one  is  a  quotation  from  the  other,  why  may  not 
Hosea  be  the  source,  and  D  make  the  citation?  There  is  obviously  no 
certainty  of  dependence  either  way.  '  Proof  in  such  a  case  is  impossible. 
It  is  significant  that  according  to  the  Massoretic  text  Hosea's  view  varied  : 
izB  <  he  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of  Egypt/   Does  Hosea  here  correct  D  ? 

^  On  Amos  a^  cp  Driver  JoA  and  Amos  117 :  Cornill  and  Nowack  also  reject 
the  verse. 

'  Further  lists  will  be  found  in  Colenso  Pent  pt  iii  chap  ii,  pt  vii  appendix 
149  ;  Driver  Deut  xciii. 
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z'^he  shall  cause  Israel  to  inherit  it. 

3*0  he  shall  cause  them  to  inherit 
the  land. 

xa^®  the  land  which  Tahweh  your 
God  causeth  you  to  inherit. 

19*  thy  land,  which  Yahweh  thy 
God  causeth  thee  to  inherit 

31^  thou  shalt  cause  them  to  in- 
herit it. 

[Josh  I*  thou  shalt  cause  this  people 
to  inherit  the  land.]% 

4^  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me 
all  the  days  that  they  live  upon  the 
earth. 

5^  that  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  all  my  commandments  all  the 
days. 

6^  that  thou  mightest  fear  Tahweh 
thy  God, ...  all  Uie  days  of  thy  life. 

6*^  to  fear  Yahweh  our  God,  for  our 
good  all  the  days. 

14*^  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear 
Tahweh  thy  CKkI  all  the  days. 

31^  and  learn  to  fear  Tahweh  your 
God  all  the  days  that  ye  live. 

[Josh  4'^  that  they  may  fear  Tah- 
weh your  Gk>d  all  the  days,    cp  4^^] 

8^*  if  thou  shalt  forget  Tahweh  thy 
God,  and  go  after  other  gods,  and 
serve  them,  and  worship  them. 

11^*  lest  ye  turn  aside,  and  serve 
other  gods,  and  worship  them. 

13*  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  and 
serve  them. 

>  ^'0  x^t  us  go  and  serve  other  gods. 

17'  hath  gone  and  served  other 
gods,  and  worshipped  them. 

fl8^^  to  go  after  other  gods  to  serve 
them. 

29^*  to  go  to  serve  the  gods  of  those 
nations. 

^'  went  and  served  other  gods,  and 
worshipped  them. 

30^7  be  drawn  away,  and  worship 
other  godSf  and  serve  them. 

[JosSi  23^'  go  and  serve  other  gods, 
and  worship  them.] 


3^So  the  land  that  I  gave  for  an  in- 
heritance unto  your  fathers. 

la^*  the  inheritance  which  I  have 
caused  my  people  Israel  to  inherit. 


39**  that  they  may  fsar  me  all  the 
days. 

[I  Kings  8^  n  9  Chron  6*^  that  they 
may  fear  thee  all  the  days  that  they 
live  in  the  land  which  thou  gavest 
unto  our  fathers.] 


4W  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
iron  furnace,  out  of  Egypt. 


ii^<^  they  are  gone  after  other  gods 
to  serve  them. 

13^0  which  are  gone  after  other  gods 
to  serve  them,  and  to  worship  them. 

16^^  Because  your  fathers  have  for- 
saken me,  saith  Tahweh,  and  have 
gone  after  other  gods,  and  have  served 
them,  and  have  worshipped  them. 

aa'  Because  they  forsook  the  cove- 
nant of  Tahweh  their  God,  and  wor- 
shipped other  gods,  and  served  them. 

a5*  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve 
them,  and  to  worship  them,  and  pro- 
voke me  not  to  anger  with  the  work 
of  your  hands. 

35IB  gQ  not  after  other  gods  to  serve 
them. 

[Judg  a^'  and  went  after  other  gods 
. .  .  and  worshipped  them. 

^'  going  after  other  gods  to  serve 
them,  and  worship  them. 

I  Kings  9*  go  and  serve  other  gods, 
and  worship  them. 

*  laid  hold  on  other  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped them,  and  served  them. 
II  a  Chron.  7**.] 

II*  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  iron  furnace, 
[i  Kings  8"^  which  thou  broughtest  • 
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30^  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this 
day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil. 

^'  I  have  set  before  thee  life  and 
death. 

a8^  as  Tahweh  rejoiced  over  you 
to  do  you  good. 

30'  Tahweh  will  again  rejoice  over 
thee  for  good. 

10^*  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart 

30*  Yahweh  thy  God  will  eircum- 
cise  thine  heart. 


4^  But  if  from  thence  ye  shall  seek 
Tahweh  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him, 
if  thou  shalt  search  after  him  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  souL 

19'  upon  the  high  mountains,  and 
upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green 
tree. 


xa^i  X4»  i6«  1*  a6*  the  place  which 
Yahweh  thy  God  shall  choose  to 
cause  his  name  to  dwell  there. 


10^*  Be  no  more  stiflhecked  (lit. 
make  not  your  neck  stiif). 


13"  because  he  hath  spoken  rebel- 
lion against  Tahweh  your  God. 


J0r 

forth  out  of  Egypt,  ftrom  the  midst  of 
the  furnace  of  iron.] 

91*  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the 
way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death. 


39^  I  will  rejoice  over  them  to  do 
them  good. 


4*  Circumcise  yourselves  to  Tah- 
weh, and  take  away  the  foreskins  of 
your  heart. 

9**  the  house  of  Israel  are  uncir- 
cumcised  in  heart 

[Lev  96^  if  then  their  undrcum- 
cised  heart  be  humbled. 

Ezek  44*^ '  uncircumcised  in  heart] 

99^  And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find 
me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me  with 
all  your  heart. 


9^  upon  every  high  hill  and  under 
every  green  tree. 

3*  upon  every  high  mountain  and 
under  every  green  tree. 

3!*  under  every  green  tree. 

17'  by  the  green  trees  upon  the 
high  hills. 

[Ezek  6^'  upon  every  high  hill,  in 
all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
under  every  green  tree. 

9  Kings  16^  on  the  hills,  and  under 
every  green  tree. 

Z710  upon  every  high  hill,  and 
under  every  green  tree.] 

7^'  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh, 
where  I  caused  my  name  to  dwell  at 
the  first. 

[Neh  I*  the  place  which  I  have 
chosen  to  cause  my  name  to  dwell 
there.] 

7W  17''  19**  made  their  neck  stifll 
[9  Kings  17'*  Neh  9^^  ^  made  their 

neck  stiff. 
9  Chron  30'  make  not  your  neck 

stiffl  36^'  made  his  neck  stiff,  cp  Prov 

aS^e  a^ss  because  thou  hast  spoken 
rebellion  against  Tahwelu 
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99^'  walk  in  the  stubbomneaB  of 
mine  heart. 


96^*  Yahweh  hath  avouched  thee 
this  day  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto 
himself ...  to  make  thee  high  above 
all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in 
praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  glory. 


3^^  neither  shall  they  walk  any 
more  after  the  stubbornness  of  their 
evil  heart. 

7'*  walked ...  in  the  stubbomness 
of  their  evU  heart, 

914  have  walked  after  the  stubborn- 
ness of  their  heart. 

11^  walked  every  one  in  the  stub- 
bornness of  their  evil  heart. 

13^^  walk  in  the  stubbornness  of 
their  heart. 

16^^  ye  walk  every  one  after  the 
stubbornness  of  his  evil  heart, 

18^'  we  will  walk  after  our  own 
devices,  and  we  will  do  every  one 
after  the  stubbornness  of  his  evil 
heart. 

3317  every  one  that  walketh  in  the 
stubbornness  of  his  heart 

[Ps  81^*  So  I  let  them  walk  after 
the  stubbornness  of  their  heart.] 

13^^  that  they  might  be  unto  me 
for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and 
for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory. 


These  parallelB,  which  might  be  extended  still  further,  are  in- 
sufficient to  prove  identity  of  authorship'',  in  view  of  other 
divergent  phenomena.  But  they  certainly  indicate  a  relation  of 
no  common  closeness.  Of  this  some  other  passages  may  be 
reproduced  in  illustration: — 


DeuJt 

98^*  Tahweh  shall  bring  a  nation 
against  thee  from  faXy  from  the  end 
x>f  the  earth,  as  the  eagle  flieth; 
a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not 
understand ;  ^  a  nation  of  fierce 
countenanoe,  which  shall  not  regard 
the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew 
favour  to  the  young  :  "^  and  he  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  until  thou  be 
destroyed :  which  also  shaU  not  leave 
thee  com,  wine,  or  oil,  the  increase 
of  thy  kine,  or  the  young  of  thy 
flock,  until  he  have  caused  thee  to 
perish.  '*  And  he  shall  besiege  thee 
in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and 
fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein 
thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy 
land :  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in 


Jer 

5^>  Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon 
you  from  far,  O  house  of  Israel, 
saith  Yahweh :  it  is  a  mighty  nation, 
it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation 
whose  language  thou  knowest  not, 
neither  understandest  what  they 
say.  ^*  Their  quiver  is  an  open 
sepulchre,  they  are  all  mighty  men« 
^^  And  they  shaU  eat  up  thine  harves^ 
and  thy  bread,  which  thy  sons  and 
thy  daughters  should  eat :  they  shall 
eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thine  herds : 
they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines  and  thy 
fig  trees:  they  shaU  beat  down  thy 
fenced  cities,  wherein  thou  trustes^ 
with  the  sword. 


^  This  view  was  maintained  by  Colenso,  who  cites  altogether  about 
aoo  words  and  expressions. 
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all  thy  gates  throughout  all  thy 
land,  which  Tahweh  thy  God  hath 
given  thee. 

39^*  All  the  nations  shall  say. 
Wherefore  hath  Yahweh  done  thus 
onto  this  land  ?  what  meaneth  the 
heat  of  this  great  anger?  ^  Then 
men  shall  say,  Because  they  forsook 
the  covenant  of  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  which  he  made  with 
them  when  he  brought  them  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  ^  and 
went  and  served  other  gods,  and 
worshipped  them. 


Jer 


2a*  And  many  nations  shall  pass 
by  this  city,  and  they  shall  say  every 
man  to  his  neighbour,  Wherefore 
hath  Yahweh  done  thus  unto  this 
great  city  ?  '  Then  they  shall  answer, 
Because  they  forsook  the  covenant 
of  Yahweh  their  God, and  worshipped 
other  gods,  and  served  them. 


(/3)  What  is  the  historic  significance  of  these  resemblances? 
They  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways,  connected  though  not 
identicaL  It  is  possible  that  Jeremiah  was  powerfully  under  the 
influence  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  considered  as  a  literary 
whole;  that  he  had  absorbed  its  spirit  and  also  its  language; 
and  that  even  if  not  consciously  quoting  it^  he  nevertheless 
instinctively  reproduced  its  striking  phrases.  The  references  to 
the  covenant  in  Jer  ii^~^  seem  certainly  best  interpreted  in 
connexion  with  the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
national  agreement  founded  upon  it  by  Josiah  (infra  §  8) '.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Jeremiah  had  thus  identified  himself  with  the 
actual  bookf  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  show 
more  definite  sympathy  with  its  leading  idea,  the  imity  of  the 
sanctuary,  on  which,  however,  he  lays  no  stress  at  alL  And  it 
would  be  natural  to  look  for  other  Deuteronomic  expressions  in 
his  writings,  which  are  not,  however,  to  be  found.  It  is  further 
probable  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  not  all  from  the  same 
hand.  Even  within  its  laws  there  are  traces  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  different  materials ;  and  its  homilies  exhibit  still  further 
signs  of  diversity  (infra  §  4).  The  book  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  a  prophetic  school  whose  members  were  boimd 
together  by  common  aims,  and  used  a  common  vocabulary  of 
religious  thought  and  speech,  yet  still  preserved  their  own 
individuality  both  of  treatment  and  expression.  These  thinkers 
had  suMcient  cohesion,  continuity,  and  literary  force,  to  impress 
their  view  powerfully  upon  the  national  histories  (Judges  and 
Kings)  as  they  had  previously  done  upon  the  national  religion 
by  the  medium  of  a  new  book  of  sacred  law.    Jeremiah  stood  in 

'  Cp  Cheyne  Jeremiah  (Pulpit  Comm)  i  293  ;  Giesebreoht  Jertmia  (Hdkomm) 
67.    Duhm,  Hd-Comrn,  ascribes  ^~'^  to  a  post-exilian  supplementer. 
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close  fellowahip  with  them,  while  his  younger  contemporary 
Ezekiel  was  in  much  less  intimate  relations.  Jeremiah  shared 
many  of  their  ideas,  though  his  own  work  was  dififerent  from 
theirs,  and  his  emphasis  was  consequently  thrown  upon  fresh 
elements  of  prophetic  teaching.  If  this  be  so,  the  explanation  of 
the  parallels  of  language  is  not  to  be  sought  so  much  in  Jere- 
miah's familiarity  with  the  actual  words  of  D,  as  in  his  sympathy 
with  some  of  its  dominant  conceptions  of  Israel's  duty  and 
destiny,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
Deuteronomic  school. 

8.  The  circumstances  presupposed  in  Deuteronomy  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  language  alike  point  to  its  composition  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  in  this  age  that  it  first 
comes  definitely  into  view. 

(a)  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  law-book  imder  Josiah  is 
so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  in  detaiL  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  usually  identified  with  621 ',  some 
repairs  were  needed  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  22^*  •),  and  the  king's 
secretary  Shaphan  was  sent  to  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  with 
directions  concerning  the  required  funds.  Hilkiah  then  placed 
in  his  hands  a  book  of  law  which  he  had  found  in  the  sanctuary. 
Shaphan  read  it,  and  in  his  turn  communicated  it  to  the  king. 
Deeply  moved  by  its  threats,  the  king  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
prophetess  Huldah,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  the  will  of 
Yahweh.  The  reply  of  the  prophetess  gave  the  divine  sanction 
to  the  book,  but  expressly  exempted  the  king  from  the  doom  on 
the  im&ithf ul  city  ^  Josiah  lost  no  time  in  convoking  a  national 
assembly  in  the  Temple.  City  and  country,  priest  and  prophet, 
great  and  small,  were  all  represented,  and  the  law-book  was 
solemnly  read  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  concourse.  A  formal 
covenant  for  its  observance  was  made  by  the  king,  and  the  people 
ratified  it  with  their  assent. 

(i3)  What  was  this  law-book  ?  It  is  expressly  called  a  '  Cove- 
nant-book '  23^.  This  could  not  be  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which 
nowhere  bears  that  name,  and  is  moreover  too  long  to  be  publicly 
read  aloud  at  one  meeting.  Nor  can  it  be  identified  with  the 
Covenant-book  of  £x  243*  '^  ""^  for  this,  so  far  as  the  Covenant-words 

^  Baudiasin  Eifd  in  die  Bikker  des  ATs  (1901)  iii  proposes  619. 

^  The  words  (aa^*"^)  assigned  to  Huldah  are  the  expression  of  the  his- 
torian's view  of  her  counsel :  they  are  themselves  coloured,  especially  ^^,  by 
.the  Deuteronomic  language. 

«  The  view  of  Vatke,  BiU  Thed  504*  (1835),  cp  chap  VUI  iv  §  S  p  114. 
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can  be  traced,  contains  no  threats  resembling  those  specified  in 
a  Kings  22^^'^,  nor  does  it  by  any  means  account  for  the  king's 
acts,  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  passover  in  a  new  styla  The  hibliotheca  of  the 
ancient  Church,  as  Jerome  was  afterwards  fondly  called,  had 
early  identified  it  with  Deuteronomy^;  Hobbes  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  De  Wette  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  later, 
repeated  the  same  identification.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  proceedings  of  Josiah  correspond  step  by  step  with  D's 
demands^.  The  covenant  promise  (in  the  language  of  the 
historian)  pledged  the  king  to  'keep  Yahweh's  commandments' 
''Sao,  <  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul '  ''sg.  The  Temple 
was  first  purged  of  all  idolatrous  emblems.  The  vessels  dedicated 
to  the  Baal  and  the  Ash^rah  and  the  heavenly  host  were  carried 
out  and  burned.  The  Ash^rah  itself  was  burned  Deut  12^  ^\  The 
houses  of  the  forbidden  sodomites  Deut  23^''  within  the  Temple 
precincts  were  destroyed.  The  horses  and  chariots  of  the  sun 
were  removed,  and  the  chariots  burned.  The  altars  for  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  host  were  overthrown  Deut  la^  4^®  17^, 
and  the  Topheth  where  the  grim  fire-sacrifice  of  children  had 
been  performed,  was  desecrated  Deut  12^^  18^^.  Alike  in  the 
city  and  country  the  high  places  and  their  altars  were  broken 
down,  the  sacred  pillars  were  shattered,  and  the  Ash^rahs  hewn 
in  pieces  Deut  12^.  Their  priests  were  not  indeed  allowed  to 
come  up  to  the  Temple  altar,  as  Deut  18''  had  provided ;  but  they 
received  their  maintenance  in  accordance  with  D's  demands  from 
the  Temple  dues.  With  the  symbols  of  the  idolatrous  cults, 
witchcraft  and  necromancy  were  suppressed  Deut  i8^^.  And  the 
whole  reformation  received  its  final  sanction  in  a  passover  cele- 
brated on  the  new  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  place  of  sacrifice 
a  Kings  23^^,  a  celebration  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before, 
drawing  the  people  together  from  town  and  hamlet  throughout 
the  land.  Each  stage  of  the  movement  thus  bears  upon  it  the 
impress  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code. 

4.  The  previous  inquiry  has  tended  to  establish  the  identity  of 
Josiah's  law-book  with  D,  to  show  that  such  a  law  had  been  till 
then  unrecognized,  and  to  make  it  probable  that  it  was  first 
compiled  in  the  seventh  century. 

«  Chap  ni  §  1  p  35. 

^  The  narratiye  in  a  Kings  93  shows  some  traces  of  expansion  hj  yarioos 
additions,  cp  Stade  Oeach  i  649  and  ZATW  (1885)  992  if;  Klostermann  Kurzg^ 
Comm;  Benzinger  H(i-C»mm ;  Kittel  Hdkomnu 
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(a)  But  it  may  be  further  aaked  whether  it  comprised  the  entire 
work  as  we  poseess  it.  The  book  is  at  present  incorporated  at  its 
opening  and  its  close  into  the  general  framework  of  the  Priestly 
Ck>de.  Do  the  intervening  contents  constitute  a  homogeneous 
literary  whole  ?  Even  a  casual  inspection  reveals  many  curious 
phenomena.  The  poems  ascribed  to  Moses  in  32  and  33  are 
wholly  unlike  in  style  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  exhortations 
which  precede.  After  the  initial  title  and  the  retrospect  of  the 
march  from  Horeb,  a  second  title  is  inserted  4^^^*^  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  situation.  This  is  followed  in  its  turn  by 
a  recital  of  the  Horeb  covenant,  so  that  in  5  the  speaker  describes 
events  which  preceded  the  introductory  discourse.  The  homilies 
in  6-1 1  appear  to  suspend  the  announcement  of  the  laws  com- 
municated to  Moses  at  Horeb  5^^  the  formal  declaration  of  them 
being  postponed  till  12^*  • .  The  nucleus  of  the  entire  book  is 
found  in  the  legislative  sections  12-26  and  the  great  exhortation 
28  which  is  connected  with  it  (cp  28^  and  26^^).  But  there  are 
traces  of  more  than  one  final  oration  ^ ;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
book  to  writing  and  its  deposition  in  the  care  of  the  Levites  is 
recorded  twice  over  31®-  •  and  312*.  .^  As  there  are  two  titles 
and  two  introductory  collections  of  discourse,  so  there  seem  also 
to  be  two  conclusions.  Are  all  these  different  passages  due  to  the 
same  hand  ?  or  do  these  duplications  point  to  variety  of  origin  ? 
The  literary  analysis  of  D  opens  up  highly  interesting  but  pecu- 
liarly  intricate  problems.  The  general  conclusion  which  emerges 
out  of  manifold  and  complicated  phenomena  suggests  that  D  like 
other  great  constituent  documents  of  the  Pentateuch  presents 
numerous  marks  of  growth.  Unlike  the  collections  designated 
J  E  and  P  it.  remains  (apart  from  the  Joshua  sections,  see 
chap  XVII)  undivided,  and  occupies  a  separate  place  of  its  own. 

'  Cp  29'*  •  with  98  and  infra  p  3380.  Details  will  be  found  in  Hex  ii  notes 
on  97'  oB  39'  30. 

h  In  24-27  it  seems  hard  to  recognize  *  a  manifest  sequel  *  of  •"^^  (Driver 
Deui  343),  for  ^  starts  from  the  same  point  as  '.  According  to  *  Moses  has 
already  written  the  law  and  handed  it  to  the  priests  and  elders,  with  direc* 
tions  for  its  public  reading  every  seven  years.  But  at  the  opening  of  ^  the 
words  of  the  law  are  not  yet  completely  recorded  ;  while  on  the  completion 
of  the  book  it  is  given  to  the  Levites  to  be  deposited  beside  the  ark.  Thus 
the  sections  are  rather  parallel  than  continuous.  In  each  the  reduction  of 
the  law  to  writing  is  recorded.  In  each  the  sacred  book  thus  written  is 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  certain  recognized  authorities,  though  they  are  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The  author  of  ^^'  could  hardly  have  written  ^*  •• 
If  ^^'  formed  one  close  to  the  original  D,  ^^  •  must  have  formed  another.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  different  editions  may  have  received  different  intro- 
ductions (tn/ra  p  155^(4)  ).  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Code  may  also  have 
received  more  than  one  form  of  oondusion. 
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That  is  due  to  the  obvious  fact  that  it  throughout  assumes  a  single 
historical  situation.  But  this  outward  unity  does  not  by  any 
means  exclude  some  amount  at  least  of  internal  diversity.  The 
phenomena  which  lead  to  the  view  that  the  homilies  in  5-1 1  may 
be  assigned  to  the  hands  which  prepared  12-26  (though  not 
necessarily  all  prefixed  at  the  same  time),  while  the  retrospect  in 
1^-3  is  with  much  probability  referred  to  another  edition  of  the 
book,  are  discussed  below' ;  and  a  summary  of  the  literary  history 

*  At  x'  the  writer  opens  the  historical  review  assigned  to  Moses  as  the 
fitting  introduction  to  the  great  Exposition.  This  terminates  at  3**  4^"^,  and 
reasons  are  olTered  in  JSTex  ii  for  regarding  the  greater  part  of  the  discourse 
which  follows,  4**"^^  as  transposed  from  another  cycle.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions concerning  it  Immediately  arise,  e  g  (i)  Is  it  complete ?  (9)  What 
are  its  sources  ?  (3)  Was  this  its  original  form  ?  (4)  Was  it  composed 
by  the  author  of  the  Code?  (i)  The  first  question  has  been  answered 
in  the  negative  by  some  recent  critics  who  propose  (with  Horst  KHR  xvi  35) 
to  attach  to  its  beginning  the  recital  inserted  at  9**  •,  or  (with  Bacon  TrijUs 
Trad  249)  suggest  that  10^'^  originally  stood  there,  as  portions  of  a  still 
longer  retrospect.  Bacon's  proposal  {TripU  Trad  258)  to  detach  lo^""  and 
place  it  before  i** «,  overlooks  the  fact  that  9^^^"^  would  then  be  broken  ofT 
abruptly  without  any  close  ;  10^^  would  be  obviously  out  of  place ;  while  zo^ 
would  be  unintelligible  without  some  previous  explanation  to  lead  up  to  it 
and  fix  the  occasion.  It  would  be  therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
beginning  of  the  retrospect  was  lost.  The  view  of  Horst  BHR  xvi  3a  f  over- 
comes the  immediate  difficulty  of  separating  io^~^^  from  its  context,  by 
transporting  the  whole  series  of  reminiscences  to  the  opening  of  the  intro- 
ductory survey  z-3.  This  involves,  however,  other  perplexities,  for  what 
preceded  the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  its  altered  position  ?  The  announce- 
ment of  the  Ten  Words  would  be  the  only  possible  prelude,  and  this  is 
already  described  in  5.  Is  that  also  severed  ft^m  its  natural  sequel  ?  The 
group  of  recollections  is  surely  more  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  where 
it  stands.  In  spite  of  some  misproportion  in  detail  it  forms  a  suitable 
arraignment  against  Israel  which  is  fitting  in  its  context.  But  there  would 
be  no  appropriateness  in  opening  the  great  address  with  such  a  series  of 
charges,  as  though  this  was  the  chief  issue  of  the  wanderings.  (a)  The 
sources  of  the  retrospect  will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  JX  now  combined 
with  F  in  Ex  Num.  The  reference  to  a  document  itself  composite  suggests, 
however,  a  further  inquiry.  Did  the  writer  employ  J  and  X  separately,  or 
in  union  ?  He  appears  to  lean  decidedly  on  B,  for  he  uses  the  name  Horeb 
for  the  sacred  mountain  i*  ^';  he  designates  the  population  of  the  highlands 
of  Canaan  as  Amorites  i?  ib.  27  44  .  -^q  relates  the  institution  of  the  judges 
i*.  •  cp  £x  i8^'. .,  and  the  journey  of  the  spies  to  Eshcol  i**  cp  Num  13**. 
But  the  allusions  to  J  are  no  less  clear,  the  oath  to  the  patriarchs  ^  cp 
Gen  15^',  the  mention  of  the  fenced  cities  i*^  cp  Num  13^  (with  the  sons  of  the 
Anakim),  the  promise  to  Caleb  i^  cp  Num  14^  (Joshua  not  being  included). 
Further,  the  description  of  Israel  as  like  *  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude ' 
i^*  rests  on  the  promise  related  by  Bi*  in  Gen  aa^^,  showing  that  even  if 
(with  DiUm)  we  suppose  D  to  have  known  B  still  as  a  separate  document, 
he  had  also  studied  the  combined  form  JE.  But  the  diversities  of  detail, 
eg  the  omission  in  1^^'  of  all  reference  to  Jethro  £x  18^^  and  the  combina- 
tion of  passages  from  Num  11,  the  popular  initiative  in  the  dispatch  of  the 
spies  z^'  (ct  their  dependence  on  Moees  Num  13^,  the  discrepancy  between 
a^~'  and  Num  oo^*'^  (though  Driver,  but  not  Dillm,  supposes  them  to  refer 
to  different  incidents),  show  that  the  traditional  material  was  freely  handled 
,in  the  compoaition  of  the  discourse.  Those  who  accept  the  conjecture  of 
Kuenen  concerning  the  original  place  of  the  Book  of  Judgements,  cp  XII  (  2<, 
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of  the  whole  work  (as  conceived  by  the  present  writer)  will  be 
found  in  §  6  p  I7I^  On  some  other  questions,  however,  a  further 
word  must  be  said. 

may  Airther  suimise  (with  Bacon)  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  retrospect,  and 
the  special  affinities  which  may  be  traced  with  B,  are  due  to  the  prior 
existence  of  a  similar  reyiew  prefixed  to  the  older  Code  which  stood  where 
Dent  Z9-96  is  now  placed,  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings,  on  the  eye  of  entry 
into  the  promised  land.  A  striking^  analogy  to  such  a  farewell  on  the  part 
of  Moses  is  found  in  the  address  of  Joshua  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
quest Josh  24,  unanimously  ascribed  to  B  (apart  from  the  additions  of  B4)*. 
In  that  case,  the  suryey  in  Deut  1^-3  was  prefixed  to  the  Code  in  imitation 
of  its  predecessor,  which  it  not  unnaturally  largely  absorbed  into  itself. 
This  suggestion  oflTers  a  plausible  reason  for  the  occasional  preponderance  of 
B  elements.  (3)  But  from  another  side  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dillm 

NDJ  929  that  the  i^ital  was  not  originally  cast  in  the  first  person ;  it  was 
part  of  a  larger  narrative  which  has  been  converted  into  speech,  the  compiler 
finding  it  resemble  too  closely  the  story  of  JB  in  Num  beside  which  it  was 
placed  before  its  union  with  P.  The  difference  between  the  summary  of 
events  in  1-3  and  the  glowing  exhortations  of  4^~^,  the  oratorical  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  archaeological  notes  scattered  through  9  and  3,  and  the 
curious  relation  between  31^-  •  and  3^,  are  offered  as  grounds  for  this  hypo- 
thesis. It  might  further  be  supported  by  the  undoubt^  specimens  of  similar 
conversion  in  9**  •  lo^*  • .  But  the  variation  between  1-3  and  4^~^  can  be 
explained  on  other  considerations  (see  Hex  ii  4^") :  the  annotator's  additions 
may  be  easily  sifted  out  from  a  and  3 :  and  though  the  proposal  provides 
an  intelligible  cause  for  the  abrupt  beginning  of  31^* .,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  so  elaborate  a  device  (cp  31^).  (4)  Lastly,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 

with  any  confidence  that  the  discourse  proceeids  from  tiie  author  (or  authors) 
of  the  Code.  The  hortatory  element  so  conspicuous  at  least  in  12-18  26  is 
almpst  absent  here ;  yet  the  mingling  of  historical  retrospect  with  homiletic 
address  in  5-1 1  (more  closely  associated  with  the  Code)  shows  that  if  the 
preacher  could  employ  illustrations  from  the  traditions,  the  narrator  might 
have  been  expected  in  his  turn  (on  the  assumption  of  common  authorship) 
to  display  a  warmer  religious  glow.  The  discussion  is  a  difficult  one,,  and 
turns  on  delicate  shades  of  difference  in  thought  and  expression.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  phenomena  are  the  following : — (i)  Separate  titles  x^""*^ 
and  4**-*»  are  prefixed  to  the  two  groups  of  discourse  i*-3  (4^"*'*)  and  5-1 1. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  same  author  would  have  composed  both. 
The  existence  of  independent  prefaces  implies  that  the  discourses  were  also 
independent,  and  originally  stood  as  introductions  to  distinct  editions  of  the 
Code  (Comill,  Eifdeitung  §  0  6,  designates  them  as  the  historic  and  paraenetic 
elements  of  D,  symbolized  as  J}^  and  Di^).  It  is  conceivable  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  Code  might  himself  have  prefixed  one  or  the  other  to  his 
collection  of  laws :  it  is  less  probable  that  he  would  have  attached  both  of 
them.  Now  of  the  two,  5-1  z  is  much  closer  both  in  spirit  and  form  to  the 
legislative  core  in  12-18  than  z^-3.  (ii)  A  marked  difference  is  believed  to 
enst  between  the  two  introductions  concerning  the  persons  addressed.  In 
i""*  the  wanderings  are  represented  as  a  punishment  on  the  generation  of  the 
Exodus  for  their  refusal'to  march  up  and  take  possession  of  the  country  at 
once ;  and  according  to  2^^i<  all  the  fighting  men  (and  the  contemporary 
women  must  be  included)  perished  in  the  wilderness.  But  in  5'  it  is 
declared  that  the  covenant  at  Horeb  was  not  made  with  the  dead,  but  with 
those  then  alive  and  listening,  and  the  identity  of  the  people  in  Moab  with 
the  bondmen  in  Egypt  forty  years  before  appears  to  be  asserted  in  the  most 
express  terms  zi^^  *Your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  work  of  Yahweh.' 
On  the  other  hand  the  constant  address  to  Israel  as  '  thou '  implies  a  moral 

*  A  somewhat  similar  retrospect  may  be  found  in*  i  Sam  12  (B*,  Budde) ; 
and  another  in  Judg  ii^°~^  (BJ«,  Moore). 
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(3)  Assuming  that  the  elements  of  D  are  not  entirely  homo- 
geneouSy  it  is  natural  to  ask  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  the 

continuity  in  the  nation  which  seems  to  many  critics  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  confusion  of  the  generations,  (iii)  With  this  difference  is  associated 
another.  According  to  1-9  the  wanderings  are  a  punishment  for  a  specific 
act  of  disohedience.  In  8'  they  are  a  part  of  the  divine  discipline  for  proving 
whether  Israel  would  ohey  or  not ;  they  have,  in  other  words,  a  far-reaching 
educational  design.  These  two  aspects  may  he  capable  of  reconciliation,  but 
they  are  at  least  presented  with  stnking  variations  of  emphasis,  (iv)  A  diffi- 
culty arises  concerning  the  behaviour  of  Ammon.  In  23'*  the  Ammonites  are 
reproached  for  not  having  aided  Israel  with  food  and  drink.  But  in  a''  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Israelites  never  went  near  them.  What  opportunity 
had  they,  then,  of  showing  their  unfriendliness  ?  The  author  of  33'  can  hardly 
have  written  the  historic  survey  in  i*-3  (on  the  authenticity  of  23*"'  cp  23^"). 
(t)  Some  linguistic  phenomena  may  also  be  named.  The  word  '  possession ' 
(ttvt)  occurs  in  a"  •  1*  *•  3**,  but  not  in  5-26,  though  the  corresponding  verb 
is  employed  repeatedly;  it  reappears  in  D"  in  Josh  i*'  12*.  In  i'  *••  ^^  (3*) 
the  name  Amorite  is  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  highlands  of 
Canaan  without  reference  to  the  '  seven  nations '  of  7^  cp  20^^.  The  phrase 
*■  at  that  time '  recurs  ten  times  in  1-3  (three  times  in  possibly  cognate 
passages  9*^  10^  •)»  elsewhere  only  in  5";  'declare'  i"  cp  27**;  *fear  not, 
neither  be  dismayed  *  1*1  20'  31*  Josh  8*  io»«*  ;  *  contend »  a*  •  "  »*♦  ;  « this 
Jordan  *  3*^  31*  Josh  i*  "  4*'  cp  GJen  32*^ ;  '  children  of  Esau  which  dwell 
in  Seir '  2*  *  *'  ^  ct  23*^^.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  some  of 
these  expressions  would  not  naturally  be  repeated,  though  it  is  surprising 
that  'besought'  3^,  *  mighty  acts'  3**,  *was  wroth'  3**,  *  for  your  sakes' 
(|90^  with  pronom  sufl)  3^',  should  not  have  occasion  to  appear  again. 
But  besides  a  laxige  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  D  tabulated  in  appendix 
A  ii,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  phraseology  of  less  freqaent  use 
common  to  1-3  and  5-26  (see  the  parallels  in  Hex  ii  to  !*•  ^"^  ^'  *^-**  «  *»  a*  *"• 
3**).  The  evidence  will  be  differently  estimated  according  to  varieties  of 
antecedent  expectation.  Those  who  have  been  convinced  of  the  highly 
composite  character  of  other  portions  of  the  great  documentary  collections, 
e  g  the  Levitical  legislation,  will  have  less  difficulty  in  admitting  a  similar 
possibility  in  the  case  of  D.  Driver,  after  fiill  discussion  (Jkut  Ixvii-lxxiii), 
decides  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship  :  on  the  other  side,  Bertholet  Hd- 
Gomm  xxii,  Moore  Enc  BiU  'Deut'  1087.  The  discourses  in  5-1 1  are 

here  treated  as  substantially  homogeneous.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  occasional  expansion  by  other  hands,  or  of  the  incorporation 
of  material  from  different  sources.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  they  were  of 
necessity  all  composed  in  one  series.  But  it  indicates  that  they  are  marked 
by  pervading  unity  of  thought  and  style,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  into  any 
constituents  distinguished  by  varieties  of  idea  or  expression.  The  recital  of 
the  Horeb  covenant,  here  based  on  the  Ten  Words,  leads  to  the  first  great 
sermon  on  the  sublime  text  6*  '  Yahweh  our  Qod,  Yahweh  is  one.'  A  second 
follows  9^  on  the  duty  of  humble  obedience  10^',  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  repeated  acts  in  which  Israel  had  provoked  Yahweh,  and  concluding 
with  threats  against  the  apostates  and  promises  for  the  faithful  ii^^"^^  It 
may  be  freely  recognized  that  throughout  these  exhortations  the  writer  has 
the  actual  code  of  laws  imaginatively  before  him  5*  ^  6^.  7^^  8*  &c.  The 
commandments  have  indeed  been  already  divinely  enjoined  6^^  ^,  where  the 
speaker  does  not  seem  to  be  alluding  to  their  private  communication  to  him- 
self upon  the  mount  5^^.  The  homilies  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  later 
than  the  main  groups  of  the  laws  :  but  they  are  written  in  the  same  style, 
and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  (i)  The  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  £xodus  and  the  wanderings  seem  all  conceived  in  a  common  spirit  cp  5^^ 
6«-  7«  »»  9««  ii2-*  26«;  the  day  of  the  assembly  at  Horeb  5««  9^0  lo*  18"  (cp 
Kuenen  Hex  (  7*,  on  the  resemblance  between  i8^^~*^  and  the  hortatory  inb-o- 
duction)  marks  the  same  era  of  revelation  in  each  group.     The  situation  of 
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law-book  as  it  was  found  in  the  Temple.  The  question  reaches 
further  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  There  is  no  apparent 
appropriateness,  so  fsur  as  the  programme  of  the  Deuteronomic 
reforms  is  concerned,  in  the  historical  retrospect  1^-3.  But 
neither  is  there,  for  example,  in  the  laws  which  regulate  birdV 
nesting  or  parapets  upon  a  roof  22®^^.  With  what  feelings  could 
Josiah  have  listened  to  these  details?  If  there  is  ground  for 
belieying  that  the  historic  and  hortatory  elements  of  D  show 
traces  of  gradual  accretion,  may  not  the  collection  of  the  statutes 
12-26  do  so  too  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  contents  of  the  Code,  at 
least  in  its  later  portions,  are  very  miscellaneous.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  of  an  ancient  document  the  strict  logical  order 
which  a  modem  jurist  might  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  codification 
of  older  laws.  But  the  distribution  of  subjects  in  the  principal 
legislative  section   12-26  is  very  perplexing  ^      Continuity  of 

speaker  and  people  is  described  in  like  terms  :  Israel  is  about  to  go  over  the 
Jordan  to  possess  the  land  which  Yahweh  had  sworn  to  their  fathers  to  give 
them  6^  11^  ^^  la^^  The  time  is  specified  continually  as  'this  day'  5^  9^  la* 
X5'  ko.  In  both  sections  Israel  is  a  peculiar  people  7*  14'  a6^®  cp  Ex  i9^t, 
already  consecrated  by  Yahweh's  choice  7*  14^  "^  cp  96^*,  a  religious  concep- 
tion of  great  importance  :  in  both  sections  this  divine  election  imposes  on 
Israel  a  relentless  severity  to  idolaters,  '  thine  eye  shall  not  pity '  ic  7^*  13* 
jpU  21  3^19^  xf  {;}|e  preacher  sometimes  drops  into  the  form  of  command  e  g 
7^11  la',  7^*  II  la**,  the  legislator  in  his  turn  enforces  his  statutes  with  exhor- 
tations eg  la**  13"  14*  15"  i6*<*  cp  17"*®  II  8'*-  warning  his  hearers  that  the 
divine  education  begun  in  the  wilderness  8^  will  be  continued  under  new 
circumstances  13'.  (a)  A  large  number  of  expressions  will  be  found  common 
to  5- 1 1  and  ia-a6  which  nowhere  appear  in  1-4,  cp  a^  9  la*  ao  as**  a9e  30  37* 
41b  4gb  43b  50  51  Oo  61  6Se  69«  76  95  105*  ZX5*  cp  '  say  in  thine  heart '  ^^''  S^'^  9* 
18**,  *fipom  under  heaven'  7**  9^*  as^'.  These  coincidences  of  thought  and 
phrase  seem  best  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  imity  of  authorship  ;  and 
the  homilies  of  5-1 1  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  the 
compiler  of  the  main  portion  of  the  Code,  prefixed  by  him  at  a  later  literary 
stage  than  the  first  collection  of  the  laws,  and  connected  with  the  traditional 
scheme  by  the  title  in  4^* .  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  were  all  written  at  one  time,  or  originally  designed  for  their  present 
order ;  5  in  particular  seems  to  stand  apart  as  introductory,  a  kind  of  preface 
to  ia-a6  (so  also  Bertholet  Hd-Ckftntn  xxi).  On  singular  and  plural  elements 
see  p  165^. 

<*  The  essential  elements  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  are  usually 
discovered  in  ia-a6.  This  is  the  proper  '  law'  i^ :  it  bears  its  own  title  la^ : 
and  to  this  the  homilies  in  5-1 1  continually  point.  It  may  be  asked  (i)  does 
the  Code  present  itself  as  a  complete  and  homogeneous  whole  ?  Or  (a)  does 
it  show  traces  of  the  aggregation  of  dissimilar  materials,  or  (3)  exhibit  signs 
of  the  combination  or  juxtaposition  of ,  different  legal  drafts  embodying  the 
same  principles  ?  (i)  The  Code  in  its  present  form  is  bound  together  by 

a  number  of  recurring  phrases,  ascribing  its  several  parts  to  a  common 
situation,  the  approaching  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  land  given  to  their 
fathers  eg  la* »  *«  «•  15*  17'*  i8»  19*  "  ao^'  ai*  a3»  a4*  as'"  '•  a6\  Allusions  to 
the  Egyptian  bondage  cp  97,  promises  of  long  life  and  prosperity  as  the  result 
of  obedience  73,  nC,  and  references  to  the  place  which  Yahweh  shall  choose 
87,  further  indicate  a  pervading  unity  of  thought  and  style.    Similarly  the 
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arrangement  is  repeatedly  broken ;  allied  elements  are  separated, 
and  the  disconnected  joined.     Even  in  the  first  great  group  12-19 

laws  exhibit  various  common  tenns  and  formulae,  such  as  '  abomination '  9, 
*  thine  eye  shall  not  pity '  43^,  '  if  there  be  found '  49, '  and  it  be  sin  unto 
thee '  loa,  '  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow '  105,  '  hear  and  fear  * 
23"  17I'  19^  ai^K  But  (a)  the  unity  thus  implied  includes  beneath  it 

great  diversity  both  of  contents  and  expression.    'Hie  first  half  of  the  Code 
deals  with  the  fundamental  theocratic  obligations  of  the  holy  people,  and 
the  great  civil  and  religious  powers  instituted  for  its  guidance,  judge,  priest, 
king,  and  prophet  ia-i8.    The  second  portion,  however,  especially  90-95,  is 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  character.    On  the  one  hand  it  contains  groups  of 
regulations,  such  as  those  for  the  conduct  of  war  90  si^^*  •  93**  *,  which  are 
highly  elaborated :  on  the  other,  it  inserts  a  brief  solitary  precept  such  as 
sar^  which  forms  but  a  single  case  in  a  whole  list  of  .similar  prohibitions 
elsewhere ;  or  as  in  95^*  enunciates  a  general  prophetic  principle  in  the 
midst  of  a  set  of  specific  rules  for  social  justice.    One  series  is  distinguished 
by  the  regular  appearance  of  the  'elders'  19^*  91*^*  99^  95*^:  another  is 
concerned  with  humanity  to  animals  29^"^  *'  and  kindness  to  slaves,  debtors, 
and  the  poor  93*^*  ^*<  24*^.  ^^-  •  ^^.  ^*« . ;  a  third  deals  with  family  difficulties 
and  the  relations  of  the  sexes  9i"»«  '*..  aa**"**  94^"*  aS*- • ;  »  fourth  lays 
down  rules  of  exclusion  from  the  holy  community  qs^"^.     These  groups 
sometimes  exhibit  points  of  contact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  elders '  who  have 
their  place  in  the  family  incidents  as  well  as  in  more  elaborate  judicial 
arrangements ;   or,  again,  in  the  exemption  of  the  newly  married  from 
military  service  94^    But  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  discriminate  them 
elearly  from  one  another  on  grounds  either  of  contents  or  form.    The  laws 
are  cast  in  various  types  of  command  and  prohibition  (e  g  and  masc  sing, 
positive  aa^',  negative  aa^  *  *~^^ ;  conditional  ai^^  aa'  a3*  &c  :  3rd  masc  sing 
or  pi  negative  a3^"^  a4*  '•,  conditional  ai* "  aa^'  *^  a^  as^  •  ^*).   The  teohnicid 
terms  and  expressions  do  not  seem  restricted  to  special  classes ;  thus  '  abomi- 
nation '  covers  offences  as  far  apart  as  idolatry  and  magic,  unchastity,  and 
the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures.    A  literary  analysis  of  these  chapters, 
therefore,  appears  highly  artificial  and  precarious,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible.   But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  entire  collection  was  really 
Included  in  Josiah's  law-book.    The  materials  in  ia-i8  are  on  the  whole 
closely  connected  with  each  other  (see,  however,  14^")  in  spite  of  occasional 
indications  of  doubling  or  misplacement.    In  17^^  18*  a  formula  enters  which 
does  not  recur  again  until  a6^.     Is  it  possible  that  the  paragraphs  thus 
introduced  were  originally  closer  to  each  other  ?    The  main  contents  of  19 
(apart  from  ^*  which  is  quite  isolated)  are  not  incongruous  with  the  pre- 
ceding group  and  touch  it  at  many  points  cp  19^  la^*,  and  parallels  with 
29«  7  IS  iiQ^  ifi-21^    3y^  such  indications  are  rarer  in  3o-a5.    May  it  not  be 
conjectured  that  in  its  earliest  form  the  Code  was  considerably  shorter,  and 
only  received  into  itself  much  of  the  material  in  90-95  ^7  l^ter  processes  of 
incorporation  which  can  no  longer  be  traced  in  detail  ?*  (3)  The 

probability  that  the  Beuteronomic  legislation  contains  elements  from  various 
sources  is  increased  by  the  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  different  forms 
of  the  same  law  side  by  side,  and  the  occasional  blending  of  separate 
regulations  into  one.  Apart  from  signs  of  later  redactional  activity  (cp 
la?^  15*^  17'*  **•  18*"  19*- 17  Qo^^^-^  1"^.  91*  *  aa**),  it  appears  plain,  for  example, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  is  embodied  in 
at  least  two  different  drafts.  In  outward  form  it  falls  at  once  into  two 
sections  *"^^  and  *^^  marked  respectively  by  the  prevailing  use  of  the 
plural  and  the  singular  address.     In  these  two  divisions  the  fundamental 


*  Staerk  has  attempted,  Beat  111-119,  to  reconstruct  the  original  Code  :  cp 
Bertholet  Ed-Comm  xix-xx.  Such  efforts  are  not  without  interest,  but  are 
too  purely  hypothetical  to  require  special  notice,  still  less  to  command 
general  assent. 
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a  passage  occurs  14^"'^*  which  by  diversity  of  substance  and  style 
may  be  plausibly  referred  to  a  source  quite  different  from  the 

principle  is  repeated  op  "•  and  ^^  ^''^  and  **••  Bat  farther,  each  section 
contains  its  own  repetitions.  In  *~^'  lie  paraUel  commands  "^  and  ^^* ,  and 
they  are  introduced  by  separate  pre&ces  *~*  and  *~^^.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
same  author  woald  thas  reproduce  himself?  Or  if  unity  of  authorship  be 
conceded  here,  what  reason  can  be  alleged  why  the  prohibition  and  command 
*•  in  the  plural  should  be  renewed  ^*  in  the  singular  ?  In  13-36  the  plural 
is  of  rare  occurrence  [la"^"**  14^  4-iua  j^^\%  jgw  iq1»  ao*^  "  aa**  as*  94'- 
85^^  :  in  some  cases  it  may  be  accidental,  in  others  it  enters  where  there  is 
independent  reason  for  recognizing  (or  at  least  suspecting)  an  interpolating 
hand.  The  employment  of  the  plund  in  an  elaborate  legislative  passage  like 
la'"'^'  has  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  Code  (though  frequent  enough  in  the 
homilies)  except  in  14^  *~'^,  and  it  suggests  that  the  two  main  sections  of  la 
may  be  regarded  as  different  drafts  of  the  same  law  (cp  further  Ebx  ii  a68). 
The  law  directed  against  the  worship  of  other  gods  in  13  has  a  counterpart 
in  i7*~\  The  annual  tithe  14'^"^  applied  to  agricultural  produce  passes 
without  recognition  in  96,  which  proTides  liturgical  treatment  for  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  ground  ^*""  cp  18*,  and  the  triennial  tithe  **"*"  cp  i4**.  Two 
tests  of  false  prophecy  are  offered  13*"^  and  i8**>~*'  :  but  the  criterion  which 
is  disallowed  in  13*  (the  actual  verification  of  a  prediction)  is  made  the  basis 
of  discrimination  in  18^.  Not  only  are  there  separate  laws  on  the  same 
subject  which  are  not  conceived  quite  in  the  same  mould,  but  it  is  probable 
that  varying  details  have  been  sometimes  wrought  into  one  combined  text. 
In  some  cases  the  editorial  process  has  apparently  been  limited  to  simple 
explanation  or  addition  cp  15^"'  and  *^  17".  iq'-  ^^  30**"^  ai*  a6*  :  in  others, 
the  harmonist's  activity  has  welded  diverse  materials  into  completer  union 
op  161-8  172-7  »-ia  i8i-».  It  is  probably  to  the  derivation  of  the  laws  from 
various  shorter  collections  that  the  occasional  separation  of  precepts  on 
related  subjects  is  to  be  ascribed  eg  blemished  animals  15^^  and  17S  loans 
15^"^  33^'.,  pledges  34*  and  ^^^•,  rectitude  in  the  administration  of  justice 
i6^*  34^'',  the  release  of  the  newly  married  from  military  service  ao^  34*. 
On  the  other  hand  33^^  and  ^^,  though  conjoined,  appear  to  treat  the  Temple- 
prostitute  from  different  points  of  view  (the  forms  of  the  prohibitions,  also, 
vary,  and  '  the  house  of  Yahweh  thy  God '  ^^  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Deut 
cp  Ex  33^*  II  34**).  (4)  If  the  Deuteronomic  Code  13-26  may  thus  be 

regarded  as  bearing  on  its  face  signs  of  compilation  from  different  sources, 
is  it  possible  to  determine  their  general  character  ?  Many  laws  are  plainly 
related  to  regulations  in  J  B  and  V^  (cp  the  margins  in  Hex  ii,  and  anU 
p  133)  i  e  the  Code  includes  materials  from  the  collections  of  both  Judah  and 
Ephraim  (cp  tn/m  chaps  XI  and  XII).  But  many  more  have  no  parallel  else- 
where (cp  p  133^).  Some,  like  those  dealing  with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal 
I?*""?  the  monarchy  17**"*^,  prophecy  i8*~'=^,  are  concerned  with  great 
historical  institutions,  and  must  be  explained  in  connexion  with  their  age. 
Others,  as  in  the  cases  of  seduction  to  idolatry  13,  enforce  under  the  form 
of  law  and  penalty  profound  religious  principles,  or,  like  those  dealing  with 
behaviour  in  war  30  33^^^,  attempt  to  express  certain  ideas  rather  than  to 
regulate  actual  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  enjoined  for  the 
expiation  of  undiscovered  murder  31^"^  probably  rests  on  very  ancient  usage ; 
and  the  group  of  laws  dealing  with  the  family  and  the  sexes  3i'*""*^  aa'*^* 
34^"^  35^^^  must  embody  much  antique  custom.  So  doubtless  do  regulations 
like  33^*  and  35^  ^^.  The  section  on  exclusion  from  '  Yahweh's  assembly ' 
a3^~^  seems  by  its  peculiar  terminology  (cp  Num  16')  to  be  drawn  from  some 
corpus  of  priestly  law  analogous  to  that  which  has  supplied  the  materials 
of  14^'"^.  To  a  similar  source  may  probably  be  assigned  the  laws  which 
bear  on  different  kinds  of  defilement  ai**.  23*"**  *^. ,  or  the  payment  of  vows 
a3^^>  and  leprosy  34'.  On  the  question  how  far  the  older  nucleus  of  law  can 
occasionally  be  disengaged  from  the  homiletic  envelopment  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic editors  cp  anU  pp  133-4  and  TaJUe  o/Latca* 
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adjacent  laws  in  13  and  15.  Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed 
in  later  portions  of  the  Code  20-25.  They  indicate  that  the  col- 
lection has  been  formed  out  of  various  antecedent  elements, 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  more  or  less  of  hortatory 
expansion.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  resolve  the  laws  into 
definite  series  of  smaller  groups  have  not  appeared  successful 
(see  p  165^) ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  groups  existed 
though  they  can  no  longer  be  reconstructed,  and  supplied  the 
materials  from  which  the  present  Code  has  been  compiled.  Traces 
of  such  groups  may  perhaps  be  found  in  common  conceptions  and 
recurring  formulae  (for  illustrations  see  p  158"  (2)) ;  and  other 
traces  of  prior  or  independent  collections  have  been  already  dis* 
cussed  in  considering  the  affinities  of  D  with  the  First  Code  and 
with  the  Holiness-legislation  in  Lev  17-26  (chap  IX  i  §  2a/3y 
pp  122-127)  ^  In  some  cases  the  method  of  D  is  clear  enough. 
The  old  law  is  recast  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  and  invested  with 
a  hortatory  expansion  suitable  to  the  Deuteronomic  spirit.  A  com« 
parison  of  the  ordinance  on  slavery  in  15I2-I8  ^^jj  jj^^  2i*~* 
shows  that  ^*  ^*-  are  founded  on  the  prior  statute,  while  ^"^  ^? 


'  Steuemagel,  Deut  (Hdkomm)  xxrii,  argues  that  as  D  makes  no  use  of  some 
of  the  'judgements'  in  the  First  Code  cp  ar^te  p  124  O),  the  'Covenant-book ' 
in  its  present  form  cannot  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its  sources,  though  D  has 
undoubtedly  employed  some  of  its  constituent  materials. 

Driver,  Deui  iv-vii,  supplies  a  table  of  parallels  to  D's  laws  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  Deut  13-26.  The  following  table  shows  how 
much  of  the  First  Code  Ex  20^^-23  (with  parallels  in  34)  has  passed  into  D, 
and  in  what  forms  it  is  there  represented  (passages  marked  in  Hex  ii  as 
probable  additions  are  here  distinguished  by  italic  figures ;  cp  Bertholet 
Deut  Hd-Comm  xiv). 

Ex  Deut  Ex 

Qo»8  Q  3417 

ai»-ii 

aii2-i4 

aii6i7 


.18-18  m 


25 


12 


aii« 

ai8S-S5 

aai«i7 


.19 


22 

aa«o 

a2^  Si^  ^S  33  24 

Qa^^2Slb 

aa26  27 

II  34'»  ^  *«• 
aasi 
331 

402  S  6   S 
2345 

23 


1-27 
1512-18 

aii8-2i 

24^ 

1921 

QQwn 

27« 

J3I-18  -2-a 


34 

33 


1718 

19  20 

^0-18 


24' 

a5l-10  iel9-2« 


,9»9b 


I4«*»> 

I918-21 

aai-* 
a4i7i8 


21 


33^0-11 

33^*  II  34 
33^*  II  34^* 

a3l4-l«i7||34l8  22  28 


a3'»*  II  34 


.18b 


28* 
,25b 


aa^""  II  34 

33"*^  II  34*''* 

23^5 

Q^24f^ 

^3^*^  II  34^^ 
a^25a 

3325528 
33^7 


De%U 
15I-11 

518-15 

57  »  cp  ^23  85 

16^^ 


33 
33 


28 

23  30 

,3U 


14210 

cp  ^93*^ 
7"  12' 

Cp  ^a^ 
ij»>— 45 

7« 

7^ 


23- 
3357b 

33"  II  34 '-^  ^^  '^ 
3088 


II 


24 


^2bS 


sa 
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constitute  firesh  additions.    A  similar  treatment  has  been  applied 
to  the  festival  cycle  in  i6  ^ 

(y)  Other  cases,  however,  present  more  difficulty.  They  are 
not  obviously  new,  like  the  great  laws  of  12  and  13,  which  can 
hardly  be  treated  as  fresh  versions  of  Ex  20^  or  22^^.  They 
are  not  modifications  of  older  usage  caused  by  the  adoption  of 
a  central  principle  hitherto  unknown,  like  the  law  of  asylum 
in  19^"^^  They  may  not  be  directly  connected  with  it  at  alL 
If  they  deal,  for  instance,  like  the  laws  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  the  sexes  or 
the  rights  and  duties  of  family  life,  with  some  common  subject, 
it  would  have  been  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
all  be  placed  together.  Yet  they  may  occur  in  detached  groups, 
separated  from  each  other  by  unrelated  material  Thus  the 
proper  practice  of  the  judges  is  enforced  in  the  following  series, 

J5I8-20  1^8-13  ipl5r-2l  2^^17.  25I-3  ._ 

x6^'  Jadges  and  officers  shalt  thoa  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which 
Tahweh  thy  God  giveth  thee,  according  to  thy  tribes  :  and  they  shall  judge 
the  people  with  righteous  judgement.  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgement ; 
then  shalt  not  respect  persons :  neither  shalt  thou  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.  ^  That 
which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  and  inlierit 
the  land  which  Yahweh  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

17^  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgement,  between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and  stroke,  being 
matters  of  controversy  within  thy  gates  :  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  get  thee 
up  unto  the  place  which  Yahweh  thy  God  shall  choose ;  *  and  thou  shalt 
come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those 
days :  and  thou  shalt  inquire ;  and  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of 
judgement :  ^^  and  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence, 
which  they  shall  shew  thee  from  that  place  which  Yahweh  shall  choose  ; 
and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  shall  teach  thee : 
"  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  judgement  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do  :  thou  shalt 
not  turn  aside  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right 
hand,  nor  to  the  left.  ^'  And  the  man  that  doeth  presumptuously,  in  not 
hearkening  unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  Yahweh 
thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die  :  and  thou  shalt  put 
away  the  evil  from  Israel.  ^'  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and 
do  no  more  presumptuously. 

X9IB  Qqq  witness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a  man  for  an  iniquity,  or  for 
any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth  :  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  a  matter  be  established.  '*  If  an  un- 
righteous witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him  of  wrong 
doing ;  ^^  then  both  the  men,  between  whom  the  controversy  is,  shall  stand 
before  Yahweh,  before  the  priests  and  the  judges  which  shall  be  in  those 
days  ;  ^^  and  the  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition  :  and,  behold,  if  the 


<>  Special  affinities  may  be  noted  here  with  J  in  Ex  13'*  *,  concerning 
Hazzoth ;  and  araiin  concerning  '  weeks '  ^^  in  Ex  34^*,  contrasted  with  S's 
<  harvest  *  £x  93^.    See  Deut  16^''  Hex  it 
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witness  be  a  false  witness,  and  hath  testified  falsely  against  his  brother; 
^'  then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  do  unto  his  brother : 
so  shalt  thou  put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  thee.  ^  And  those  which 
remain  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such 
evil  in  the  midst  of  thee.  ^^  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  ;  life  shaXL  go  for 
life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot. 

94^"^  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgement  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatheiv 
less ;  nor  take  the  widow's  raiment  to  pledge  :  ^  but  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  Yahweh  thy  God  redeemed  thee 
thence  :  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing. 

95^  If  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come  unto  judgement, 
and  (he  jtidges  judge  them ;  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  con- 
demn the  wicked ;  '  and  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be 
beaten,  that  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before 
his  face,  according  to  his  wickedness,  by  number.  '  Forty  stripes  he  may 
give  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  :  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above 
these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee. 

The  general  affinities  of  this  group  are  sufficiently  marked  to 
justify  their  consideration  together.  But  their  distribution  is 
peculiar.  The  paragraphs  in  i6^®~2®  and  17*"^'  appear  closely 
connected  in  substance,  yet  they  are  interrupted  by  a  law  for- 
bidding tree-poles  and  pillars,  by  another  prohibiting  the  sacrifice 
of  blemished  animals,  and  a  third  denouncing  the  worship  of 
other  gods.  Can  such  a  collocation  be  regarded  as  natural,  or 
at  least  as  the  work  of  a  compiler  grouping  his  materials  round 
certain  leading  ideas  ?  A  closer  examination  brings  further  facts 
to  light.  The  nucleus  of  i6*®~^  is  discernible  in  ^^  *thou  shalt 
not  wrest  judgement,'  *  neither  shalt  thou  take  a  gift . . . ,'  two 
precepts  already  enjoined  in  the  First  Code,  Ex  23®  ®.  The 
re-enforcement  of  the  spirit  of  judicial  duties  apparently  suggests 
the  prior  provision  of  persons  to  discharge  them ;  and  ^®  with 
its  Deuteronomic  phrases  *  in  all  thy  gates,'  *  which  Yahweh  thy 
God  giveth  thee,'  may  be  ascribed  to  the  compiler,  together 
with  the  concluding  exhortation  in  ^^  in  the  same  well-known 
style.  A  new  phenomenon  attracts  attention  in  17®"^^  The 
analysis  renders  it  probable  that  two  laws  concerning  a  supreme 
coiurt  of  appeal  have  here  been  combined,  one  couched  in  the 
name  of  the  'judges,'  the  other  in  that  of  the  'Levitical  priests,' 
as  if  they  were  independent  drafts  of  the  same   regulation  ^ 

•  The  arrangements  in  17*""  seem  to  be  the  natural  sequel  of  i6^*~2^  But 
the  passage  is  probably  not  quite  homogeneous,  for  the  confused  text  of  ^~^^ 
appears  due  to  the  combination  of  different  drafts  of  the  same  law.  Already 
in  '  ®  has  four  pairs  of  termtf  instead  of  three  (as  if  separate  sources  had 
contained  two  each).  In  ^^^  the  repetitions  are  so  numerous  that  they  can 
only  be  explained  on  some  h}rpothesis  of  amalgamation.  Two  authorities 
are  named,  (i)  the  Levitical  priests  and  (a)  the  judge.  Are  these  the  same? 
Is  *  the  judge  *  in  •  "  only  a  gloss  upon  *  the  priest '  ?  Or  was  there  to  be 
a  civil  tribunal  by  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  ?    And  if  so,  what  were  to  be 
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Such  an  amalgamation  at  once  points  to  other  literary  sources 
besides  the  older  collection  lying  behind  i6^^.  Nor  is  it  without 
example  elsewhere  in  D  (cp  notes  on  12,  and  the  independent 
though  unamalgamated  laws  in  13  and  l^^''%  or  even  in  the  series 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  traced,  but  it  may 
be  admitted  much  less  clearly,  in  the  next  section  on  evidence 
ipii-ai  founded  on  17®"^^,  where  the  margins  indicate  the  horta- 
toiy  expansions,  while  the  last  phrases  of  ^^  are  based  on  the 
older  legislation  cp  Ex  21^^,  though  they  limit  its  scope.  In 
24^^-  the  opening  words  '  thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgement . .  J 
at  once  connect  the  passage  with  16^^ :  a  specific  case  of  especial 
danger  is  cited  in  language  steeped  in  Deuteronomic  phrases-^ 
the  imperilled  persons  are  the  usual  group  of  suffering  poor, 
'  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,'  and  the  reason  for 
their  just  treatment  is  the  favourite  Deuteronomic  plea  that 
Israel  likewise  had  once  known  the  bitterness  of  oppression. 
The  sequence  of  this  law  on  24^^-  is  natural  enough;  but  the 
connexion  is  strangely  interrupted  by  ^\  This  has  the  air  of 
a  prophetic  protest  (cp  Jer  31^^*  Ezek  18^)  which  it  was  desired 
to  insert  somewhere,  but  which  was  lodged  at  this  point  by 
accident.  Finally  the  law  which  defines  the  maximum  infliction 
of  the  bastinado  25^"^,  may  well  have  been  derived  from  some 
older  source.  The  opening  clause  in  the  third  person  contrasts 
with  the  more  characteristic  form  of  D  in  17^     But  in  ^^  the 

their  relations  ?  On  these  topics  cp  Dillm  and  Driver  in  he,  and  Nowack 
Hebr  Archaeol  i  333.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  priests  are  elsewhere 
editorially  associated  with  the  secular  functionaries  cp  19^*^  ao'*  ai^,  and 
a  similar  union  may  perhaps  be  traced  here.  The  doublets  in  ^^  and  ^^  may 
then  be  sorted  thus  : — 


II 

lOb  ^j^d  thou  shalt  obaenre  to  do 
according  to  all  that  they  shall  teach 
thee  :  ^^  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  teaching  which  they  shall  teach 
thee  (B  adds  and  according  to  the 
judgement  which  they  ehojll  tell  thee)  shalt 
thou  do.  ^'  And  the  man  that  doeth 
presumptuously  in  not  hearkening 
unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to 
minister  there  before  Yahweh  thy 
God  (B  adds  or  unto  the  judge),  even 
that  man  shall  die. 

Here  I  is  based  on  the  'judgement'  of  the  civil  judge,  while  II  rests  on  the 
'  teaching '  or  '  law '  (^  torah)  of  the  priests.  These  are  set  side  by  side  in  **, 
but  in  the  sources  behind  the  combination  they  were  distinct.  ®  apparently 
endeavoured  to  simplify  the  difficulty  by  omitting  imto  (he  priests  the  Levites 
and  *  (though  Steuern  suggests  a  posfeibility  of  confusion  through  the  double 
Vn)  and  curtailing  ".    Cp  Staerk  14  and  Steuern  in  too. 


•^  And  they  (so  @  Sam  cp  19**) 
shall  inquire  and  they  shall  shew 
thee  the  sentence  of  judgement, 
^^*  and  thou  shalt  do  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  sentence  which  they 
shall  shew  thee  from  that  place 
which  Yahweh  shall  choose  :  '^^  thou 
shalt  not  turn  aside  from  the  sentence 
which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
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hand  of  D  is  again  to  be  discerned  in  the  explanation  of  ^^  As 
the  '  enemy '  of  Ex.  23^  became  a  '  brother '  in  Deut  22^,  so  the 
'  wicked  man '  in  25^-  is  presented  as  a  '  brother '  in  ^\  By  such 
criteria  it  might  be  possible  conjecturally  to  restore  the  possible 
antecedents  of  some  of  the  laws  in  D  for  which  there  are  no 
obvious  precursors  in  the  First  Ck>de,  and  which  do  not  flow 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  place 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  duty  of  worshipping  Yahweh  alone  ^  But 
it  appears  beyond  the  limits  of  any  critical  instrument  now 
available  to  sort  these  into  groups,  or  determine  their  afSiiities, 
still  less  to  carry  such  partition  through  the  homilies  and  thus 
account  for  the  production  of  the  entire  book\ 

'  Cp  the  list,  chap  IX  i  (  2a  p  laa*. 

^  Various  proposals  have  recently  been  made  by  different  scholars  to  dis- 
.tribate  the  different  portions  of  the  book  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  the 
singular  or  the  plural  in  the  address  to  the  nation  (cp  Steuernagel  Der 
Rahmen  des  Deuteronomiums  1894,  Die  Entstehung  des  Deuteixmcmischen  Oeaetzes 
1896,  and  Das  Deutenmomium  (Hdkomm)  1898,  reviewed  by  Bertholet  TheU 
Literaturzeit  1899,  No  17  pp  482-486  ;  Staerk  Daa  Deuteronomium  1894 ;  Naumann 
Das  DetUeronomium  1897  ;  see  Kosters  TKeol  T{jdschK  Sept  1896,  and  Addis 
Documents  qf  the  Hex  ii,  1898,  10-19.  (Results  of  an  independent  investigation 
were  published  by  Prof  Mitchell  in  the  Journal  qf  Bibl  Lit,  1899 ;  and  the 
question  has  been  further  discussed  in  a  paper  read  by  Prof  G  A  Smith 
to  the  Soe  of  Hist  Theol,  May,  1900,  and  kindly  lent  by  him  for  the  writer's 
use.)  The  divergence  of  their  results  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method.  Of  the  various  writers  just  named  Steuernagel  has  carried 
the  analysis  through  with  the  most  thoroughness.  The  process  through 
which  he  conceives  D  to  have  come  to  its  present  form  is  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  it  in  a  brief  notice.  This 
complexity  is  not  necessarily  an  argument  against  a  critical  theory,  for  it 
is  justly  observed  by  Addis  {Hex  ii  18)  that  simplicity  is  not  always  a 
recommendation.  Starting  with  the  homilies  5-1 1  and  the  Code  ia-fl6,  he 
endeavours  to  distinguish  their  sources  thus.  In  5-1 1  he  finds  two  docu- 
ments combined,  one  employing  the  singular  pronoun  in  address  to  Israel 
(sing),  the  other  plural  (pi).  Two  collections  of  laws  may  also  be  discovered 
in  ia-a6  which  belong  respectively  to  the  two  bodies  of  introductory 
discourses  sing  and  pi.  Behind  each  of  these  lie  numerous  smaller  groups, 
pi  being  composed  partly  of  fundamental  cultus-law,  together  with  an 
'  elders '  collection,  an  *  abomination '  collection,  and  a  collection  of  cases  of 
war  ;  while  sing  is  built  up  on  a  prior  basis  of  cultus-law,  with  family  and 
humanitarian  legislation,  and  materials  from  other  independent  sources. 
The  fundamental  cultus-laws  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in  separate  drafts 
from  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  They  underwent  a  double  redaction,  by 
incorporation  into  sing  about  690,  and  pi  about  670.  Sing  and  pi  were  then 
united  about  650,  the  compiler  prefixing  the  retrospect  in  1-4^,  and  this 
product  then  underwent  prolonged  expansion  at  the  hand  of  successive 
redactors  and  copyists,  who  are  made  responsible  for  continuous  hortatory 
additions  throughout  the  work  amounting  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 
So  elaborate  a  theory  cannot  admit  of  proof ;  large  portions  of  it  must  rest 
upon  conjecture.  That  the  Code  in  i2-a6  has  been  compiled  from  various 
sources,  has  been  already  indicated  p  158^  But  Steuernagel's  distribution 
of  them  into  two  documents  sing  and  pi  seems  very  hazardous.  It  does 
not  rise  naturally  out  of  the  phenomena  of  the  text.  Of  the  actual  plural 
passages  in  13-26  p  160,  Steuernagel  allots  only  22^^  to  pi ;  19^*  is  corrected  to 
sing ;  and  the  rest  are  ascribed  to  the  nameless  copyists.    The  laws  assigned 
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6.  The  preceding  suggestions  perhaps  suffice  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  compilation  even  of  the  leglslatiye  code  in  12-26 

to  pi  in  13-36  are  now  coached  (with  the  exception  of  aa^)  in  the  sing,  so 
that  the  criterion  appears  to  break  down  ;  a  redaction  in  fayonr  of  sing  being 
invoked  of  which  the  text  shows  no  aspignable  traces.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  particuhir  theory,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  general 
question.  (i)  There  are  undoubtedly  peculiar  phenomena,  both  in 

the  Code  13-96  and  in  the  Homilies.  Thus  14^"^^  is  thrust  in  the  pi 
between  14'  and  ^^  in  the  sing,  the  sing  being  then  continued  without 
further  interruption.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  regulations 
about  unclean  foods  are  derived  from  a  separate  cycle  of  priestly  torah  op 
p  131^.  More  striking  is  the  fact,  without  parallel  in  the  rest  of  the  Code, 
that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  with  which  the 
whole  collection  opens  13,  appears  in  two  drafts  ^~^*  pi  and  ^^"^  sing  (the 
sing  clause  in  ^^  is  omitted  by  @  ;  £  Sam  @  "*^  '  read  ye  thaU  come),  No 
other  substantial  passages  in  the  Laws  now  show  pi  use,  its  appearance  being 
apparently  due  in  many  cases  to  a  reviser's  hand  (see  notes  in  Hex  ii). 
More  variation  may  be  noticed  in  the  Homilies.  The  introductory  discourse 
I •-4*  is  throughout  couched  in  the  pi,  save  in  i'*  «*  ^7  »  is.  (where  the 
parallel  with  9^^  shows  that  Israel  is  the  real  person  addressed)  **!»-«•  »•>  ^,  A 
similar  phenomenon  appears  in  the  retrospect  9^>io^^  (sing  in  10*''  is  uncertain, 
and  in  ^®  may  be  due  to  attraction  from  ^^*  •,  ®  has  pi,  though  not  Sam).  In 
other  passages,  however,  sing  predominates,  as  in  6*"^'  (pi  '♦)  8*"^**  9^""7» 
io"-ii*  (mainly)  ;  on  the  other  hand  n*^*  shows  very  peculiar  mixed  uses. 
Various  questions  are  suggested  by  these  groups  of  facts.  Is  the  text  always 
trustworthy  ?  For  instance  in  5-7  there  are  more  than  thirty  variations  in 
@  in  person  and  number  ;  the  first  person  changes  into  the  second  and  the 
second  into  the  first ;  ^  sing  appears  as  ®  pi,  and  pi  ^  turns  into  sing  @. 
Similar  though  less  frequent  variations  occur  in  Sam.  Some  of  these  may 
be  due  to  accident  or  convenience,  as  when  RV  renders  *  redeemed  you '  7' 
for  ^  'redeemed  thee,'  or  'among  you'  33^^  for  ^  *in  thee'  cp  ^04.  But 
others  may  represent  real  differences  of  text.  Again,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Homilies  should  exhibit  a  greater  range  of  variation  than 
the  Laws.  It  has  already  been  argued  that  i*-4*  is  not  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  main  portion  of  5-1 1,  and  the  discourses  in  the  latter  group  need  not 
all  have  been  composed  together.  Moreover  transitions  of  address  are 
characteristic  of  the  preacher's  style,  as  the  language  of  Jeremiah  abundantly 
proves.  What  light  is  thrown  on  the  possible  composition  of  the  historic 
and  hortatory  introductions  to  the  Code  by  the  contemporary  phenomena 
of  his  style  ?  And  how  far  can  other  tests  be  applied  to  discriminate  any- 
thing like  sing  and  pi  sources  ?  (ii)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  present  text  is  sometimes  faulty,  e  g  13^  quoted  above,  or  13*^ '  Tahweh 
your  God  which  brought  you  out'  where  ®  reads  *thy '  and  *thee*  as  in  *• 
^,  and  Sam  agrees  with  @)  but  next  to  '  thee '  adds  '  you '  I  Again,  in  3^ 
for  *  deliver  him  into  thy  hand '  @  reads  *  our '  as  in  3',  probably  correctly. 
The  pi  of  Sam  at  the  opening  of  4^  is  preferred  by  Mitchell  to  ^  sing.  In 
7' where  BY  slips  naturally  into  the  pi  'redeemed  you,*  in  spite  of  the 
omission  of  the  pronoun  by  ®  and  the  sing  of  Sam,  the  pi  may  be  original, 
final  mem  having  dropped  through  confusion  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
following  word.  Similarly  in  9^  where  ®  and  Sam  agree  in  reading  'ye 
went  forth '  (cp  G  A  Smith).  (iii)  The  usage  of  Jeremiah  has  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  Prof  Smith,  who  Uius  records  his  results  : 
'  In  the  same  age  as  D  we  find  a  writer  who,  in  addressing  Israel,  usually 
employs  the  pi,  but  who  changes  to  the  sing  either  (i)  because  of  a  vivid 
personification  of  the  people,  or  (3)  because  he  makes  a  quotation  in  the  sing 
from  another  author,  or  (3)  for  no  such  reason  at  all,  and  then  sometimes 
within  one  sentence.  Moreover,  when  quoting  from  D  Jeremiah  will  some- 
times alter  its  sing  pronouns  to  pi  to  suit  his  own  usual  style.  Or  to  put 
this  otherwise  in  its  bearing  on  D,  Jeremish's  style  shows  us  (z)  that  while 
a  wi'iter  of  the  seventh  century  might  usually  employ  one  or  other  number 
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was  not  effected  at  one  time,  nor  perhaps  by  one  person.  The 
inclusion  among  the  laws  of  the  priestly  teaching  about  forbidden 

of  the  pronoun,  he  did  not  do  so  with  absolute  consistency ;  (9)  that  while 
the  change  from  pi  to  sing  aomeHmes  means  a  change  of  authorj  or  the  employ- 
ment by  an  author  of  another  source,  it  does  not  alvoaye  mean  this  ;  and  (3) 
that  a  compiler  of  various  sources,  or  a  writer  using  quotations  from  a  pre- 
yious  document  with  the  second  pronoun  in  a  different  number  from  that 
which  he  usually  employs  in  addressing  Israeli  may  bciffle  our  ^orta  to  diaaimi" 
note  his  quotation  by  harmonising  its  pronouns  with  his  oton  usual  style.'  (iy) 

The  indications  of  the  Code,  apart  from  the  two  long  pi  passages  named 
aboTe,  give  little  clue  to  any  distribution  of  the  Laws  on  this  basis.  Th^ 
&ct  that  the  pi  occurrences  frequently  liave  the  air  of  breaking  into  sing 
passages  suggests  that  they  are  due  rather  to  a  revising  or  interpolating  hand 
than  to  a  separate  source.  The  laws  of  the  First  Code  are  reproduced  again 
and  again  in  D  with  modifications  of  substance,  but  with  no  change  of 
number,  eg  manumission  and  slavery  Ex  ai^~*  Deut  15^^^^;  the  calendar 
of  the  feints  £x  33^^!^  and  parallels  in  D  ;  administration  of  justice 
£z  93^"*  and  parallels.  But  in  Ex  aa'^^  33*^  the  annotator  drops  into  the 
pi,  while  Deut  34^^  ^  still  has  the  sing.  The  compiler  of  the  laws  in  13-96, 
therefore,  shows  no  tendency  to  vary  the  numbers  in  adapting  older  material. 
But  in  the  Homilies  there  is  much  greater  latitude.  Thus  in  ii^'~^,  wliich 
is  cast  almost  wholly  in  the  pi,  two  passages  may  be  noted  which  occur 
elsewhere  exclusively  in  the  sing. 


Deut 

11^  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these 
my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your 
soul ;  and  ye  shall  bind  them  for 
a  sign  upon  your  hand,  and  they 
shall  be  for  frontlets  between  your 
oyes.  ''  And  ye  shall  teach  them 
your  children,  talking  of  them,  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  ^  And  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  door  posts  of  thine 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates:  ^  that 
your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and 
the  days  of  your  children,  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of 
the  heavens  above  the  earth. 

Here  it  is  plain  that  the  use  of  6^*  in  i  i^*~2i  shows  the  same  kind  of  freedom 
noted  by  Prof  G  A  Smith  in  Jeremiah.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  same 
writer  may  thus  have  repeated  himself ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
variations  are  due  to  another  hand.  Similarly  in  the  second  case  1 1^,  where 
the  writer  calls  attention  by  the  phrase  '  as  he  hath  spoken  unto  you '  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  making  a  quotation  : 


Deut 

6'  And  these  words,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  upon 
thine  heart :  ^  and  thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  ^  And  thou  shalt  bind 
them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes.  *  And  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  door  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates. 


Deut 

xi''  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to 
stand  before  you :  the  Lord  your 
Grod  shall  put  the  fear  of  you  and 
the  dread  of  you  upon  all  the  land 
that  ye  shall  tread  upon,  as  he  hath 
spoken  unto  you. 


Deut 

i^  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to 
stand  before  thee. 

a^  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put 
the  di*ead  of  thee  and  the  fear  of 
thee  upon  the  peoples  that  are  under 
the  whole  heaven,  who  shall  hear 
the  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble, 
and  be  in  anguish  because  of  thee. 
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foods  14^'^^y  or  the  regulations  for  admission  into  the  assembly 
of  Yahweh  23^^^,  points  in  the  direction  of  editorial  sympathy 

Here  the  use  of  a*^  in  11*^  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  the  application 
of  the  sing  in  the  first  passage  is  to  Israel  and  not  (as  Prof  G  A  Smith 
suggests)  to  Moses.  (▼)  If  sing  and  pi  hands  may  be  thus  recognized 

in  Z9-96  and  in  the  introductory  discourses,  are  there  any  grounds  of  matter 
or  of  phraseology  for  attempting  a  definite  distribution  on  this  basis  ?  In 
the  Code  only  two  substantial  passages  offer  suificient  basis  for  comparison, 
viz  in  19  and  14.  The  second  of  these  stands  altogether  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  legislation.    In  la^^'  pi,  however,  yarious  differences  may  be  noted 

compared  with  ^^"^  sing;  '•  'destroy'  laM  only  in  11*  pi;  •.  =  7* Ex  34"  pi 
(7^,  however,  interrupts  the  sing  context) ;  *  *  sacrifices,'  not  named  else- 
where in  D,  ct  ^"^  sing ;  *  '  which  Tahweh  thy  Gk>d  giveth  thee,'  ®  *  our ' 

*  us,'  Sam  '  your '  '  you '  (the  phrase  with  '  inheritance '  always  occurs  else- 
where in  sing,  4^  15^  19^^  ao^'  ai^  24^  95^*  96^),  several  phrases  do  not 
recur  in  D,  '  '  upon  the  high  mountains  . .  .  tree,'  '  '  right  in  his  own  eyes,' 

*  '  rest,'  ^*  '  in  safety/  ^  '  choice  vows.'  The  passage  is  too  brief  to  base  any 
satisfiictory  phraseological  argument  upon  it.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
Code,  the  following  numbers  in  the  table  of  D's  words  occur  only  in  sing, 
13^  16  99°  99«  38*  49  51^*'  58*-  The  Homilies  show  a  larger  range  of  variation, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  historic  recitals  (as  above  noted)  are  chiefly 
cast  hito  the  pi,  and  they  contain  therefore  a  somewhat  different  vocabulary. 
Reasons  have  been  already  offered  for  regarding  the  introductory  retrospect 
z*-4*  as  independent  of  the  discourses  in  5-1 1  p  156(4).  The  phraseological 
results  may  be  thus  tabulated  according  as  they  occur  in  sing  or  pi,  but  for 
them  to  be  of  much  real  significance  a  larger  basis  of  comparison  and 
a  securer  text  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  how 
much  may  be  due  to  original  difference  of  source,  and  how  much  to  accidental 
or  intentional  change  in  successive  processes  of  revision. 


Sing 

9  95  30  30  87*  38  4^^  43^  48  50  S^ 
(except  I9^«)  Oo^  61  (?  7«)  64  66  69* 
73*  ct"  76  99»*«  97^  109**. 


PI 

3  4  (in  9'"  for  D73r  *3a  read  with  ® 
and  g^**  p:?  '3n)  5  6 18  45  88<  94  no  1x3 
(except  16^)  nC^\ 


In  many  cases  the  results  must  be  accidental,  thus  37*  belongs  to  sing,  37^ 
to  pi ;  43^  to  sing,  43^  to  pi.  Only  a  very  few  seem  to  recur  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  real  marks  of  style ;  and  these  may 
conceivably  have  got  fixed  as  hortatory  phrases,  so  that  they  tend  to  recur 
in  one  number  or  the  other  according  to  a  sort  of  homiletic  tradition.  This 
may  be  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  ^  Yahweh  fighteth  for  you '  45,  or  the 
appeal  to  remembrance  97.  The  most  curious  contrast  lies  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  phrases  *  whither  thou  art  going  in  to  possess  it,'  and  *  whither 
ye  an  crossing  over  to  possess  it,'  the  first  being  always  (save  in  4^^)  used  in 
sing,  7»  ii^o  "  19W  93«o  98«»  «  30^^  (slighUy  different  in  9*  iS'),  and  the 
second  always  in  pi,  4**  6^  ii*  "  (cp  4^  *•  11"  ai^'  39*^  Josh  i").  In  view  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  'cross  over'  is  used  in  sing  (though  not  in  the 
precise  phrase  specified)  in  9^  30^^,  and  'go  in '  is  used  in  the  pi  eg  4^  8^  11^ 
in  a  similar  though  not  identical  connexion,  it  seems  hazardous  to  erect  the 
two  participial  phrases  into  a  stylistic  distinction.  (vi)  The  facts  to 

be  explained  are  thus  intricate  and  conflicting,  and  the  evidence  for  any 
hypothesis  of  distribution  is  meagre.  But  the  indications  seem  to  point 
to  the  following  results  : — (i)  In  the  Code  19-96  apart  from  the  plural  draft 
in  19^1^,  the  prohibition  of  mutilation  for  the  dead  14^  and  the  list  of 
unclean  foods  14^^^,  the  laws  are  issued  in  sing,  the  pi  passages  having 
the  aspect  of  additions  to  the  text,  like  the  editorial  annotations  in  the  First 
Code.  This  suggests  that  the  pi  passages  are  later,  though  in  the  pi  laws 
themselves  there  is  no  clue  to  relative  date.  The  piece  of  torah  about 
forbidden  foods,  being  probably  drawn  from  a  different  source,  may  have 
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with  ritual  ideas  of  which  there  is  elsewhere  little  trace;  but 
conjectures  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of  their  adoption  into  D  seem 
vain.  Nevertheless,  the  question  once  more  recurs  whether 
Josiah's  law-book  contained  the  whole  of  D,  and  if  not  whether 
it  is  possible  to  indicate  what  it  may  have  comprised,  and  when 
it  was  actually  compiled. 

(a)  No  answers  to  such  questions  can  possess  more  than  different 
degrees  of  probability.  The  clues  are  scanty  and  the  indications 
necessarily  slight.  One  clue  is  foimd  in  the  reformation  carried 
out  by  Josiah,  which  aimed  at  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
homage  offered  to  other  gods  and  the  expulsion  of  every  form 
of  idolatry.  This  purpose  rendered  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
cultus  of  Yahweh  everywhere  save  at  the  one  spot  in  which  it 
might  be  rigidly  controlled.  The  law-book,  therefore,  must  have 
included  the  fundamental  statutes  of  12-13,  ^^^  ^^  numerous 
other  regulations  dependent  on  them,  especially  those  affecting 
all  religious  duty  (such  as  tithes  14^",  the  three  annual  pil- 
grimages 16^"^'^),  and  the  functions  of  the  three  great  theocratic 
IK>wers,  the  judges  and  the  king,  the  prophets,  and  the  priesta 

been  incorporated  afterwards,  bnt  it  may  also  have  belonged  to  a  separate 
and  pre-existing  cycle  in  which  the  pi  use  was  habitual,  (a)  In  the  intro- 
ductory discourses  an  independent  distinction  is  drawn  aitUe  p  156  (4)  between 
i>-4^  and  5-1 1.  In  the  first  group  the  predominant  use  of  pi  seems  naturally 
suggested  by  the  dramatic  address  to  the  persons  who  have  shared  in  the 
events  described.  In  some  cases  the  sing  passages  have  the  air  of  intrusions 
into  pi  text,  e  g  i^  (mixed)  a^ ;  in  another  a^  the  pronoun  is  probablv 
faulty ;  i*Ms  perhaps  a  quotation  from  a  prior  source,  and  sing  in  a'  ^®.  s**^** 
may  be  due  to  similar  derivation.  The  occurrences  in  the  hortatory  portions 
of  5-1 1  are  more  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  analogy  with  Jeremiah's 
preaching  is  here  more  significant.  The  comments  on  the  Ten  Words  in  5 
follow  the  sing  usage  of  the  Words  themselves,  and  thus  correspond  with  the 
dominant  practice  of  the  Code.  The  retrospect  '^"^  is  addressed,  as  in 
other  cases,  in  the  pi,  the  heads  of  tribes  and  elders  being  specified  ^.  The 
two  great  homilies  which  follow  6^-8  and  9-1 1  show  a  very  mixed  usage. 
In  some  cases  the  pi  seems  due  to  editorial  intrusion,  as  in  7^  ||  la'  £x  34^'. 
Other  passages  show  continuous  blocks  of  sing  or  pi ;  and  in  1 1  two  quota- 
tions whose  originals  are  sing  appear  wholly  or  partially  in  pi.  It  may  be 
asserted,  therefore,  with  strong  probability  that  they  are  composite,  the 
plural  elements  (where  there  is  an  actual  difference  of  author)  being  the 
later  (though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  positively  of  the  retrospect  in  9'^*  •) ; 
but  having  regard  to  uncertainties  of  text,  to  the.  attraction  of  one  use  for 
the  other  in  contiguous  passages,  to  the  evidences  of  revision  elsewhere 
in  D  and  in  the  previous  JB,  to  the  possible  fixity  of  certain  hortatory 
expressions,  and  to  the  variations  natural  to  the  preacher's  style  and  the 
dramatic  method  of  address,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  divide  them  into 
two  separate  documents,  or  to  frame  any  theoiy  of  their  growth.  Similar 
remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  concluding  chapters,  where  the  indications 
of  varied  origin  are  pointed  out  on  independent  grounds  in  Hex  iL  The 
attempt  to  ascribe  the  whole  book  to  a  fusion  of  singular  and  plural  sources 
in  the  discourses  and  the  laws  cannot  therefore  be  sustained. 
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These  criteria  practically  cover  the  main  contents  of  12-19'. 
But  they  do  not  touch  the  miscellaneous  congeries  of  laws  in 
20-25.  In  26y  however,  the  Josian  D  may  be  again  clearly 
recognized,  and  a  slight  link  connects  it  with  the  group  already 
isolated.  The  condition  stated  in  26^  is  analogous  to  that  in 
17^*  18'  i9\  but  it  does  not  recur  in  20-25.  ^  ^^  section 
be  removed  26  would  be  brought  into  line  with  the  series  of 
paragraphs  preceding  it.  To  26  was  no  doubt  attached  the 
original  form  of  the  Blessings  and  the  Curses  in  28,  which  now 
bear  numerous  marks  of  amplification  ^.  The  Code  and  its  final 
discourse  must  have  been  introduced  by  some  title  connecting 
it  with  Moses  and  specifying  the  circumstances  of  its  promul« 
gation.     The  title  in  4^^*  ^  may  have  served  as  the  opening ;  and 

^  In  addition  to  passages  already  enumerated  in  p  158^  (3),  as  showing 
signs  of  editorial  redaction,  different  elements  will  be  found  combined  in 
14^''^,  where  a  piece  of  priestly  loroh  concerning  forbidden  foods  has  been 
incorporated.    See  anie  p  166  (i),  and  Hex  ii  in  loc 

^  This  great  discourse  seems  to  be  the  sequel  of  the  exhortation  in  96^^^*, 
and  follows  the  Code  in  i9-96^<^  much  as  the  brief  address  in  Ex  33^^-  is 
attached  to  the  Book  of  Judgements,  or  Lev  ad'"^  to  the  Holiness-legislation. 
The  nucleus  of  the  first  portion  of  it  is  found  in  two  sets  of  blessings  and 
curses  *~*  and  i^-^',  with  their  appropriate  homiletic  envelopes  *"**  and  i*-*«. 
The  rest  seems  to  fall  into  two  distinct  sections,  the  first  ^^"^^  comprising 
a  warning  against  a  foreign  invader  and  a  delineation  of  the  horrors  of 
a  protracted  siege,  the  second  ^*~^  having  no  special  connexion  with  the 
preceding,  but  containing  threats  of  diminution  of  the  population  by  disease, 
and  of  their  ultimate  dispersion  by  slavery  in  distant  lands.  Whether  these 
passages  were  composed  consecutively,  or  placed  in  their  present  collocation 
by  their  original  author,  has  been  sometimes  doubted.  The  unity  of  the 
discourse  has  been  maintained  in  substance  by  Kuenen  and  Driver.  DlUm 
cautiously  admits  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  received  additions,  but 
thinks  that  their  separation  from  the  original  nucleus  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  phenomena  which  point  in  this  direction  are  of  various  kinds  :  (i)  the 
same  threats  and  warnings  are  again  and  again  repeated,  e  g  of  disease  ^^*  ^ 
**  ^^  of  defeat  and  captivity  »  m.  «.  ^  Qf  foreign  bondage  where  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  can  no  longer  be  practised  mm.  ^g<^  some  passages  are  marked 
by  peculiarities  of  matter  and  form  e  g  ^ob  2«  m  «  68  .  (g)  j^^  unusual  number 
of  parallels  with  the  language  of  Jeremiah  may  be  noticed  cp  '^^  ^^  ^'  *••  ^.  **• 
fii-is  «i  68  65,  Reasons  are  oflfered  {Hex  ii  in  loc)  for  regarding  ««^  ««  »"^  *i.  as 
possible  later  insertions,  and  for  treating  *^"*^  and  **"••  as  separate  sections, 
though  whether  they  really  proceed  from  separate  authors  cannot  be  de- 
termined. They  are  at  any  rate  homiletic  products  of  the  same  school  as 
the  homilies  in  5-1 1 ;  and  they  show  marked  affinities  with  the  type  of 
prophetic  preaching  presented  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  cp  p  147.  In 
*'•  •  the  Chaldeans  seem  to  be  in  view  :  but  the  concluding  section  does  not 
contemplate  a  particular  deportation  by  conquest,  so  much  as  a  general 
expatriation  by  enslavement,  Egypt  being  mentioned  among  the  countries 
of  their  future  servitude.  In  these  aspects  the  discourse  seems  to  precede 
4*-*°,  though  ^2  and  4*^,  and  ^  •*  and  4**,  are  not  without  affinities. 

^  The  elaborate  title  in  **^*  appears  to  be  *  the  work  of  a  writer  who  either 
a)  was  not  acquainted  with  1^-4**,  or  (6)  disregarded  it'  (Driver  Dwt  80). 
t  has  been  already  suggested  that  before  the  incorporation  of  D  with  JB  the 
book  may  have  existed  in  different  forms  ante  p  156  (4)  i,  eg  with  a  long 
introduction  or  a  short  one.    Both  introductions  would  be  founded  on  the 


i' 
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the  discourse  in  5  may  have  recalled  the  covenant  of  Horeb  to 
prepare  the  way  for  that  of  Moab*.  The  homilies  in  6-1 1  (or 
at  least  the  first  in  6-8)  may  have  been  prefixed  by  the  authors 
of  the  Code  to  prepare  for  the  great  assembly  convened  by  Josiah ; 
and  the  book  would  naturally  have  closed  with  a  description 
of  the  making  of  the  covenant  in  Moab  which  might  have  served 
as  type  for  that  in  Jerusalem.  To  such  a  ceremony  there  is 
more  than  one  allusion,  27®  29^  12-16^  \^^\^  ^f  ^^^  actual  rite  there 
is  no  word^ 

same  prior  material.  In  collecting  the  separate  documents  for  final 
amalgamation,  the  two  forms  have  been  preserved  by  the  editors  side  by 
side.  On  probable  earlier  elements  in  ^^  and  expansions  in  ^'^^^  see  notes 
in  Hex  ii. 

'  So  also  Bertholet  Hd-Comm  xxi. 

^  The  subsequent  literary  history  of  the  book  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  (apart  from  occasional  glosses  due  to  still  later  scribal  redac- 
tions), (i)  The  nucleus  of  the  whole  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  Code 
ia>a6;  when  first  produced  this  was  probably  considerably  shorter  p  158 ; 
its  original  title  may  possibly  be  preserved  in  4^^ (adopted,  it  maybe,  from  an 
introduction  to  an  earlier  code)  afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  in 
4**"*'.  (a)  To  this  Code  were  prefixed  different  hortatory  introductions, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  attached  separately  to  different  editions. 
Earliest,  perhaps,  is  the  original  series  of  homilies  now  arranged  in  5-11, 
which  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  main  groups  of  law 
in  la-iB  and  a6.  These  had  a  didactic  and  religious  aim.  But  a  second 
introduction,  consisting  chiefly  of  historical  retrospect,  may  be  traced  in  i^  ^- 
4^  :  this  may  be  assigned  to  a  different  hand,  and  has  been  augmented  with 
a  number  of  archaeological  and  other  notes,  especially  in  a-3.  (3) 
Similarly  different  forms  of  conclusion  were  appended  to  the  main 
legislative  core.  The  elements  of  these  were  twofold  :  (i)  a  parting  address 
from  Moses  exhorting  the  people  to  obedience,  and  warning  them  against 
unfaithfulness ;  and  (ii)  a  record  of  the  writing  of  the  Code.  Such  a  close 
seems  to  have  been  provided  by  the  author  (or  authors)  of  the  Code  and  the 
Homilies  in  a6^^^*  followed  by  the  original  form  of  aS  (afterwards  enlarged 
by  expansion)  30^'^^  together  with  the  account  of  the  writing  of  the  law 
and  the  provision  for  its  septennial  reading  at  the  Feast  of  Booths  31*"'^ 
A  second  narrative  of  the  writing  of  the  law  and  its  deposition  beside  the  ark 
is  found  in  31 '*"*•,  where  instructions  are  given  for  the  summons  of  a  great 
national  assembly  at  which  Moses  may  deliver  his  solemn  testimony.  Re- 
mains of  this  discourse  may  be  traced  in  37*.  4*-*®  30^^"*®  with  a  conclusion 
in  33*"^*^.  No  definite  connexion  can  be  established  between  this  closing 
group  and  the  secondary  introduction  in  1-4*,  though  the  narrative  in  3**"** 
seems  to  be  resumed  in  3i^>  •  and  finds  its  term  in  Moses'  death  in  34.  Yet 
a  third  farewell  address  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  style  may 
be  discerned  in  ap^^.  The  Code  and  its  envelopments,  homiletic  and 
narrative,  hortatory  or  retrospective,  must  thus  be  regarded  as  the  product 
of  a  long  course  of  literary  activity  to  which  various  members  of  a  great 
religious  school  contributed,  the  affinities  with  the  language  and  thought 
of  Jeremiah  being  particularly  numerous.  {4)  To  this  Deuteronomic 
group  other  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  involving  further 
dislocations.  The  Code  and  the  Homilies  seem  to  imply  acquaintance  with 
JIS  (chap  XYI  i  17),  and  in  due  time  JB  and  D  were  amalgamated  (cp 
chap  XVI  §  2).  This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  insertion  of  a 
fragment  from  an  itinerary  of  B  in  Deut  lo**,  of  the  expansion  of  E's 
instructions  for  the  erection  of  the  altar  on  Ebal  37'"^,  of  the  introduction 
of  the  charge  to  Joshua  31^^-  ^,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  accounts  of 
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{$)  If  these  conjectures  be  regarded  as  too  hazardous,  there 
still  remains  the  problem  concerning  the  date,  if  not  the  actual 
contents,  of  Josiah's  law-book.  The  foregoing  argument  has 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  book  was  designed  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  movement  corresponding  to  that  which  Josiah 
actually  founded  upon  it.  In  that  case,  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  was  only  compiled  a  comparatively  short  time 
before  it  was  found  in  the  Temple  \  It  belonged,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  and  may  be  plausibly  attributed  to  the 
party  of  reform  who  saw  in  the  young  king  a  promising  agent 
of  their  hopes.  Such  promise  could  hardly  have  been  discerned 
in  a  child  who  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  must  have 
been  some  time  on  the  throne  before  those  around  him  could 
have  felt  confident  of  his  readiness  to  use  the  opportunity  if  it 
were  afforded  him.  These  considerations  receive  some  confirmsr 
tion  from  the  remarkable  paraUels  already  noticed  between  the 
language  of  D  and  the  phraseology  of  Jeremiah.  The  Deutero- 
nomic  Code  is  universally  admitted  to  be  profoundly  marked  by 
the  prophetic  spirit  Had  it  originated  in  an  earlier  age,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  contemporary  prophetic  literature 
should  have  been  completely  unaffected  by  so  powerful  a  school 
of  religious  thought.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  the  proposal 
to  place  it  under  Hezekiah^  appears  unsatisfactory.  It  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  suggested  Hezekiah's  reforms  ^ ;  there  are  no 
traces  of  Isaiah's  acquaintance  with  it;  Micah  is  equally  clear 
of  allusion  to  it.  So  many  eminent  critics  have  placed  it  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  that  this  cannot  be  called  an  improbable 

Hoses'  death  in  34.  Other  insertions  will  be  found  in  the  liturgical  curses 
3^ii-2«^  the  Song  of  Moses  and  its  preface  31^*^*  3a'"**  (which  caused  the 
dispersion  of  the  second  farewell  discourse),  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses  33, 
which  appears  to  contain  a  nucleus  due  to  13  framed  in  a  lyric  setting  of 
much  later  time  (see  chap  XIV  §§  4  6).  (5)  Lastly,  the  extended 

JSD  was  united  with  F  (chap  XVI  §  8).  This  involved  the  addition  of  the 
date  in  i',  the  preparation  for  Moses*  death  33*^"^^,  and  the  final  description 
of  his  departure  in  34  (see  notes  in  Hex  ii).  Latest  of  all  4*1-^  was  inserted 
in  connexion  with  Josh  90.  [On  D  elements  in  Josh  and  their  relation  to 
the  constituents  of  Deut  cp  chap  XVII  §  4.] 

^  On  *  finding  in  the  Temple '  as  a  mode  of  publication  in  Egypt,  cp  Cheyne, 
Jeremiah,  hie  Life  and  Times  84.  The  view  announced  by  Dr  Duff  Old  Test 
Theol  ii  (1900)  p  491,  '  It  was  written  as  an  emendation  of  the  Elohist's 
Moab  Code  with  the  hope  of  erecting  Shechem  into  the  sole  sanctuary  and 
centre  of  all  government,'  is  at  present  unsupported  by  his  evidence,  and 
has  therefore  received  no  notice  in  the  text. 

^  So  Delitzsch,  Westphal,  Oettli.  KOnig,  G  A  Smith,  H  L  Strack  ;  cp  p  146. 

^  Reasons  have  been  already  offered  for  believing  these  to  have  been  less 
extensive  than  the  narrative  of  a  Kings  suggests  cp  chap  IX  ii  §  3  p  140. 
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opinion  '•  It  rests  largely  on  the  supposition  that  a  book  which 
was  'found'  must  have  been  previously  lost.  For  such  dis- 
appearance some  time  is  required  before  the  era  of  discovery, 
and  this  interval  might  well  throw  the  origin  of  the  book  into 
a  preceding  generation.  On  the  other  hand  this  view  is  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  such  a  work,  once 
composed,  should  have  passed  out  of  sight.  Of  the  causes  which 
involved  it  in  obscurity  and  neglect  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 
A  writer  who  so  passionately  advocated  a  particular  series  of 
reforms  could  scarcely  have  been  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of 
their  effectual  realization;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  he 
should  have  calmly  acquiesced  in  the  frustration  of  his  design, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  rescue  the  endangered  work.  But 
there  is  a  further  consideration  of  another  kind.  We  are  not 
without  indications  of  the  religious  difficulties  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.  It  was  a  time  of  persecution  and  suffering,  endured 
by  some  with  a  lowly  patience  Mic  7^~®,  while  it  evoked  from 
others  the  most  vehement  of  protests.  The  homely  but  vigorous 
figure  of  2  Kings  21  ^^  expressively  indicates  the  view  of  impend- 
ing doom  which  seemed  alone  possible  in  the  crisis  of  prophetic 
despair.  It  is  true  that  the  wrath  of  the  Tahwist  party  may  not 
have  been  concentrated  in  such  white  heat  of  passion  during  the 
whole  fiffcy-five  years  of  Manasseh's  long  reign.  But  Deuteronomy 
betrays  neither  agony  nor  resignation.  It  is  a  book  of  confident 
faith,  of  joyous  exultation,  of  ardent  assurance  that  Israel  has 
still  a  future.  Was  this  conviction  possible  in  the  midst  of  men 
who  expected  to  see  Jerusalem  cleaned  out  like  a  dish  in  punish- 
ment for  its  sins  ?  Does  not  the  irrepressible  hopefulness  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Deuteronomic  exhortations  imply  a  revival  of 
the  consciousness  of  Yahweh's  favour  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  new  reign?  It  may  be 
added  that  the  ascription  of  the  book  to  the  age  of  Manasseh  is 
less  easy  to  harmonize  with  the  literary  conditions  which  point 

'  This  view  is  held  by  Dr  Driyer,  and  stated  by  him  Deut  xlix-liv  with 
admirable  insight  into  the  religious  history  of  the  time.  To  his  list  of 
authorities  for  the  respective  dates  the  following  may  be  added  :  for  the 
last  years  of  Hezekiah,  or  early  in  Manasseh's  reign,  from  690  to  650, 
Steuernagel  Las  Deuieronomium  (1898)  xii,  the  book  being  the  result  of  a 
complicated  literary  process.  Addis,  Documents  of  the  Heocatmuh  ii  9  (1898), 
suggests  that  the  book  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah,  and 
thinks  conjecture  is  free  to  move  as  it  will  between  701  and  6ai  bo.  For 
Manasseh,  Kautzsch  Literature  of  the  OT  (1898)  65  ;  Ryle  Did  of  th$  BHAe  (ed 
Hastings),  art  'Deut' ;  for  Josiah,  Staerk  Das  Dewteronomium  (1894)  96  ff, 
Bertholet  Hd-Comm  1899 ;  Moore  Enc  BiU  xo86  ayoids  a  decision. 
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to  its  gradual  growth  at  the  hands  of  a  little  group  of  men  inter- 
ested in  enforcing  its  ideas,  and  from  time  to  time  enriching  it 
with  new  discourse&  Whether  or  not  Hilkiah  was  in  their  secret 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  narrative  gives  no  hint  of  his 
own  feeling  about  the  contents  of  the  book.  Shaphan's  duty 
was  discharged  when  he  had  communicated  it  to  the  king.  But 
Hilkiah  took  the  lead  in  the  deputation  to  Huldah,  of  which 
Shaphan  also  was  a  member ;  and  this  step  must  have  been  taken 
with  their  concurrence,  if  not  by  their  direct  advice.  Hilkiah, 
therefore,  was  favourable  to  the  proposed  reform ;  but  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the 
book,  or  even  privy  to  its  composition  and  discovery.  For  it  was 
provided,  on  behalf  of  the  disestabb'shed  priests  i8^~®,  that  they 
should  come  up  to  Jerusalem  and  have  the  right  to  serve  at  the 
Temple-altar.  Such  an  arrangement  was  naturally  distasteful 
to  the  metropolitan  guild,  and  they  succeeded  in  frustrating  it 
2  Kings  23^.  Had  Hilkiah  sanctioned  the  Deuteronomic  pro- 
posal beforehand,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  exerted  his 
authority  to  give  it  effect.  His  apparent  indifference  to  the 
position  of  the  country  priests  in  their  vain  effort  to  assert  the 
rights  which  the  new  law  conferred  upon  them,  seems  best 
explained  upon  the  view  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  about 
the  plan.  That  the  promoters  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  (whether 
before  or  after  its  publication)  were  in  connexion  with  the  priest- 
hood, even  if  there  were  no  priests  actually  among  them  **,  may 
be  inferred  from  their  references  to  the  priestly  torah  24®  cp  14'^- *, 
and  their  assignment  of  supreme  judicial  duties  to  the  sacred 
order  I'f'^h  The  importance  conferred  on  the  metropolitan 
sanctuary  is  explicable  from  either  the  priestly  or  the  prophetic 
side  cp  Am  i^  Is  6^.  Its  definite  enunciation  of  monotheism  and 
its  dependence  on  the  Mosaic  tradition  set  the  book  in  line  with 
the  prophetic  schools  ;  and  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  which  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  human  sympathy,  for  which  an  Amos, 
an  Isaiah,  a  Micah,  had  apparently  not  pleaded  in  vain,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  great  effort  of  prophecy  to  reduce  its 
demands  to  practical  shape,  and  embody  its  ideals  in  a  scheme 
of  religious  and  social  reform  ^ 

^  Baudissin,  Bird  1 14.  conjectures  that  the  author  was  a  Leyite  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  circle  to  which  Jeremiah  belonged. 

^  On  the  relation  of  D  to  J  13  and  JS,  see  chap  XYI  $  1.  The  extensions 
of  D  in  Joshua  are  discussed  in  chap  XVII  §  4. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE    ORIGINS    OF    J 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  essentially  a  book  of  law  and  not 
of  history.  The  collection  of  J,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  book 
of  history  and  not  of  law.  Its  scope  is  to  relate  the  origin  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  connect  it  with  the  puix>ose  of  Tahweh  in 
human  things. 

L  With  this  aim  it  opens  with  the  formation  of  the  first  man, 
and  the  woman  who  is  made,  after  the  animals,  to  match  him. 
It  is  possible  that  it  had  previously  related  the  '  making  *  of  the 
earth  and  sky  G^n  2^^,  but  no  vestiges  of  such  a  narrative  remain. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  pair  from  Eden,  the  early  history  of 
mankind  is  sketched  in  darkening  colours,  as  the  increased  com* 
mand  of  weapons  gives  freer  range  to  human  passiona  The 
strange  episode  of  the  intercourse  between  the  sons  of  Elohim 
and  the  daughters  of  men  leads  to  the  story  of  the  Flood  and 
the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family.  Beleased  from  the  ark, 
Noah  discovers  the  secret  of  husbandry  and  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  His  descendants  people  the  earth,  and  the  writer  appa- 
rently presented  a  catalogue  of  nations  grouped  under  the  names 
of  his  three  sons,  portions  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
similar  distribution  of  P.  An  independent  cause  is  next  assigned 
for  the  great  dispersion  ii^"^,  and  the  line  of  Abraham  is  then 
selected.  One  by  one  the  collateral  branches  are  dismissed  from 
view ;  Lot  settles  at  Sodom,  and  becomes  the  ancestor  of  Moab 
and  Ammon  ;  the  mother  of  the  unborn  Ishmael  passes  out  of 
sight  to  make  way  for  Isaac ;  the  family  of  Nahor  is  enumerated 
to  prepare  for  Isaac's  union  with  Rebekah  ;  the  descendants  of 
Keturah  complete  the  roll  of  Abraham's  progeny  ;  and  the  story 
is  then  concentrated  on  Isaac  alone.  With  his  twin  sons  it  again 
momentarily  divides,  but  Esau  returns  on  his  way  to  Seir  and  is 
seen  no  more,  while  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  enter  the  field. 
The  sale  of  Joseph,  first  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  then  to  an 
Egyptian  master,  transfers  the  interest  to  Egypt.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Pharaoh's  minister  of  state,  the  arrival  of  his  brothers  to 
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buy  com,  the  tests  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  his  final 
disclosure  of  himself  supply  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  J's  art  as  narrator.  The  settlement  of  Jacob  in  Gk)shen  follows^ 
and  the  recital  passes  from  the  record  of  his  funeral  and  the  sub- 
sequent death  of  Joseph  to  the  oppression,  when  Moses  slays  the 
Egyptian.  His  flight  to  Midian,  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
his  son,  are  the  prelude  to  his  great  commission  to  lead  his 
countrymen  into  the  land  of  their  fathera  His  return  awakens 
his  people's  faith  ;  Pharaoh's  resistance  is  at  last  subdued  by  the 
most  terrible  of  the  signs  of  Tahweh's  power,  and  the  Israelites 
hastily  depart  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  frees  them  from  their 
pursuers,  and  they  march  without  hostile  interruption,  though 
not  without  desert  trials,  to  SinaL  There,  at  the  sacred  moun- 
tain, Tahweh  makes  a  covenant  with  Moses  and  Israel,  and  after 
an  obscure  episode  of  revolt  severely  punished  with  massacre  by 
the  Levites,  the  journey  is  again  resumed.  Spies  are  sent  to 
explore  the  land,  but  the  attempt  to  reach  the  promised  country 
from  the  south  is  frustrated.  After  a  long  but  indeterminate 
interval  the  resolve  is  taken  to  make  the  entry  from  the  east.  It 
involves  the  circuit  of  Edom  and  Moab  and  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  his  kingdom.  Lingering  over  the  episode  of  Balaam,  the 
story  passes  to  the  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  Beuben  and 
Gad  '  and  the  death  of  Moses  on  the  top  of  Pisgah.  The  leader- 
ship is  assumed  by  Joshua,  who  conducts  the  Israelites  across  the 
Jordan,  captures  Jericho  and  Ai,  crushes  the  kings  at  Beth-horon 
and  Merom,  and  prepares  to  distribute  the  land.  From  the  account 
of  the  actual  settlement  of  the  Israelites  only  a  few  fragments 
remain  ^  Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  J,  which  has  been 
recited  at  length  to  serve  as  a  subsequent  basis  of  comparison 
with  E  and  P.  What  light  is  thrown  by  its  contents  and 
characteristics  on  its  probable  origin? 

2.  It  is  natural  first  to  inquire  into  its  modes  of  religious  and 
historic  representation.  Whatever  clues  it  may  supply  to  the 
place  and  time  of  its  production  must  be  found  in  its  own 
treatment  of  the  sacred  past. 

(a)  Foremost  among  the  distinctive  features  of  its  conception  of 

'  Probably  to  be  found  at  the  baais  of  Num  32. 

^  For  the  continuation  of  J  in  Judges,  see  Moore  Judges^  in  Inlemat  Oomm^ 
in  Haupt's  SBOTy  and  in  Ene  JBiW ;  Budde  Hd-Comm  (1897)  xii-xv ;  Nowack 
Hdkomm  (1900)  xiii-xvi.  Duff,  OT  Thiol  ii  (1900),  traces  the  contents  of  J  as 
far  as  i  Kings  i  and  a,  and  conjectures  (p  978)  that  from  3  onwards  some  of 
the  sources  belong  to  the  Yahwist  school. 
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the  pre-Mosaic  ages  is  its  view  of  the  primaeval  character  of  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  Gten  4*®.  This  unbroken  continuity  of  reve- 
lation is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  narrative**.  It  is 
repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  titles  appended  to  the  divine  name. 
He  is  the  '  God  of  Shem  *  9^^,  or  the  God  of  heaven  who  took 
Abraham  from  his  father's  house  24*^ ;  to  Isaac  he  is  the  '  God  of 
Abraham '  26^^ ;  to  Jacob  the  '  God  of  Abraham  and  the  Gx>d  of 
Isaac '  28^^  ;  to  the  suffering  Israelites  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
'  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob '  Ex  3^^  He  is 
emphatically  also  the  €k>d  of  heaven  and  earth  Gen  24^,  and  in 
like  manner  he  is  universal  judge  18^.  But  beside  these  exalted 
attributes  stand  other  representations  which  ascribe  to  him 
various  modes  of  human  action.  To  some  of  these  attention  has 
already  been  invited  (cp  chap  VIII  ii  §  2a  p  95) :  the  repeated 
description  of  Yahweh  as  '  coming  down '  may  be  here  specified. 
As  he  comes  down  to  examine  and  then  to  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  the  tower  11^,  or  to  investigate  the  guilt  of  Sodom  i8^\  so  does 
he  also  come  down  to  deliver  Israel  firom  its  bondage  Ex  3^  and 
personally  descend  upon  the  sacred  mount  19^^  ^®  20  ^5^  g^^  i|. 
would  seem,  it  is  J  who  describes  the  mysterious  visitant  with 
whom  Jacob  wrestles  Gen  32^^-*^,  as  it  is  also  J  who  relates  the 
struggle  when  Yahweh  sought  to  kill  Moses  Ex  4^*.  It  may 
indeed  be  difficult  to  believe  that  this  latter  story  is  told  by  the 
same  narrator  who  relates  the  awful  theophany  on  Sinai  34^. 
But  the  steps  of  transition,  whether  few  or  many,  seem  all  to  be 
made  within  the  same  group,  and  the  differences  find  an  explana* 
tion  when  the  extremes  are  viewed  as  earlier  and  later  elements 
of  the  same  great  religious  schooL  In  some  cases  (cp  chap  VIII 
ii  §  23  p  96),  however,  Yahweh  does  not  appear  or  act  himself  in 
the  fullness  of  his  heavenly  personality.  He  is  represented  by 
his  angel,  who  calls  to  Hagar  from  the  sky  Gen  i6^**,  precedes 
Abraham's  servant  to  prosper  his  way  24"^  ^^,  addresses  Moses 
from  the  flaming  bush  Ex  3^,  and  confronts  Balaam  and  his  ass 
Num  222*- ••  The  'captain  of  Yahweh's  host'  who  stands  over 
against  Joshua  with  drawn  sword  Josh  5^^~'^  has  probably 
a  similar  function  to  mediate  between  the  older  conception  of 
Yahweh's  direct  presence  and  agency,  and  the  later  view  of  his 

^  When  Abraham  enters  the  story,  the  use  of  the  name  Tahweh  is  usually 
limited  to  his  descendants,  though  not  invariably  cp  Gen  24^  a6^^  39^. 

^  In  Hex  ii  the  story  is  assigned  to  J,  with  the  recognition,  however, 
founded  on  ^  that  E  had  a  theophany  at  Peniel  also.  Of  this  Gunkel 
Hdkomm  (1901)  finds  traces  in  "•  »«  "  ^. 

N 
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higher  spirituality  and  abode  in  heaven.  To  this  same  category 
belong  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  in  which  Yahweh  went  before 
the  Israelites  as  leader  and  guide  Ex  13^,  and  the  'Presence' 
(or  'face')  whose  sustaining  companionship  would  give  Moses 
rest  33^*'. 

(S)  These  conceptions  suffuse  the  whole  series  of  narratives,  and 
form  a  continuous  setting  for  the  events  which  they  relate.  By 
their  aid  the  writer  expounds  the  significance  of  human  labour 
and  suffering,  and  justifies  the  oriental  conception  of  marital  rule. 
He  depicts  the  growth  of  evil  which  accompanies  progress  in  the 
arts  of  life  G^n  4 ;  recognizes  that  the  new  humanity  which  will 
start  from  Noah  will  not  share  his  righteousness,  for  evil  imagina- 
tion will  beset  it  from  its  youth ;  and  throughout  contrasts  the 
chosen  hero  strenuously  fulfilling  a  divine  plan,  like  Abraham, 
Joseph,  or  Moses,  with  the  opposite  types  of  worldly  self- 
indulgence,  family  jealousy,  or  national  unbelief  To  Abraham 
comes  the  word  of  promise,  and  he  obeys  in  faith  12^-  •  15®  ;  and 
to  him  is  announced  alike  the  gift  of  the  land  and  of  blessing  such 
as  shall  make  the  families  of  the  earth  invoke  his  name  12^  18^^ 
a8^^  The  divine  oath  15^®  resounds  through  the  whole  story, 
which  has  (from  one  point  of  view)  no  other  meaning  than  to 
justify  Yahweh  by  giving  it  effect.  This  purpose  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  training  of  a  people  to  keep  his  way  18^^  ;  it  is  for 
this  end  that  Yahweh  has  in  the  language  of  prophecy  '  known ' 
Abraham,  as  Amos  declared  that  he  had  'known'  Israel  alone 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  Am  3^.  In  such  '  knowledge ' 
on  the  part  of  Yahweh  lies  the  clue  to  Israel's  destiny,  and  the 
distant  vision  of  a  'great  and  mighty  nation'  illuminates  the 
darkness  and  dangers  of  the  course.  The  obscure  connexions  of 
remote  events  are  continually  found  in  the  determinations 
of  Yahweh's  will ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Ganaanites  is  announced 
by  Noah  Gten  9^;  the  wild  future  of  Ishmael  16^2 — ^^  ^^y^ 
mission  of  Edom  25*^ — the  sovereignty  over  nations  realized  in 
one  brief  age  of  empire  27^^^^ — all  these  are  but  distant  glances 
at  the  mode  in  which  Yahweh's  intent  works  itself  out  for  Israel's 
benefit.  The  constancy  of  this  energy  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
Yahweh  was  '  with '  the  agents  of  his  choice  (Isaac  26^  ^  ^^,  Jacob 
28^*,  Joseph  39^  21  28^  Moses  Ex  4^2  (.p  '■130) ;  while  in  the  case 
of  Israel  his  presence  takes  a  more  intimate  form,  he  condescends 
to  dwell  and  act  in  its  midst  (3")p3).  The  unbelieving  people  try 
his  long-suffering  with  the  scornful  question  '  Is  Yahweh  in  our 
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midst  or  not?'  Ex  I'f.  The  severest  threat  of  punishment  is 
couched  in  the  phrase  '  I  will  not  go  up  in  thy  midst '  33^ ;  when 
Hoses  pleads  for  his  stiff-necked  countrymen,  he  prays  '  let  the 
Lord  go  in  our  midst  *  34^ ;  when  he  addresses  them,  it  is  to 
complain  'ye  have  rejected  Tahweh  which  is  in  your  midst' 
Num  11^^  ;  'how  long,'  exclaims  Tahweh,  'vrill  they  not  believe 
in  me  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  wrought  in  their  midst '  14^^ 
(cp  "58).  In  these  characteristics  of  divine  faithfulness  contrasted 
again  and  again  with  the  weariness,  the  mistrust,  the  open 
rebellion,  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the 
field  of  national  tradition  the  profound  influence  of  the  motives 
and  conceptions  which  appear  elsewhere  in  the  sphere  of  early 
prophecy. 

{y)  In  the  treatment  of  the  patriarchs  the  interest  of  J  plays 
largely  around  the  scenes  of  their  life,  their  family  relations,  and 
the  localities  hallowed  by  their  worship.  It  is  not  needful  to 
catalogue  the  contents  of  its  rich  budget  of  stories^  or  to  dwell 
on  the  skill  displayed  unconsciously  in  the  portrayal  of  character. 
But  its  conceptions  of  the  early  cultus  cannot  be  ignored,  for 
in  them  is  partly  to  be  sought  the  real  clue  to  its  origin.  Thus 
Abram  signalizes  his  entry  into  the  country  by  building  an  altar 
at  Shechem  close  to  the  'Teacher's  oak'  Oen  12^*,  and  another 
between  Bethel  and  Ai  12^  cp  13^  In  the  south  he  sacrifices 
by  the  oaks  of  Mamre  in  Hebron  13^^  cp  i8\  and  on  the  confines 
of  the  desert  beside  the  well  at  Beer-sheba  he  plants  a  tamarisk 
and  invokes  his  God  21^^.  At  Beer-sheba  likewise  Isaac  builds 
an  altar  26^^ ;  Jacob  erects  a  pillar  at  Bethel  which  he  hallows 
with  a  drink  offering  and  anoints  with  oil  35^^ ;  and  by  another 
pillar  he  marks  Eachel's  grave  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem  35^. 
No  single  spot  is  exclusively  sacred ;  the  rites  of  the  altar  may 
be  celebrated  anywhere,  especially  in  the  scenes  which  Yahweh 
has  marked  by  his  appearing.  The  offering  is  the  worshipper's 
*  present '  4^  cp  32^^  43^^,  it  may  be  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
or  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  It  must  be  clean  ;  the  unclean 
beast  is  unfit  for  sacred  gifts;  and  it  is  made  over  to  Yahweh 
by  fire.  In  this  simple  cultus  there  is  no  need  of  priest.  Dimly 
in  the  background  he  may  wait  to  receive  those  who  'go  to 
inquire  of  Yahweh '  25^^,  for  the  management  of  the  oracle  was 
from  of  old  his  duty ;  but  he  is  not  named,  and  the  solitary 
reference  leaves  all  detail  obscure.  Thus  under  the  shade  of 
Tenerated  holy  trees,  or  near  the  sacred  wells,  or  by  the  con- 

N  2 
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secrated  pillars,  is  the  patriarchs'  worship  practised.  They 
themselves  emerge  from  the  antique  gloom  of  tradition  with 
forms  moulded  by  generations  of  recital,  as  the  tales  concerning 
them  had  been  told  by  the  priests  at  ancient  sanctuaries,  or  the 
warriors  round  the  camp-fires,  or  the  shepherds  at  the  wells. 
They  are  full  of  incident  and  character;  and  they  are  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil.  When  the  scene  changes  to  Egypt,  the  sense 
of  locality  is  less  distinct,  but  it  is  still  present.  Israel  is  settled 
in  Ooshen  ^38,  but  he  yearns  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  he  has 
dug  in  his  own  land  ;  and  no  story  of  his  life  has  a  deeper  pathos 
than  that  of  the  splendid  funeral  train  which  escorts  his  mimimy 
to  Canaan  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  dying  wish  50^"^^  ". 

(d)  The  interest  of  J  in  the  Mosaic  age,  like  his  interest  in  the 
patriarchs,  is  national  and  historic  rather  than  institutional  \ 
He  does  not  seek  in  it  the  origins  of  his  faith  or  of  his  worship. 
These  have  about  them  an  immemorial  antiquity :  he  knows  of 
no  time  when  men  could  not  call  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh 
Gen  4^^  But  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  first  made  Israel  feel 
itself  a  people,  and  the  story  of  its  liberation,  like  that  of  its  long 
wandering  and  its  final  entry  into  the  land  of  Yahweh 's  promise^ 
has  its  own  value  for  the  demonstration  of  his  power.  The 
demand  that  is  to  be  first  raised  by  Moses  and  the  elders  Ex  3^*-  • 
is  limited  to  permission  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder^ 
ness.  Whether  Aaron  was  origin€dly  associated  with  Moses  in 
J's  narrative,  there  is  some  doubt.  According  to  the  view 
indicated  in  Hex  ii,  which  has  the  support  of  Wellhausen, 
JUlicher,  Gomill,  Baentsch,  Holzinger^,  and  even  Kittel,  the 
association  of  Aaron  with  Moses  as  his  spokesman  Ex  4^^"^^  is  an 
afterthought^.    In  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  the  successive 

'  The  account  of  his  actual  interment,  however,  is  suppressed  in  fitvour 
of  P*8  50^'.  cp  Hex  ii. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  cp  infra  §  33  p  186. 

^  Baentsch  Hdkomm  (1900)  31 ;  Holzinger  Ed-Comm  (1900)  9. 

^  In  ^*^^^  it  is  not  apparent  in  what  way  the  anger  of  Tahweh  expresses 
itself  against  the  reluctance  of  Moses.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  this  is 
really  a  later  insertion  to  prepare  for  the  introduction  of  Aaron,  for  whom 
a  plaioe  had  to  be  found  in  the  story.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  his  appear- 
ances, the  curious  alternation  between  plural  and  singular  verbs  in  the 
immediate  context  of  his  entry  into  the  narrative  (cp  8*  **•  **  *'  9"  lo'*  ^^*> 
with  8»  *«»>  2»  9»  lo''*  "),  and  the  feet  that  in  the  earliest  extant  account  of 
the  sanctuary  he  had  no  function,  Joshua  being  the  servitor  of  Moses  in  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  Ex  33^^,  render  it  probable  that  the  passages  narrating  his 
activity  are  all  secondary  as  compared  with  the  original  J.  The  description 
of  Aaron  as  *  the  Levite '  (in  the  sense  of  priest)  on  whom  devolves  the  duty 
of  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  divine  teaching,  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  ct  iB!^' .  (cp  Holzinger  Hd-Comm  9)  where  Moses  is  himself  the  giver  of 
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punishments  inflicted  on  the  obdurate  Pharaoh  and  his  people  are 
effected  by  the  direct  agency  of  Yahweh'*.  Moses  has  only  to 
announce  them,  and  Tahweh  does  the  rest,  though  the  details  of 
his  method  are  occasionally  mentioned,  as  when  a  strong  west 
wind  is  employed  to  remove  the  locusts  lo^^,  and  a  strong  east 
wind  blowing  all  night  makes  the  sea  dry  land  14^^^.  It  is 
characteristic  of  J's  view  of  Israel's  Gk)d  that  he  describes  him 
14^  as  'taking  off'  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Eg3Fptians.  The 
purport  of  the  entire  series  of  plagues  is  to  prove  the  deity 
of  Yahweh  7^"^  cp  8^^,  to  display  his  power  Q^*"^',  and  spread  his 

teaching  {torah),  Cornill  ascribes  his  appearance  here,  as  well  as  in  ^«  ^* 
and  the  rest  of  the  passages  in  5-10  to  Bp,  cp  Num  i^.  But  this  seems  to 
overlook  the  parallel  in  6^'  7^*  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  source  of 
4^-  •.    The  passage  is  therefore  viewed  as  secondary  in  J  but  older  than  P. 

'  The  narrative  of  the  wonders  7^-11^^  is  plainly  composite.  Various 
reasons  unite  to  enforce  this  conclusion  ;  the  analysis  is  founded  on  two  broad 
classes  of  evidence,  (a)  material  differences  of  representation,  and  (fi)  aooom<« 
panying  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  (i)  Scattered  through  the  record 

occur  short  sections  of  which  7^^'  is  the  type.  They  are  based  on  the  idea 
of  '  showing  a  wonder'  7'.  Moses  receives  the  divine  command,  and  trans- 
mits it  to  Aaron,  who  executes  it  with  his  rod :  the  magicians  of  Egypt  then 
attempt  to  produce  the  same  marvel,  at  first  with  success,  but  iSerwarda 
impotently  :  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  is  strong,  and  he  will  not  listen.  These 
common  marks  unite  the  following  passages  7*"^'  i»-20»  2a  2^  wb  i«-i»  ^m. 
They  are  unconnected  by  any  links  of  time  ;  they  conetitute  a  succession  of 
displays  of  power  increasing  in  force  until  the  editorial  close  in  ii^^  Their 
recurring  phrases  (see  Hex  ii  margins),  the  peculiar  relation  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  cp  7^>,  the  prominence  assigned  to  Aaron  as  the  agent  of  the  wonder 
with  his  rod  cp  Num  17',  while  elsewhere  the  wonder  is  wrought  by  Moses 
with  Ais  rod,  justify  the  ascription  of  these  passages  to  F.  (a)  The 

materials  left  after  the  elimination  of  F,  again  exhibit  differences  both  of 
conception  and  language.  Thus  (i)  J  has  already  located  the  Israelites  in 
the  land  of  Goshen  Gen  45^^  and  they  are  accordingly  represented  as  residing 
there  Ex  8^  9^* ;  they  are  consequently  unaffected  by  the  flies  or  the  hail. 
On  the  other  hand  in  lo^^"^'  they  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in 
Egypt  itself,  and  their  immunity  from  the  oppression  of  the  darkness  is 
secured  by  the  appearance  of  light  in  their  dwellings.  This  latter  view  of 
their  intermingling  with  the  Egyptians  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  instructions 
in  3^«  and  their  sequel  ii^-,  and  the  passages  founded  on  it  must  be  assigned 
to  XL  Again  (ii)  the  agency  by  which  the  plagues  are  successively  induced, 
varies  on  different  occasions.  In  one  series  Moses  simply  announces  to 
Pharaoh  the  divine  intention,  but  in  another  he  is  directed  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  that  the  visitation  may  follow  9«»  lo^*  >i  (ct  9««  ").  The  hand  of 
Hoses  wields  the  rod  9**  10^'  cp  ^^  7^**,  apparently  the  rod  of  4^^  expressly 
given  to  him  for  the  purpose.  The  coincidence  of  (i)  and  (ii)  in  lo*^""** 
secures  all  the  rod-passages  to  E.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  contain  no 
mention  of  Aaron  ;  Moses  throughout  appears  alone ;  moreover  he  does  not 
predict,  he  performs ;  no  word  is  said  to  Pharaoh ;  act  after  act  follows 
without  recorded  speech.  (3)  The  residue  exhibits  numerous  indi- 

cations of  the  handiwork  of  J.  The  Israelites  inhabit  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  are  occupied  with  flocks  and  herds  S^*  p2«  iq»  24  ^p  Gen  46'*  ^  47'  •*>.  The 
reiterated  demands  addressed  to  Pharaoh  for  permission  to  depart  that  Israel 
may  serve  Yahweh  7'*  8^  ^  9*  ^'  10',  carry  out  the  instruction  of  3^',  the 
interviews  taking  place  in  the  palace  ('  go  in'  J^  3*^  8^  9^  xo^,  *  stand  before' 
8M  9M  ct  f^y.    See  further  details  in  Hex  ii. 
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name  throughout  the  earth.  The  issue  is  not  represented  as  an 
actual  victory  over  the  gods  of  Egypt,  but  it  leaves  Jethro  in  the 
profound  conviction  that  Yahweh  is  greater  than  all  gods  i8^^. 
In  the  highly  complicated  narrative  of  the  events  at  the  sacred 
mountain  19-24  32-349  it  is  only  possible  to  rescue  fragments 
which  may  with  more  or  less  probability  be  ascribed  to  J,  with- 
out attempting  to  reconstruct  his  original  story.  The  detail 
of  justification  must  be  sought  in  Hex  ii.  Any  attempt  at  restora* 
tion  would  start  from  the  general  anticipation  that  the  Covenant* 
narratives  of  J  and  E  ran  here  (as  elsewhere)  a  fairly  parallel 
course.  All  critics  agree  to  find  in  34  the  substance  of  J*8 
Covenant-words  io~^,  and  with  these  may  perhaps  be  associated 
the  solemn  meal  in  the  divine  presence  24^"^  *~^^,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  to  E's  ceremony  of  ratification  ^^\ 
The  reason  for  the  separation  of  the  sections  which  are  thus 
supposed  to  be  connected,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  combina* 
tion  of  J  with  E.  The  harmonist  sought  to  preserve  as  far 
as  possible  the  materials  of  both  documents.  Each  related 
a  Covenant-ceremony,  each  contained  a  summary  of  the  Covenant- 
words.  The  Covenant-ceremonies  might  be  more  or  less  incon* 
gruously  united,  but  there  was  no  place  for  two  versions  of  the 
'words'  side  by  side.  One  of  them,  therefore,  must  be  either 
suppressed  or  postponed.  For  the  latter  alternative  an  opening 
was  afforded  by  the  prior  insertion  of  E's  narrative  of  the  golden 
calf  and  the  destruction  of  the  tables.  The  renewal  of  the  tables 
is  employed  by  the  compiler  as  the  occasion  for  the  introduction 
of  J's  recital  of  the  Covenant-terms.  Such  is  in  brief  the  view 
of  J's  narrative  which  emerges  from  the  resolution  of  the  text  of 
the  combined  documents  \    The  omissions  rendered  necessary  in 

^  The  perplexing  problems  connected  with  the  present  form  of  the  Sinai- 
Horeb  story  are  briefly  discussed  below,  chap  XII  $  2c ;  but  a  few  words  may 
be  said  here  on  the  evidence  connecting  the  covenant  in  34^^^"^  with  J.  The 
opening  and  closing  phrases  embrace  a  series  of  commands  regulating  the 
worship  of  Tahweh,  the  feasts  by  which  he  is  to  be  honoured,  and  the  sacred 
dues  which  are  to  be  paid.  These  show  significant  parallels  with  passages 
in  Ex  aa>23  which  there  is  separate  evidence  for  assigning  to  B,  while  they 
bear  no  resemblanoe  to  the  more  elaborate  injunctions  of  D  (op  Dout  16)  and 
F  (cp  Lev  33).  A  presumption  is  thus  established  that  they  belong  to  J, 
and  this  is  strengthened  by  other  circumstances.  There  is  a  close  relation 
between  34**"*®  and  13*  •  ^*.  which  is  the  sequel  of  J's  narrative  of  the  Exodus. 
The  introduction  in  '•  •  places  the  scene  upon  Mount  Sinai  cp  '7O ;  the 
summons  to  the  *top  of  the  mount'  ^  resembles  that  in  19^;  'present  thy- 
self =  ^  « stand '  33" ;  with  »  'flocks  and  herds'  '"aa  cp  i^^-.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  next  stage  of  J's  account  of  the  great  revelation  at  the  sacred  mountain. 
But  it  is  at  present  connected  with  an  independent  narrative  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  two  new  tables  of  stone  on  which  Yahweh  would  re-inscribe  the 
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the  union  of  the  documents  make  it  uncertain  whether  J  origin- 
ally narrated  the  construction  of  the  sacred  ark  and  the  Tent  in 
which  it  was  preserved.  The  ark  is  mentioned  Num  10^^,  and 
appears  (contrary  to  E's  view  of  the  sanctuary,  chap  XII  §  2f)  to 
have  been  habitually  guarded  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  Num  I4^^"« 
Ck>nceniing  the  priesthood,  the  representations  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  In  Ex  19^^  ^  priests  are  assumed,  though  nothing 
has  been  said  of  their  appointment  or  their  duties.  Like  the 
patriarchal  cultus,  it  is  perhaps  supposed  that  they  were  always 
there.  But  in  32^  (if  it  is  correctly  assigned  to  J)  there  is  an 
express  reference  to  the  consecration  of  Levi  as  the  priestly  tribe. 


words  formerly  written  on  the  original  tables  of  the  divine  gift.    At  this 
point  the  narratiye  in  Deut  lo^"''  may  be  usefully  compared. 

-KC34 

^And  Tahweh  said  unto  Moses, 
Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first. 


and  I  will  write 
upon  the  tables  the  words  that  were 
on  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakest 


^  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first  [and  went  up  .  . .] 
and  took  in  his  hand  two  tables  of 
stone.  ^^  And  he  wrote  upon  the 
tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the 
ten  words. 


DetU  10 

^At  that  time  Tahweh  said  tmto 
me,  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto 
me  into  the  mount,  and  make  thee 
an  ark  of  wood.  ^  And  I  will  write 
on  the  tables  the  words  that  were 
on  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakest, 
and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 
'  So  I  made  an  ark  of  acacia  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the 
mount,  haying  the  two  tables  in  mine 
hand.  ^  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables, 
according  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten 
words. 


It  is  plain  that  the  great  theophany  in  Ex  34^"^  cannot  really  be  inserted  in 
Deut  10  between  '  and  *,  The  introduction  is  found  in  *^  of  which  D  takes 
no  notice,  and  probably  ran  thus  :  '  And  Tahweh  said  unto  Moses,  '  Come 
up  in  the  morning  unto  mount  Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there  to  me 
on  the  top  of  the  mount.  '  And  no  man  shall  come  up  with  thee,  neither 
let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  all  the  mount ;  neither  let  the  flocks  nor 
herds  feed  before  that  mount.  ^^^'^  And  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  went  up  into  mount  Sinai,  as  Tahweh  had  commanded 
him.  ^  And  Tahweh  came  down  in  the  cloud,  and  he  [Moses]  stood 
with  him  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Taiiweh.  ^®  And  he  said, 
Behold  I  make  a  coyenant.'  (The  intervening  passage  *~*  is  connected  with 
33^^""",  and  while  it  betrays  the  hand  of  the  expander  in  '•,  it  is  full  of  J's 
phrases  in  '• ,  cp  ^  '  made  haste '  '43 ;  '  bowed  his  head '  'za^ ;  *  '  found  grace ' 
'31*;  *the  Lord ' '56  j*  in  the  midst  of  us* '58).  The  result  is  to  connect 
*  the  coyenant'  in  34^*^^  through  *  '  ^^^  "  with  J  in  19.  The  covenant  has  no 
doubt  been  enriched  by  editorial  supplements  in  "  ^'~"  **.  (cp  parallels  in 
Bex  ii)  ;  ^*  appears  to  contain  a  quotation  from  13*.  The  sequel  of  ^  cannot 
be  traced,  unless  with  Dillmann,  Steuemagel  Theol  Stud  %md  Krit  (1899)  398, 
and  others  it  be  found  in  24*^. — Reasons  will  be  given  below  (chap  XII  §  ac 
p  flic*)  for  ascribing  the  alien  matter  in  34^  a«o  4  li  ^  Bj. 

*  AY  and  RV  fail  to  give  the  full  force  of  the  preposition,  <  departed  not 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  camp,*  ^  =  among  **,  cp  '"58.  This  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  F's  representation  of  the  position  of  the  Dwelling,  op  chap  IV 
S  a^  p  49. 
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No  further  aUusion  presents  itself,  until  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  the  priests  are  charged  with  the  transport  of  the  ark  of 
Yahweh.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  questions  of  the  sanctuary 
and  its  ministers  were  not  of  supreme  or  even  prominent  interest 
for  J  ** :  on  the  other  hand  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
Passover,  and  expounds  its  origin  and  significance  with  much 
detail  12^^*  •  13^*  •  •  The  Covenant-terms  include  the  prohibitiim 
of  the  worship  of  any  other  god,  and  the  fabrication  of  any  idol ; 
while  the  duty  of  attendance  at  the  three  yearly  festivals  and  the 
payment  of  firstling  dues  are  enforced  with  much  emphasis. 
These  obligations  are  all  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  imply  the  settle^ 
ment  in  Canaan.  So,  whatever  bears  on  the  possession  of  the 
land  appeals  at  once  to  J's  imagination.  To  him  first  belongs 
the  phrase  '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  "34.  He  relates  with 
characteristic  vividness  the  scene  on  the  return  of  the  spies  cp 
Num  13-14,  dwells  on  the  rich  produce  of  the  country,  and 
depicts  Caleb's  urgency  that  they  should  go  up  at  once.  Again, 
moreover,  he  enforces  the  greatness  of  Yahweh's  power  14^^  Yet 
the  manifestation  of  it  is  to  be  found  not  in  his  victorious  might 
over  a  hostile  king,  but  in  his  pardoning  mercy  towards  his  own 
disobedient  people.  In  spite  of  the  singular  mixture  of  appeal 
implied  in  the  attempt  to  persuade  Yahweh  on  the  ground  of  his 
sensitiveneas  to  Egyptian  criticism  14I3-W  the  writer  nowhere 
reaches  a  greater  religious  elevation  than  in  ^'^-*.  The  episode 
is  important  on  other  grounds,  fbr  it  contains  the  earliest  state- 
ment of  the  view  that  the  generation  which  effected  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  was  not  the  generation  which  had  quitted  Egypt.  The 
period  of  the  wanderings  is  not  yet  formulated  as  forty  years ; 
but  the  germ  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  that  the 
children  only  shall  occupy  the  land  which  the  fathers  have 
rejected  14^^  Towards  this  consummation  the  narrative  presses 
rapidly  forward,  concerned  with  incidents  of  conquest,  but  in- 
different to  details  of  legislation.  No  trace  remains  of  any 
farewell  by  Moses ;  he  leaves  no  legacy  of  law  to  n^eet  the  changes 
from  the  desert  to  the  city  or  the  hamlet  with  its  corn-fields  and 
vineyards  He  pasaes,*and  Joshua  steps  into  the  vacant  command 
unsummoned,  for  there  is  no  other  leader.  But  his  assumption 
of  authority  is  not  without  warrant  The  celestial  visitant  who 
bears  in  his  hand  the  drawn  sword  of  victory,  bids  Joshua  put 

^  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  atory  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  Num  16,  the  J 
•lement  is  concerned  with  a  resistance  to  the  secular  leadership  of  Mosea. 
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off  his  shoes  Josh  5^^  The  same  act  of  homage  had  been  imposed 
on  Moses  at  the  flaming  bush  Ex  3^  The  scene  is  doubtless  in 
the  writer's  mind  invested  with  the  same  significance.  Joshua 
receives  the  commission  to  complete  his  predecessor's  work.  The 
land  has  yet  to  be  conquered,  and  Jericho  holds  the  key  of  entry, 
l^ot  till  Israel  is  in  possession  will  the  oath  to  the  fathers  be 
fulfilled. 

8.  To  the  foregoing  indications  of  J's  general  view  of  Israel's 
history  some  remarks  may  be  added  on  the  method  and  spirit  of 
his  narration. 

(tt)  The  sources  of  J  are  doubtless  to  be  found  partly  in  traditions 
often  repeated,  and  transmitted  orally  for  many  generations  as 
a  kind  of  sacred  deposit.  Such  traditions  are  gradually  shaped 
into  definite  and  well  marked  types  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  those  who  propagate  them.  Fresh  touches  are  added,  irrelevant 
matter  is  sifted  out,  and  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  central 
elements  in  each  successive  situation.  They  thus  produce 
impressions  of  character  such  as  no  single  writer,  perhaps,  could 
liave  achieved.  The  story-teller's  art  is  nowhere  illustrated  more 
strikingly  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  many  of  the  scenes  and 
personalities  presented  in  J.  That  some  of  his  narratives  are 
intentionally  didactic  can  hardly  be  questioned :  the  first  man, 
the  woman,  the  serpent,  and  Yahweh,  all  play  their  part  in  the 
Eden  drama  with  a  profound  purpose  underlying  it:  yet  the 
simplicity  of  the  story  and  the  clearness  of  the  characterization 
are  unmarred.  But  there  are  others,  like  the  account  of  the 
mission  of  Abraham's  steward  G^n  24,  which  have  no  such 
specific  aim,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  felicitous  presentation, 
because  they  are  unconsciously  pervaded  by  fine  ideas.  The 
dialogues  especially  are  full  of  dignity  and  human  feeling ;  the 
transitions  in  the  scenes  between  Abraham  and  his  visitors  18,  or 
between  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  are  instinctively  artistic ;  for 
delicacy  and  pathos  what  can  surpass  the  intercession  of  Judah, 
or  the  self-disclosure  of  Joseph  ?  The  vivid  touches  that  call  up 
a  whole  picture,  the  time-references  from  daybreak  through  the 
heat  to  evening-cool  and  night,  the  incidents  that  circle  round 
the  desert  wells,  the  constant  sense  of  the  place  of  cattle  alike  in 
the  landscape  and  in  life,  the  tender  consideration  for  the  flock 
and  herd  (cp  ^8,  3a,  33,  aay,  236)— all  these  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  pastoral  habit  has  not  ceased,  and  the  tales  that  belong 
to  it  are  told  from  mouth  to  mouth.     The  breath  of  poetry 
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sweeps  through  them ;  and  though  they  are  set  in  a  historic  frame 
which  distinctly  implies  a  reflectiye  effort  to  conceive  the  coarse 
of  human  things  as  a  whole,  they  have  not  passed  into  the  stage 
of  learned  arrangement ;  they  still  possess  the  freshness  of  the 
elder  time.  The  phraseology  of  J,  especially  in  all  that  concerns 
the  divine  action,  is  direct,  vigorous,  and  varied.  It  has  its  dis- 
tinctive turns  of  speech,  but  it  does  not  fall  into  set  formulae ;  it 
coins  new  phrases  for  new  situations,  frequently  uses  uncommon 
words,  and  possesses  a  wide  range  of  vocabulary.  J,  moreoveri 
loves  to  incorporate  snatches  of  ancient  song,  the  sayings — half 
proverb,  half  poem — in  which  long  observation  of  national  or 
tribal  circumstances  was  condensed ;  and  with  this  spontaneous 
reproduction  of  antiquity  it  presents  alike  the  moral  and  the 
immoral,  the  ideal  piety  of  Abraham  and  the  selfish  craft  of 
Jacob,  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  their  primitive  creation,  before 
incident  and  character  have  been  examined  and  sifted  by  the 
severer  conceptions  and  higher  standards  of  a  more  reflective  age. 
{0)  It  is  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  document 
gradually  took  shape  that  JT  is  concerned  much  more  with  places 
and  names  than  with  chronology.  In  his  love  of  etymologies, 
indeed,  he  is  not  peculiar,  but  in  his  use  of  them  he  sometimes 
differs  from  the  other  writers.  All  three  narratives  J  P  E,  for 
example,  have  a  common  play  on  the  name  Ishmael  Qea  i&^ 
i.y2o  21^7  .  2ltlA  Isaac,  similarly,  suggests  allusion  three  times 
over  17^"'  18^^""^*  21^  But  these  instances  do  not  properly 
illustrate  the  method  by  which  again  and  again  the  name  is  made 
to  suggest  some  real  feature  in  the  person  who  bears  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  or  some  illuminating  incident  which  called  it  forth, 
as  in  the  series  of  names  given  in  29  to  Jacob's  sons.  Often, 
indeed,  the  story  has  apparently  grown  out  of  the  name,  as  in 
the  interpretations  offered  by  both  J  and  E  of  Beer-sheba  21  and 
26,  or  the  explanations  of  Beer-lahai-roi  i6^^-,  Marah  Ex  15^^, 
and  Kibroth-hattaavah  Num  11^.  Other  stories  account  for  the 
origin  and  sanctity  of  particular  hallowed  objects  or  places,  such 
as  the  sacred  pillars  at  Bethel  and  on  Bachers  grave,  the 
sanctuaries  at  Shechem  and  Hebron,  at  Mizpah  in  Gilead,  and  at 
Penuel.  A  still  further  group  is  connected  with  the  supposed 
significance  of  some  rite  or  usage.  The  Wrestler  touches  Jacob*s 
thigh  80  that  he  limps ;  '  therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not 
the  sinew  of  the  hip  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto 
this  day '  Gen  32^^.     Through  the  mysterious  purpose  of  Yahweh 
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who  meets  Moses  on  his  way  back  to  Egjrpt  and  seeks  to  kill  him 
Ex  4^^~~^^  may  perhaps  be  discerned  a  reference  to  the  first  practice 
of  circumcision.  Bacon  has  characterized  stories  of  this  class  as 
'  aetiological  ^.'  A  similar  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  connexion 
of  the  death  of  the  first-bom  and  the  Passover  itP^-  • ;  and  another 
illustration  still  is  supplied  in  the  account  of  the  massacre  by  the 
Levites  322^-29  ^hich  obscurely  results  in  the  consecration  of 
the  tribe  to  Yahweh,  as  the  blessing  of  the  priesthood  is  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  difference  in  spirit  between  these  narratives 
and  those  of  P  will  be  noted  subsequently  (cp  chap  XIII  §  2f  p  235). 
(y)  The  interest  of  J  in  the  early  history  of  mankind  has  been 
already  signalized.  He  explains  the  gloomy  meaning  of  human 
toil  and  suffering.  He  concerns  himself  with  the  development 
of  the  arts,  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture,  building,  music,  and 
metal-working.  He  gathers  up  the  stories  of  remote  antiquity 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  giants  of  old  time  Gen  6^~^;  he 
relates  the  Flood  6^-8 ;  he  ascribes  husbandry  and  the  culture 
of  the  vine  to  Noah  9^^*  •.  He  is  the  first  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  other  nations ;  he  explains  the  diversities  of  language ; 
and  he  notes  the  movements  of  peoples,  the  rise  of  mighty  cities, 
and  the  foundation  of  great  empires  (cp  J  in  lo-ii).  These 
ancient  narratives  have  received  the  powerful  impress  of  the 
religion  of  Yahweh,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  by 
J  accommodates  them  to  Hebrew  thought.  How  far  they  imply 
a  process  of  collection  or  investigation  on  the  author's  part  cannot 
of  course  be  exactly  determined.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  grouped  and  correlated  owes  much  to 
a  systematic  purpose,  and  in  this  aspect  it  is  not  altogether 
inappropriate  to  speak  of  the  narratives  prefixed  to  his  account 
of  the  origins  of  Israel  as  the  product  of  something  analogous  to 
modem  research.  But  what  is  chiefly  noticeable  is  the  large 
view  of  human  affairs  which  is  thus  indicated.  Contrasted  with 
the  hostility  to  Canaanite  idolatries  manifested  in  D,  the  relations 
of  the  patriarchs  to  their  neighbours  in  J  are  for  the  most  part 
not  unfriendly  *.  And  in  the  single  story  Gen  34  which  points 
to  conflict,  the  conclusion  ^^  indicates  no  auspicious  result  for 
Israel,  while  the  language  of  49'^^'^  is  still  more  unfavourable. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  Israel  the  writer's  judgements  naturally 

*  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus  97  :  he  explains  '^^^*  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  reference  to  the  interpretative  function  of  the  priesthood. 
^  On  the  other  hand,  cp  the  doom  on  Canaan  in  Qen  9***  • . 
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vary*  An  odious  origin  is  assigned  to  Moab  and  Ammon ;  but 
the  magnanimity  of  Esau  is  described  with  full  recognition  of  his 
generous  and  chivalric  temper.  Traditions  of  intercourse  with 
the  east  are  still  reflected  in  the  pictures  of  the  descendants  of 
Nahor;  while  the  connexions  with  remoter  Arab  tribes  are  twice 
specified,  being  mentioned  both  in  the  lineage  of  Joktan  lo^*  • 
and  in  the  descendants  of  Eeturah  25^*  ••  J,  therefore,  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  Joseph  an  Egyptian  biide  41^,  or  to  provide 
Hoses  with  a  Midianite  wife  Ex  ^^\  whom  P,  however,  repeatedly 
ignores  '.  Moreover,  he  takes  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
religious  institutions  of  other  nations.  The  knowledge  of  Yahweh 
is  not  limited  to  the  chosen  race ;  homage  is  paid  to  him  in  the 
land  of  the  two  rivers ;  the  fame  of  Nimrod  is  sheltered  under 
his  name  Gen  10^ ;  his  benediction  is  invoked  by  Laban  upon 
Abraham's  servant  24^^.  Bebekah  inquires  of  him  apparently 
at  some  local  oracle  25^^  ;  and  Balaam  becomes  the  organ  of  his 
spirit  No  rigid  line  yet  separates  Israel  as  the  instrument  of 
Yahweh's  purpose  from  the  peoples  round. 

4.  The  inquiry  into  the  origins  of  J  encounters  a  very  delicate 
problem  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  place  of  its  composition. 
The  data  do  not  appear  to  be  decisive,  and  each  possibility  finds 
eminent  advocates. 

(a)  The  question  largely  depends  for  its  solution  on  the  view 
which  may  be  formed  concerning  the  source  of  the  patriarchal 
narratives.  That  they  have  arisen  out  of  traditions  is  conceded 
by  all^  But  how  did  the  traditions  themselves  arise?  The 
answer  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  they  were  formed 
in  the  localities  with  which  they  are  primarily  concerned.  A  story 
concerning  Bethel  would  not  be  framed  in  Hebron;  nor  an 
incident  east  of  the  Jordan  be  first  told  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  south.  The  insight  of  Geddes  pointed  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  these  connexions  with  particular  places  and  objects 
(chap  VII  §  8a  p  73) ;  but  when  attention  is  directed  to  them,  they 
are  discovered  to  partake  for  the  most  part  of  a  common  character. 
They  are  found  to  be  sacred  places,  and  the  stories  associated 
with  them  have  for  their  purpose  either  avowedly  or  implicitly 

'  She  is  not  named,  nor  her  sons,  either  in  Ex  6  or  Num  3,  though  Aaron's 
family  is  twice  chronicled.  The  last  passage,  which  is  expressly  entitled  the 
tdl^dhoth  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  stops  abruptly  with  the  enumeration  of  Aaron's 
four  sons. 

^  Cp  Gunkel  Genesis  (Hdkomm)  1901,  and  the  translation  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  it  by  Prof  W  H  Carruth,  under  the  title  The  Legends  qf  Genesis. 
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to  explain  the  mode  by  which  they  acquired  this  sanctity.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  narratives 
grouped  around  Bethel  cp  Gen  28^^'"^^.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  case.  At  Shechem  12''  in  middle  Canaan,  among  the 
oaks  of  Mamre  at  Hebron  13^^,  at  Beer-sheba  26^,  at  Beer-lahai- 
roi  in  the  south  16^*,  at  Penuel  across  the  Jordan  32^~2»  31^ 
altars  are  reared  or  divine  manifestations  occur.  These  stories^ 
therefore,  are  sanctuary-stories.  They  were  doubtless  current  at 
the  different  sacred  places  where  they  had  been  so  long  recited, 
and  whence  they  had  passed  out  among  the  people  at  large. 
Ultimately  they  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  local  priesthoods" ; 
and  their  collection  into  J  may  not  unfairly  perhaps  be  taken  to 
imply  that  these  sanctuaries  were  still  places  of  repute  when  his 
narratives  were  first  arranged.  That  many  of  them  retained  their 
popularity  into  the  eighth  century  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  references  of  Amos  and  Hosea\  Now  some  of  these 
sanctuaries  belong  to  the  central  country  in  contrast  to  the  south ; 
and  even  a  southern  sanctuary  like  Beernaheba  might  retain 
a  powerful  attraction  for  the  worshippers  of  the  north,  as  the 
pilgrimages  from  Ephraim  in  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II  sufficiently 
attest.  Hebron,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  such 
connexion  with  middle  Palestine.  Again,  while  Abraham  and 
Jacob  are  associated  with  both  central  and  southern  localities, 
Isaac  is  fixed  exclusively  in  the  N^geb  24^^ ;  he  is  described  at 
Gerar  and  at  Beer-sheba,  but  nothing  attaches  him  to  Hebron. 
Among  the  wives  of  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  Bachel  is  the  best 
beloved ;  and  her  death  and  burial  (marked  by  a  sacred  pillar) 
alone  are  mentioned.  Bound  her  son  Joseph  gathers  the  most 
striking  group  of  stories ;  and  the  tribes  that  spring  from  him 
belong  to  the  middle  and  the  east.  Yet  the  chief  actor  next  to 
Joseph  in  J's  cycle  is  Judah  37^^  43^  44^®  1®,  who  takes  the  lead 
instead  of  Beuben  37^^  42^^.  The  singular  tale  concerning  Judah* 
in  38  has  been  differently  interpreted :  does  it  convey  an  unfavour« 
able  judgement ;  or  is  it  merely  the  product  of  a  friendly  interest 
such  as  a  neighbour  might  not  unnaturally  show ;  or  can  it  be 
cited  as  the  witness  of  a  descendant  to  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  his  tribe  ?  At  any  rate  in  49^^*  •  the  function  of 
sovereignty  seems  ascribed  to  Judah.     Of  the  remoter  figures 

"*  Cp  chap  IX  ii  §  2/9  p  139. 

*  Thus,  Bethel  Am  4*  5'  Hos  4"  la* ;  Beer-sheba  Am  5^  8** ;  Sheohem  Hoa 
6* ;  Oilead  Hos  6«  la^^. 
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little  need  be  said.  J  associates  Lot  with  Abraham  and  depicts 
his  residence  in  Sodom ;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  he  is  the  progenitor  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  Hebrew 
peoples  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  Mosaic  age,  Caleb,  who 
settles  at  Hebron  Josh  15^^*  • ,  is  foremost  in  attempting  to  per- 
suade Israel  to  go  up  and  take  possession  of  the  land  (cp  J  in 
Num  13-14) ;  and  yet  later  stilly  the  language  of  one  of 
Balaam's  oracles  Num  24^"^  seems  to  look  forward  to  the  brilliant 
reign  of  David. 

(3)  To  neither  of  the  principal  divisions  of  later  time — geo- 
graphical or  political — do  the  predominant  interests  of  J  decisively 
point*.  Critical  judgement  has  consequently  been  much  divided, 
according  to  the  importance  attached  to  different  items  of  evidence. 
Thirty  years  ago  Schrader  placed  J  in  Ephraim,  relying  largely 
on  the  interest  shown  in  Shechem  Gen  34,  on  the  censure 
implied  in  38  on  Judah,  and  on  linguistic  points  of  contact  which 
he  believed  himself  able  to  detect  with  E  and  with  Hosea.  A 
different  distribution  of  difficult  passages  has,  however,  impaired 
the  value  of  these  last  items ;  and  the  indications  of  language  are 
too  slight  to  have  any  decisive  weight.  But  the  ascription  of  J 
to  Ephraim  received  the  powerful  support  of  Beuss,  Euenen,  and 
more  recently  Kautzsch.  Euenen'',  while  modifying  some  of 
Schrader's  judgements,  dwelt  on  the  &ct  that  Jacob-Israel  was 
'  originally  the  personification  of  the  tribes  which  ranged  them- 
selves round  Ephraim.'  The  chief  localities,  such  as  Bethel  and 
Shechem,  belong  to  middle  Canaan,  and  Transjordanic  sanctuaries 
like  Mahanaim^  and  Penuel  have  no  relation  to  the  South.  Even 
Beer-sheba  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  northern  Israel  Amos  5^ 
&\  For  the  southern  kingdom  a  long  catena  of  opinions  might 
easily  be  cited.  Starting  from  Ewald  this  view  might  be  traced 
through  Dillmann  on  the  one  hand  and  Wellhausen  and  Stade  on 
the  other.  It  is  maintained  by  a  large  consensus  of  scholars, 
among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  as  representatives  of 
different  lands  Budde,  Cornill,  Eittel,  Steuemagel,  Baudissin  and 
Gunkel,  in  Germany^,  Driver  in  this  country,  and  Bacon  in 

^  With  this  judgement  Gunkel  concurs :  '  certainly  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  two  collections  have  any  strong  partisan  tendency  in  favour  of  tlie 
North  and  South  kingdoms  respectively '  Legends  of  Qtn  135. 

^  Hex  999-239. 

®  Wellhausen,  Comp  des  Hex  (1889)  45,  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  J 
misunderstood  the  significance  of  the  name.  In  the  analysis  (Hex  ii)  the 
passage  Gten  32'*^"  is  ascribed  to  B4». 

^  Steuemagel  AUgem  EirU  aSi,  Baudissin  Eini  99,  Qunkel  Legends  qf  Gen  135. 
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America.  The  patriarchal  legends  of  J  open  with  the  partnership 
of  Abram  and  Lot  (of  whom  E  says  nothing);  they  locate 
Abram  in  Hebron  Gen  13^^  18^,  and  dwell  at  length  on  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  Isaac  is  connected  with 
the  land  of  the  South  24^^  25^^^;  and  even  Jacob  is  placed  in 
Hebron  37^^^  (cp  analysis  Hex  ii)  unless  Kuenen's  suspicion  of 
the  reading  be  allowed.  The  conquest  of  Hebron  by  Caleb  is 
a  prominent  incident  in  the  oldest  record  of  the  settlement  of 
the  tribes  in  J  Judg  i^^  •  •  cp  Josh  15^*"^^  (with  note  in  Hex  ii). 
Moreover  in  the  story  of  Jacob's  sons  Judah  Gen  37^^  takes  the 
place  assigned  by  E  to  Reuben  ^^  ^^^  while  in  the  Egyptian  scened 
Judah  is  again  prominent  43^  ^  44^^  ^^  ^\  The  legend  of  Tamar 
38  (as  Kuenen  freely  admitted)  shows  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  tribe  rather  than  'bitter  scorn'  (Beuss).  The 
presumptions  thus  created  in  favour  of  J  are  further  strengthened 
by  some  general  considerations.  The  grouping  of  the  tribal 
legends,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  history  of  Israel's  origins 
into  an  entire  scheme  of  the  story  of  the  human  race,  implies  the 
existence  of  a  strong  national  feeling  such  as  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Davidic  empire  to  create  (cp  infra  §  5).  The  reminiscences  of 
David's  career  and  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom, 
which  express  the  sense  of  Israel's  unity  and  its  place  in  the 
divine  purpose,  must  have  first  taken  literary  shape  in  Judah, 
within  the  range  of  the  new  capital  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  seem 
natural  that  such  a  movement  should  call  forth  further  effort  to 
portray  the  remoter  past  When  Kuenen  affirms  that  J's  literary 
merit  and  the  freedom  and  robustness  of  his  spirit  suit  Israel  far 
better  than  Judah,  it  must  be  replied  that  we  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  conditions  to  make  such  assertions  with  confidence  ^  Nothing 
that  we  know  of  Judah  entitles  us  to  deny  the  possibility  that  the 
kingdom  which  could  afterwards  produce  an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah 
was  not  capable  at  an  earlier  stage  of  organizing  its  ancient 
traditions  with  the  freshness  and  vigour  manifest  in  J^  This 
view  is  indeed  strengthened  on  grounds  of  general  probability  by 
the  fact  that  E  is  unanimously  assigned  to  Ephraim.  Is  it  likely, 
it  may  be  asked,  that  two  separate  documentary  collections  would 
be  made  at  no  great  distance  of  time  in  the  same  general  locality, 
founded  on  different  conceptions  of  the  patriarchal  history  ?  The 
two  groups  are  in  many  ways  allied,  so  as  to  be  connected  by  all 

^  Cp  also  Holzinger  Hex  163. 

^  Kuenen  and  Kautzsoh  themaelyeB  assign  J'  (see  §  6)  to  Judah. 
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critics  with  the  same  general  influences  of  prophetic  thought. 
But  they  are  distinguished  by  widely  divergent  conceptions  con- 
cerning the  period  at  which  the  personal  name  of  Tsrael's  Gh>d 
became  known.  Is  not  such  divergence  more  easily  interpreted 
as  due  to  the  existence  of  separate  religious  schools  in  the  two 
kingdoms  independently  than  as  the  product  of  irreconcilable 
views  within  the  same  area  of  traditions  gathered  from  the  same 
localities  and  dealing  with  similar  subject-matter?  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  case  seem  best  met  if  it  be  supposed  that  while  J  may 
contain  many  legends  of  Ephraimitic  origin,  they  were  never* 
theless  wrought  into  shape  and  connected  with  others  gathered 
from  Judean  sources  by  a  southern  hand. 

6.  For  convenience  of  exposition  J  has  hitherto  been  treated  as 
at  once  a  writing  and  a  writer.  A  single  person  could  have  but 
a  single  date  ;  or  at  least  he  could  belong  only  to  a  single  period. 
But  the  question  of  the  date  of  J  has  become,  under  the  influence 
of  modem  inquiry,  increasingly  complex,  as  it  has  been  recognized 
with  more  and  more  decision  thai  its  constituents  cannot  be 
regarded  as  uniformly  of  the  same  literary  age. 

(a)  In  its  general  aspects  J  has  been  designated  as  a  book  of 
national  history.  The  endeavour  to  account  for  Israel's  place  in 
Canaan,  his  origin  and  ancestry,  the  mutual  relations  of  his  tribes, 
their  wanderings  and  settlement,  could  hardly  have  arisen  until 
the  nation  had  acquired  a  firm  hold  of  its  possessions.  Beforeit 
could  tell  its  own  story,  it  must  have  established  its  unity  and 
consolidated  its  strength.  The  continuation  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Mosaic  age  into  the  days  of  Joshua  at  once  carries  the  date 
below  Moses  himself  and  its  reappearance  at  the  opening  of 
Judges"  points  lower  stilL  The  literary  evidence  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  J  through  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  must  be 
sought  elsewhere  ^  Its  recognition  of  course  practically  involves 
one  of  two  views :  either  an  ancient  document  descending  from 
a  much  earlier  age  was  imitated  and  supplemented  in  successive 
centuries,  at  the  hands  of  a  distinct  literary  school,  or  the  entire 
work  only  came  into  existence  at  a  later  time.  General  con- 
siderations plead  strongly  for  the  latter.  The  conception  of 
national  unity  which  underlies  the  representations  of  Jacob  and 
his  twelve  sons  can  scarcely  have  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  the 

^  On  Judg  I  see  Moore  Judges, 

^  See  especially  Budde  RieMer  und  Samutl,  whose  main  results  have  been 
widely  accepted.    Cp  Driver  LOT*  z6a  ff. 
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difficulties  and  disorganization  which  followed  the  settlement. 
Never  once,  in  the  age  of  the  Judges,  is  there  any  combined 
movement  among  the  scattered  tribes.  No  leader  ever  succeeds 
in  uniting  them  to  act  as  a  whole.  After  the  great  rising  under 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Judah  is  not  even  named  in  the  triumph- 
song.  Gideon  only  leads  the  central  group.  Jephthah  has  no 
influence  save  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  Samson  hardly  ever 
quits  the  slopes  on  the  south-west*.  Not  till  the  monarchy  were 
the  tribes  really  welded  into  one  people ;  and  only  then  could  the 
historians  begin  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  traditions  into 
coherent  form.  Historical  record  naturally  commences  with 
what  is  nearer,  and  only  slowly  advances  to  the  more  remote, 
as  reflexion  constantly  inquires  after  more  distant  causes,  and  at 
each  step  suggests  the  question  'what  happened  before?'  Much 
of  the  materials  of  the  books  of  Samuel  concerning  the  reign  of 
David  must  have  come  into  existence  in  his  own  age  or  soon 
after.  Their  reduction  to  writing  would  gradually  lead  to  the 
collection  and  organization  of  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  time^, 
and  the  fluctuating  mass  would  at  length  acquire  greater  con- 
sistency by  being  cast  into  a  series  starting  with  the  flrst  man 
and  presenting  a  continuous  view  of  the  history  of  the  race  ^. 

()3)  On  general  grounds  it  thus  becomes  probable  that  the  book 
of  national  history  designated  J  did  not  acquire  written  shape  till 

*  The  mention  of  the  Philistines  in  both  J  Qen  96^  ^^.  *  and  IS  ai'*  suggests 
some  carious  problems.  It  appears  to  be  established  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments that  the  Philistines  did  not  settle  in  the  cities  of  the  Sheph^la  until 
the  reign  of  Rameees  III  (cp  Sayce  Higher  CrUicism  183,  PaMarehal  Paiettine 
164,  iSa,  Eariy  JntMl  (1899)  90 ;  Maspero  The  Struggle  qf  the  NaJtUme  470)  at  a  date 
considerably  later  than  the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  suffered  severely  from 
them  until  the  reign  of  David.  But  in  the  book  of  Genesis  the  relations  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  with  them  are  friendly.  How  much  time  must  be 
allowed  after  the  Philistine  oppression,  before  the  remembrance  of  it  could 
have  been  so  far  lost  that  a  patriarch  could  be  represented  as  enjoying  the 
friendbhip  of  a  Philistine  king,  or  making  a  covenant  with  him  in  the  name 
of  Yahweh  Gen  96«». .  ? 

^  A  careful  distinction  must  of  course  be  made  between  the  formation  of 
legends  and  their  literary  record.  Gunkel  argues  that  no  patriarchal  legends 
originated  after  laoo  b.  0. ;  they  were  remodelled  and  received  fresh  applica- 
tions under  the  early  kings,  Legende  of  Gen  137. 

'  The  progress  of  Greek  historiography  confirms  this  general  view.  The 
logographers  with  their  schemes  of  genealogy  and  their  systematic  conception 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Greeks  in  the  shape  of  a  pedigree  of  Hellen  and  his 
three  sons,  follow  instead  of  preceding  the  recorders  of  nearer  events.  On 
the  growth  of  the  Anglo«Saxon  Chronicle  cp  ante  p  6.  At  first  extremely 
brief,  it  becomes  fuller  in  the  ninth  century.  Subsequently  it  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  work  by  Marianus  Scotus.  Asser's  L\fe  qf  Alfred  is  incorporated 
into  it.  Then  Florence  of  Worcester  builds  upon  Marianus  Scotus,  and  sets 
the  whole  in  a  frame  of  universal  history,  beginning  with  the  Creation  and 
embracing  a  survey  of  all  nations  ancient  and  modem. 
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the  period  of  the  monarchy.  Its  production  must  therefore  be 
fixed  in  the  interval  between  David  and  Solomon  on  the  one  hand 
and  Joaiah  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  on  the  other.  Many 
other  indications  tend  to  confirm  this  general  view,  (i)  In  the 
first  place  the  book  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  name  Tahweh  is 
of  primaeval  antiquity  a»nd  wide-spread  use.  But  the  names  of 
the  ancient  story  do  not  support  this  belie£  In  the  Mosaic  age 
names  compounded  with  Yahweh  are  exceedingly  rare:  among 
the  patriarchs  they  do  not  appear  at  all.  Their  names  are  com* 
pounded  with  £1,  such  as  Israel  '  may  El  strive/  Ishmael '  may 
El  hear".'  Only  with  the  time  of  David  do  names  compounded 
with  Tahweh  begin  to  enter  more  freely  ^  May  it  not  be  inferred 
that  a  construction  of  the  world's  history  which  regards  this 
divine  name  as  a  universal  possession  of  the  human  race  from  the 
first  days  cannot  have  been  framed  until  the  name  had  been  for 
some  time  commonly  employed  in  Israel  ?  This  aigument  points 
definitely  to  an  age  not  earlier  than  the  monarchy  ^  (ii)  The 

administration  of  Solomon  is  regarded  by  the  historian  as  the 
period  when  the  subjugation  of  the  Canaanites  was  practically 
complete  cp  i  Kings  9^^* ;  and  to  this  condition  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  the  curse  pronounced  on  Canaan  Gen  9^.  The 
traditional  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  Solomon  i  Kings  4^^  are 
those  indicated  in  G^n  15^^  Edom,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced 
by  David  cp  Gen  25^  Num  24^'^-,  in  the  ninth  century  regains 
its  freedom ;  and  so  when  Esau  returns  on  his  way  into  Seir 
Gen  33^^,  he  retires  into  a  stately  independence  ^.  To  this  age, 
likewise,  does  Brugsch  on  contemporary  monumental  grounds 
assign  the  origin  of  such  names  as  2iaphenath-paneah  and  Poti- 
phera  Gen  41^^  ^,  while  Lagarde  believes  them  to  be  still  later, 
ascribing  them  to  the  time  of  Psammetichus  I  and  Necho^  663- 
595  BcA      To  the  ninth  century  also,  does  the  language  of 

«  Monumental  eyidenoe  gives  tu  also  Jaoob-El  and  Joseph-Ely  with  the 
probability  that  Isaac  and  other  similar  forms  have  been  truncated.  Cp 
Gray  JJe&reio  Proper  Nanus  914. 

^  Gray,  Und  959,  reckons  seventeen. 

«  Cp  KOnig  EifOeit  in  das  AT  (1893)  906. 

'  Edom  revolted  under  Joram  9  Kings  8**>,  was  again  conquered  by 
Amaziah  14^  ^^,  but  finally  broke  loose  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  x6*. 

'  Brugsch  SteiniMchrift  und  Bibdvnri  (1893)  83. 

/  Lagarde  MittheiJUAngen  III  999.  See  on  the  other  hand  Sayce  Academy, 
Jan  93,  1892,  p  91,  Eady  History  qf  the  Hebrews  84,  and  Expository  Times  x  173 
(Jan  1899).  For  further  discussion  see  Tomkins  Life  and  Times  qf  Joseph  (1891) 
50 ;  Holzinger  Genesis  (in  the  Kureer  Hand'CommentaTf  1898)  997  937 ;  Dillmann 
Qenesis  ii  341  375 ;  Lieblein  P3BA  (1898)  904-908.     Gunkel  asserts  that '  the 
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Jofih  6*^  point,  when  Jericho  was  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab 
I  Kings  16^^.  (iii)  How  far  the  references  to  the  past  in 

eighth-oentury  prophecy  rest  definitely  on  present  literary  forms 
cannot  be  decided  with  certainty;  the  data  are  too  few.  Amos  2^^ 
already  specifies  forty  years  as  the  period  of  the  wanderings^ 
a  number  which  J  does  not  name,  though  it  is  implied  in  the 
doom  pronounced  on  the  generation  that  left  Egypt  Num  14.  It 
must  be  recognized  as  possible  that  such  allusions  as  those  con- 
tained in  Am  2^*  Hos  12^-  ^^*  9^^  Mic  6^-  might  be  founded  on 
traditions  still  orally  transmitted  ^  But  the  general  religious 
development  implied  in  the  preaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
Ephraim,  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  in  Judah,  points  to  a  well-established 
background  of  usage  and  phraseology  which  is  best  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  recorded  narrative  &miliar  to  the  people  whom 
they  addressed ;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  side  glance  of  Hosea 
at  written  laws  8^.  These  phenomena  converge  on  a  date  between 
850  and  750  B  c  as  the  probable  period  of  the  first  reduction  of 
J*8  traditions  into  written  form  ^ 

0.  A  further  question,  however,  arises  when  the  contents  of  J 
are  examined.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  they  capnot 
be  regarded  as  altogether  homogeneous.  One  passage  only,  the 
Covenant-words  of  Ex  34^^^"**  cp  ^,  is  formally  ascribed  to  a 
written  source  ^  The  materials  of  the  rest  betray  abundant 
diversity.  There  are  snatches  of  antique  song ;  there  are  popular 
sayings  about  the  ancient  tribes  and  tales  of  their  tribal  sires ; 
there  are  dim  allusions  to  the  origins  of  religious  customs  and 
institutions ;  and  earlier  still  there  are  traces  of  literary  depen* 
dence  (so  we  are  assured)  on  actual  cuneiform  record  \  Contrast 
with  these  the  lofty  passages  proclaiming  the  name  and  attributes 
of  Tahweh,  announcing  his  sovereignty  over  the  world  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  government  of  the  earth.  Obviously  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  narrative  has  been  wrought,  whether 

names  which  were  frequently  heard '  in  the  seventh  century, '  had  eertainly 
been  known  in  earlier  times '  {Legtnds  qf  Qtn  139). 

•  Cp  Driver  LOT*  133. 

^  Steuemagel,  AUgem  EifU  980,  suggests  the  ninth  century,  cp  Gunkel 
Ltlftndt  qf  Oen  14a  and  Duif  OT  TfuU  ii.  Baudissin,  Einl  99,  inclines  to  the 
lower  date. 

^  These  *  words,'  however,  are  clearly  poet-Mosaic,  as  is  shown  by  their 
injunctfon  of  the  three  feasts  of  the  agricultural  year  adopted  after  the 
settlement,  and  the  mention  of  the  house  of  Yahweh'*,  an  ezpiession  not 
elsewhere  used  of  the  Mosaic  Tent  (unless  in  Josh  6'*  ?  cp  a  Sam  19^. 

'  On  Milcah  and  Iscah  Gen  ii**  cp  Sayce  Eightr  CrUieinn  z6o;  otherwise 
Gunkel  Qen  (Hdkomm)  149. 

O  2 
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for  the  patriarchal  or  the  Mosaic  age,  have  not  been  all  of  one 
piece :  they  have  sprung  from  different  minds  at  different  times. 
This  was  the  truth  which  lay  behind  the  firagment-hypothesis  of 
the  older  criticism ;  is  it  possible  to  restate  it  in  more  suitable 
form  ?  The  detiuled  proof  must  be  sought  in  the  notes  appended 
to  the  analysis  Hex  ii :  a  few  general  observations  only  are  here 
offered.  The  investigations  of  Wellhausen,  Budde*  Bruston^, 
Euenen,  and  subsequent  scholars®  have  disclosed  a  number  of 
significant  phenomena. 

(a)  In  the  early  history  of  mankind  as  related  by  J  Gen  s^^ii, 
there  are  various  traces  of  incorporation  or  addition.  Such  perhaps 
is  the  description  of  the  four  rivers  and  their  mysterious  con- 
nexion with  the  Garden  of  Eden  2^^^^  ;  and  such  also  the  refer- 
ence to  the  tree  of  life  2'  3'^  ^^.  A  contrast,  again,  is  discernible 
between  some  of  the  elements  of  4 ;  where  Gain  is  presented  in 
two  quite  different  characters,  the  murderer  doomed  to  wander  an 
exile  from  Tahweh's  face  ^-ig*^  and  the  successful  father  of  the 
inventors  of  the  arts  17-24^  Qne  line  of  descent  is  traced  through 
his  posterity;  but  a  second,  to  which  Noah  belongs,  is  derived 
through  Seth  ^^  How,  moreover,  is  the  progress  of  civilization 
to  be  explained  aftier  the  Flood?  Did  Noah  and  his  fiunily  possess 
all  the  crafts  ?  A  study  of  the  fragments  of  the  table  of  the 
dispersion  set  forth  in  10  by  the  side  of  the  united  peoples  all 
speaking  one  language  in  ii^~^  again  suggests  a  diversity  of 
source,  the  story  of  Noah  and  his  deliverance  being  independent 
of  that  of  Cain  and  his  posterity.  In  this  view  the  narrative  of 
the  Deluge  has  been  added  from  an  independent  cycle,  and  did 
not  form  part  of  the  series  in  the  earliest  J^  Whether  the 
additions  to  the  Eden  story  were  also  derived  from  the  source 
which  yielded  Noah  cannot  be  positively  determined ;  but  it  may 
be  at  least  regarded  as  not  improbable-^;  and  the  secondary 
symbol  J'  may  denote  them. 

«  DU  Bm  Urg$8chieMe  (1883). 

^  Lea  Deux  Jihovistes  (Montauban,  1885). 

^  Cp  ComiU  Einleitung  in  das  ^r  §  11  6-7,  and  the  two  works  of  Baoon. 

^  See  notes  in  Hex  U.  A  more  elaborate  analysis  has  been  recently 
offered  by  Gunkel  Oen  (Hdkomm)  91-94. 

^  Budde  farther  conjectures  that  this  cycle  also  started  with  a  narrative 
of  creation  on  which  F  afterwards  based  the  story  now  found  in  Gton  1-2^*. 
A  genealogy  in  ten  steps  then  led  through  Seth  to  Noah,  of  which  he  finds 
traces  in  4^*  5^  ^  ^.  After  the  Flood  a  similar  genealogy  led  in  seven  stages 
from  Shem  through  Terah  to  Abraham.  For  these  incorporations  Budde 
suggests  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  that  there  is  no 
allusion  to  Noah  in  extant  literature  till  the  exile  Ezek  14^*  ^  Is  54*. 

/  Comill,  however,  SirU  S  xi  7,  denies  it. 
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(ff)  The  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  age  occasionally  indicate 
similar  diversity  of  source.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  for 
example,  that  the  story  of  Abram  passing  off  Sarai  as  his  sister 
at  Pharaoh's  court,  and  that  of  Isaac  dealing  similarly  with 
Rebekah  at  Gerar,  belonged  originally  to  the  same  series  of 
traditions.  How,  then,  are  such  duplicates  to  be  explained  save 
as  the  literary  product  of  earlier  and  later  hands  ?  In  this  case 
the  second  story  seems  the  simpler.  Isaac  announces  Eebekah 
as  his  sister  Gen  26"^,  but  her  real  relationship  is  discovered 
before  any  casual  infringement  of  it  has  occurred  ^^.  The  story 
of  Abram  exhibits  everything  upon  a  grander  scale.  The  court 
is  in  no  little  Philistine  city ;  it  is  that  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
Nile.  Sarai  is  the  observed  of  princes  12^^,  and  her  entry  into 
the  royal  palace  secures  for  Abram  abundant  wealth.  No  acci- 
dental disclosure  brings  the  truth  to  light ;  strokes  of  super- 
natural chastisement  alight  upon  the  throne  whose  occupant 
has  unwittingly  violated  the  rights  of  a  guest  ^'^.  So  dangerous 
a  visitor  must  be  courteously  dismissed,  and  a  royal  escort  con- 
veys Abram  with  his  wife  and  his  possessions  across  the  frontier  ^^. 
The  heightened  detail  of  this  story,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
direct  intervention  of  Yahweh  on  Abram's  behalf,  were  no  doubt 
designed  for  the  patriarch's  honour;  and  they  indicate  a  more 
reflective  view  of  the  whole  transaction  than  the  simple  naturalism 
of  26'""^^  *.  Attention  has  been  already  directed  to  the  probability 
that  the  Mosaic  story  has  received  similar  additions  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Aaron  beside  Moses  as  his  spokesman  in  Ex  4^^^^^  and 
kindred  passages  ^ 

(>)  A  third  group  of  enlargements  will  be  found  in  the  occa- 
sional hortatory  expansions  of  varying  length  which  make  their 
secondary  character  felt  by  delicate  indications  of  disturbance  in 
the  text,  such  as  lack  of  proper  grammatical  sequence,  or  variations 
in  the  Greek  version,  these  latter  presenting  themselves  with 
peculiar  frequency  when  there  is  often  reason  upon  other  grounds 
to  suspect  intrusions  into  the  original  narrative.  Illustrations  of 
such  insertions  may  be  found  in  the  repeated  lists  of  Canaanite 
nations  ^,  or  in  the  religious  declarations  ascribed  to  Moses  in  his 

*  It  is  shown  in  Eex  ii  that  ia^^-13^  really  interrupts  the  story  of  the 
immigration  of  Abram  and  Lot,  cp  Gunkel  Edhomm  (1901)  154. 

^  Cp  ante  p  180^.  Different  elements  may  be  traced  in  the  repreaentation 
of  the  conquest  in  Joshua,  cp  chap  XYII  §  3  (i)  i9. 

«  Cp  Ex  3»  Hex  a  Similar  enumerations  will  be  found  in  Ex  3"  13"  33-'  ^ 
33'  34"  cp  Deut  f  ao"  Josh  3»<>  9^  ii»  la^  34^1. 
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interriewB  with  Phanoh*.  Saeh  expansions  often  appear  in 
nairatiyes  where  a  erud^  and  more  primitiTe  style  of  represen- 
tation passes  suddenly  into  one  of  loftier  thought,  so  that  eren 
without  evidence  of  textual  interruption,  sforitual  incongruity 
sugg^ts  the  presence  of  a  fresh  hand.  This  is  the  probable 
explanation  of  passages  like  Gen  18"""  »br-«a  j^jl  34*"* 
Num   14"-. 

(A)  The  union  of  J  and  E  seems  to  have  begott^i  another 
series  of  extensions,  which  are,  however,  so  fur  in  the  style  of 
J's  own  thought  that  they  may  be  included  in  a  general  survey 
of  additions  to  his  original  cycle.  Thus  (}en  22^^^^*  is  plainly 
dependent  on  the  narrative  of  E  which  precedes,  yet  its  solemn 
recitation  of  Yahweh's  oath  places  it  in  connexion  with  J.  Its 
language  also  recalls,  though  not  without  slight  differences,  the 
divine  promises  previously  reported  by  J  in  12^  and  13^*.  A  series 
of  later  references  to  the  form  or  to  the  contents  of  this  oath  falls 
into  the  same  group  of  editorial  enlargements  2&^^  y^yjr-i^ 
Ex  32^-"  (cp  chap  XVI  §  1). 

(*)  Finally  the  two  brief  collections  of  law  in  J,  one  connected 
with  the  Passover  Ex  13^*  *,  the  second  founded  on  the  Covenant- 
words  34^^"  9  both  show  marks  of  amplification  bringing  them 
into  closer  conformity  with  later  style  ^  But  in  these  cases  (as 
in  the  exhortation  in  19^^^)  the  peculiar  parallels  with  D  point 
in  the  direction  of  a  Deuteronomic  redaction  (cp  chap  XVI  §  2a). 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine  how  far  the  various  series 

«  Cp  Ex  7"  8i«»  «2«»  9I*-"  »«».  lo^*' «.  These  passages  are  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  hortatory  expansions  designed  to  emphasize  the  religious  lesson  of 
the  great  conflict.  The  grounds  for  this  view  are  in  no  single  case  decisive, 
but  they  acquire  strength  by  mutual  support.  In  each  passage  there  is  a  more 
or  less  definite  disturbance  of  the  context,  most  clearly  yisible,  perhaps,  in 
lo^**  ^y  where  Moses  is  sent  to  Pharaoh  for  the  first  time  in  the  narrative 
without  a  message,  while  an  explanation  of  the  divine  purpose  is  supplied 
instead  in  terms  showing  affinities  with  D  (cp  Hex  ii  and  the  rearrangement 
of  the  text  in  Sam).  In  8^^  ®  has  a  slightly  different  form  of  words,  *■  that 
thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  no  other  save  Yahweh  *  cp  Is  45^^  '^  &c ; 
similarly  ^  Hhat  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  Yahweh  the  Lord  \®^  God]  of 
all  the  earth.*  The  relation  of  these  affirmations  of  the  unqualified  sovereignty 
of  Yahweh  to  the  history  of  Hebrew  monotheism  would  involve  inquiries 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  here  :  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
formula  'know  that  I  am  Yahweh*  7^^  lo'*^  coincides  with  the  frequent 
phrase  of  P,  e  g  7*  cp  ^rj^\  Extremely  rare  elsewhere  Deut  09'  i  Kings  ao"  ^, 
unrepresented  in  the  earlier  prophetic  literature,  it  suddenly  becomes  one  of 
the  catchwords  of  Ezekiel  who  employs  it  more  than  sixty  times.  Its  occur- 
rence in  7^*^  is  rendered  more  suspicious  by  the  contrast  of  the  pronoun 
directly  following  (03»  for  »3H,  but  cp  Driver  Dtfut  321). 

^  Baudissin  argues  EirU  131  that  34'^^  depends  on  the  imagery  of  Hosea,  and 
ii-s«  is  not  older  than  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century. 
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indicated  in  /3-d  may  really  be  ascribed  to  a  common  editorial 
hand.  The  language  of  many  of  these  passages  shows  a  gradual 
approximation  to  the  school  of  D,  whose  striking  phraseology  can 
hardly  have  been  a  new  and  sudden  creation.  The  roots  of  D's 
copious  hortatory  style  may  be  sought  not  unnaturally  in  the 
religious  vocabulary  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  and  many 
of  the  secondary  elements  of  J  and  JE  (if  not  all)  may  with 
great  probability,  therefore,  be  carried  into  the  seventh  century. 
Concerning  the  process  of  union  more  will  be  said  hereafter 
(chap  XVI).  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present  that 
other  books,  notably  those  of  the  eighth-century  prophets — and 
pre-eminently  the  writings  of  Isaiah  among  these  —  are  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  undergone  at  various  seasons, 
early  or  late,  similar  editorial  treatment,  by  the  insertion  of 
explanatory  clauses,  or  of  longer  passages  designed  to  fill  up 
intervals  and  effect  new  connexions.  The  ancient  collections 
were  not  rigidly  closed.  It  was  a  pious  work  to  adorn  them 
with  fresh  material  illustrative  of  the  purposes  or  contributing 
to  the  honour  of  Yahweh.  There  is  no  record  of  the  production 
of  J  analogous  to  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  regard  it,  when  it  first  became  known,  as  limited  to 
a  single  copy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  collection  may  have 
existed  in  different  forms  in  different  places.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been  continued  by  divers 
hands  in  divers  monasteries.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Alfred  the 
texts  appear  in  tolerably  close  agreement ;  after  his  time  varia- 
tions become  more  frequent  and  more  material.  It  is  even 
possible  to  infer  from  special  circumstances  in  a  particular  MS, 
in  what  monastery  it  may  have  been  prepared  ^  In  a  similar 
manner  the  two  great  versions  of  the  patriarchal  story  J  and  E 
can  with  great  probability  be  ascribed  to  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim.  But  each  may  have  existed  in  more  than 
one  form  ;  and  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  aggregation  which  they 
both  display  (though  J  presents  them  in  larger  measure)  may  be 
provisionally  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  documents, 
even  before  their  imion,  had  passed  through  various  stages,  so 
that  J  may  be  the  issue  of  perhaps  two  centuries  of  literary 
growth  (850-650  Bc). 

*  Cp  ohap  I  $  2a  p  4. 


CHAPTER    Xn 

CHABACTEKI8TICS    AND    ORIGINS    OF    E 

^  Side  by  side  with  J  in  the  combined  narrative  of  JE  nina  the 
second  document  (cp  chap  YI  §  1)  designated  E.  In  actual  quantity 
it  is  much  smaller,  as  in  scope  it  is  more  contracted,  than  the 
parallel  story  with  which  it  is  so  closely  united.  M oreoyer  the 
two  forms  of  the  tradition  exhibit  so  many  common  features  of 
style  and  expression  that  their  discrimination  is  often  difficult; 
much  imcertainty  must  frequently  attach  to  the  partition ;  and 
even  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  is  composite, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  conflicting  detail,  the  allotment 
of  the  several  passages  can  only  claim  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
bability. In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  analysis  of  E  out  of  JE 
cannot  attain  the  security  with  which  P  may  be  separated  from 
the  total  product  PJE.  Tet  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that 
this  uncertainty  only  affects  the  items  of  less  importance ;  the 
main  contents  and  character  of  the  document  can  be  determined 
with  sufficient  cleamesa 

1.  The  entry  of  E  into  the  field  of  Israel's  early  history  is 
apparently  reserved  till  the  age  of  Abraham.  No  clear  trace  of 
this  source  can  be  discovered  before  ^  Had  it  contained  a  view 
of  the  world's  history,  similar  to  that  of  J,  it  is  probable  that 
some  portions  of  it  would  still  survive,  as  in  other  cases  (e  g  the 
story  of  the  plagues,  or  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea)  where  three 
sets  of  representations  PJE  can  all  be  detected.  The  critical 
schools  are,  therefore,  almost  unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that 
E  made  no  attempt  to  connect  the  traditions  of  Israel  with  any 
survey  of  the  progress  of  humanity  or  the  distribution  of  the 
nations  ^  Tet  some  beginning  was  necessary,  and  the  language 
of  Gen  20^^  and  Josh  24'  seems  to  carry  the  story  of  Abraham 
back  to  the  ancestral    connexions  in  Mesopotamia  before  his 

*  For  Dillmann's  view  of  possible  S  elements  in  Gen  4  see  note  on  Gen  4^ 
Hex  ii. 

^  Gunkel  toggests,  Legetids  qf  Oen  134,  that  the  primeval  stoiy  was  regarded 
as  too  heathenish  to  deserve  preservation. 
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'  wandering '  into  Canaan.  Once  in  the  land  which  his  descen- 
dants were  to  occupy  Gen  15^  the  account  of  his  family  relations 
proceeds  side  by  side  with  that  of  J.  In  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  at  the  court  of  Gerar  20,  of  the  expulsion  of  Hagar 
21*^21^  of  the  covenant  with  Abimelech  21^*"^  8i-82^  jj  j^j^g 
parallel  with  J  (cp  the  Synoptical  Tahlei^y  while- in  the  account  of 
the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  a  fresh  element  is  contributed 
to  the  delineation  of  Elohim's  dealings  with  the  patriarch.  Simi- 
larly the  rivalry  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  flight  of  the  latter  and 
his  vision  at  Bethel,  follow  in  both  narratives ;  and  E  relates  at 
length  the  marriages  of  Jacob,  and  the  incidents  of  his  intercourse 
with  Laban.  After  Jacob's  return  with  his  sons  to  the  land  of 
his  youth,  the  interest  of  E  is  concentrated  on  Joseph,  whose 
fortunes  in  Egypt  are  described  with  great  fullnesa  The 
migration  of  Jacob  in  answer  to  Joseph's  summons  is  divinely 
sanctioned,  and  he  goes  down  to  Egypt  imder  Elohim's  protection 
46^~^, .  where  his  last  act  is  to  predict  the  return  of  his  descen- 
dants to  the  land  which  he  had  conquered  with  sword  and  bow 
^20-22,  The  dying  Joseph  exacts  a  promise  from  his  people  that 
they  will  carry  up  his  mummy  with  them  when  they  depart,  and 
the  narrative  then  passes  to  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites,  the 
birth  of  Moses,  the  great  commission  entrusted  to  him  to  bring 
forth  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  Elohim  at  Horeb  Ex  3^^,  and 
the  solemn  revelation  of  Elohim  by  the  new  name  Yahweh  ^^. 
In  the  delineation  of  Moses  and  his  age,  E  takes  again  and  again 
a  highly  independent  course.  But  the  main  outlines  of  his  story 
are  natiirally  drawn  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of  J.  The 
demand  for  Israel's  liberation,  the  resistance  of  Pharaoh,  the 
consequent  plagues,  the  final  hour  of  escape,  the  dangers  of  pur- 
suit, the  triumph  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters  when  the 
Egyptians  are  engulfed,  all  follow  in  rapid  succession.  The 
march  to  Horeb  carries  out  the  divine  command,  and  there  the 
Ten  Words  are  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  a  covenant  instituted 
on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  '  words '  running  closely  parallel  with 
those  of  J  cp  infra  §  2«.  With  these  *  words '  a  book  of  *  judge- 
ments'  is  now  combined,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  inserted  among  them  from  some  other  place.  After  the 
Covenant-ceremony  24^'^  Moses  and  Joshua  ascend  the  mountain 
that  Moses  may  receive  the  tables  of  stone  ^^^^^a,  and  thence  in 
32  they  descend  to  find  the  people  dancing  round  the  golden 
cal£     The  great  apostasy  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Tent  of 
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Meeting  33^'^^,  the  description  of  its  constmcdon  haring  been 
apparently  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  longer  and  more  elaborate 
account  of  the  Levitical  Dwelling  25-30  35-4a    Two  striking 
scenes  at  the  Tent  illustrate  E's  conception  of  the  prophetic  gift 
and  the  eminence  of  Moses  Num  ii**b-«>  12^"*",  while  in  the 
subsequent  narratives  of  the  mission  of  the  spies,  the  revolt  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  the  request  for  permission  to  pass 
through  Edom,  E  runs  side  by  side  with  J.     After  the  passage 
of  the  Amon  Num  21^^^"  B,  like  J,  relates  the  overthrow  of 
Sihon,  the  visit  of  Balaam  to  Balak,  and  the  Israelite  worship  of 
the  Baal  of  Poor ;  and  the  story  of  Moses'  leadership  concludes 
with  the  charge  by  Yahweh  to  Joshua  at  the  sanctuary  Deut  31^^ 
^j  the  Blessing  which  Moses  bestows  upon  the  tribes  33,  and  the 
brief  mention  of  his  death  and  burial  in  the  land  of  Moab  34^- • 
Joshua  then  institutes  preparations  for  the  passage  of  the  Jordan ; 
Jericho  is  reconnoitred  by  spies,  and  after  the  solemn  crossing  of 
the  river  the  city  is  attacked  and  falls.     By  the  capture  of  Ai  and 
the  subsequent  battle  of  Beth-horon  Joshua  secures  the  posses- 
sion of  middle  Canaan ;  in  the  south  he  allots  Hebron  to  Caleb 
the  Kenizzite  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Judah ;  and  after 
arranging  for  a  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  tribes  not  yet 
settled,  he  finally  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  his  people  at  Shechem 
when  they  pledge  themselves  by  covenant  to  the  loyal  service  of 
Yahweh  Josh  24.    But  the  narrative  did  not  stop  there :  it  was 
continued,  so  it  would  seem  probable,  through  the  age  which 
followed  the  settlement,  into  the  early  history  of  the  monarchy*. 
2.  The  narrative  whose  chief  contents  have  been  thus  enu- 
merated, has  not  escaped  repeated  editorial  handling,  analogous 
to  that  already  traced  in  J.      In  the  successive  combinations 
which  it  has  sustained  with    other    Pentateuchal    documents, 
J  D  F,  it  has  undergone  transpositions  and  curtailments  which 
place  its  original  form  beyond  our  reach.      But  these  do  not 
affect  its  spirit,  nor  disguise  its  style ;  it  may  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  order  of  all  its  contents,  but  its  chief 
affinities  can  still  be  securely  traced.   These  place  it  unmistakably 
by  the  side  of  J,  in  contrast  on  the  one  hand  with  D,  and  on  the 
other  with  F.      Its  patriarchal  narratives  deal  with  many  of 
the  same  episodes  ^  and  repeatedly  use  the  same  terminology  as 

^  On  the  presence  of  S  in  Judges  and  Samuel  cp  Moore  Judges,  and  Budde 
Samua  (in  Haupt's  SBOT),  and  Eichier  und  SamueL 

^  It  has  been  already  noted  p  191  that  the  group  of  legends  in  which  Lot 
figures  is  unrepresented  in  B. 
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J  ^  Its  Covenant-words  run  parallel  with  those  of  J,  and  its  law 
of  the  plurality  of  altars  Ex  20^*  •  differentiates  it  at  once  from 
the  central  conceptions  of  D  and  F^  But  amid  these  general 
resemblances  there  are  numerous  and  important  divergences  of 
detail,  to  some  of  which  attention  must  be  invited. 

(o)  To  S,  in  the  first  place,  belongs  a  peculiar  and  highly 
interesting  view  of  the  progress  of  revelation*  Three  stages  of 
religious  development  are  clearly  marked  in  his  narrative.  While 
J  regards  the  progenitors  of  the  race  and  the  Mesopotamian 
kindred  of  Abraham  as  alike  worshippers  of  Yahweh,  £  affirms 
that  the  forefathers  of  Israel  '  beyond  the  river '  were  idolaters 
Josh  24'.  The  wives  of  Jacob,  accordingly,  bring  their  '  strange 
gods'  with  them  Qcen  35^~^  among  them  being  the  household 
images  which  Bachel  '  stole '  from  her  father  to  bear  away  with 
her  to  her  distant  home  31  ^^  By  what  means  Abraham  had 
learned  the  higher  truth,  and  become  a  'prophet'  20"^,  the 
existing  narrative  does  not  relate.  But  he  is  conscious  that  he 
acts  under  the  will  of  Elohim  20^,  who  vouchsafes  so  manifestly 
to  be  '  with  him '  that  even  the  king  of  Gterar  can  recognize  the 
divine  aid  in  his  life  21^.  To  Jacob,  however,  the  vision  of 
Elohim's  angels  makes  known  his  presence  in  such  wise  that  as 
he  returns  to  the  place  of  revelation  he  can  no  longer  endure  the 
homage  offered  by  his  family  and  their  dependants  to  *"  strange 
gods,'  and  the  first  act  of  religious  reformation  takes  place  when 
they  are  buried  under  the  oak  at  Shechem  35^.  The  revelation 
of  Elohim  is  followed  by  that  of  Yahweh  Ex  3^^,  in  whose  name 
Moses  is  instructed  to  announce  his  mission  to  lead  forth  his 
people.  In  the  subsequent  narrative,  therefore,  this  name  is 
freely  used  by  £  as  well  as  J,  though  there  still  remain  passages 
marked  by  the  preferential  employment  of  the  designation 
Elohim  (eg  1 3^7-19  18^2..)  besides  its  repeated  occurrence  in 
phrases  such  as  '  the  angel  of  Elohim,'  the  '  mount  of  Elohim,' 
and  even  '  the  rod  of  Elohim.' 

(3)  Corresponding  to  this  ascending  sequence  is  the  change  in 
the  form  and  method  of  divine  communication.  The  anthropo* 
morpkic  character  of  the  appearance  and  action  of  Deity  in  J  is 
far  less  prominent  in  £.  He  relates  no  stories  of  personal 
conflict,  such  as  that  of  the  mysterious  wrestler  with  Jacob '',  or 

«  Cp  the  Table  of  '■  Words  190-937.  *  Cp  chap  VIII  i  (  I^  p  83. 

*  Gunkel,  howeyer,  finds  an  element  of  E  in  Gen  32*^  ••  «•.  w^  cp  Hex  ii 
Gen  sa'®*. 
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the  attempt  of  Yahweh  to  kill  Moses  in  the  inn  upon  the  way 
to  Egypt  He  does  not  even  describe  the  gracious  visit  to 
Abraham's  tent,  or  the  protecting  presence  which  stood  by  the 
sleeping  fugitive  Gen  28^  on  the  way  from  Beer-sheba  to  Haran ; 
when  Elohim  comes  it  is  in  vision  15^,  or  in  a  dream  by  night 
20^  31**  46*  •.  The  prominence  of  the  dream  in  E  (cp  *ioi)  is 
especially  characteristic ;  and  marks  in  particular  the  story  of 
Joseph  alike  in  Canaan  37  and  in  Egypt  40  41.  But  there  are 
other  revealing  agencies.  Though  Elohim  does  not  himself 
appear,  save  to  the  eye  that  is  veiled  in  nightly  sleep  from  out- 
ward things,  his  '  angel '  can  call  out  of  heaven  by  day  to  the 
weeping  Hagar  21^"^,  or  warn  Abraham  to  do  no  harm  to  his 
son  22^^  ^  At  other  times  this  manifestation  of  the  divine 
personality  is  pluralized,  as  in  the  dream  of  Jacob  at  Bethel  28^^ 
by  which  he  recognizes  the  '  place '  as  the  '  house  of  Elohim '  ^^, 
and  again  at  Mahanaim  32^  where  he  identifies  them  as  '  Elohim's 
host  (Mahaneh).'  In  the  Mosaic  age  the  angel  of  Elohim  marches 
in  front  of  the  host  (or  camp,  «&  Mahaneh)  of  Israel  Ex  14^',  but 
withdraws  to  the  rear  in  the  shape  of  cloud  and  darkness  to 
check  the  Egyptian  advance^.  In  thick  darkness  also  does 
Elohim  abide  upon  the  mount,  when  thunder  and  lightning, 
trumpet-blast  and  smoke,  reveal  his  presence  20^^  ^\  But  at  the 
Tent  of  Meeting,  when  Moses  has  passed  within,  the  cloudy  pillar 
descends  and  stands  at  the  entrance  to  speak  with  him  33^* ;  it  is 
the  signal  for  worship,  as  Deity  thus  appears  before  his  people. 
With  Moses,  indeed,  his  communion  is  of  the  closest  kind.  He 
speaks  with  him  face  to  face,  as  one  man  to  another  33^^;  'mouth 
to  mouth'  is  their  intercourse,  so  that  Moses  is  privileged  to 
behold  his  very  form  Num  12*.  But  this  is  reserved  for  Moses 
alone,  in  a  task  of  exceptional  labour  and  difficulty.  Yet  even  in 
the  future  the  gracious  presence  of  Elohim  will  not  be  wholly 
withdrawn.  His  angel  will  accompany  Israel  to  the  place  which 
he  has  prepared  for  them  Ex  23^^ :  and  when  they  are  established 
in  the  land  of  his  gift,  Elohim  will  be  still  at  hand  in  the  sanc- 
tuary to  preside  over  the  functions  of  justice  and  solemnize  the 
contract  of  master  and  slave  21®  22^.  Moieover  the  prophetic 
function,  recognized  in  Abraham  Gren  20"^,  prominent  in  Miriam 
Ex  1520,  and  conferred  by  the  gift  of  the  spirit  on  the  seventy 
elders  Num  ii2«-2«,  constitutes  the  true  goal  of  Israel's  develop- 

'  Cp  Balaam  Num  99*. 

^  The  name  Yahweh  here  is  doubtless  an  editorial  preparation  for  ". 
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ment  as  a  people.  But  it  is  not  even  confined  to  them :  for 
Elohim  can  put  his  word  into  what  mouth  he  pleases,  and 
communicates  as  freely  with  Balaam  in  his  distant  home  among 
the  '  mountains  of  the  east '  22^^,  as  with  the  agents  of  his  choice 
in  Israel 

(y)  Highly  interesting,  in  partial  contrast  with  J,  is  E's  view  of 
the  great  personalities  of  the  national  story.     Less  vividness  of 
dramatic  movement,  perhaps,  marks  the  narratives  of  successive 
incident:  yet  the  heroes  of  the  past  seem  conceived  in  some 
respects  on  a  grander  scale,  and  anticipate  the  glories  of  Israers 
future.    Abraham  is  already  a  prophet  Gen  26' ;  Jacob  is  the  first 
conqueror  with  sword  and  bow  48^^ ;  in  Joseph  is  the  spirit  of 
Elohim  41^^     Moses  rises  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
recipient  of  revelation,  the  instrument  through  whom  the  cove- 
nant of  Yahweh  is  made  with  Israel  Ex  24®,  the  tried  and  faithful 
servant  who  is  superior  to  prophets  and  is  the  trusted  guardian 
of  Yahweh's  house  Num  12^* .     His  work  is  continued,  though  on 
a  less  exalted  scale,  by  Joshua,  his  'minister/    To  him,  and  not 
to  Aaron,  is  the  care  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  assigned  Ex  33^^ : 
from  being  keeper  of  the  sanctuary  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
successor  to  Moses,   designated   for  this   high   function   by   a 
divine  charge  Deut  31^^  ^^ :  as  conqueror  of  Canaan  he  summons 
the  tribes  to  Shechem  Josh  24,  and  after  making  a  covenant 
to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  Israel  to  their  God,  he  dies  as  'ser- 
vant of  Yahweh,'  and  finds  a  sepulchre  on  his  own  estate  in 
Ephraim.      The  scenes  of  blessing  and  farewell  are  again  and 
again  invested  by  E  with  a  special  significance  and  solemnity ;  he 
loves  to  depict  the  dying  patriarch,  Isaac  or  Jacob  Gen  27  48, 
revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  or  Joseph  foretelling  the 
divine  visitation  and  yearning  for  burial  in  the  land  of  his  fathers 
50^.     The  parting  address  of  Moses  has  perhaps  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  great  group  of  orations  now  embraced  in 
Deuteronomy  (so  Bacon,  cp  ante  p  155"*  (2));  but  the  discourse 
assigned  to  Joshua  in  Josh  24  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  stately 
retrospect  and  hortatory  eloquenca      By  such  episodes  is  the 
continuous  purpose  of  Deity  for  Israel  brought  into  repeated 
prominence  ;  they  partially  take  the  place  in  E  of  the  revelations 
related  again  and  again  in  J  promising  abundance  of  posterity 
and  the  possession  of  the  land.     Once  indeed  to  Abram  is  the 
announcement  made  of  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven  Gen  15^  ;  and 
Jacob  is  to  become  a  great  nation  46^* ;  but  of  the  oath  to  the 
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fathers  recorded  by  J,  on  which  D  dwells  with  such  loving 
insistence,  there  is  no  mention. 

(d)  The  scene  of  Abraham's  story  seems  to  have  lain  for  E  in 
the  south.  He  is  located  first  at  Gkrar  Gen  2o\  and  then  at 
Beer-sheba  21^^  22^'.  In  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba  Hagar 
wandered  with  Ishmael  21^^;  and  thither  Jacob,  after  his  resi- 
dence at  Shalem  and  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground  in  middle 
Canaan  33^^,  migrated  with  his  family  and  his  flocks,  so  that  the 
summons  to  Egypt  found  him  there  46^.  But  Hebron,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  J  and  F,  is  not  named  in  any  extant 
passage.  As  in  J,  so  also  in  E  the  patriarchal  cultus  is  freely 
recognized.  Abraham  builds  an  altar  in  the  *'  land  of  Moriah '  on 
'one  of  the  mountains'  22^  ^  Jacob  erects  sacred  pillars  at 
Bethel  28^®,  in  Oilead  31**,  and  at  Shalem  (if  Wellhausen's  correc- 
tion be  adopted)  33^^ ;  he  builds  an  altar  at  Bethel  35^  '^^  and 
offers  sacrifices  at  Beer-sheba  46^^  The  traditions  thus  explain 
the  origin  of  the  hallowed  spots  of  later  time,  and  place  under 
patriarchal  sanction  some  of  the  holy  stones  which  a  later  stage 
of  cultus-law  was  to  repudiate.  The  story  of  Bachel's  theft  of  her 
father's  teraphim  31^**  *,  and  the  plaintive  question  of  Laban^ 
'Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?'  recall  the  episode  of 
Hicah's  loss  of  his  ephod  and  teraphim  Judg  18,  and  his  pitiful 
appeal  to  the  roving  Danites  ^^  'Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods 
which  I  made.'  Both  narratives  belong  to  a  mode  of  thought 
and  worship  in  which  the  teraphim  still  played  an  important 
part.  In  a  cultus  thus  elementary  sacrifices  are  classed  under 
two  heads  £x  20^  '  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings.'  When 
Moses  prepares  to  solemnize  the  covenant  between  Yahweh  and 
Israel  '  under  the  mount '  24^-  •  at  Horeb,  he  builds  an  altar, 
erects  twelve  pillars  '  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel/  and 
appoints  young  men  to  perform  the  altar-rites.  There  is  as  yet 
no  consecrated  order :  the  representatives  of  the  nation  belong  to 
no  sacred  caste:  their  sacrifices  are  naturally  those  which  the 
Covenant-words  have  just  enjoined. 

(c)  These  Covenant-words  form  the  basis  of  the  '  First  Legisla- 
tion' 20^2-23  in  union  with  the  'Judgements'  21^".     They  are 

^  The  older  criticiBm  treated  ao'^-as  as  substantiallj  one  whole  (with  some 
interpolations  and  additions),  and  connected  it  with  the  record  of  the  cove- 
nant 94*^,  so  that  it  became  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Ck>venant.  But  it 
has  since  been  perceived  that  it  not  only  contains  various  hortatory  amplifica- 
tions, but  is  in  reality  compiled  from  two  different  collections  which  have 
been  blended  together.    The  proof  of  this  is  partly  oontained  in  the  book 
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preceded  in  the  present  arrangement  of  E  by  the  Ten  Words, 
which  D  afterwards  selects  as  the  basis  of  the  Horeb-covenant 

itself^  and  partly  in  the  narratiye  which  follows.  For  (i)  while  the  opening 
section  ao'^^*  is  concerned  exclusively  with  instmctionB  for  the  proper  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh,  at  ai^  a  series  of  'judgements'  is  introduced,  in  which 
various  matters  affecting  the  person  or  property  of  the  Israelite  are  regulated 
on  the  basis  of  judicial  decisions  formulated  and  generalized  into  law.  Other 
commands  in  their  turn  follow,  which  in  no  way  result  from  civil  or  criminal 
processes  before  a  judge,  such  as  the  rules  for  the  observance  of  a  seventh 
fallow  year  and  a  seventh  day  of  rest  93^^^',  or  the  festival  cycle  in  93^^. .. 
The  contents  of  these  chapters,  therefore,  are  not  homogeneous.  But  (a)  this 
diversity  of  character  is  recognized  in  94',  where  Moses  is  said  to  recite  to 
the  people  '  all  the  voorda  qf  Tcihtceh  and  all  the  judifsmenta.*  This  description 
implies  that  the  preceding  collection  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  (a)  a  series  of 
divine  '  Words,'  and  (/3)  a  group  of  judgements.  Is  there  any  clue  to  their 
separation?  From  what  sources  are  they  derived,  and  how  were  they 
brought  into  their  present  union  ?  WelJhauscn  and  Stade  practically  limit 
(/3)  to  ai-aa^*^,  whore  the  *  case  law*  is  cast  into  a  series  of  rules  defining  the 
proper  course  under  the  given  circumstances  introduced  by  *  if ';  Driver  adds 
g^a&k  86  22^4.  ^  q^Q  remainder  is  then  allotted  to  (a).  But  this  remainder  is 
itself  found  on  investigation  to  consist  of  highly  various  materials.  There 
is  the  hvunanitarian  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  stranger,  the  ethical 
insistence  on  the  upright  administration  of  justioe,  strangely  mingled  with 
regulations  about  firstfruits  and  sabbath  (whether  of  days  or  years)  and 
a  calendar  of  annual  feasts.  It  is  readily  seen  that  these  are  alike  neither 
in  style  nor  in  substance.  The  conditional  form  of  the  strict '  judgement ' 
is  reproduced  in  as^.,  but  by  its  side  are  the  participial  clauses  in  which 
Dr  Briggi  finds  the  proper  type  of  the '  statute '  aa^'*,  and  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  aa^'  »  8«  so  ^  which  the  same  critic  recognizes  the  characteristics 
of  the  *  Word'  {Higher  Crit*  042  ft).  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  base  any 
distinction  on  these  slender  variations  in  expression.  It  is  more  apposite  to 
notice  that  the  moral  and  social  legislation  tends  constantly  to  expand  into 
the  prophet's  appeal  rather  than  the  lawgiver's  command  cp  aa'^. ''' as^.,  and 
is  thus  strongly  marked  off  from  a  specific  group  of  regulations  which  do  not 
embody  the  experience  of  life  but  are  occupied  with  the  requirements  of 
worship.  These  laws  are  broken  up  in  their  present  position,  but  they  are 
readily  seen  to  constitute  a  little  collection  by  themselves.  Different  investi- 
gators,  such  as  Rothstein  {BundesbucK,  1888),  Baentsch  (BuneMbueh,  189a  and 
Edkommy  1900),  and  Bacon,  approaching  the  problem  by  different  methods, 
have  substantially  agreed  in  the  view  that  the  '  Words '  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cultus  laws  ao**"**  aa**"*^  as**"*',  with  the  concluding  exhortation  in 
2^80-38,  (Holzinger  Ed-Comm  (1900)  prefers  to  designate  the  two  elements  as 
faa  and  jus,  but  he  regards  them  as  originally  constituting  one  collection 
which  has  been  transposed  to  its  present  situation  from  a  quite  different  con- 
nexion.) The  Book  of  Judgements  would  naturally  contain  the  available 
rules  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  With  them  would  be  suitably 
associated  other  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  such  as  the  in- 
fliction of  the  ban  on  those  who  were  guilty  of  treason  to  the  national  God 
by  worshipping  an  alien  deity  aa^,  or  the  prohibition  of  ribald  speech  whether 
against  the  earthly  or  the  heavenly  ruler  aa^^  The  varied  contents  of  Deut 
ia-a6  under  the  title  *  Statutes  and  Judgements '  show  what  diversified 
materials  might  thus  be  aggregated  together.  But  the  particular  institutions 
of  the  cultus  were  not  founded  on  custom  and  usage,  whether  formulated  in 
judicial  decisions,  or  as  yet  implied  only  in  the  higher  standards  of  religion. 
They  were  regarded  as  derived  directly  from  the  divine  will,  and  owed  their 
origin  to  a  positive  utterance.  Accepting  this  distinction  provisionally,  it 
may  be  noted  further  that  the  *  Words '  1^4*  were  recorded  by  Moses  in  a  book : 
with  solemn  sacrifice  and  ceremony  the  people  pledged  themselves  to  obedi- 
ence :  and  on  the  basis  of  these  *  WordB '  Yahw^  entered  into  a  oovenant 
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Deut  5  cp  infra  §  6  d  (iii).  These  lay  down  no  law  as  to  the  place 
at  which  Yahweh  may  be  worshipped,  but  the  subsequent  oollec- 

with  Israel  94'.  But  as  soon  as  these  pFesoriptions  are  examined  by  them- 
selves, it  is  observed  that  the  bulk  of  them  reappear  in  another  connexion  in 
34 y  token  they  are  again  described  as  *  Words*  ^  and  embodied  in  a  eooenant  which 
Yahweh  purposes  to  make  with  Israel  34^^*  -.  Let  the  following  parallels  be 
considered : — 

(i)  20^      Prohibition  of  image  worship   ....    34^^ 
(9)      *^'~**  Regulations  for  the  construction  of  altars 

(3)  99^       Qift  of  firstborn  sons  to  Tahweh       .        .        •        '^ 

(4)  w       Gift  of  firstborn  animals  to  Yahweh.        .        .        »•  "• 

(5)  ^       ^o  meat  torn  by  wild  beasts  to  be  eaten  . 

(6)  93^^^  Observance  of  the  seventh  fallow  year 

(7)  ^'      Observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest       .        .        ^^ 

(8)  ^*  ^^   Observance  of  three  annual  feasts     .        .        *        '* 

(9)  ^^      IPeast  of  Unleavened  Bread        •        •        .        .        ^' 

(10)  ^*       Harvest  and  Ingathering *^ 

(11)  ^^     No  leavened  bread  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  .        .        *^ 
9)      "«»     No  fat  to  be  left  till  the  morning      .        .        .        «* 

3)  ^'^     Firstfruits  to  be  given  to  Yahweh  cp  aa^        ,        *•• 

4)  ^*^     No  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk        .        ^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  proposed  in  34^^  are  largely  parallel 
with  the  'Words'  on  which  the  previous  covenant  has  already  been  formally 
established.  Seasons  have  been  already  given  chap  XI  §  28  p  zSal*  for  be- 
lieving that  its  context  belongs  to  J ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  J 
related  the  institution  of  the  covenant  twice  over  in  slightly  different  terms, 
the  previous  '  Words '  and  their  acceptance  by  the  people  must  be  assigned 
to  B.  This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  other  considerations,  partly  linguistic, 
as  the  margins  (Hex  ii)  show,  and  partly  derived  from  the  analysis  of  94. 
The  harmonist  or  J  and  B,  in  fixing  the  present  places  of  the  two  venions, 
has  brought  them  into  closer  accord  by  modification  and  addition,  so  that 
the  texts  of  the  two  documents  have  been  moulded  into  completer  correspond- 
ence. This  is  especially  clear  in  93^^^*.  Holzinger  regards  this  series  as 
transferred  direcUy  from  34.  The  general  parallelism  of  the  two  narratives 
together  with  differences  of  phraseology,  and  the  fact  that  the  quotation  in  ^ 
interrupts  the  grammatical  connexion  (see  Hex  ii),  render  this  improbable  ; 
but  the  harmonist's  hand  is  certainly  to  be  seen  in  ^^  ^**,  and  possibly  else- 
where. This  is  the  only  case  in  which  J  and  B  agree  in  ascribing  the  pre- 
paration of  a  documentary  record  to  Moses ;  and  this  agreement  may  be 
taken  in  evidence  that  J  and  B  were  both  acquainted  with  some  older 
written  source.  The  distinction  already  emphasized  between  the  '  Words ' 
and  the  'Judgements'  (with  the  additional  materials  attached  to  them) 
makes  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  incorporation  of  the  latter  collection  at 
this  point  of  the  narrative.  That  they,  too,  are  due  to  an  Elohistic  source 
may  be  inferred  from  their  use  of  the  name  Elohim  91"  ^  99"*  ^  (&^,  and 
other  linguistic  marks  (such  as  the  designation  noM  for  'bondwoman'  ep'^go, 
and  the  repeated  use  of  the  words  bri  "107  and  nni  in  the  sense  of  '  matter ' 
or  '  cause '  "108 ;  further  material  will  be  found  in  the  margins  of  Hex  ii). 
It  will  be  observed  (i)  that  they  are  suitable  rather  for  a  settled  and  agri- 
cultural people  than  for  the  life  of  the  desert,  and  (9)  that  many  of  them  are 
included,  sometimes  with  important  amendments,  in  Deuteronomy  anie 
p  161^,  whose  central  body  of  legislation  is  described  19^  under  the  double 
heading  of  '  Statutes  and  Judgements.'  Deut  is  emphatic  in  its  statement 
that  nothing  was  publicly  enjoined  at  Horeb  but  the  Ten  Words  5^  '^  6^.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Kuenen  that  the  author  no  doubt  had  some  reason  in 
the  materials  which  he  employed  for  placing  his  great  reproduction  of  the 
Mosaic  Teaching  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings  under  the  slopes  of  Pisgah. 
Now  his  chief  source  of  sacred  law  (so  far  as  Pentateuch  permits  us  to  trace 
it)  was  the  so-called  Covenant-bookl    This,  argued  Kuenen,  must  once  have 
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tion  of  Words  opens  with  permission  to  erect  an  altar  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stones  in  every  place  where  Yahweh  causes  his  name  to 
be  remembered  Ex  20^  %  a  rule  which  recognizes  the  Intimacy 
of  the  traditional  sanctuaries  of  old  time.  The  Mosaic  sanctuary, 
however,  is  of  a  different  order.  It  is  a  tent,  fit  for  the  conditions 
of  nomad  life  in  the  desert,  pitched  outside  the  camp  33'^*  *,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  The  account  of  its  construction 
has  been  apparently  eliminated  in  favour  of  the  more  detailed 
account  of  P's  Dwelling  25*  ••  It  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
enshrine  the  ark,  which  in  its  turn  held  the  sacred  stones.  The 
story  of  the  ark  likewise  has  disappeared ;  but  its  original  presence 
in  E  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  narrative  of  34^,  and  from  the 
summary  in  Deut  10^  in  close  proximity  to  a  fragment  of  E  *•  (see 
Hex  ii).  The  Tent  of  Meeting,  however,  when  first  instituted, 
needed  the  service  of  no  sacred  tribe.  Its  essential  character  was 
not  that  of  a  place  of  sacrifice,  but  of  consultation,  where  the 
divine  will  might  be  ascertained.  It  was  not  even  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.  An  Ephraimite,  Moses'  minister, 
the  young  Joshua,  was  installed  as  its  guardian  ;  and  when  Moses 
returned  into  the  camp,  Joshua  remained  within  the  Tent. 
Nevertheless  E  does  apparently  contain  traces  of  an  Aaronio 
priesthood  in  the  statement  that  on  Aaron's  death  at  Moserah, 

stood  in  the  position  which  Deut  now  occupies,  at  the  dose  of  Hoses'  life  as 
the  people  prepared  to  quit  the  wilderness  for  the  settled  occupations  of  the 
land  which  was  afterwards  to  bear  their  name.  The  partition  of  the  Gore- 
nant-book  of  the  older  criticism  into  two  unequal  parts,  does  not  altogether 
invalidate  Kuenen*s  suggestion.  The  '  Judgements '  constituted  the  earliest 
summary  of  the  Mosaic  Torcth,  and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  a  hortatory 
address  now  superseded  by  Deut.  In  the  process  of  uniting  JE  with  D,  if 
the  Judgement-book  really  did  stand  at  the  end,  it  became  necessary  to  find 
another  place  for  it,  and  it  seemed  most  appropriately  combined  with  the 
other  brief  collection  of  religious  law  in  B,  the  Covenant-words  at  Horeb. 
The  hand  of  a  Deuteronomic  reviser  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  9o^>  aa*^*  ** 
ag»  IS  s»-sa»  S7  sib'-ss  Sog  further  below  p  333*.  Other  suggestions  perhaps 
deserve  a  passing  mention.  Thus  Holzinger,  Hex  179,  proposes  to  connect  it 
with  Joshua's  covenant  at  Shechem  Josh  24^.  It  might  seem  more  natural 
to  associate  it  with  13*8  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Judges  Ex  zS, 
which  represents  Moses  as  already  in  possession  of  divine  statutes  and  laws 
Ex  18^*,  which  could  be  taught  to  the  people  ^.  This  narrative  (see  ^^  Hex  ii) 
is  placed  too  soon  ;  in  its  original  position  among  the  later  Horeb  scenes  it 
might  well  have  been  preceded  by  a  collection  of  regulations  for  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  the  special  warnings  in  93^"^  *~*  would  have  been  particularly 
apposite.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  find  a  trace  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the 
language  of  Deut  i^^,  which  implies  that  the  Mosaic  teaching  was  not  all 
postponed  to  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Moab  ?  (cp 
Moore  Enc  BiU  1449).  ^o^  attempts  to  arrange  the  Words  and  Judgements 
in  Decalogues,  Pentads,  and  Triplets,  cp  infira  Harford-Battersby  Appen- 
dix B  Laws  $  13,  Briggs  Higher  Criticism^  9x0-939. 
•  Cp  chap  VIII  i  §1/5  p  83. 
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Eleazar  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  priestly  office  Deut  lo^  Of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  dedicated 
to  Yahweh's  ministry  no  account  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
from  E.  The  narrative  in  Ex  32^"^  which,  in  its  present 
position,  ascribes  their  consecration  to  their  participation  in  the 
massacre  following  the  worship  of  the  golden  cal^  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  its  original  setting,  and  is  assigned  in  the  analysis  to  J 
rather  than  E :  while  the  allusions  in  Deut  33®*  do  not  appear  to 
be  explained  by  any  form  of  the  traditions  now  included  in  J 
E  or  P ;  and  if  the  poem  be  rightly  attributed  to  E  it  may  be 
inferred  that  that  document  connected  Levi  with  incidents  of 
which  the  record  has  been  lost  ^  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fiill 
account  of  the  institution  of  judges  on  a  decimal  organization  of 
the  people  is  preserved  in  Ex  i8^^^^  It  is  apparent  from  the 
data  of  the  narrative  that  in  the  compilation  of  the  several  docu- 
ments this  episode  has  been  placed  too  soon  cp  ^^  Hex  ii,  and  it 
seems  natural  to  connect  with  it  in  some  way  the  collection  of 
'Judgements '  now  inserted  into  the  midst  of  the  Covenant-words 
21^*  •  (ante  p  206"*  ad  fir^.  Whether  the  Horeb-covenant  was 
supplemented  in  E  by  a  Moab-covenant,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Deuteronomy,  depends  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  of  transposition  suggested  by  the  study  of  Ex  20-24. 
The  view  offered  in  Hex  ii  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  bold  hypothesis  of  Kuenen  that  the  whole  Covenant-book  once 
occupied  the  place  which  Deuteronomy  now  holds  as  a  corpus  of 
Hoabite  legislation  ^      Yet  E  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 


•  Cp  Driyer  Bmt  399. . 

^  The  Sinai-Horeb  sections  in  19-04  39-34**  have  long  been  recognized 
as  among  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  portions  of  the  combined  docu- 
ments. The  present  form  of  the  narrative  is  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
editorial  processes,  the  steps  of  which  can  be  very  imperfectly  traced.  The 
elements  of  the  problem  can  perhaps  best  be  approached  through  the  parallel 
account  in  Deut :  the  following  table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages  in 
J  B  and  D  (irrespective  of  the  activity  of  the  redactor). 


J  {Ex) 

B(£x) 

D(2>0ttO 

Theophany   at    Sinai 

Theophany     at      the 

The  Covenant  on  Ho- 

9- 

Mount  (Horeb)  '19. 

reb  5>^. 

The  Ten  Words  ao^-**^. 

The  Ten  Words  5«-«. 

Approach     of    Hoses 

Approach     of    Moses 

alone  ao"-". 

alone  5*^"«*. 

The  Words  of  Tahweh 

•F 

aoW-M 

The  Book    of  Judge- 

ments 91-33'. 

The  Words  of  Tahweh 

(continued)  a3^<>-«. 
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coYenant-idea  as  the  expression  of  the  relation  between  Yahweh  and 
Israel     He  does  not,  it  is  true,  carry  it  back  like  J  to  Abram;  at 


J  {Ex) 

Summons    to 
Aaron,  Ac  94^"^. 


Hoses, 


Ascent  of  Moees,  Aa- 
ron, &C,  to  a  sacred  Feast 

'4' 


•-11 


ia{Ex) 


The  Covenant  of  the 
Words  of  Yahweh  94' 


Ascent  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  a4>»-i»». 

Moses  in  the  Mount  for 
forty  days  a^^^\ 

Gift  of  the  Tables  3i"«>. 

The  Golden  Calf  39*-^. 
(JID)  Warning  of  Tahweh  and  intercession  of 
Moses  39''"". 

Descent  of  Moses  and 
Joshua ;  fracture  of  the 
Stones ;  destruction  of 
the  Calf  and  expostula- 
tion with  Aaron  39^*"^. 

Massacre  by  the  Le- 
vites  and  their  appoint- 
ment as  the  sacred  tribe 
39»-». 

Instructions  to  depart  Intercession  of  Moses ; 
and  refusal  of  Yahweh  instructions  to  depart ; 
to  go  with  Israel  33^"^.      plague  39*^"^. 

The  people  strip  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments. 
Usage  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  33' 


Colloquy  with  Yahweh 


33 


1«-2S 

Ascent  of  Mount  Sinai 

2.  4b  6 


34 


Yahweh  passes  by  be- 
fore Moses  34*~'. 

Yahweh's      Covenant 


e-11 


Preparation  of  the 
Stones  and  ascent  of  the 
sacred  mountain  34^  ^ 


Yahweh  writes  the 
Words  of  the  Covenant 
(the  Ten  Words)  34", 


D(2>0tiO 


Moses  in  the  Mount  for 
forty  days  9*. 
Gift  of  the  Tables  910.. 

Warning  of  Yahweh 

Descent  of  Moses ; 
fracture  of  the  Stones; 
intercession  of  Moses, 
anger  of  Yahweh  with 
Ajtfon,  and  destruction 
ofth6Calf9«-«i»-«». 


Preparation  of  the 
Stones  and  Ark,  and 
ascent  of  Mount  Sinai 
ioi-». 


Yahweh  writes  the 
Ten  Words,  and  the 
Stones  are  placed  in  the 
Ark  10*^. 

Separation  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  to  carry  the  Ark 

lO*. 

The  questions  suggested  by  this  table  are  manifold ;  but  (i)  it  may  be  well 
to  start  from  the  element  common  to  J  B  and  D,  viz  the  solemn  institution 
of  a  covenant  at  Sinai  (Horeb)  between  Yahweh  and  Israel.  Yet  the  terms 
of  this  covenant  are  not  identicaL  In  all  three  documents  they  are  described 
as  *  Words,'  but  the  contents  of  the  *  Words '  do  not  agree.  There  is  a  close 
approximation  between  the  Covenant- words  of  J  and  S,  but  the  Ten  Words 
of  D  are  obviously  independent.    (9)  The  representation  of  D  ia  definite  and 

P  2 
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least  no  oath  to  the  fathers  sunrives  in  his  narrativa  But  the  nation 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  land  through  which  their  sires 

emphatic  that  the  published  legislation  at  Horeb  was  limited  to  the  Ten 
Words.  In  Deut  5^-  the  people  are  dismissed  to  their  tents,  while  Moses 
remains  on  the  mount :  '  but  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by  me,  and  I  will 
speak  unto  thee  all  the  commandment,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgements, 
which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may  do  them  in  the  land  which 
I  give  them  to  possess  it.'  The  new  leg^lation  which  forms  the  substance 
of  the  Deuteronomic  Code,  is  thus  conceived  to  have  been  communicated  to 
Hoses  at  Horeb,  but  first  promulgated  to  Israel  on  the  eve  of  their  passage 
over  the  Jordan  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  (3)  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  Covenant-words  of  J  and  B  reappear  later  on  in  D  among 
the  laws  delivered  in  the  land  of  Moab,  B  contains  in  addition  the  Ten 
Words  which  D  selects  as  the  basis  of  the  Horeb-covenant,  and  a  book  of 
Judgements  besides,  which  is  also  largely  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the 
wanderings  in  D.  It  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Qoethe  that  according  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  34^^^^'  the  second  tables  contained  another  version 
of  the  Ten  Words,  and  recent  criticism  has  widely  adopted  this  view.  But 
that  was  seen  to  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  it  was  derived  from 
a  different  source ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Ten  Words  of  90  were  definitely 
assigned  to  S,  the  Ten  Words  of  34  naturally  fell  to  J.  Accordingly  (to  go 
no  further  back  than  1880)  Dillmann  proposed  to  transfer  34^^'^*  to  the  scene 
between  Yahweh  and  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy 
representative  elders  94^"^  ;  the  feast  upon  the  mount  **^^  then  solemnized 
the  ratification  of  the  covenant.  It  is  impossible  here  to  review  all  the 
suggestions  of  reconstruction  which  have  since  been  made,  but  two  or  three 
schemes  require  a  brief  exposition.  (i)  In  his  treatise  on  the  ITssco- 

ituch  Kuenen  dwelt  with  much  force  on  the  evidences  of  a  Deuteronomic 
redaction  of  the  Sinai-Horeb  sections  of  JB ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  while 
D  had  used  the  Covenant-book  of  B  ('  Words  *  +  *•  Judgements '),  he  made  no 
reference  to  its  delivery  to  Moses  or  its  acceptance  by  the  people,  and  further 
that  there  was  also  no  room  in  D  for  the  Covenant-words  of  J  at  Sinau 
From  this  he  inferred  that  neither  B's  Covenant-book  nor  J's  Covenant- 
words  formed  part  of  JB*s  account  of  the  events  at  Sinai.  Seeking  a  more 
suitable  place  for  them  originally,  and  observing  that  the  contents  of  both 
codes  were  designed  for  the  settled  life  of  Canaan,  he  suggested  that  they 
had  originally  occupied  in  JB  the  place  now  assumed  by  D  itself,  viz  the 
'  field  of  Moab.*  The  promulgation  of  the  Deuteronomic  *'  Statutes  and 
Judgements '  is  itself  regarded  as  a  second  covenant ;  it  superseded  both  the 
Covenant-book  and  the  Covenant-words ;  and  if  these  were  to  be  preserved 
at  all,  it  was  needfiil  to  find  for  them  some  other  occasion.  It  was  the  work 
of  "BA  to  transfer  them  to  the  Sinai-Horeb  period ;  and  adapt  them  to  the 
new  setting.  These  were  not,  however,  the  only  additions  which  the  original 
narratives  received.  The  Ten  Words  in  9o^~^^,  and  the  fabrication  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  were  incorporated  into  E,  when  it  passed  from  Ephraim  and 
was  expanded  in  Judea.  The  nucleus  of  the  Horeb  Covenant-story  was 
found  in  24^*  ^^^  which  Kuenen  ascribed  to  B^ ;  the  Covenant-book  and  the 
Covenant-sacrifice  beneath  the  mount  on  which  Moses  died  in  Moab  being 
fused  together  with  the  sacred  Covenant-meal  upon  the  Mount  of  God. 
Thus  B's  Horeb-scenes  underwent  successive  enlargements  in  different 
stages  of  its  history,  the  latest  of  all  being  the  great  transposition  of  the 
Covenant-book  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  wanderings.  The 
redistribution  of  Kuenen  has  been  enthusiastically  adopted  by  Cornill  and 
Kraetzschmar.  (ii)  A  very  different  reconstruction  has  been  presented 

by  Bacon.  Distinguishing  the  Covenant-book  of  the  older  criticism  into 
a  collection  of  *  Judgements'  and  a  book  of  the  *  Words  of  Yahweh,'  he 
accepts  Kuenen's  theory  of  the  displacement  caused  by  union  with  D  so  far 
as  concerns  the  'Judgements':  but  this  leaves  the  Covenant- words  and 
4yremony  still,  at  Horeb.  The  main  problem  then  before  him  is  to  determine 
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had  been  led  Josh  24^,  finds  in  this  form  the  appropriate  mode  of 

the  original  places  of  the  two  covenants  in  J  and  B.  While,  with  Kuenen, 
he  sends  the  '  Judgements '  of  21-93*  forward  to  Moab,  with  Dillmann  he 
draws  the  Covenant-words  of  J  back  to  94^>  ^"  and  regards  them  as  J's 
version  of  the  Ten  Words.  The  Ten  Words  of  ao^"**  are  left  in  their  place  : 
but  if  they  constituted  the  sole  contents  of  the  Horeb-covenant  of  E  (cp 
I>eut  5),  what  occasion  can  be  found  for  fiirther  Words  and  their  deliberate 
ratification  ?  These  are  viewed  as  a  renewal  of  the  covenant-relation  which 
has  been  broken  by  the  great  apostasy.  The  brilliant  combinations  of  Bacon 
assume  many  dislocations  in  the  existing  narrative,  but  do  not  involve  such 
wholesale  transpositions  as  the  proposals  of  Kuenen ;  they  save  much  more 
for  the  original  material  of  the  Sinai-Horeb  revelation  both  in  J  and  XL  The 
two  documents,  according  to  Bacon,  must  have  run  here,  as  elsewhere, 
a  closely  parallel  course :  and  the  general  harmony  of  their  contents  may  be 
exhibited  as  under : — 


Tahweh  appears  on  Sinai  19'*^*  ** 

llb-lS  S5 

Ascent  of  Moses  &o :  Covenant- 
meal  24^.  ^"^K 

Preparation  of  the  Stones,  the 
Covenant- words  34^"^**'  i®"W. 

[Rebellion  of  Israel.] 

Intercession  with  Yahweh  sa^"^*'*. 

Massacre  by  the  Levites  ss***""*'. 

Chastisement  by  Yahweh,  who 
commands  Moses  to  depart  32^^  33'  \ 

Renewed    intercession    of    Moses 

(Numiii««".i*.)33^*"^'. 

Second  great  manifestation  of  Yah- 
weh, with  pardoning  mercy  34*""*'. 

[Construction  of  the  Ark  and  Tent, 
and  appointment  of  the  Levites  to 
cany  the  Ark.] 


Visit  of  HobabiSTw.. 


Departure  from  Sinai  Num  lo'*"'®^. 


Yahweh  (Elohim)  appears  on  Ho- 
reb  19^  •r-^^  1*-"  !•. 
The  Ten  Words  flo*^i  i^-  .1  **^. 

Ascent  of  Moses  to  receive  the 
Tables  04^^^* "«». 

The  Golden  Calf  32^-«. 

Moses  descends  with  the  Tables 
giisb  ggia*  i«  ^u^  dostroys  the  Calf 
3ai7-«4. 

Intercession  of  Moses,  who  is  in- 
structed to  lead  the  people  away 
3a«K-M. 

Mourning  of  the  people  and  sur- 
render of  their  ornaments  33^  *. 


[Construction  of  the  Aik  and  the 
Tent] 

The  Covenant  renewed :  the  second 
Ten  Words  9o«»-««  a3i<^"  29«»-3i  ^gis 

19b  18  20-91  a^9-« 


Visit  of  Jethro  iSi-"*-. 

Usage    of   the   Tent   of   Meeting 


33 


7-U 


Scenes  at  the  Tent  (i)  the  Seventy 
Elders  Num  1 1^*.  **""*>  (a)  murmurs  at 
Moses'  wife  Num  i2^~^°. 

[Departure  from  Horeb.] 


Every  reader  of  Bacon^s  elaborate  exposition  of  this  scheme  (substantially 
adopted  by  Dr  Duff  OT  Theol  ii  (1900)  I76fr369ff)  must  admire  its  boldness 
and  skill.  It  does  not  altogether  overcome  the  difficulty  on  which  Kuenen 
has  laid  so  much  stress,  viz  the  Deuteronomic  affirmation  that  the  Horeb* 
legislation  was  limited  to  the  Ten  Words.  Too  much  weight,  however, 
must  not  be  attached  to  this  assertion  in  view  of  the  free  adaptation  which 
can  constantly  be  traced  in  D's  use  of  older  materials.  But  not  only  does 
it  emphasize  (in  the  case  of  B)  a  Covenant-renewal  which  D  ignores,  it  also 
ascribes  to  the  Ten  Words  of  B  a  Covenant-character  of  which  the  narrative 
says  nothing,  yet  it  altogether  neglects  them  when  the  covenant  is  remade. 
Further,  in  identifying  the  Covenant-words  of  J  with  the  Ten  Words,  it 
suggests  by  implication  that  those  of  B  were  of  later  date ;  for  if  they  were 
known  to  J,  why  should  B  have  substituted  others  for  them  ?  This  is  not 
a  difficulty  to  the  critics  who,  like  the  numerous  writers  cited  below  §  68  (iii), 
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declaring  its  choice  to  eerve  Yahweh,  and  the  retioepeet  of  ihe 

regard  the  Ten  Words  of  E  as  the  product  of  the  great  prophetic  morement 
of  the  eighth  centurj,  but  it  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  riew  of  their  eariier 
origin.  If  the  Ten  Words  in  their  simplest  form  are  reall  j  of  ancient  use, 
it  seems  inconceivable  that  J  should  have  produced  a  totidl  j  dilEBrent  code 
and  called  it  b j  the  same  name.  Apart  from  that  designation  (idiich  maj, 
after  all,  be  a  later  and  mistaken  gloss)  there  is  dose  concurrence  between 
the  terms  of  the  two  covenants  in  J  and  B,  rendering  it  probable  that  in  the 
original  documents  they  occupied  similar  places.  Substantial  agreement, 
with  variations  in  terminology  and  order,  is  the  natural  mark  of  a  common 
antiquity.  It  is  in  the  last  resort  conceivable,  therefore,  that  J  and  X  both 
contained  the  Ten  Words  and  the  Covenant-story :  in  the  union  of  JX  one 
delivery  of  the  Ten  Words  was  found  sufficient ;  and  while  X*s  version  was 
retained,  J's  was  set  aside.  The  two  covenants,  however,  did  not  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  as  to  be  incompatible  at  a  little  distance,  and  both 
therefore  were  iucorporated  at  diiferent  stages  of  the  united  narrative,  under- 
going further  revision  afterwards  by  B^.  The  covenant-idea  rose  into  pro- 
minence in  reflexion  on  the  past,  and  D,  in  embodying  the  materials  of  JS's 
'  Covenant- words*  in  the  legislation  of  Moab,  may  have  transferred  the  con- 
ception with  the  title  to  the  utterance  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  at  the 
Mount  of  Qod.  This  view,  however,  seems  less  probable  than  that  suggested 
below  $  68  (iii).  (iii)  In  the  ThMl  Stud  und  Krit  (1899)  3x9-350  Steuer- 

nagel  has  offered  an  elaborate  criticism  the  results  of  which  may  be  here 
summarized.  Allotting  34^^"*^  to  J,  he  finds  its  sequel  in  94^  J's  Cove- 
nant-words, therefore,  originally  stood  between  '19  and  04^  the  record  of 
tiie  covenant-ceremony  being  followed  by  33**  ^*"^*'  34*'^  *^  (in  different 
order).    B  also  had  its  narrative  of  the  Horeb  theophany  '19  which  led  to 

90^8-41  ^1.  9-Um  18b  ^jU  ^-^  U«  16-M  Sl-84  ?  SO-84a  339^-6*  ^  ^  ^  33^'^  34^  **^  ***. 

This  analysis  does  not  find  in  the  original  B  either  the  Ten  Words  of  90^"^% 
or  the  Covenant-book  Ex  91-03,  <>'  ^^^^  ^^7  Covenant-words  parallel  to  J*s 
£q  3^10^17^  3^^  Steuemagel  supposes  that  a  collection  of  laws  (91-93)  existed 
independently,  current  in  B  circles  though  not  yet  embodied  in  B^s  narra- 
tive. It  was  the  work  of  the  harmonizer  B^  who  combined  J  and  B  to 
introduce  this  collection.  That  required  the  transposition  of  J's  Covenant- 
words  to  the  renewal  of  the  tables  in  34,  the  product  being  further  enriched 
by  BA  who  added  ig^^t  ^^  *^^  Words  90^""^^,  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
Covenant-book  32''"^*  **"^ '  33'**  *•,  revised  34^°^',  and  inserted  the  identifi- 
cation with  Hhe  Ten  Words*  in  ^.  Baentsch  {Hdkomm)  agrees  with 
Steuemagel  in  assigning  the  Ten  Words  90^"^^  to  B^',  but  he  admits  into  the 
original  B  a  group  of  Covenant-words  now  embodied  in  90^^-93''  and 
harmonized  with  J  by  the  addition  of  parallels  from  J's  series  34^^^"^.  The 
Judgements  were  formerly  connected  with  some  later  incident,  but  their 
original  position  cannot  now  be  recovered.  In  94,  however,  Baentsch  finds 
no  traces  of  J,  both  narratives  being  ascribed  to  different  strata  of  B,  and  J 
does  not  enter  until  33^^  The  promulgation  of  J's  Sinai-words  is  combined 
by  BJ*  with  B's  story  of  the  renewal  of  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  whole 
narrative  shows  traces  of  repeated  editorial  manipulation.  Holzinger,  on  the 
other  hand  (Hd-Cormn)^  thinks  that  B  did  contain  the  Ten  Words  90^'^^  in 
their  present  position  between  19^'  and  a6^^^\  and  finds  the  proper  sequel 
in  94'"*,  '•  '"^^  being  ascribed  to  J,  and  the  so-called  Covenant -book 
9o''-93  being  transposed  from  another  position  (perhaps  Josh  94^).  With 
'19  94'.  •"^^  he  connects  34^"^^  in  its  original  form.  To  this  was  added 
afterwards  a  story  of  the  apostasy,  the  remains  of  this  being  discovered  with 
great  acuteness  in  39^^*  blended  with  traces  of  B's  narrative ;  this  account 
further  included  the  shattering  of  the  tables,  the  burning  of  the  calf  (which 
must  have  been  of  wood  overlaid  with  metal),  the  punishment  of  the  people, 
the  intercession  of  Moses,  the  command  to  lead  the  people  away,  and  Moses* 
prayer  for  a  guide.  B's  version  also  comprised  the  preparation  of  a  molten 
oalf,  the  destruction  of  the  tables,  and  the  massacre  by  the  loyal  tribe  of 
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settlement  in  Canaan  concludes  with  the  solemn  covenant  at 
Shechem  24^  ^ 

8.  The  narrative  which  has  thus  been  briefly  surveyed  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  narrower  in  scope  than  J.    It  does  not 
attempt  to  link  the  history  of  Israel  into  the  wider  history  of  the 
world.     It  is  not  concerned  with  the  remoter  affinities  even  of 
Israel's  own  kindred ;  Ishmael  and  Esau  are  reckoned  in  the  line 
of  descent  from  Abraham,  but  no  others.    Nevertheless  the  atti-> 
tude  to  non-Israelites  is  not  unfriendly.    Abimelech  of  Gerar  is 
divinely  protected  from  the  consequences  of  his  unintentional 
violation  of  Abraham's  marriage  rights.    Jethro  celebrates  a  sacri- 
fice to  which  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  Israel  are  invited :  Balaam 
receives  prophetic  words  from  Elohim.    The  language  of  £  with 
respect  to  Deity  does  not  run   through   so  wide  a  range  of 
variation  as  that  of  J :  it  is  neither  marked  by  the  crudeness  and 
simplicity  of  early  imagination,  nor  does  it  glow  with  the  spiritual 
fervour  of  more  advanced  and  ethicized  thought.    Passages  there 
are,  indeed,  still  marked  by  signs  of  antique  use.    Such,  probably, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  occasional  employment  of  the  plural  with 
the  divine  name  Elohim,  as  though  the  conception  of  Deity  still 
wavered  between  unity  and  an  undefined  plurality  of  powers, 
Gen  20^  3163  &  3^7  Ex  22^  Josh  24^®*.    The  unique  designation 
'  the  Fear  of  Isaac '  Oen  31^^  ^  is  also  stamped  with  ancient  awe; 
and  to  the  same  order  of  primitive  sentiment  belong  the  apparent 
identification  of  the  sacred  stone  with  the  actual  abode  of  the 
Numen  of  Bethel  28^,  the  view  of  the  pillar  at  the  Tent-door  as 
so  completely  embodying  the  divine  presence  that  it  could  be  said 

Levi.  It  is  announced  that  God  will  accompany  the  people  no  more,  but  in 
the  institution  of  the  sanctuary  (even  in  33'''^  Holzinger  detects  traces  of 
more  than  one  hand)  an  equivalent  for  his  Presence  is  provided. — ^The 
cautious  remark  of  Driver  that '  more  than  one  hypothesis  may  be  framed 
which  will  account,  at  least  apparently,  for  the  facta  demanding  explanation' 
is  thus  amply  justified.  Later  passages  in  Num  and  Josh  make  it  certain 
that  J  was  acquainted  with  the  ark,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
provided  some  account  of  its  construction,  and  of  the  sacred  Tent  in  which 
it  dwelt.  The  firm  tradition  connecting  the  ark  and  the  tables  of  stone 
makes  it  further  likely  that  J  also  related  their  origin  and  inscription.  But 
no  distribution  of  the  surviving  fragments  can  now  do  more  than  indicate 
possibilities ;  certitude  concerning  the  ancient  contents  of  the  sources  and 
the  processes  by  which  they  have  been  combined  in  their  present  sequence, 
is  beyond  the  critic's  reach.  ^^ 

^  On  the  E  sections  in  Joshua,  op  chap  XVII  %  8  (9). 

^  If  the  unifying  words  *  the  God  of  their  fathers '  be  omitted  with  ®  and 
some  Hebrew  MSS,  the  plural  will  imply  that  the  Gods  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor  were  not  identical.     Cp  Hex  ii  note  in  he. 

^  Cp  KOnig  EivU  303,  who  also  notes  the  parallels  between  £z  39*  ^  and 
I  Sam  4^  I  Kings  la^  19^ 
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to  speak  Ex  33^  ^  or  the  audience  of  the  witnessing-stone  at 
Shechem  Josh  24^"^.  Yet  the  general  effect  of  E's  representation 
is  distinctly  less  anthropomorphic  than  J's.  In  admitting  into 
his  written  narrative  the  cruder  expressions  of  antique  tradition, 
he  may  well  have  placed  a  broader  interpretation  upon  them,  just 
as  the  phrase  '  a  sweet  savour '  passes  from  J  Gen  8^  into  the 
Levitical  legislation  '158,  and  still  finds  a  place  in  modem 
language  of  devotion.  One  expression,  however,  deserves  notice 
in  this  connexion,  according  to  which  first  Elohim  and  after- 
wards Yahweh  is  described  as  '  trying,'  proving,  or  tempting  his 
people,  cp  ^^93.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  appears  in 
Gen  22^,  where  the  simple  pathos  of  the  recital,  the  restraint  of 
Abraham  and  the  artlessness  of  Isaac,  show  that  E  like  J 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  capacity  for  narration,  though 
the  fragmentary  character  of  many  of  his  stories  partially  con- 
ceals it  In  the  Joseph  cycle,  however,  it  is  well  displayed ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  £  elements  in  the  plague-series  lack 
the  dramatic  character  which  distinguishes  J's  colloquies  between 
Moses  and  Pharaoh,  and  the  recurring  use  of  the  rod  on  the  part 
of  Moses  seems  less  direct  and  impressive  than  the  immediate 
agency  of  Yahweh  described  by  J  ^  The  large  amount  of  phraseo- 
logical material  common  to  J  and  E  is  illustrated  in  the  Tables 
of  Words ;  it  arises  naturally  from  the  fact  that  they  constantly 
nm  side  by  side,  describing  the  same  persons  and  the  same 
incidents  in  the  same  general  way.  E  like  J  has  his  own  etymo- 
logical explanations ;  he  cherishes  the  detail  of  names ;  he  can 
call  Abram's  heir  Eliezer  Gen  15',  and  Rebekah's  nurse  Deborah 
35®  (in  24*®  J  she  is  only  *  her  nurse '),  and  the  Hebrew  midwives 
Shiphrah  and  Puah  Ex  i^^  More  conspicuously  than  in  J  is  the 
chronological  dependence  of  one  event  on  another  marked  by  the 
phrase  '  after  these  things '  "95.  So  E  emphasizes  the  periods  of 
Jacob's  service  Gen  31  ^^  ^^ ;  carefully  reckons  the  famine  years 
45^  ;  and  specifies  the  ages  of  Joseph  50^^  ^^  and  Joshua  Josh  24^, 
cp  14^^.  This  exactitude  leads  him  to  enrich  his  narrative  with 
literary  references,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amalekite  defeat  Ex  17^^ 
or  the  Book  of  Yahweh's  Wars  Num  21^*:  he  can  quote  the 
MoshHim  Num  21^^,  and  beside  the  survey  of  the  tribes  attributed  by 
J  to  Jacob  he  can  set  a  counterpart  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  Deut  33. 
4.  By  general  consent  among  the  critical  schools,  E  is  assigned 

**  '  The  pillar  of  cloud  descended,  stood . . .  and  spake.' 
^  Cp  chap  XI  §  2d  p  i8i« 
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to  the  northern  kingdom  \  The  interests  which  predominate  in 
his  narrative  seem  to  be  those  of  middle  Canaan.  There  are 
Bethel  and  Shechem  with  which  the  Jacob  stories  are  so  closely 
connected.  The  principal  locality  in  the  south,  with  which  both 
Abraham  and  Jacob  are  associated,  is  Beer-sheba(cp  §  2d),  to  which 
in  the  days  of  Amos  the  men  of  Israel  still  went  on  pilgrimage 
Am  5^  8^^  ^.  Of  Hebron,  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Judah,  no 
notice  is  taken,  and  E  has  no  story  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  nor 
does  Lot  stand  by  Abram's  side.  Similarly  in  the  story  of  Joseph 
the  lead  is  attributed  in  E  to  Beuben,  whereas  J  assigns  it  un- 
mistakably to  Judah :  while  in  the  Mosaic  age,  Joshua  who  plays 
so  many  parts — minister  of  Moses,  guardian  of  the  sanctuary, 
leader  in  war,  and  legislator  in  peace — is  an  Ephraimite  by 
descent,  convokes  the  tribes  in  the  hill  country  at  Shechem,  and 
receives  both  inheritance  and  burial  Josh  24^^.  The  graves  of 
the  funous  dead  are,  indeed,  objects  of  special  interest  to  E. 
Under  the  great  oak  below  Bethel  lay  Deborah  Gen  35^;  the 
bones  of  Joseph  at  last  find  a  resting-place  at  Shechem  50^ 
Josh  24^^;  Miriam  is  buried  &r  in  the  wilderness  at  Ejulesh 
I^um  20^^,  Aaron  at  Moserah  Deut  lo®,  Moses  in  Moab  34*,  and 
Aaron's  son  Eleazar  in  the  family  estate  on  Phinehas'  hill 
Josh  24^.  Several  of  these  lay  in  the  range  of  E|>hraim,  and  the 
attention  drawn  to  them  confirms  the  general  ascription  of  E  to 
this  locality.  The  tithes  at  Bethel  Amos  4^  seem  to  be  explained 
in  G^n  28^^ :  and  Hosea,  who  certainly  knows  some  of  the  stories 
now  embodied  by  J  (cp  Hos  12^),  was  probably  also  acquainted 
with  E.  The  Bethel  allusion  Hos  12^  is  hardly  decisive  (though 
it  might  seem  to  point  to  Gen  35^'');  but  the  rare  term 
'memorial '  ^  is  probably  foimded  on  Ex  3^^^.  E,  unlike  J,  calls 
Laban  the  '  Aramean '  Gen  31^^  ^ ;  and  Hosea  12^^  refers  to 
Jacob's  flight  into  the  field  of  Aram,  where  his  service  for  vrife 
and  flocks  recalls  E's  language  Gten  29*^  ^®  31*^.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  Mosaic  history  in  E  is  steeped  in  sympathy 
with  the  prophetic  function  ;  and  if  Moses  is  differentiated  from 
the  prophets,  it  is  only  to  set  him  above  them:  to  Hosea  also  12^^ 
Moses  is  a  prophet  by  whom  Yahweh  *  brought  up '  ("136)  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.     The  literary  affinities  of  E  are  thus  not  out  of 

'  So,  recently,  Steuemagel  EinL  sSa,  Baudissin  Eird  90,  Gunkel  Logmds  135. 
^  Cp  Elijah's  flight  thither  i  Kings  I9^ 
^  Bead  in  Hoe  la^*^ '  spake  with  him.' 

^  Nowack  {Hdkamm)  proposes  to  strike  out  ^"^^  as  post-Hosean,  and  ^.  is 
similarly  excised. 
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harmony  with  its  assignation  to  Ephraim.  If  the  descriptions 
of  the  tribes  in  Deut  33  may  be  referred  to  E,  the  glowing 
picture  of  Joseph  (which  seems  to  have  contributed  some  elements 
to  Gen  49),  apparently  reflecting  the  prosperity  of  the  northern 
monarchy  under  Jeroboam  II,  supplies  at  once  a  double  due  to 
its  place  and  date  (cp  chap  XIY  §§2  6). 

6.  The  materials  of  J  were  found  to  be  of  various  ages,  and  it 
became  a  probable  view  that  the  document  after  its  first  reduc- 
tion to  writing  had  received  successive  enrichments.  The  growth 
of  E  may  be  regarded  as  not  dissimilar. 

(o)  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  present  mutilated  condition  of  E 
through  incorporation  first  with  J  and  then  with  P  renders  it  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  its  original  form  and  contents.  But 
enough  assuredly  remains  to  justify  the  student  in  applying  to  its 
histoiy  the  same  general  considerations  already  specified  in  the 
case  of  J.  The  patriarchal  narratives  of  E  are  the  product  of 
similar  influences:  they  reflect  the  same  national  conceptions 
first  organized  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  Davidic 
monarchy  (cp  chap  XI  §  6a).  The  twelve  tribes  ranged  under 
Jacob,  and  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Edom,  represent  in  both 
documents  the  view  that  emerged  under  the  political  conditions 
of  a  later  age,  when  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  wrought  into 
systematic  form.  The  parallel  stories  connected  with  eminent 
religious  centres  such  as  Bethel  or  Beer-sheba,  no  doubt  had 
a  common  origin  in  sanctuary  -  lore  ^  Moreover  they  imply 
a  similar  attitude  to  the  holy  places  of  antiquity,  and  to  the 
cultus*practices  in  sacrifice  and  festivaL  They  have  the  same 
sacred  year  with  its  three  feasts:  and  both  give  the  sanction 
of  the  past  to  the  sacred  pillars  which  a  later  age  was  to 
denounce.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  emphasis  in  E  on  the 
function  of  the  prophet. .  Abraham  is  already  presented  in  that 
capacity  to  Abimelech  of  Gerar  Gen  20"^,  though  an  important 
note  in  i  Sam  9^  assures  us  that  the  word  first  came  into  use  in 
the  days  of  Samuel.  The  date  thus  indicated  confirms  for  E  the 
view  above  expressed  concerning  the  connexion  of  both  J  and  E 
with  the  conditions  of  the  monarchy^.  The  citation  from  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh  Num  21^^  and  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  Deut  33  point  in  the  same  direction  (cp  chap  II  §  1«).  And 
if  the  reference  to  successful  Edomite  revolt  Gen  27*®  be  correctly 

"  On  the  Philistines  Gen  ai**  cp  arUe  p  193*. 
^  On  E  in  Judg-Sam  op  §  1  p  aoa^. 
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ascribed  to  E,  the  passage  receives  its  best  explanation  from  the 
efforts  of  Edom  to  assert  its  independence,  which  culminated  in 
the  ninth  century  in  the  reign  of  Joram  2  Kings  8^^ :  Uzziah 
recovered  Elath  for  a  short  time,  but  under  Ahaz  all  was  again 
lost. 

(/3)  The  investigation  of  the  age  of  E  thus  reaches  a  date  not  far 
from  that  already  claimed  for  J,  and  the  further  question  arises 
whether  it  is  possible  to  determine  more  closely  their  mutual 
relation&  Can  a  decisive  priority  be  asserted  for  either?  The 
opposite  impressions  of  Dillmann  and  Kuenen  in  this  matter 
raise  at  first  a  natural  doubt  whether  this  question  can  be  defi- 
nitely answered  '.  And  if  the  two  documents  were  homogeneous 
wholes  this  doubt  might  be  difficult  of  solution.  But  the  seeming 
contradictions  are  at  least  partially  reconciled  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  each  contains  elements  of  various  dates,  so  that  even 
if  J  were  actually  the  first  to  acquire  consecutive  literary  form,  it 
might  yet  have  continued  to  receive  fresh  incorporations  after  the 
composition  of  E.  Thus  it  has  been  already  argued  (chap  XI  §  63 
p  197)  that  J*s  story  of  Abram  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  Gen  i2^<>~^ 
is  of  secondary  origin  compared  with  the  similar  story  of  Isaac  at 
€^rar  26^-*.  What  is  the  relative  place  of  E's  narrative  in  20? 
The  scene  is  the  same  as  in  Isaac's  case,  the  little  court  of  Gerar. 
Abraham,  like  Isaac,  alleges  on  his  wife's  behalf  'she  is  my  sister' 
^xfi  26^,  in  fear  of  his  life  20^^  2ff  (parallels  of  phrase  may  be 
noted  in  the  words  '  place '  and  '  kill '  =  '  slay '  «&).  Abimelech's 
indignation  expresses  itself  in  almost  identical  questions  20^^  26^^. 
But  the  story  of  Abraham  advances  much  further.  Sarah  is 
actually  taken  into  Abimelech's  court  The  danger  which  is  only 
possible  in  26^^  has  been  incurred  by  the  king  himself  in  2a  In 
vindication  of  his  innocence  he  is  supematurally  protected,  and 
Elohim  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  prayers  of  Abraham  may 
be  efficacious  in  his  beh^  20^.  Does  not  all  this  heightened 
detail  imply  a  more  developed  and  so  later  form  of  the  incident  ^? 
In  J  the  beauty  of  Sarai  is  especially  emphasized,  and  the  divine 
protection  of  Abram  is  still  more  signally  manifested,  in  Egypt. 
At  G^rar  the  intervention  of  Elohim  only  suspended  for  a  time 
in  Abimelech's  harem  the  ordinary  incidents  of  nature  20^^.  The 
court  of  Pharaoh  suffers  severer  strokes  12^''  inflicted  directly  by 
Yahweh.     As  with  Sarai's  beauty  so  with  Abram's  wealth ;  the 

'  Baudissin,  Einl  95,  is  disposed  to  regard  E  as  the  older. 
^  Cp  Kuenen  Hex  235. 
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enumeration  in  12^*  seems  to  advance  on  ao^^  just  as  on  a6^^ 
though  the  connexions  are  not  quite  the  same.  A  sequence  may 
thus  be  established  in  which  the  Bebekah-Abimelech  story  stands 
first ;  next  follows  the  Sarah-Abimelech  narratiye,  and  the  Sarai- 
Pharaoh  incident  concludes  the  series  ^  E  will  then  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  J  and  J>.  Other  parallels  suggest  but  do 
not  clearly  determine  a  similar  order.  The  flight  of  Hagar  in  16 
and  her  subsequent  wanderings  seem  to  belong  to  a  simpler  story 
than  the  expulsion  in  21.  In  the  former  Abram  yields  to  Sand's 
demand  without  a  pang :  in  the  latter  his  grief  is  deep,  and  is 
only  relieved  by  a  divine  promise  of  future  greatness  for  the 
bondwoman's  son.  The  provision  for  the  hapless  pair,  the  scene 
in  the  wilderness  as  the  mother  sits  with  eyes  averted  from  the 
dying  boy,  are  new  elements;  and  the  angelic  intervention, 
though  fixed  in  the  narrative,  enters  it  on  a  new  plane.  The 
angel  does  not  himself  find  Hagar  as  in  16'' ;  he  calls  to  her  out 
of  heaven  21^"^ ;  he  does  not  walk  the  ground  like  a  man  (cp  18-19), 
he  is  only  the  impersonation  of  a  voice  from  the  sky.  Similarly 
in  the  Bethel  visions  28  J  depicts  Yahweh  as  himself  standing 
beside  the  sleeper ;  but  in  E  Jacob  does  not  behold  the  Deity  who 
dwells  above,  he  sees  only  the  wondrous  ladder  on  which  Elohim's 
messengers  go  up  and  down.  The  conception  is  less  simple; 
between  man  and  Gtod  are  ranged  a  host  of  superhuman  powers ; 
and  in  such  interposition  there  seem  plain  marks  of  later  thought ^ 
It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  literary  record  may  not 
always  follow  the  order  of  origin.  Stories  may  have  been  told 
and  retold  for  generations  before  they  were  reduced  to  writing ; 
and  J's  stories,  even  though  recognized  as  being  of  an  earlier  type^ 
may  conceivably  be  posterior  in  their  ultimate  arrangement  in 
consecutive  form.  But  the  same  observation  may  be  applied  also 
to  the  cruder  elements  already  noted  in  E  (§  3  p  215):  they  may  be 
of  ancient  derivation  yet  retained  without  open  rejection  in  later 
narrativa  These  considerations,  however,  have  less  bearing  on 
the  general  scheme  of  the  whole.  And  in  this  aspect  the  work 
which  takes  for  granted  the  worship  of  Yahweh  from  the  begin- 
ning, implies  a  naYver  conception  of  human  things  than  the 
document  which  divides  the  history  of  Israel's  religion   into 

'  Conclusions  of  this  kind  must  be  tentative ;  a  different  estimate  of  other 
elements  in  the  stories  may  lead  to  another  result,  cp  Gonkel  Hdhomm  903- 
S05,  who  adopts  the  order  12  ao  a6. 

^  Kuenen  and  others  find  further  iUustration  in  Oen  30^7*  compared  with 
»*-!«;  and  in  31*^"  ^nd  3o»-*»  {Hex  835). 
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successiye  stages,  and  traces  a  progress  culminating  in  the  reve- 
lation of  Yahweh  at  Horeb'.  On  the  other  hand,  E  seems  to 
have  sustained  less  hortatory  amplification  (though  traces  of  it  are 
not  wanting,  cp  Ex  23^"^^),  and  in  narrative,  at  least,  to  be  more 
nearly  homogeneous  than  J\ 

(y)  The  general  impression  suggested  by  E  is  that  of  a  period  of 
considerable  national  prosperity.  Abraham  enters  into  a  covenant 
on  equal  terms  with  Abimelech  and  the  captain  of  his  host.  The 
blessing  which  Jacob  wrests  from  Isaac  emphasizes  the  '  fatness ' 
of  the  earth  and  the  abundance  of  com  and  wine  Gen  27^.  The 
dreams  of  Joseph  reflect  the  future  sovereignty  of  his  house  37^ : 
in  the  elaborate  organization  sketched  in  Ex  18'^  the  military  as 
well  as  the  judicial  administration  of  the  people  is  implied  :  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  tribes  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses  Deut  33 
contain  no  more  allusions  to  the  catastrophe  which  practically 
wiped  out  Simeon  and  Levi  Qen  49*"'^ :  while  the  royal  power  of 
Ephraim  seems  fully  recognized  ^^•.  This  poem  may  not,  indeed, 
be  an  integral  part  of  E  ;  but  it  is  at  least  in  general  harmony 
with  its  main  delineation.  The  Balaam  songs  imply  the  same 
delight  in  the  number  and  the  victorious  prowess  of  Israel 
I^um  23 ;  and  the  conquests  of  Joshua  also  take  for  granted  the 

'  On  general  grounds  J  is  thus  regarded  as  antecedent  to  B.  Does  B, 
however,  show  any  specific  signs  of  acquaintance  with  J  ?  This  might  have 
been  expected  if  both  documents  took  their  rise  in  the  same  centres  of 
Ephraimite  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  J's  vocabulary  contains  a  large 
number  of  distinctive  phrases  which  do  not  tend  to  reappear  in  B.  A  com- 
parison of  the  narratives  of  the  plagues,  for  instance,  will  show  how  few  are 
the  points  of  contact,  where  priority  and  dependence  might  have  left  visible 
trace.  In  the  same  manner  in  the  Sinai-Horeb  scenes'  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  establish  any  usage  of  one  by  the  other,  the  introduction  into  B 
of  a  quotation  from  J  like  that  in  Ex  23^^  being  no  doubt  due  to  the 
harmonist.  The  narrative  of  the  conquest  in  Joshua  is  evidently  of  a  later 
type  than  J's  delineation  of  the  settlement  in  Judges  i ;  but  it  wUl  be  argued 
in  chap  XVII  §  3  (i)  and  (a)  that  there  are  elements  in  Joshua  belonging  to 
both  of  the  great  schools  J  and  B,  in  which  no  definite  time-relation  can  be 
detected.  In  legends  like  the  patriarchal  stories  of  Genesis,  which  constantly 
run  parallel  with  each  other,  it  is  surprising  how  little  contact  is  to  be 
traced.  Such  phrases  as  '  the  men  of  the  place*  *  should  t^y  me  for  Rebekah' 
Qen.  ad"^,  ^what  is  this  thou  hati  done  unto  uaV  ^^^  cannot  be  paraded  as  the 
antecedents  of  *  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place '  *•  they  will  day  me  for  my 
wife's  sake'  ao^^,  <  what  hast  thou  done  unto  us?  '*.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
establish  originality  for  one  or  the  other  ;  the  same  tales  retold  in  different 
places  may  easily  contain  similar  colloquial  expressions  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  narratives  of  Hagar's  distress  in  the  wilderness  16*"**  ai*"'^  nowhere 
touch.  And  the  entire  absence  of  some  of  the  striking  features  of  J,  eg  the 
primeval  history  of  humanity,  or  the  Lot  and  Sodom  stories,  which  are 
wholly  unrepresented  in  B,  Airther  supports  the  view  that  no  literary  J* 
source  was  actually  used  by  B,  though  both  J  and  B  may  in  one  instance 
^£x  a4^  34")  have  both  employed  some  older  collection  of  sacred  'Words.' 

^  On  secondary  elements  in  B,  however,  see  below  8  p  aaa. 
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secure  possession  of  the  land  from  north  to  south.  In  the  fare- 
well address  of  the  Ephraimite  hero  the  choice  which  is  set  before 
the  people  takes  no  notice  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  but  lays  stress  on 
the  temptations  of  Mesopotamian  cults  and  the  rites  of  Canaan 
Josh  24^^  The  struggle  with  the  house  of  Ahab  is  over,  and 
the  revolutionary  work  of  Jehu  is  complete :  on  the  other  hand, 
new  influences  from  the  land  of  Israel's  ancestry  are  beginning 
to  endanger  their  allegiance  to  Yahweh^  The  Gilead-covenant 
in  like  manner  points  to  an  age  of  peace  between  Israel  and 
Aram ;  the  Syrian  wars  have  ended,  and  Jacob  and  Laban  can 
respect  each  other's  boundaries  Gen  31^^'"^.  These  conditions 
seem  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  bc 
during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Jeroboam  11  ^  If  the 
reduction  of  E  to  writing  be  placed  before  750  bo,  a  written  base 
is  then  provided  for  Hosea's  allusions  ^ 

(d)  The  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of  E,  however,  soon 
encounters  a  difficulty  analogous  to  that  already  presented 
by  J.  (i)  The  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  age  do  not 

indeed,  like  those  of  J,  ofier  clear  marks  of  diversity  of  date,  so 
that  secondary  elements  may  be  discerned  within  them.  But 
after  Ex  3  there  are  occasional  passages  where  the  divine  name 
Elohim  is  still  regularly  employed,  as  in  the  E  sections  of 
Genesis,  instead  of  Yahweh,  eg  Ex  13""^*  14^®  1^^^^  1^ 
17 19  20W-21  3ii8b  and  in  the  Balaam  story  Num  22»  i«  ^  ^  23*. 
It  seems  most  natural  to  explain  such  a  peculiarity  by  refer- 
ence to  a  source  marked  by  this  usage'';  but  if  so,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  materials  of  which  E  is  composed  have  not 
been  uniformly  reduced  in  the  editorial  process  to  a  common 
type.  (ii)  Again  the  Horeb-scenes  in  Ex  19-24  and  32-33 

appear  highly  complex,  and  suggest  numerous  and  embarrassing 
problems,  which  seem  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  different  strata 
of  literary  deposit.  Thus  the  First  Legislation  in  2o'^3  con- 
tains diverse  elements,  the  Covenant-words  and  the  collection  of 
Judgements.  The  Covenant-words  appear  to  have  undergone 
considerable  manipulation  to  bring  them  into  closer  harmony 
with  J  (see  Hex  ii);  but  the  whole  group,  and  the  ceremony 
founded  upon  them  24^*  with  its  laymen  at  the  altar  and  its 

«  Cp  Amos  5««. 

^  So  Steaemagel  EirU  083,  Gunkel  Lejfenda  149. 
^  Unless  with  Nowack  the  integrity  of  the  text  be  denied. 
'  Steuemagel,  Stud  und  Krit  (1900)  341,  thinks  that  in  this  dilTerenoe  then 
are  clear  traces  of  B^  and  B^ 
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twelve  pillars  ct  23^^,  seem  to  belong  to  an  early  stage  of  cultus 
usage.  The  phrases  of  21*  22^  'bring  him  to  Elohim/  'come 
near  to  Elohim'  (and  possibly  also  the  language  of  22^)  are 
moulded  on  a  primitiye  religious  practice.  It  may  be  noticed 
also  that  the  law  of  the  theocratic  dues  assimilates  the  giffc  of 
male  human  first-boms  to  that  of  sheep  and  oxen  22^^  ^^  without 
introducing  the  provisions  conspicuous  in  J  34^;  it  had  not 
apparently  been  yet  found  necessary  to  formulate  the  equivalents 
for  animals  (like  the  ass)  which  could  not  be  offered  on  the  altar, 
nor  to  prescribe  the  redemption  of  children  ^  In  such  relative 
crudeness  and  simplicity  it  is  natural  to  find  evidence  of  great 
antiquity ^  Much  of  the  material  of  the  'Judgements'  may  in 
like  manner  depend  on  ancient  custom.  Both  Words  and  Judge- 
mentSy  it  is  true,  rest  upon  agricultural  rather  than  nomad  life : 
but  some  of  the  regulations  concerning  personal  injuries  and 
property  may  be  founded  on  tribal  tradition  derived  from  the 
remotest  past  (iii)  On  the  other  hand  the  literary 

analysis  renders  it  probable  that  the  Ten  Words  in  Ex  20  were 
not  included  in  the  original  E.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  Hos  4' 
18  founded  on  them:  it  is  admitted  that  the  commentaries 
attached  to  them  show  the  influence  of  the  hortatory  additions 
in  which  the  schools  of  JE  approximate  to  that  of  D  ^ :  and  an 
increasing  body  of  critical  opinion  regards  them  as  showing  in 
their  existing  arrangement  the  influence  of  the  seventh  century^. 

^  Baudissin,  EitU  131,  infers  that  34*^  is  a  modification  of  fla^^ 

^  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Qen  aa  contains  a  protest  against  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first-born  analogous  to  that  of  Mic  6^.  That  the  sacrifice  of 
the  first-born  son  was  not  unknown  in  the  ninth  century  is  plain  from  the 
action  of  the  king  of  Moab  a  Kings  3^.    Cp  Ahaz  a  Kings  16^. 

«  Cp  Driver  LOT^  35. 

^  The  'Ten  Words'  as  they  are  designated  in  Deut  10^  cp  Ex  34**  are 
almost  unanimously  assigned  in  the  present  redaction  to  By  though  critical 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  their  place  in  his  original  narrative.  A  comparison 
with  Deut  5  shows  that  ^"^  was  known  to  D  substantiaUy  in  one  piece  :  *"^^ 
cp  Deut  5«-^, "  (i9i«)  cp  Deut  5«^  "  cp  Deut  5«»-*',  while  the  use  of  the 
divine  name  Elohim  ao^  ^^^^  points  to  the  same  Elohistic  source  already 
traced  in  19.  Two  main  questions  arise  concerning  the  literary  history  of 
the  M^ords :  (i)  are  they  reproduced  here  in  their  original  form,  or  have 
they  received  additions  in  the  shape  of  explanations  and  commentaries  ? 
(a)  If  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  type,  what  relation  does  the  series 
bear  to  any  similar  laws  which  may  be  traced  elsewhere?  (i)  The  facts  that 
there  are  variations  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  fourth 
commandment  cp  £x  ao^^  Deut  5^,  and  that  the  Deuteronomio  version  shows 
slight  divergences  in  the  treatment  of  the  fifth  and  tenth,  have  been  long 
recognized  as  affording  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  some  of  the  com- 
mandments have  receiv^  hortatory  expansion.  The  analogy  of  other  laws 
points  in  the  same  direction  {ante  p  134)  and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  the  Words  were  primarily  *  moulded  in  uniform  shape/  and  expressed 
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In  the  present  atate  of  the  documents  it  does  not  appear  that 
their  source,  or  the  date  of  their  incorporation  in  S,  can  be  detec- 

in  'iene  and  simple  form'  (Driver  LOT^  p  34).  Is  it  possible  to  reeorer 
this  ancient  type?  Dr  Briggs  {Hipher  CriHciam  qf  IhB  H«xafeMek'  i8xt7)  has 
endeaYOored  to  reconstruct  it,  finding  the  primitive  form  of  '  Word '  in  the 
direct  prohibition  <Thou  shalt  not .  . . '  The  additions  are,  in  this  view, 
later  than  the  actual  Words,  and  may  be  ascribed  with  some  confidence  to 
other  hands.  This  is  made  practically  certain  by  their  striking  literary 
affinities,  for  they  seem  at  various  points  to  toudi  the  phraseology  of  J^ 
of  S,  ana  of  D  respectively.  .  Thus  Uie  introductory  clause  *  oontaina  two 
expressions  strongly  characteristic  of  D,  '  Tahweh  thy  God '  and  '  house  of 
bondage,*  pointing  to  an  earlier  form  'I  am  Tahweh  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  £gypt,'  cp  Gen  15^  '  I  am  Tahweh  which  brought  thee  out 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.*  The  additions  to  the  second  Word,  as  the  margin 
Hex  ii  shows,  cp  'heaven  above'  Ac  'bow  down  and  serve*  'Tahweh  tiiy 
God,'  tend  in  the  same  direction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of 
'•  shows  striking  parallels  with  J  in  34^^*  cp  'Tahweh  is  a  jealous  God' 
'  visiting  the  iniquity  • .  *  '  keeping  mercy  for  thousands.'  The  phrase  in 
the  text,  '  showing  (doing)  mercy/  is  peculiar  to  JB,  and  nowhere  occurs  in 
D  (though  cp  Dent  7*) :  on  the  other  hand  the  allusions  to  ' hate '  and  ' love' 
seem  to  belong  to  the  religious  atmosphere  of  D,  who  alone  in  the  Htx  makes 
the  love  of  God  a  motive  of  human  action,  though  the  expression  (in  a  some- 
what different  sense)  is  probably  one  of  great  antiquity,  cp  Judg  5*^.  The 
fourth  commandment  *~^  has  been  revised  by  B** ;  but  the  influence  of  D 
can  also  be  traced  with  much  probability  in  the  phrase  '  Tahweh  thy  God,' 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  members  of  the  household,  and  in  the  description 
of '  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,*  when  compared  with  the  simpler 
language  of  II  93^*,  'that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  have  rest,  and  the  son 
of  thy  handmaid  (^  «  maidaenmU  ao^^,  and  the  stranger.'  Similarly  the 
phrases  in  ^  recur  repeatedly  in  D  and  in  D  only.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
then,  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  hortatoiy  additions  have  been 


*  In  this  verse  it  has  been  usual  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  harmonist. 
The  parallel  passage  in  Deut  5^  bases  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  on  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  But  in  this  historical  association  there  is  no  link 
of  inner  thought  such  as  that  implied  in  the  parallel  between  the  rest 
enjoined  on  Israel  and  that  practised  by  Deity  himself.  Had  D's  copy  of 
the  Decalogue  contained  this  verse,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would  have 
replaced  its  lofty  suggestiveness  by  a  less  potent  motive.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  Budde's  plea  {Urgeach  495)  that  tiiis  verse  is  here  original  to  E,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  secondary  insertion.  But  from  what  source?  It  has  been 
commonly  viewed  as  founded  on  Gen  a^~*.  Many  of  the  verbal  details,  it  is 
true,  are  different :  e  g  for  '  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  their  host,* 
we  read  '  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is ' :  the 
words  '  rest '  and  '  sabbath-day '  are  not  those  employed  by  F,  who  also  does 
not  connect  the  blessing  on  the  day  by  '  therefore '  (a  word  used  specially  by 
J  cp  "85).  These  differences  are  hardly  sufficient  in  themselves  to  establish 
an  independent  source  for  this  verse  in  a  lost  Creation-story  by  J',  though 
they  may  properly  be  employed  in  supporting  other  arguments.  They  may, 
however,  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  context ;  the  triple 
division  into  sky,  earth,  and  waters,  is  already  recognized  in  ^  ;  the  verb  'to 
rest '  (m3)  is  found  in  the  parallel  in  Deut  5'^  and  may  well  have  prompted 
the  writer's  choice ;  '  sabbath-day '  is  already  provided  by  *  ;  and  the  word 
'  therefore '  is  used  by  ?■  in  a  similar  connexion  in  16''.  That  the  secondary 
references  to  the  Creation -narrative  of  P  were  not  limited  to  the  original 
phraseology  is  clear  from  the  curious  addition  in  31^^  which  states  that 
Tahweh  *  was  refreshed,'  following  the  language  of  an  earlier  sabbath  law 
93''  :  while  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  some  of  the  later  portions 
of  F  show  much  greater  variety  of  style  (cp  chap  XIII  §  Hfi).  - 
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mined.    But  it  has  been  usual  to  connect  in  the  closest  manner 
with  the  Ten  Words  the  episode  of  the  golden  calf  32,  which  has 

themaelveB  expanded  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Deateronomic  school  (cp  chap 
Xvi  (  3a),  and  that  they  were  founded  on  earlier  material  derived  from  J 
and  ID,  perhaps  by  the  editor  designated  B^.  Apart  from  "  most  critics 
admit  that  Ex  presents  an  earlier  form  of  the  series  than  Deat,  cp  D's 
additions  to  Ex  90^^  ^^,  and  D's  modification  of  Ex  ao^'^  raising  the  wife  to 
first  importance,  the  term  '  house '  being  no  longer  used  in  the  coUectiye 
sense,  cp  Driver  Jkui  86  and  the  commentaries  of  Steuernagel  and  Baentseh 
{Hdkomm\  Bertholet  and  Holzinger  {Hd-Comm),  But  (ii)  behind  the  com- 
mentaries lie  the  Words  themselves.  Had  they  a  place  in  the  original 
narrative  of  E  ?  In  their  present  position  they  eonstitute  a  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  legislation  which  follows,  but  they  have  little  in  common 
"with  it :  the  arrangement  in  D  by  which  they  are  presented  as  the  sole 
legislation  of  Horeb  cp  anlt  p  9 10^  (a)  is  much  more  impressive.  Now  the 
Words  are  reported  by  D  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant  between  Yahweh  and 
Israel.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  both  J  and  E  record  such  a  covenant 
cp  Ex  34  and  34 :  but  neither  document  founds  it  on  these  Ten  Words, 
though  each  associates  it  with  *  Words '  of  Yahweh.  (Holzinger,  however, 
Hd-Comm^  rejecting  the  division  of  the  Covenant-book  into  Words  •»- Judge- 
ments, identifies  the  Words  of  24^  with  the  Ten  Words  :  but  his  hypothesia 
labours  under  the  difficulty,  as  he  himself  recognizes,  that  the  Words  were 
twice  recorded,  once  by  Moses  for  the  people,  and  once  on  the  tables  given 
by  Elohim  to  Moses  31"*  34^  ^  Deut  5";  see  however  further,  above.) 
Further  it  may  be  noted  that  each  of  these  collections  shows  parallels  with 
some  of  the  Ten  Words.  Thus  with  90*  cp  J*  34^^  '  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
(^  as  in  90^)  to  another  god,'  E  99^  forbidding  sacrifice  to  another  god  under 
pain  of  '  devotion,'  and  E**  93''  '  the  name  of  other  gods  ye  shall  not  cause 
to  be  remembered'  cp  90^^"  :  with  90^  cp  J  34^^,  'thou  ahalt  make  thee  no 
molten  gods,'  and  B'  90''  *  ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of  silver^  and 
gods  of  gold  ye  shall  not  make  unto  you ' :  with  90"^  cp  99^ ;  and  with  90"*  • 
ep  J  34'^ '  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest,*  and  E  93^'  '  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  works,  but  on  the  seventh  day 
thou  shalt  rest,'  where  in  both  cases  *  rest '  in  $  means  '  keep  sabbath.'  The 
existence  of  these  several  groups  (which  will  be  found  closely  parallel  to 
each  other)  suggests  that  the  Ten  Words,  the  latter  of  which  run  a  highly 
independent  course,  were  not  part  of  the  original  nartative  of  E  (for  why 
should  E  himself  arrange  these  duplicates  side  bv  side  ?)  but  were  added 
from  some  other  source.  Some  confirmation  of  this  view  is  found  in  the 
consideration  of  the  narrative  19''  q&^^'^  compared  with  Deut  5^.  • .  It  is 
clear  from  the  Deuteronomic  account  that  the  people  were  supposed  to  have 
heard  the  actual  words  uttered  by  Yahweh  'witti  a  great  voice.'  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  that  was  the  conception  of  E.  The  people  witness  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  they  hear  a  trumpet  blast  which  they  interpret 
as  the  divine  utterance,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  conscious  of 
articulate  address  from  Elohim.  As  the  outward  signs  of  the  theophany 
become  more  majestic  and  terrible,  they  dread  lest  Deity  should  speak  '* 
and  they  should  perish.  The  original  account  of  E,  therefore,  probably 
contained  no  spoken  'Words'  from  Elohim  to  the  assembled  people,  but 
only  the  tradition  of  the  awfiil  Voice.  Concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
Words  themselves,  doubted  by  Golenso,  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Stade,  Bacon, 
Addis,  Meisner,  Steuernagel,  Staerk,  Kraetzschmar,  Baudissin  (who  suggests 
EiiU  Z94  that  the  Decalogue  in  Ex  90  mav  be  due  to  D  and  replace  an  older 
one  in  E),  and  others,  cp  Driver  (LOT^  33),  Briggs  {Higher  Criticism^  i86>, 
Dillmann-Ryssel  {Ex  und  Lev^  996),  and  Wicksteed  {Christian  R^ormsr  1886 
i  307).  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  observe  here  that  (as  noted  above)  E  does 
not  base  the  covenant  on  the  so-called  *  Ten  Words,'  but  on  the  Words  now 
combined  with  the  judgements  in  the  Covenant-book  cp  ante  p  906^.  D  is  the 
first  to  treat  the  Ten  Words  as  the  sole  foundation  and  contents  of  the 
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in  its  turn  been  regarded  as  a  prophetic  polemic  against  the 
worship  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan  '•  In  the  announcement  of  a  divine 
visitation  ^^  some  interpreters  find  an  allusion  to  the  oyerthrow 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  722  bc,  and  the  whole  story 
is  then  assigned  to  a  Judean  edition  of  E  in  the  seventh  century^ 
There  is  no  doubt  an  awkwardness  in  the  present  collocation  of 
the  text  by  which  (as  Gomill  points  out)  the  departure  of  Israel  to 
the  promised  land  32^ — an  advance  to  take  possession  of  the  gift 
to  their  sires — ^is  represented  as  a  part  of  Tahweh's  penal  doom. 
But  reasons  are  alleged  in  Hex  ii  for  regarding  ^^^  as  supple> 
mental ;  and  the  passage  which  follows  33^~~^  has  undergone  too 
much  manipulation  to  permit  of  its  serving  as  a  secure  foundation 
for  any  criticism  concerning  the  writer's  intention  in  describing 
the  origin  of  the  sanctuary.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
though  the  story  of  Moses'  action  implies  the  inscribed  stones,  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  Ten  Words  of  2a  The  Covenant- 
words  of  J  34^^  contained  the  prohibition  of  images ;  and  according 
to  one  view  these  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the 
tables  34^^  In  what  the  record  on  E's  tables  consisted,  the 
narrative  (as  we  have  it)  is  not  clear,  for  both  24^  and  32^^  show 
traces  of  later  treatment  ^  But  it  is  possible  that  E's  original 
view  of  the  stones  (like  J's)  may  have  been  independent  of  the 
Ten  Words  of  20,  for  D  is  the  first  to  assert  definitely  that  these 
were  actually  written  by  Yahweh  Deut  5^.     In  that  case  the 


Horeb-coTenant.  The  prominence  thus  assigned  to  them  (together  with  the 
linguistic  affinities  on  which  Colenso  and  Meisner  have  dwelt  with  especial 
emphasis)  adds  weight  to  the  conjecture  that  they  took  shape  between  the 
first  collection  of  laws  and  narratives  in  J  and  B,  and  the  later  reproduction 
of  ancient  torah  in  D.  Even  Holzinger,  who  regards  their  fundamental 
commands  as  original  in  IS,  ascribes  them  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century,  Hd'Comm  77.  Baentsch,  Hdkomm  178,  dwelling  on  their  ethical 
spirit  compared  with  the  emphasis  on  cultus-law  in  the  earlier  Words,  and 
finding  no  allusion  to  them  in  prophetic  discourse  before  Jer  33^',  argues 
that  the  Ten  Words  cannot  have  been  composed  tiU  the  seventh  century,  and 
treats  them  as  an  eifort  to  make  prophetic  ideas  the  basis  of  Israel's  religious 
and  moral  life.  But  if  this  be  so,  there  is  no  clue  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  incorporated  into  E.  On  difficulties  connected  with  the 
place  of  the  Ten  Words  in  Israel's  religious  and  social  history  cp  Addis 
Hex  i  139 ;  in  Enc  Bibi  *  Decalogue '  he  places  them  in  the  reign  of  Manaaseh. 
Moore,  JE^te  BiU  '£xodus'  1447,  argues  (as  above)  that  the  Decalogue  belongs 
(with  the  story  in  Ex  3a)  to  E',  and  agrees  that  the  original  Words 
resembled  J*s  in  34^®* .  and  are  partly  preserved  in  93^^*  • . 

'  In  this  story,  as  already  mentioned  p  aio^  (iii),  Holzinger  now  traces  the 
dual  sources  J  and  E. 

^  So  Kuenen,  ComiU,  and  others. 

®  Steuemagel  has  even  argued  that  if  the  stones  had  been  inscribed  after 
the  fasliion  of  a  cylinder  of  closely  written  cuneiform  script,  they  might 
bave  held  the  whole  Covenant-book,  Stud  und  Krit  (X899)  333. 
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supposed  dependence  of  the  narratiye  of  the  great  apostasy  on 
Ex  20^  can  hardly  be  enforced  as  an  argument  for  the  later  date 
of  E's  share  in  32.  Moreover,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  polemic 
against  idolatry  *  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  prophetic  atti- 
tude of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  and  though  these  prophets  do  not  cite 
the  Ten  Words,  yet  Hos  4^  12^^  13^^  at  least  show  some  affinity 
with  them.  The  possibilities  in  different  directions  offer  sufficient 
warning  against  a  too  exclusive  judgement  (iv)  Clearer 

evidence  of  secondary  character  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Num  1 1- 
12,  where  the  prophetic  activity  of  Moses  is  exalted  in  the  highest 
degrea  In  the  account  of  the  Seventy  Elders  the  spirit  upon 
Hoses  suffices  on  its  distribution  11^  to  excite  them  all  to 
prophecy :  in  12  the  jealousy  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  is  rebuked 
by  the  declaration  of  their  brother's  lofty  dignity  as  Tahweh's 
servant  with  whom  he  speaks  mouth  to  mouth  ^:  The  first  of 
these  narratives  is  certainly  related  to  that  of  the  institution  of 
the  judges  in  Ex  18  (op  Hex  ii  Num  11^^ ;  and  appears  to  be  the 
prophetic  rather  than  the  judicial  version  of  the  provision  of  aid 
for  Moses'  overtasked  strength.  But  though.  Num  ii^*«  ^^3® 
and  i2^~^^  may  be  plausibly  regarded  as  late  elements  in  E,  they 
do  not  bear  a  specifically  Judean  character,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  their  addition  to  the  main  document  must  be  left  uncer- 
tain«  The  example  of  Hosea's  own  writings  shows  that  the 
literary  products  of  the  northern  kingdom  passed  easily  into  the 
southern :  but  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  religious  conditions 
to  do  more  than  affirm  that  E,  like  J,  contains  elements  of  various 
date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  contributed  to  it  after  it  had 
been  adopted  into  the  record  of  history  and  law  preserved  in 

Judah. 

*  Cp  Gen  35*-*  Josh  34. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE     PRIESTLY     CODE 

The  large  extent  and  the  complicated  character  of  this  great 
collection  raise  many  problems.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to 
consider  its  main  features,  and  their  relation  to  the  other  docu- 
ments JED  and  to  the  history ;  and  at  a  subsequent  stage  to 
inquire  how  far  it  is  itself  homogeneous^  or  how  far  different 
elements  can  be  traced  within  it. 

1.  To  whatever  period  this  document  is  assigned,  it  is  unani- 
mously  regarded  as  the  groimdwork  of  the  present  Pentateuch. 
The  elimination  of  its  contents  is  for  the  most  part  rendered  easy 
by  its  definite  characteristics  both  in  matter  and  form ;  and  the 
study  of  its  relations  to  the  other  sources  employed  in  Genesis 
makes  it  clear  that  P  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  entire 
compilation.  The  clue  to  its  separation  has  been  already  indicated 
in  the  declaration  of  Ex  6'-  •  concerning  the  appearances  of  EI 
Shaddai  to  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (chap  V  §  2 
p  54).  In  the  search  for  the  record  of  these  revelations  it  became 
apparent  that  the  basis  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  formed  by 
a  series  of  ten  toVdholh  sections  divided  into  two  groups,  five 
tracing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  the  posterity 
of  Shem,  and  five  concerned  with  the  immediate  circle  to  which 
the  people  of  Israel  belonged,  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  Nahor 
and  Haran,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob.  This  series  ends 
with  the  death  and  burial  of  Jacob  Gen  49^^  50^^* .  The  narrative 
then  passes  to  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants  in  Egypt,  their 
increase  and  their  oppression  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  divine 
observance  of  their  sufferings.  At  this  point  Moses  enters,  and 
the  name  Yahweh  is  revealed  to  him,  with  the  conmiission  to 
announce  to  his  people  Yahweh's  purpose  of  deliverance.  As 
Moses  has  not  previously  been  mentioned,  either  the  account  of 
his  origin  has  been  omitted  by  the  compiler  in  favour  of  the 
record  of  JE,  in  Ex  2-5,  or  the  writer  assumed  such  a  knowledge 
of  him  as  might  justify  his  introduction  undescribed ".     This 

*  Cp  the  reference  in  Gen  19^'  to  the  well-known  episode  of  the  '  over- 
throw '  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
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seems  the  more  likely  as  a  later  hand  has  apparently  sought  to 
supplement  the  deficiency  by  inserting  some  genealogical  par- 
ticulars in  6^.  The  abstract  treatment  which  marks  P's  early 
narratives  is  here  conspicuou&  There  is  no  flaming  bush,  no 
sacred  mount  The  sequel  of  the  story  7*  implies  that  the  revela- 
tion took  place  in  Egypt ;  the  demand  which  Moses  is  instructed 
to  address  to  Pharaoh  is  confined  to  simple  permission  to  depart ; 
of  the  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness  J  3^^,  or  the  service  on  the 
mountain  E  3^^,  not  a  word  is  said.  The  struggle  with  Pharaoh 
follows,  and  in  preparation  for  the  last  great  incident,  the  death 
of  the  first-bom  and  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  the  Passover 
Law  is  introduced  12.  The  narrative  then  relates  the  march 
through  the  waters  in  which  the  Egyptian  pursuers  are  over- 
whelmed, and  brings  the  people  to  Sinai  19^- ,  where  the  glory 
of  Yahweh  dwells  on  the  mount,  and  Moses  in  answer  to  the 
divine  summons  ascends  and  enters  into  the  cloud  24^** .  The 
camp  at  Sinai  is  the  scene  at  which  the  great  theocratic  institu* 
tions  of  Israel  are  founded.  The  Dwelling  is  first  elaborately 
described,  and  then  with  equal  elaboration  constructed,  25-30 
35-40.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  is  established;  the  ritual  of 
sacrifice  is  ordained;  and  a  vast  mass  of  legislation  is  issued 
enumerating  the  priestly  duties  and  privileges  in  various  con- 
nexions, as  well  as  defining  the  methods  of  maintaining  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  the  people.  After  a  census  of  the  tribes 
has  been  taken,  the  Levites  are  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus  Num  10^^  the  signal  is  given  for  departure.  In 
accordance  with  JE  the  result  of  the  mission  of  the  spies  evokes 
the  discontent  of  the  '  congregation,'  and  a  doom  of  forty  years  of 
wandering  faUs  on  the  rebellious  people.  During  the  fortieth 
year  Aaron  dies  upon  Mount  Hor,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
encamp  in  the  '  plains  of  Moab '  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  opposite 
Jericho  22^  There  a  second  census  is  taken;  Moses  is  com- 
manded to  ascend  the  mount  of  Abarim  and  die ;  and  he  prepares 
for  his  departure  by  securing  the  appointment  of  Joshua  as  his 
successor.  But  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  intent  is  unexpectedly 
postponed.  Not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
inserted  at  the  close  of  the  prophet's  career,  but  a  number  of 
supplemental  incidents  and  laws  prolong  Moses'  last  days,  and 
display  the  aged  leader  as  solicitous  for  every  detail  to  the  end. 
To  him  are  revealed  the  boundaries  of  the  land  which  he  has 
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never  seen ;  he  is  instructed  to  prepare  for  its  distribution ;  to 
regulate  the  offerings  at  the  feasts;  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  cities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites  and  the 
refuge  of  the  homicide ;  and  his  last  act  is  to  settle  the  law  for 
heiresses  36.  The  record  of  his  death  in  Deut  34  brings  the 
Pentateuch  to  a  dose.  Tet,  as  might  be  expected  firom  the 
language  of  Ex  6^,  the  document  whose  contents  have  been  thus 
briefly  sketched,  did  not  end  there.  It  is  continued  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.  But  it  no  longer  serves  as  the  literary  base  of  the 
story  of  the  conquest  and  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  it  has  previously 
served  as  the  groundwork  of  Gen-Num.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  for  the  process  by  which  the  books  were  finaUy  comjMled 
as  we  have  them,  will  be  discussed  hereafter  (chap  XVI  §  dd):  it 
need  only  be  noted  now  that  in  the  union  of  F  with  JE  and  D 
in  Joshua  no  formal  close  to  its  narrative  has  been  preserved. 

2.  The  aim  and  significance  of  P  are  revealed  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  stages  of  its  history  and  l^islation,  its  main 
object  being  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  origin  and 
working  of  the  great  theocratic  institutions  of  IsraeL  Some  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  execution  of  this  design  deserve 
special  notice. 

(a)  In  commencing  his  narrative  with  the  origin  of  humanity 
P  follows  the  path  already  traversed  by  J.  His  view  of  the 
primaeval  history,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Instead 
of  deriving  the  race  from  a  single  pair,  he  regards  the  original 
creation,  male  and  female,  as  plural  Gen  i^*.  He  knows  no 
Eden,  he  relates  no  temptation,  he  does  not  seek  to  explain  the 
stem  conditions  of  human  labour  or  suffering.  The  world,  as 
Elohim  beholds  it,  is  'very  good.'  The  progress  of  mankind 
is  traced  in  ten  steps  to  Noah,  under  the  genealogical  form 
already  employed  by  J,  who  was,  however,  content  with  seven. 
That  common  material  has  been  employed  may  be  inferred  from 
the  parallels  in  4  and  5,  Enoch  being  found  in  both  lists  4^*^  S^^""^) 
while  Methushael  and  Lamech  4^^  are  obviously  represented  by 
Methuselah  and  Lamech  5^^'^^^  No  details  save  those  of  age 
accompany  these  names.  The  interest  which  J  shows  in  the 
development  of  social  affairs  is  suppressed,  though  the  actual  line 
is  extended,  and  the  reader  learns  with  surprise  6^^  that  violence 
and  corruption  filled  the  earth.    Through  what  causes  the  joy 

'  A  further  connexion  may  be  suspected  between  Cain  and  Cenan,Mehi:gael 
and  Mahalaiel,  Irad  {-m)  and  Jared  (it). 
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and  gladness  of  creation  had  been  overcast  by  this  moral  gloom 
is  nowhere  indicated.  To  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines 
a  singular  indication  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  nimibers 
of  the  patriarchs'  ages  in  the  Massoretic  and  Samaritan  texts  ^ 
In  the  latter  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  onwards 
regularly  dedine,  and  in  view  of  the  well-known  connexion  in 
Hebrew  thought  between  excellence  and  length  of  days,  a  suspicion 
is  at  once  aroused  that  the  diminution  of  the  duration  of  life 
implies  the  growth  of  evil.  The  sixth  patriarch,  whose  name 
Jared  has  been  interpreted  as  '  descent,'  i  e  decline  or  degenera* 
tion  ^  begins  a  second  group  of  five,  whose  varying  &tes  imply 
different  characters.  Enoch  and  Noah  both  walked  with  Gk>d* 
The  first  is  removed  from  this  world  by  a  divine  act  of  assump- 
tion ;  the  second  is  delivered  from  destruction  to  become  the  sire 
of  a  new  race,  and  lives  actually  longer  than  Adam.  The  other 
three  all  die  in  the  year  of  the  Mood.  But  the  Flood  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  and  by  their  participation  in  a  common  doom,  the 
author  delicately  suggests  that  the  wickedness  which  called  it 
forth  was  no  sudden  growth,  but  extended  back  for  generations  ^ 
The  incidents  of  the  Deluge  are  conceived  upon  a  grander  scale 
by  P,  who  ascribes  it  to  something  more  severe  than  continued 
rain:  windows  are  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  broken  up  7^^.  At  its  close  Noah  offers  no  Sacrifice, 
but  Elohim  '  establishes '  or  '  sets  up '  his  covenant  with  him  not 
to  destroy  the  earth  again  by  water,  and  puts  his  bow  in  the 
clouds  as  a  sign.  The  share  of  P  in  the  table  of  nations  presented 
in  10  includes  a  wider  range  than  J :  and  in  its  recognition  of 
diversities  of  language  as  the  natural  result  of  the  dispersion,  it 
stands  in  the  same  contrast  with  the  ancient  story  in  ii^~^  as  is 
afforded  by  J>  (cp  XI  §  6a  p  196). 

{ff)  The  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  age  in  P  follows  in  out- 
ward succession  the  stages  of  JE.  There  are  the  same  '  &thers,' 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  and  the  nation  is  constituted  out  of 
the  same  twelve  tribes.  But  the  difference  in  spirit  is  very 
striking.  Like  J,  so  P  slowly  concentrates  his  view  on  the 
special  line  of  Israel ;  and  first  Ishmael,  and  then  Esau,  passes 
out  of  sight.     But  in  JE  these  family  incidents  resulted  from 

*  See  Dillmann's  argument  in  fiivoar  of  the  Samaritan  numbers,  Qtrntis  i 
917-991 ;  so  Gunkel  Qtn  (Hdkomm)  193. 

^  For  this  explanation,  and  the  interpretation  to  which  it  belongs,  cp 
Budde  Urgeschichie  100  ff. 

^  Cp  Addis  HexaUfytch  ii  199. 
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conflicts  of  interest,  from  outbursts  of  faeling^  from  all  the 
mingled  play  of  character,  which  led  Abram  to  acquiesce  in 
Sand's  demand  for  Hagar's  expulsion,  or  incited  Bebekah  and 
Jacob  to  outwit  Esau.  P  is  content  to  enumerate  the  twelve 
sons  of  Ishmael  25^^*  *,  or  to  relate  the  migration  of  Esau  36^-  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  possessions  of  the  two  brothers  were 
too  numerous  for  the  same  land  to  bear  them.  The  ^fathers' 
have  thus  become  ideal  types,  of  whom  nothing  must  be  related 
that  does  not  become  the  dignity  of  progenitors  of  a  race  which 
QtoA  will  heieafker  summon  to  be  holy  like  himself.  To  Abraham 
is  addressed  the  command  to  realize  what  Noah  had  already 
achieved,  the  walk  with  God,  the  perfect  life  17^  cp  &.  This 
abstract  character  is  intensified  by  the  singular  absence  of  geo- 
graphical detaiL  It  is  said  of  Abram  that '  he  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Canaan '  13^^,  almost  as  though  he  were  its  only  inhabitant. 
The  localities  whose  names  J  and  E  love  to  explain,  the  altars,  the 
wells,  the  sacred  trees  and  stones,  are  all  ignored,  no  less  than 
the  theophanies  which  hallowed  them.  No  angels  ever  mediate 
between  Ood  and  man ;  and  the  only  indication  of  the  personal 
presence  of  Deity  is  found  in  his  ascension  when  the  interview  is 
at  an  end  17^^  35^^.  In  the  latter  case  tradition  is  too  strong 
even  for  P,  and  he  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  place-name 
Bethel.  One  spot  only  is  specified  with  repeated  emphasis, 
Kiriath-arba  (Hebron),  and  the  adjacent  grave  at  Machpelah 
which  Abraham  purchases  first  of  all  for  his  dead  wife  23.  There 
Abraham  himself  is  laid  25^^ ;  Isaac  is  buried  at  Kiriath-arba 
doubtless  in  the  same  sepulchre  35'*^"^^,  and  the  mummy  of  Jacob 
is  borne  thither  to  its  last  resting-place  50^^.  Save  Ephron  the 
Hittite,  no  person  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  kinship  of 
Israel  is  named.  Even  when  Lot  settles  in  the  cities  of  the 
'Circle,'  the  writer  refrains  from  commenting  on  their  character 
13". ;  and  when  the  *  overthrow '  is  mentioned  19^,  it  is  appa- 
rently assumed  that  its  cause  is  known.  Again  and  again  does 
the  brevity  of  the  narrative  imply  that  the  author  relies  on  the 
previous  acquaintance  of  his  readers  with  the  facts.  The  artifice 
in  5  by  which  the  increase  of  corruption  was  indicated,  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  one  who  was  not  already  prepared  for 
this  feature  in  the  story.  In  the  record  of  Isaac's  age  at  his 
marriage  25^^,  in  the  curt  enumeration  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons 
2^28-27^  in  the  abrupt  introduction  of  Moses  Ex  6^,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases,  the  writer  seems  to  summarize  episodes  so  fsuniliar 
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as  to  need  no  further  elaboration*  If  this  impression  be  just,  if 
(in  other  words)  P  writes  for  those  who  are  abeady  fAwiiliVr  with 
JEy  the  later  origin  of  his  narrative  is  confirmed. 

(y)  Between  his  two  predecessors,  in  his  theoiy  of  religious 
history  F  approximates  to  E  rather  than  J.  True,  he  recognizes 
no  idolatry  among  the  patriarchs'  kindred ;  but  with  E  he  post- 
pones the  revelation  of  the  name  Yahweh  till  the  age  of  Moses. 
True^  also,  he  admits  neither  cultus  nor  prophecy  in  the  ancient 
day&  Noah  may  build  no  altar,  Abraham  offer  no  sacrifice, 
Jacob  erect  no  sacied  pillar.  No  offering  is  recorded  till  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  ready  Lev  8.  Nevertheless,  when  the  sanctuary 
is  established,  it  bears  the  name  familiarized  by  E,  and  is  called 
not  only  the  'Dwelling,'  but  also  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  The 
priesthood,  as  in  E,  is  connected  with  Levi^;  and  Aaron  is 
succeeded  by  Eleazar,  cp  E  in  Deut  lo^  Yet  though  P  thus 
rigidly  postpones  all  acts  of  worship  till  the  appropriate  place 
could  be  constructed  and  the  right  persons  chosen  for  its  per- 
formance, he  makes  his  own  preparation  step  by  step  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  sacied  law.  Even  the  order  of  creation  has 
its  ritual  significance.  The  heavenly  bodies  serve  to  mark  the 
festal  times  Gen  i'^ ;  and  after  the  production  of  the  universe 
and  its  contents  in  six  days^  Elohim  keeps  sabbath  on  the  seventh 
day  and  hallows  it  2^* .  On  Noah  is  laid  the  first  ordinance  con- 
cerning flesh-food.  Primitive  humanity  was  vegetarian  i^  ;  but 
the  new  race  is  to  be  carnivorous  9^,  subject^  however,  to  the 
prohibition  of  eating  the  blood  in  which  lay  life.  Noah  also 
receives  the  first  social  command  authorizing  capital  punishment 
for  homicide.  A  further  advance  is  made  with  Abraham,  when 
the  covenant  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  him  and  his  seed 
is  enforced  by  the  sign  of  circumcision  17:  while  the  future 
possession  of  the  sacred  soil  is  symbolized  by  the  cave  in  which 
three  generations  of  patriarchs  are  laid.  Yet  another  step  is 
taken  when  the  Passover  is  instituted  on  the  eve  of  the  Exodus 
Ex  I2^~^^,  and  rules  are  added  which  define  the  conditions  under 
which  slaves  and  strangers  shall  be  entitled  to  partake  of  it,  the 
limits  of  the  'congregation'  (first  mentioned  in  ^)  being  thus 
incidentally  determined.  A  new  conception  is  here  introduced, 
and  the  theocratic  penalty  which  was  formulated  as  cutting  off 
a  soul  '  from  his  people '  G^n  17^^  is  now  expressed  in  the  phrase 
'that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel' 

'  So  also,  possibly,  J,  cp  anJU  chap  XI  §  98  p  183  and  chap  XII  §  2c  p  910. 
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Ex  12^^  It  was,  indeed,  no  new  term;  in  the  popular  tales 
about  Samson  it  denoted  a  '  swarm '  of  bees  Judg  14^ ;  it  served 
to  describe  the  national  assembly  at  Shechem  which  made 
Jeroboam  king  i  Kings  12^ ' ;  but  in  P  it  possesses  a  peculiar 
and  technical  sense  as  the  designation  of  the  'meeting'  of 
Yahweh's  people  in  whose  midst  he  dwelt  \  Boq|^  this  oon« 
ception  does  the  Priestly  legislation  gather. 

(d)  The  religious  progression  thus  indicated  culminates  in 
a  twofold  purpose.  The  primaeval  revelation,  bestowed  on  Uie 
whole  human  raoe^  and  sanctioned  by  the  hallowing  of  the 
sabbath,  fails  to  achieve  its  end.  A  second  stage  is  marked  by 
the  covenant  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  has  cleared  the  way  for 
a  new  distribution.  Amid  the  deterioration  which  again  ensues 
the  divine  purpose  selects  Abram  after  he  has  reached  Canaan ; 
he  is  first  enjoined  to  'be  perfect,'  and  then  addressed  as  the 
progenitor  of  a  line  of  kings  17^®.  This  is  the  third  stage  in  the 
writer's  historic  view ;  he  can  already  point  forward  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land,  the  institution  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  true  religion  ^.  One  further  step  will  give 
these  promises  reality.  When  the  Deity,  known  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  as  £1  Shaddai,  reveals  himself  to  Moses  aa 
Yahweh  Ex  6^**,  he  first  recites  his  covenant  to  'give  them  the 
land '  into  which  he  subsequently  promises  to  bring  the  children 
of  Israel  To  describe  their  permanent  settlement  where  their 
fathers  had  been  only  sojourners,  to  explain  the  divine  design 
and  to  relate  its  subsequent  fulfilment,  is  the  first  and  prominent 
aim  of  the  writer.  But  he  has  also  in  view  the  solemn  act  of 
adoption  by  which  Yahweh  will  take  Israel  to  him  as  a  people^ 
and  will  be  to  them  a  God.  The  maintenance  of  this  relation  is 
the  central  idea  of  the  entire  Coda  What  rites  and  persons 
expressed  it,  what  conduct  it  required,  what  character  it  sought 
to  train — these  questions  find  their  answer  in  the  Sinaitic  law. 
In  such  a  relation  the  people  were  throughout  regarded  as 
a  religious  rather  than  as  a  political  community.  Of  its  secular 
government  not  a  word  is  said.  The  crown  and  the  judiciary  are 
never  named.  On  the  side  of  civil  administration  all  is  blank. 
But  while  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  aspect  of  Israel's  life  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  (save  in  the  implication  Oen  17®  35^^ 

•  The  passage  in  Hos  7^*  is  probably  corrupt 

^  Cp  the  use  of  the  same  root  in  the  ancient  name  of  the  sanctuary,  '  Tent 
of  Meeting,'  with  P*s  allusion  Ex  99^'.  D  uses  a  quite  different  word, 
*'  assembly '  '^ao. 
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that  the  monarchy  was  a  distinction  and  a  blessing),  its  calling  as 
a  dedicated  people  is  repeatedly  emphasized.  The  most  signal 
manifestation  of  Yahweh's  £Eiyour  is  the  institution  of  his  Dwelling 
among  them,  by  which  the  promise  in  Egypt  is  fulfilled  Ex  29^^ 
and  Yahweh  becomes  Israel's  God.  The  construction  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  ranks  of  its  officers,  the  laws  of  its  service^  its 
daily  or  its  annual  ritual,  these  are  all  divinely  ordained.  They 
are  not  the  product  of  the  age-long  homage  of  mankind,  assuming 
new  forms  with  fresh  stages  of  human  advance ;  they  are  the 
realization  of  Yahweh's  own  ideas ;  Moses  can  make  nothing  of 
which  he  has  not  first  seen  the  pattern  in  the  mount.  Never- 
theless these  ideas  when  they  are  imparted  to  Moses,  are  for 
communication  to  IsraeL  The  laws  are  issued  to  the  entire 
nation.  They  are  not  reserved  for  a  special  sacred  caste.  In  the 
details  of  rites  and  the  particulars  of  ceremonies  the  people  are 
invited  to  see  the  expression  of  their  supreme  religious  privilege. 
For  their  sanctuary  they  make  willing  offerings:  they  witness 
the  consecration  of  the  priests :  they  sanction  by  their  attendance 
the  presentation  of  the  Levites  as  the  equivalent  of  their  own 
first-bom :  and  they  are  never  without  some  share  in  the  story 
until  their  inheritances  are  distributed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Eleazar  and  Joshua  before  Yahweh  in  Shiloh.  From  first  to 
last  P  is  designed  not  as  a  manual  prepared  for  priests,  but  as 
a  text-book  of  history  and  law  for  a  whole  people. 

(f)  The  execution  of  this  design  is  marked  by  many  peculiar 
features  of  style.  The  narratives  of  J  and  £  seem  to  spring  out 
of  oral  tradition  ;  they  are  full  of  dramatic  variety ;  in  snatches 
of  song  and  folk-tale  they  gather  up  the  fragments  of  immemorial 
antiquity.  But  P  is  constructed  on  a  definite  literary  method. 
The  historical  introduction  is  cast  into  ten  toTdhoih  sections.  The 
writer  is  not  without  graphic  power  or  skill  in  dialogue,  as  the 
sublime  opening  of  Gen  i  or  the  description  of  the  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  23  makes  clear ;  but  he  does  not  permit 
himself  to  linger  over  episodes  such  as  those  contained  in  20  or 
24  with  an  artless  pleasure  in  the  mere  narration.  Everything 
is  subordinated  to  definite  ends.  Hence  titles  are  frequent  and 
regular  cp  '188  ;  every  description  is  precise ;  and  when  once  the 
proper  form  of  words  has  been  selected,  it  is  unfailingly  repro- 
duced on  the  next  occasion  ^     Similarly  the  issue  of  a  divine 

^  Thus  cp  the  use  of  the  migration-formula  Gen  la*  31^  36*  46^ ;  or  the 
Machpelah  description  Gen  93^*  95*  49^^  50". 
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command  is  consiantiy  followed  either  by  the  recitation  of  its 
fulfilment  in  parallel  words  (as  in  the  creative  utterances  and  acts 
of  G^n  i),  or  by  an  often  repeated  formula  of  execution,  e  g  '  thus 
did  Noah,  according  to  all  that  Elohim  commanded  him,  so  did 
he'  '189.  'Particularly  noticeable,'  says  Prof  Driver",  *is  an 
otherwise  uncommon  form  of  expression,  producing  a  peculiar 
rhythm,  by  which  a  statement  is  first  made  in  general  terms,  and 
then  partly  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  closer  limitation 
or  definition  ^'  Especially  significant  is  the  love  of  the  writer 
for  fixed  numerical  conceptions  which  are  often  worked  with 
simple  artifice  into  his  narrative.  Thus  the  height  of  the  ark  is 
reckoned  at  30  cubits  Gren  6^^ ;  the  waters  rise  15  cubits  above 
the  highest  mountainnsummits  7^;  the  ark,  apparently  half- 
submerged,  rests  on  the  peak  of  Ararat  ^  In  the  patriarchal 
narratives  the  interests  of  place  are  subordinated  to  those  of  time, 
and  the  age  of  the  hero  at  each  main  event  is  carafiilly  noted 
(eg  Gen  12*^  i63  i«  if  "25  &c).  This  fondness  for  detail  gives 
rise,  indeed,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Mosaic  age  to  unexpected 
difficulties.  The  dimensions  of  the  Dwelling  have  their  own 
significance^,  but  they  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  Congre- 
gation which  is  conceived  on  a  totally  different  scale*.  The 
growth  of  some  of  the  tribes  involves  a  rate  of  multiplication 
which  the  author  evidently  did  not  work  out  to  its  consequences 
in  his  own  mind*^ ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  second 
census  Num  26  with  those  of  the  first  i  shows  that  large  excess 
in  some  cases  is  artificially  balanced  by  decline  in  others,  while 
yet  others  under  precisely  similar  conditions  maintain  a  stationary 
position  ^.  It  was  observed  by  Gutschmid  and  NOldeke^  that  the 
period  from  the  Creation  to  the  Exodus  amounted  to  2666  years, 
two-thirds  of  a  round  number  of  100  generations  of  40  years  each. 
But  this  calculation  rests  on  the  present  Hassoretic  text,  and  if 

«  LOT*  130. 

*  Gen  i"  6^*  &  9^  33"  49«»'-»  Ex  la*  •  i6i«  »  ^5*  "  ".  96^  Lev  9$^^  Num  a» 
18"  36".  Ac 

^  Gp  the  forty  days  of  the  journey  of  the  spies  Num  14*^,  and  the  forty 
years  of  wandering.  For  another  curious  example  in  making  up  the  tra- 
ditional seventy  who  went  down  into  Egypt  see  Hex  ii  Gen  46^"*. 

<*  Cp  below  $  8€. 

*  Golenso  Pentateuch  i  31. 

/  Thus  Kurtz  and  Ck>lenso  (ihid  84)  showed  that  the  number  of  boys  in 
every  family  must  have  been  about  forty-two,  and  they  were  from  the  same 
mother.  Dan's  male  descendants  in  the  fourth  generation  through  his  son 
Hushim  amount  to  62,700  Num  a^  cp  ibid  107. 

^  Cp  NOldeke  Untermchungen  117.  ^  Ibid  zzz. 
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the  Samaritan  numbers  be  preferred  (cp  §  SU  p  231)  as  the  more 
original,  it  only  implies  that  in  the  later  handling  a  new 
^ystematio  arrangement  was  introduced  ^ 

8.  Evidence  has  been  already  offered  to  show  that  P  represents 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  ritual  organization  and  hierarchical  order 
than  D  ^  Nor  is  this  conclusion  impaired  by  a  comparison  of 
Lev  II  with  Deut  14.  Even  if  the  regulations  concerning  clean 
and  unclean  animals  in  D  were  decidedly  of  a  later  type  than 
those  in  the  Levitical  torah^  no  satisfactoiy  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  this  single  case  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  two 
great  collections.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  regard  the  main 
principles  of  D  as  prior  to  those  of  P  which  had,  in  this  particular 
instance,  preserved  an  earlier  rula  In  realiiy,  however,  the 
comparison  points  to  the  opposite  view  (see  cmte  p  131'),  and  the 
general  presumption  already  established  is  not  invalidated* 

(a)  Is  there,  then,  any  evidence  to  show  by  what  steps  the 
conceptions  of  D  were  carried  forward  into  more  fully  developed 
forms  ^  ?  The  testimony  of  a  whole  generation  of  scholarship 
finds  a  link  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  writings  of  EzekieL 
The  Deuteronomic  legislation  was  designed  for  a  people  whose 
election  by  Yahweh  had  made  them  '  holy '  Deut  7® ;  it  laid  down 
the  conduct  which  such  a  relation  required ;  it  described  the 
joyous  service  which  a  dedicated  nation  could  render  to  its 
heavenly  Lord.  But  the  political  catastrophe  which  brought  the 
monarchy  of  Judah  to  an  end,  might  be  regarded  from  one  point 
of  view  as  injuring  if  not  desiax>ying  the  force  and  closeness  of 
this  hallowed  tie.  In  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  when  Israel  went 
into  captivity  and  the  nations  around  declared  that  Yahweh  was 
impotent  to  save  his  own,  his  holy  name  was  *  profaned' 
Ezek  36^,  and  a  fresh  demonstration  of  his  Deity  was  needed  ^. 
This  would  be  effected  by  the  restoration  of  the  scattered  captives, 
their  purification  from  their  ancient  sins,  the  gift  of  a  new  heart, 
and  the  bestowal  of  power  through  the  spirit  to  walk  in  the 
statutes  and  judgements  of  Yahweh.  So  should  they  dwell  in 
the  land  which  he  gave  to  their  fathers;  they  should  be  his 
people,  and  he  would  be  their  €k)d  36^'^,    For  an  Israel  thus 

^  Cp  Dillmann  Omwis  i  aai ;  Gonkel  Qen  (Hdkomm)  193. 

^  Gp  chap  IX  i  §  8. 

^  Baudissin,  Eiid  (1901)  184  907,  while  pleading  that  F  represents  the 
views  of  an  esoteric  priestly  school  antecedent  to  D,  supposes  that  Jeremiah 
denounces  the  sacerdotal  legislation  in  8^,  where  he  identifies  the  product  of 
the  scribes'  '  lying  pen '  with  such  ordinances  as  are  laid  down  in  the  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  Dwelling  and  its  rituaU 
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regenerated  Ezekiel  provides  a  scheme  of  religious  life,  in  the 
shape  of  a  description  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship  designed 
to  portray  the  service  of  the  future  40-48.  It  opens  with  an 
elaborate  account  of  a  new  Temple  set  on  the  sacied  hilL  The 
*  law  of  the  house'  is  expounded  with  much  detail  40-43^,  and 
the  prophet  then  announces  the  ordinances  of  the  altar.  These 
are  followed  in  their  turn  by  regulations  for  the  priesthood  and 
the  appropriate  sacrifices,  and  a  scheme  of  cultus  is  thus  displayed 
by  which  the  people,  once  more  consecrated,  shall  be  preserved 
from  further  temptation  to  unfaithfulness  and  shall  secure  the 
presence  of  Yahweh  in  their  midst  for  ever. 

(3)  When  this  scheme  i&examined,  it  is  found  to  stand  in  very 
interesting  and  remarkable  relations  on  the  one  hand  with  D  and 
on  the  other  with  P.  To  the  Israel  of  the  future,  living  in  the 
spirit,  it  is  imnecessary  to  address  warnings  against  idolatry. 
The  impassioned  exhortations  of  Deuteronomy  are  reiterated  no 
more.  There  are  no  longer  any  other  sanctuaries  in  view  but  the 
Temple  on  the  holy  mount :  the  principle  of  the  centralization  of 
the  worship  of  Israel  is  assumed.  But  this  worship  is  still  based 
essentially  on  sacrifice,  and  the  ritual  of  the  altar  acquires  a  pro- 
minence which  was  not  assigned  to  it  in  D.  In  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  local  shrines  the  Deuteronomic  legislators  had 
found  it  needful  to  make  provision  for  the  disestablished  Levitical 
priests.  They  did  so  by  stipulating  that  any  Levite  might  come 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  claim  the  right  to  minister  at  the  altar  and 
share  in  its  dues  Deut  i8'^*.  This  arrangement  was  frustrated  by 
the  Temple-guild  %  but  it  is  dear  that  D  recognized  no  clerical 
distinctions,  and  conceded  the  same  functions  to  all.  Ezekiel, 
however,  announces  for  the  future  a  division  of  the  sacred  tribe 
into  two  orders,  one  of  which  shall  minister  to  Yahweh  and  the 
other  not.  This  partition  is  expressly  grounded  on  their  past 
conduct;  and  those  who  have  been  unfAithful  suffer  the  penal 
deprivation  of  the  privilege  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Some  of  the  menial  duties  of  the  Temple  had  been  laid  on  uncir- 
cumcised  heathen  who  had  been  employed  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  house^  and  allowed  to  officiate  in  its  services  Ezek  44''*. 
'Ye  have  broken  my  covenant V  <^^  the  indignant  prophet  in 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  '  ye  have  set  them  as  keepers  of  my  chai^ge 

^  9  Kings  93'  cp  Kuenen  OtaammdU  Abhandlungen  487. 
^  So  ®  @  2,  Ewald,  Wellhauaen,  Smend,  Cornill,  B^rtholet,  Kraetzscbmar, 
Toy  CHaupt's  SBOT)^  &c,  cp  Davidson  QmXyr  BibU. 
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in  my  sanctuary  ^'  The  first  requisite  for  the  new  worship, 
therefore,  is  the  strict  exclusion  of  all  aliens,  and  the  next  is  the 
withdrawal  from  the  guilty  Levites  of  the  priestly  functions  which 
they  had  abused.  They  are  to  be  confined  henceforth  to  the 
inferior  duties ;  they  must  keep  the  gates,  slay  the  victims,  cook 
the  sacrificial  food,  as  the  servants  of  the  people  who  bring  their 
offerings :  but  they  may  no  longer  approach  Yahweh. 

44"  And  they  shall  not  come  near  unto  me,  to  execute  the  office  of  priest 
tmto  me,  nor  to  come  near  to  any  of  my  holy  things,  unto  the  things  that 
are  most  holy :  but  they  shall  bear  their  shame,  and  their  abominations 
which  they  have  committed. 

For  one  group  of  Levitical  priests,  however,  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
a  different  lot  is  provided.  They  are  exempted  from  the  doom  of 
exclusion  pronounced  upon  the  rest  As  the  reward  of  faithful- 
ness they  will  retain  the  right  to  minister  to  Yahweh,  and  make 
the  sacred  offerings  44^^,  duties  involving  access  to  the  altar, 
admission  to  the  actual  sanctuary,  and  approach  to  the  shew- 
bread  table  41**: — 

44^  But  the  priests  the  Leyites,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept  the  charge 
of  my  sanctiuuy  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  firom  me,  they  shall 
come  near  to  me  to  minister  unto  me ;  and  they  shall  stand  before  me  to 
offer  unto  me  the  fat  and  the  blood,  saith  the  Lord  Yahweh  :  ^'  they  shall 
enter  into  my  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  come  near  to  my  table,  to  minister 
tmto  me,  and  they  shall  keep  my  charge. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Ezekiel  here  correctly 
apportions  the  merit  or  the  blama  The  Levites  who  went  far 
from  Yahweh  when  Israel  erred  ^^^  were  the  priests  who  had 
once  served  at  the  local  sanctuaries.  To  these  Ezekiel  metes  out 
a  punishment  which  the  Deuteronomic  (3ode  never  contemplated : 
they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  which  they  had  perverted  to 
disloyal  ends,  and  forbidden  again  to  minister  to  the  Deity  whose 
service  they  had  corrupted.  They  may  still  have  a  place  in  his 
house,  but  it  is  a  place  of  degradation  not  of  privilege.  It  is 
otherwise  in  the  Priestly  Code,  where  the  choice  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  its  elevation  to  the  sanctuary-duties  are  throughout 
regarded  as  the  gracious  election  of  Yahweh.  Ezekiel  is  appa- 
rently ignorant  that  any  distinction  in  the  sanctuary-duties  had 
ever  been  made  before  ^     He  proposes  it  for  the  first  time.     Had 

'  Amended  text  after  ®,  cp  Smend,  Ck)mill,  Bertholet,  Toy. 

^  Ck)mill  strikes  out  the  words  '  which  went  astray  ftx>m  me.'  Smend, 
Bertholet,  and  Kraetzschmar  refer  them  to  the  Levites,  which  Dayidson  also 
-admits  as  possible  cp  48". 

*  Baudissin,  Eivi  187,  argues  that  it  is  involved  in  40^* ,  where  two  clisaei 
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it  been  of  Mosaic  origin  and  established  through  centuries  of  use, 
his  words  would  have  had  no  meaning,  for  he  would  have  pro- 
posed to  punish  the  guilty  Levites  by  depriving  them  of  the  right 
to  exercise  functions  already  forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  The 
inference  can  by  no  means  be  avoided  that  Ezekiel,  though  a  priest 
of  the  Temple,  was  unacquainted  with  the  Levitical  law^. 

of  priests  are  named,  the  'keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  hoose/  and  the 
'  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  altar.'  Interpreters  differ  whether  the  *■  house ' 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  whole  Temple  buildings  (David- 
son in  CSom&r  Bitie)^  or  in  the  narrower  application  of  the  sanctuary  where 
the  shew-bread  table  stood  (Bertholet  Hd-Comm  (1897),  Kraetzschmar  Hdkomm 
( 1900) ).  Neither  explanation  is  favourable  to  Baudissin's  vieW,  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  two  groups  of  priests  is  in  no  sense  identical  with  that 
between  priests  and  Levites,  the  latter  of  whom  are  prohibited  in  F  from 
performing  priestly  duties  by  capital  penalties.  No  ai^gument  in  favour  of 
Ezekiel's  acquaintance  with  F  can  be  found  in  the  jfact  that  according  to 
the  first  interpretation  above  cited  he  describes  the  persons  to  whom  he 
elsewhere  assigns  the  lower  Levitioal  status  44^*  •  45^  as  priests.  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  the  title  is  here  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
antecedent  usage  of  D,  before  the  division  of  the  sao/ed  order  is  introduced 
in  44.     Gp  Enc  Bibl  *  Levite.' 

*  Baudissin  admits  that  the  cultus-forms  of  F  are  more  highly  developed 
than  those  of  D,  but  he  explains  D's  lack  of  recognition  of  them  by  the 
supposition  that  they  represent  ideals  secretly  cherished  in  a  very  small 
and  select  circle  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood,  with  which  the  authors  of  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  were  really  unacquainted  {iSinl  ^04),  though  the  Deutero- 
nomic  treatment  of  unclean  animals  and  leprosy  was  partially  dependent  on 
the  sacerdotal  teaching,  and  F  was  accessible  as  a  separate  source  to  the 
homilists  who  prefixed  1^-4^  and  4^^-11  to  the  Code.  The  chief  ground 
for  F's  antecedence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Priestly  Code  makes  no 
provision  like  D  for  the  disestablished  priests  of  the  local  sanctuaries.  This 
is  explained  by  the  assumption  (EitU  soi)  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
scattcGred  throughout  the  land  was  not  brought  into  competition  with  the 
Zadokite  guild  at  Jerusalem,  because  they  were  in  possession  of  their  own 
sacred  places.  But  there  is  no  trace  in  F  of  an  Aaronic  priesthood  officiating 
anywhere  else  than  at  the  central  sanctuary.*  And  Ezekiel's  account  of 
the  degradation  of  the  clergy  of  the  country  shrines  into  the  lower  order 
of  *  ministers  to  the  house '  without  priestly  rights  is  so  entirely  opposed  to 
F's  conception  of  them  as  divinely  chosen  and  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  Sacred  Tent,  that  Baudissin  is  compelled  to  declare  the  account 
of  their  dedication  Num  &^^^  an  eldlic  or  post-exilic  addition  (EifU  aos). 
Similarly  the  Day  of  Atonement  Lev  16  cp  it^fhi  p  241  is  a  subsequent  (perhaps 
post-Ezran)  institution  {EifU  189),  and  a  further  group  of  passages  falls  with 
it  into  much  later  times.  .  Prof  A  van  Hoonacker  {Le  Sacerdoce  LMtique, 
1899)  explains  the  '  apocalypse '  of  Ezekiel  by  its  purely  ideal  character. 
Existing  institutions  supplied  the  'form*  of  the  organization, — the  Temple- 
clergy  divided  into  two  great  corporations  with  higher  and  lower  functions ; 
it  was  the  prophet's  part  to  determine  who  should  be  entitled  to  the  priestly 
rights  of  the  altar,  and  who  should  be  charged  with  the  Levitical  guardian- 
ship of  the  Temple-gates.  The  '  matter '  of  his  scheme  is  derived  from  his 
judgements  of  conduct ;  and  the  future  distribution  of  duties  will  be  based 
on  a  moral  award  for  faithfulness  or  apostasy.    There  is  doubtless  much 


*  The  origin  of  the  genealogical  form  by  which  all  priests  are  reckoned  in 
F  as  *  sons  of  Aaron '  cannot  here  be  discussed ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
history  shows  no  trace  of  the  name  before  the  Priestly  Code.  Cp  Kuenen 
9eaammeUe  Abhandl  466* 
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(y)  Other  noteworthy  fSsusts  point  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The 
deviations  of  Ezekiel  from  the  Mosaic  rules  long  ago  excited  the 
surprise  of  the  Eabbis.  At  the  head  of  the  priestly  order  stands 
*'  the  priest '  45^^  ^ ;  he»  is  not  indeed  designated  '  high  priest ' 
cp  Ley  21^^  2  Kings  22^,  but  he  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  guild. 
No  special  vestments  are  ordained  for  him ;  and  the  priestly  attire 
described  in  Ezek  44^'^*  seems  unrelated  to  the  garments  named 
in  Ex  28^^*  ^.  'The  priest '  of  Ezekiel  is  only  pi/imus  inter  pares ; 
he  is  not  the  symbol  and  embodiment  of  the  consecration  of 
the  whole  people,  bearing  over  his  brow  the  motto  'Holy  unto 
Yahweh '  Ex  28^®.  In  the  calendar  of  the  festivals  in  which  he 
must  officiate,  a  singular  divergence  is  presented.  Ezekiel  ordains 
two  annual  ceremonies  of  atonement,  one  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  month,  the  other  six  months  later,  45^^"^^.  In  each  case 
a  young  bullock  is  offered  for  a  sin  offering.  But  P  is  satisfied 
with  but  one  day,  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  instead  of  the 
first.  Lev  16.  In  the  Levitical  law  the  ceremonies  of  this  day 
gather  round  them  the  most  solemn  meaning ;  and  the  prescribed 
ritual  is  far  more  complicated.  Ezekiel  requires  only  one  bullock 
as  a  sin  offering  for  all  who  have  erred.  P  specifies  the  bullock 
as  the  sin  offering  for  the  high  priest  alone,  and  for  the  people 
two  goats  must  be  provided.  The  blood  of  Ezekiers  solitary 
victim  is  sprinkled  on  the  Temple  door-posts  but  is  not  taken 
inside :  but  in  the  Dwelling  the  blood  was  to  be  carried  into  the 
inmost  shrine,  and  the  cereiliony  of  aspersion  performed  over  the 
'covering'  on  the  ark  Lev  i6^^  Such  differences  as  these  point 
to  growing  elaboration  of  ceremonial,  and  they  may  be  traced  in 
other  cases  also.  Thus  in  Ezek  46®*  and  Num  28^^«*  the  following 
sacrifices  are  demanded  at  new  moons : — 


Ezek 

I  young  bullock. 
X  ram. 
6  lambs. 


Hum 

a  young  bullocks. 
I  ram. 
7  lambs. 


truth  in  the  plea  that  Ezekiel  had  no  intention  to  impose  this  distinction  as 
a  positive  and  practical  regulation  (p  197)  ;  but  the  *  ideal '  character  of  his 
arrangements  does  not  explain  the  difficulty  that  they  are  designed  to  with- 
draw from  the  *  Levites  that  went  astray '  the  privileges  of  the  priestly 
office  which  they  had  before  possessed  ^'.  Gp  Driver  D9U(  918-aai  and  the 
literature  there  cited,  LOT^  139 ;  Stade  Oesch  des  VoOcea  Itr  ii  5a ;  Benzinger 
Hebr  Arch  419  ;  Enc  Bibl  *  Priest.' 

«  Cp  a  Kings  11"  16^^  Jer  ai*  a^. 

^  The  words  *  linen '  and  <  tires '  do  not  represent  the  same  ^  as  in  Ex 
a8^«  • .    The  prohibition  of  wool  ^^  implies  that  it  had  been  sometimes  used. 

^  The  reading  of  ®  in  i2F"  is  now  generally  accepted. 
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Etek 

I  ephah  for  the  bullock. 

I  ephah  for  the  ram. 

'  for  the  lambe  aooording  as  he  is 

able.' 
I  hin  of  oil  to  an  ephah. 


Num 

^  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for 

each  bullock. 
A  for  the  ram. 
tV  for  each  lamb. 
I  hin  of  wine  for  each  bullock. 
\  for  the  ram. 
\  for  each  lamb. 
I  he-goat  for  a  sin-oflering. 

These  discrepancies  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  due  to  prophetic 
correction  on  the  part  of  EzekieL  They  imply  differences  of 
usage,  and  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  simpler  as  the  earlier.  The 
Kabbis,  indeed,  were  of  another  mind.  Some  proposed  to  remove 
the  offending  book  from  the  Canon:  others  denied  its  authenticity 
and  attributed  it  to  the  '  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue ' :  while 
after  the  fall  of  the  Temple  Eleazar  ben  Hananiah,  belonging  to 
the  strictest  Shammaitic  school,  was  supposed,  after  expending 
300  measures  of  oil  in  protracted  vigils,  to  have  succeeded  in 
reconciling  the  two  authorities.  But  no  solution  was  perma* 
nently  satisfactory,  and  the  Synagogue  left  the  contradictions  to 
be  harmonized  'when  Elijah  shall  come^' 

(d)  Prominent  among  the  institutions  of  P  is  the  '  Dwelling.' 
Like  the  new  Temple  of  Ezekiel  it  has  for  its  function  to  provide 
a  place  where  Yahweh  may  reside  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  To 
Ezekiel  came  the  divine  promise  ^ : — 

37^  And  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them :  an  everlasting 
covenant  shall  it  be  with  them  :  and  I .  .  .  will  set  my  sanctuary  among 
them  for  evermore.  ^  And  my  dwelling  shall  be  with  them^,  and  I  will 
be  to  them  for  a  Gk>d,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  for  a  people. 

With  a  similar  aim  is  the  Dwelling  to  be  constructed : — 

Ex  25^  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary ;  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them. .  . .  39^  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be 
to  them  for  a  Gk>d  (cp  &  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to 
you  for  a  God). 

The  actual  sacred  house  of  Ezekiel  stands  in  a  court  one  hundred 
cubits  square,  facing  the  east.  Within  the  porch  is  the  holy 
place,  containing  only  a  wooden  table  41^^  44^®  for  the  shew- 
Ibread  :  a  door  led  into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  rear,  a  chamber 
twenty  cubits  square.  The  returning  exiles  will  not  occupy  their 
ancient  inheritances,  they  will  divide  the  land  by  lot.  Among 
the  tribes  the  priests  will  have  no  possession  44'^  :  but  two  large 

*  Cp  Kalisch  Letit  ii  069  ;  Derenbourg  Hiti  995. 
^  Cp  Comiirs  text  and  the  commentaries. 

^  Oi* '  over  them,'  i  e  in  the  ideal  sense,  cp  *  dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  o'er 
the  vast  abyu.' 
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tracts  of  land  of  equal  area  immediately  adjoining  the  sanctuary 
are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  priests  and  the  LeviteSy  not  apparently 
for  tillage  and  maintenance  but  to  preserve  the  holiness  of  the 
Temple.  Similar  in  general  arrangement  is  the  structure  of  the 
Leyitical  Dwelling.  The  camp  is  so  pitched  that  it  can  always 
look  to  the  east  The  court,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  correspond  to  grade  above  grade  in  sanctity.  This  was 
the  plan  also  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  and  that  there  was  a  relation 
between  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  lineal 
dimensions  of  the  Dwelling  in  the  desert  were  just  half  those  of 
the  House  in  Jerusalem  ^  This  relation  may  be  illustrated  in 
other  ways.  The  shrine  in  the  Temple  contained  two  large 
cherubim  made  of  olive  wood,  without  spread  wings  which  pro- 
tected the  ark  i  Kings  6^-^^  36.^  Such  figures  were  unsuitable  to 
a  portable  tent :  in  the  Dwelling  they  are  accordingly  represented 
as  diminished  in  size,  but  of  gold  instead  of  wood,  affixed  to  the 
*  covering  *  laid  upon  the  ark  Ex  25^*"**  ^  Cherubim  likewise 
were  carved  upon  the  Temple  walls :  in  the  Dwelling  they  are 
wrought  into  the  hangings  which  line  the  sides.  The  great 
brazen  altar  in  the  Temple-court  i  Kings  8®^  9^  is  represented 
by  an  altar  adapted  to  the  travelling  sanctuary.  It  is  of  no  solid 
metal,  but  of  wood  overlaid  with  bronze  Ex  27^"®,  which,  how- 
ever, when  heated,  must  soon  have  charred  the  acacia  planks 
beneath  ^  A  great  variety  of  considerations  thus  combine  to 
affect  the  historical  character  of  the  Levitical  Dwelling,  which 
a  long  line  of  critics  has  challenged  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  circumstances  of  the  wanderings  could  not  have  been  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  such  a  structure,  in  the  year  following 

•  Cp  Ex  a6'». .  and  i  Kings  6"  «>. 

^  The  only  reference  to  this  *•  covering '  outside  F  is  found  in  i  Chron  aS^^, 

cp  '47. 

^  The  golden  incense-altar  in  Ex  30^* .  seems  to  be  a  later  addition  (cp  U^  ii). 
After  the  full  close  in  ^^'^-^^  the  instructions  for  another  altar  in  front  of  the 
veil  ^'^^  have  a  supplemental  look.  The  sections  which  follow  appear  to  share 
the  same  character  cp  ^^  ^"^  '^  ^"  Hex  ii.  Various  considerations  confirm  this 
view,  eg  (i)  the  phrase  *the  altar'  97^  implies  that  there  was  no  other. 
This  designation  occurs  not  less  than  100  times  in  F  :  but  in  the  latest 
strata  the  distinction  is  marked  in  various  ways  op  30'*  3i'«  38'*  Lev  4''  &c, 
(a)  There  is  no  mention  of  the  incense  altar  in  the  ceremony  of  atonement 
described  in  Lev  16,  and  the  reference  in  '^  depends  on  the  ritual  there 
enjoined.  (3)  *  According  to  Lev  10  Num  i6*,  the  priests  offered  incense, 
not  on  an  altar,  but  on  pans  or  censers'  (Addis).  (4)  Sam  places  30^'*^ 
between  ad'^  and  ^  ;  but  @  follows  the  order  of  ^.  (5)  The  reference  ,to 
the  spices  for  the  incense  35*  which  seems  to  presuppose  30"^  is  an  editorial 
insertion  35'".  The  Temple  of  Solomon  probably  had  but  one  altar,  like  tU&t 
of  Ezekiel ;  cp  Stade  ZATW  iii  146  168 ;  Benzinger  Ife&r  AT€k  401 ;  Nowapk 
Uthr  Anh  ii  40  ;  Addis  *  AlUr'  in  Enc  BMi  134  196. 

R  2 
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the  Exodus.  Even  in  Solomon's  day,  after  centuries  of  more 
settled  life,  artists  in  metal  could  not  be  found  in  Israel,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  them  in  Phenicia.  The  incompatibility  of 
the  delineation  of  E's  Tent  of  Meeting  outside  the  camp  with  P's 
Dwelling  in  its  centre^  has  been  already  displayed,  p  49;  and 
a  similar  incompatibility  exists  between  the  earthen  altar,  reared 
where  it  might  be  needed  Ex  20^,  and  the  plated  altar  of  acacia- 
wood  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Levites  from  encampment  to 
encampment  Tradition  is  almost  entirely  silent :  and  its  silence 
is  only  broken  by  uncertain  and  jarring  tones.  It  is  said  indeed 
Josh  18^  that  the  Levitical  sanctuary  was  erected  in  Shiloh.  But 
the  Judges-book  contains  no  reference  to  it  (at '  the  house  of  God 
in  Shiloh '  iS^^).  The  allusion  in  i  Sam  a^ab  is  of  very  late 
origin^.  When  the  ark  is  brought  by  David  to  Jerusalem 
2  Sam  6,  it  is  placed  in  a  tent  pitched  for  it  ^^,  but  the  Dwellings 
place  i3  ignored  ^  Only  in  2  Sam  7®  does  the  word  occur  in 
a  passage  which  can  hardly  be  correct  as  it  stands,  Klostermann 
and  Budde  proposing  to  read  after  i  Ohron  17^  '  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  from  dwelling  to  dwelling/  That  the  Levitical  arrangements 
ascribed  to  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  i  Kings  6^- •  were  not 
part  of  the  original  text,  has  been  already  shown  (chap  IX  ii  §  1^ 
p  I37),  Not  till  the  days  of  the  Chronicler,  however,  was  it 
found  necessary  actually  to  account  for  the  Levitical  sanctuary. 
Then  it  is  located  at  Gibeon  i  Ghron  21^^  2  Ghron  i^"^  in  spite 
of  the  frank  recognition  of  the  editors  of  i  Elings  3^~^  that 
Gibeon  was  only  the  seat  of  one  of  the  high  places  which  D  had 
declared  to  be  unlawful.  The  story  of  the  Dwelling-place  at 
Gibeon  was  thus  unknown  to  the  compilers  of  Kings :  and  it  first 
enters  the  sacred  tradition  in  the  interval  between  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Its  relations  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  to  the 
holy  House  of  Ezekiel  are  thus  explained.  Moses,  like  Ezekiel, 
was  believed  to  have  seen  the  pattern  on  the  mount  Ezek  40^ 
Ex  25^:  and  the  Dwelling  in  the  camp  is  the  place  where 
Yahweh*s  sacramental  presence  hallows  his  people.  One  of  the 
sublimest  passages  in  Hebrew  prophecy  Ezek  43^'®  describes 
the  return  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh  from  the  east  to  occupy  the 
sanctuary  ('and  the  glory  of  Yahweh  filled  the  house').     A  similar 

'  A  special  word  *pra  '99  is  regularly  used  to  describe  the  sacramental 
presence  of  Deity  among  his  people. 
^  Cp  chap  IX  ii  §  la  p  133. 
^  the  description  in  '  has  probably  been  enlaiged. 
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manifestation  had  consecrated  Solomon's  Temple,  when  'the  glory 
of  Yahweh  filled  the  house  of  Yahweh'  i  Kings  8^^.  Alone 
among  the  Hexateuchal  documents  does  P  describe  the  '  glory ' 
as  the  symbol  of  Yahweh's  advent.  When  the  sacred  Tent  was 
finished  and  the  court  reared  up  around  it,  '  the  glory  of  Yahweh 
filled  the  Dwelling '  Ex  ^c?^-. 

(«)  It  is  observed  by  Dillmann  that  P  casts  no  prophetic  glances 
into  a  Messianic  future  ^  ;  but  the  remark  is  only  true  with  quali- 
fications. The  revelation  of  £1  Shaddai  to  Abraham  announces 
the  establishment  of  an  ^everlasting  covenant'  with  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  to  be  God  unto  them  Gen  I'f*.  This  phrase 
had  acquired  a  peculiar  significance,  as  it  was  used  in  later 
prophecy*  It  had  once  expressed  the  close  relation  in  which 
Yahweh  and  Israel  were  knit  together  at  Horeb  Deut  26^^  cp 
Jer  7^.  But  it  came  to  sum  up  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  future 
Jer  30^  (where  ®j  however,  omits  it).  The  union  which  it 
denoted  would  usher  in  the  great  restoration  Ezek  36^  ;  it  would 
mark  the  presence  of  Yahweh's  Dwelling  among  the  exiles  in  the 
restoration  37^ ;  it  would  ensure  the  replenishing  of  Jerusalem 
with  an  abundant  population  Zech  8^  Hence  its  appearance  in 
the  scheme  of  P  carries  with  it  the  implications  of  the  ideal 
future.  In  Abraham's  day  that  future  is,  indeed,  remote.  But 
it  draws  nearer  and  nearer.  When  Elohim  declares  himself  to 
Moses  to  be  Yahweh  Ex  Q^*  - ,  he  promises  by  his  new  name  to 
take  Israel  to  him  for  a  people,  and  to  be  to  them  a  God ;  and 
this  promise  is  realized  through  the  Dwelling  at  Sinai  29^^. 
According  to  P's  conceptions,  therefore,  the  type  of  Israel's  holi* 
ness  for  which  prophets  had  yearned,  was  actually  established  in 
the  past.  The  theocratic  institutions  are  depicted,  by  an  act  of 
imaginative  faith,  as  founded  in  the  early  history  of  the  nation. 
But  they  are  designed  to  serve  as  the  rule  of  present  practice. 
The  blessings  and  graces  of  which  they  were  the  vehicle  in  elder 
time,  will  stream  forth  again  on  the  people  which  lives  by  their 
law.  In  other  words,  by  dutiful  obedience  the  '  church-nation ' 
may  enter  at  once  into  the  religious  communion  with  its  God  in 
which  prophecy  had  discerned  the  purpose  of  its  election  and  the 
goal  of  its  history.  Using  the  word  '  Messianic '  in  its  widest 
sense,  it  may  be  said  that  for  P  the  Messianic  future  has  arrived^ 
and  Israel  is  bidden  to  avail  itself  of  its  advent^. 

4.  The  conclusion  suggested  by  the  foregoing  argument  is 

^  NDJ  653.  ft  Cp  Stade  Qesck  ii  149  ff ;  Holzuiger  EinUU  389. 
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supported    by    numerous    indications    which    converge    upon 
a  common  result. 

(a)  It  has  been  already  shown  that  some  of  the  allusions  to 
Leyitical  institutions  in  pre-exilian  history  are  later  additions  to 
the  text  (I  Sam  ^^^  cp  chap  IX  ii  §  la  p  133 ;  i  Kings  S*-*  ibid 
§  1/3  p  137).  In  the  account  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  the  king's  prayer  betrays  no  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  P,  while  the  Deuteronomic  influence  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  sacrifices  include  peace  offerings  on  a  colossal 
scale,  the  burnt  offering  and  the  meal  offering  i  Kings  8^-. 
But  one  class  is  conspicuous  by  its  omission,  the  sin  offering, 
which,  according  to  F's  record,  constituted  the  first  sacrifice  ever 
performed  in  the  history  of  Israel  Lev  8^^«  cp  9^*.  Ezekiel  after- 
wards prescribed  for  the  Temple  of  the  future  a  sevenrdays'  atone- 
ment at  the  consecration  of  the  altar  43^^^^.  A  corresponding 
ceremony  is  enjoined  by  P  for  the  purification  of  the  altar  in  the 
Dwelling  Ex  29^^  Lev  8.  Had  this  ritual  been  already  known  in 
Solomon's  day,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignored.  The 
description  of  the  dedication-feast  supplies  further  evidence  that 
the  ordinances  of  P  were  not  then  in  force.  It  coincided  with 
the  great  autumn  festival  i  Kings  8^  ^.  The  parallel  narrative 
in  Chronicles  is  here  very  suggestive : — 


I  Kings  8 

^  So  Solomon  held  the  feast  at 
that  time,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
a  great  congregation,  from  the  enter- 
ing in  of  Hamath  unto  the  brook 
of  Egjrpt,  before  Yahweh  our  €K)d, 
seven  days  and  seven  days,  even 
fourteen  days.  ^  On  the  eighth  day 
he  sent  the  people  away,  and  they 
blessed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their 
tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for 
all  the  g^oodness  that  Yahweh  had 
shewed  unto  David  his  servant,  and 
to  Israel  his  people. 


3  Cknm  7 

*  So  Solomon  held  the  feast  at  that 
time  seven  days,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  a  very  great  congregation,  from 
the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the 
brook  of  £g3rpt.  *  And  on  the  eighth 
day  they  held  a  solemn  assemblv : 
for  they  kept  the  dedication  of  tne 
altar  seven  days,  and  the  feast  seven 
days.  ^^  And  on  the  three  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  seventh  month  he 
sent  the  people  away  unto  their  tents, 
joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  the  good- 
ness that  Tahweh  had  shewed  unto 
David,  and  to  Solomon,  and  to  Isntel 
his  people. 


The  statement  in  i  Kings  8®®  that  on  the  eighth  day  the  people 
were  dismissed  is  in  obvious  conflict  both  with  ^,  which  reckons 
the  duration  of  the  combined  festival  at  fourteen  days,  and  with 
2  Chron  7^,  which  fixes  a  'solemn  assembly'  (M  'closing  festival') 
on  the  eighth  day.  Chronicles  follows  the  rule  of  the  Levitical 
calendar,  according  to  which  Lev  23^"^®  the  autumn  Feast  of 
Booths  began  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month,  lasted  seven 
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days,  thus  extending  to  the  twenty-first,  and  concluded  on  the 
twenty-second  with  a  '  holy  convocation '  described  as  a  '  solemn 
assembly ' :  the  people  are  accordingly  dismissed  on  the  twenty- 
third.  But  Chronicles  recognizes  an  altar-dedication  lasting  seven 
days,  and  running  synchronously  with  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast  The  Levitical  annotator  of  Kings  has  accordingly  added 
to  I  Kings  8^  the  words  'and  seven  days,'  but  in  spite  of  ®^  he 
has  regarded  the  two  periods  as  successive,  *  even  fourteen  days/ 
The  omission  of  the  words  in  ©""  confirms  the  belief  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  original  text^  which  is  then  consistent  with 
itself  and  harmonious  with  Deut  16^^,  where  the  autumn  feast 
lasts  only  seven  days.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  evidence  points 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Levitical  Law  between  the  compilation 
of  EJngs  and  Chronicles  (cp  ante  §  Sd  p  244,  and  chap  IX  ii  §  13 
P  137)-  ^t  is  congruous  with  this  result  that  Jeremiah  should 
still  recognize  lay  rights  of  sacrifice,  at  least  in  the  person  of  the 
prince  3021  *»,  and  that  in  ss^®"'^*  (®  omits  ^*""^*)  the  Deuteronomic 
view  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  should  be  adopted  as  the  rule  for 
the  future.  The  prophetic  promise  Is  66^^  that  some  of  the 
restored  captives  shall  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood  ('for  priests 
for  Levites*)  is  variously  understood  according  to  the  reading 
which  is  preferred.  Are  we,  with  ®  BY  and  van  Hoonacker, 
to  understand  '  priests  and  Levites '  as  separate  orders ;  or  with 
Dillmann  and  KOnig  to  treat  'for  Levites'  as  an  interpolation 
or  modifying  gloss ;  or  with  Kuenen,  Duhm,  Cheyne,  and  Marti 
to  read  'for  Levite  priests^'?  Neither  of  the  two  latter  sugges- 
tions carries  the  passage  beyond  the  range  of  D. 

(/3)  The  theological  conceptions  of  F  are  in  many  respects 
characteristically  divergent  from  those  of  J  and  E«  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  for  example,  that  his  descriptions  of  the  action 
of  Deity  are  &r  less  anthropomorphic  The  method  of  creation 
needs  no  delineation ;  it  suffices  for  Elohim  to  speak,  and  his 
woFd  immediately  realizes  itself.  Mankind  are,  indeed,  made  in 
his  '  image '  Oten.  i^ ;  and  Elohim  rests  upon  the  seventh  day  2^. 
In  the  descriptions  of  his  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs  some 
physical  implications  were  inevitabla     But  they  are  reduced  to 

>  Stade,  Smend,  and  Cornill  all  regard  30-31  as  exilian  or  eren  later. 
But  Kuenen  accepts  30  as  pre-Babylonian,  and  Giesebrecht  allows  that  at 
least  the  nucleus  of  30^^'^  is  Jeremian.  I>uhm,  however,  Hd-Comm  (1901) 
941,  regards  the  passage  as  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  Maccabean 
priest-princes.     Cp  Baudissin  OeKh  des  AT  Prietterthuma  9461 

^  Cp  Cheyne  IrUrod  to  laaiah  377-379 ;  Marti  Hd-Comm  (1900). 
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the  lowest  practicable  amount:  the  divine  commands  are  conveyed 
to  Noah  by  speech  6^^  8^^  9^.  To  Abraham  and  Jacob  Elohim 
does,  indeed,  '  appear/  but  the  only  allusion  to  his  form  is  that 
contained  in  the  close  of  the  colloquy  by  his  ascension  17^  35^^ 
The  language  of  JE  according  to  which  Yahweh  '  repents  *  'so^, 
or  his  ^nostril  grows  hot'  ^33^  or  Moses  'strokes  his  face* 
(BY  'besought*)  Ex  32^^,  or  the  worshipper,  visiting  the  sanctuary, 
'sees  his  face'  ^03,  is  carefully  avoided.  Allusions  to  the  divine 
wrath  cannot,  indeed,  be  suppressed,  but  the  formula  '  that  there 
be  no  wrath '  (and  kindred  expressions)  '178,  veils  its  source.  Foi^ 
the  nation  in  the  wilderness  the  manifestation  of  Yahweh  is 
effected  by  his  'glory'  '79.  This  'dwells'  upon  Mount  Sinai 
Ex  24^®,  and  fills  the  Dwelling  when  it  is  first  reared  40^,  where 
it  is  connected  with  E's  older  tradition  of  the  cloud.  But  the 
cloud  as  conceived  by  F  does  not '  come  down '  and  stand  at  the 
Tent-door ;  still  less  does  it  speak.  It  covers  the  Dwelling,  and 
'dwells'  over  it  40^-  Num  Q^^**,  having  the  aspect  of  fire  by 
night  It  is  a  permanent  symbol  of  Yahweh's  presence,  not  its 
occasional  manifestation.  When  the  camp  is  to  be  broken  up,  it 
is  '  made  to  ascend '  ^^  (the  counterpart  of  Yahweh's  descent  '19) 
'159,  much  as  the  '  glory '  was  '  made  to  ascend '  Ezek  9^  in  pre* 
paration  for  its  departure  from  the  polluted  Temple  cp  Ezek  ii^. 
The  actual  nature  of  the  'glory'  is  nowhere  defined,  but  its 
'appearance'  is  pictured  like  fire,  for  F,  like  Ezekiel,  refrains 
from  identifying  Yahweh  with  any  physical  element,  and  is 
satisfied  with  reserved  comparisons^.  The  word  'likeness' 
Gen  i^^  5^  ^*  is  also  of  special  fi^uency  in  Ezekiel  (sixteen 
times),  and  Ezekiel  further  associates  the  mysterious  forms  which 
bear  the  holy  Presence  with  a  '  firmament '  i^-  ^  cp  '70.  But 
though  the  communion  of  Deity  with  his  people  is  thus  freed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  associations  of  human  personality,  it  is 
always  direct.  No  mediating  agencies  are  employed ;  no  dream 
or  vision  brings  guidance  or  warning ;  no  angel  calls  from  heaven 
or  walks  the  earth.  The  conceptions  of  prophecy  (as  well  as  its 
declaratory  formula  '  thus  saith  Yahweh '  '87)  are  absent.  In  the 
wilderness  Yahweh  addresses  Moses  by  a  voice  from  between  the 
cherubim  over  the  ark  Ex  25^^  Num  7®^,  but  no  '  spirit '  is  ever 
lifted  off  him  to  be  distributed  upon  chosen  elders  Num  11^^  ^« 
A  rather  different  doctrine  of  the  '  spirit '  seems,  indeed,  to  be 

«  Thufl,  for  the  word  *  appearance '  cp  Ex  34"  Num  0"  with  Ezek  i»  ".  ^* 
««-M  8«  *  lo^  •.  40»  43«  Ac 
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contained  in  P.  It  is  not  specially  named  as  the  source  of  human 
life  Gen  6^,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  broods  in  the  beginning  over 
the  primaeval  waters.  Nor  is  it  connected  with  prophetic  power, 
though  it  is  the  medium  of  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  imderstanding 
and  knowledge  for  the  artist  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  preparation 
of  the  Dwelling  Ex  35^^.  Lastly  it  may  be  noted  that  if  the 
toVdhoth  sections  do  not  describe  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  entry 
of  sin  and  suffering,  they  are  not  indifferent  to  them,  rather  does 
the  method  of  Oen  5  presuppose  them,  and  6^^  records  their  con- 
sequencea  In  the  patriarchal  narratives  the  writer  admits  no 
stories  unfavourable  to  the  characters  of  his  heroes;  but  the 
picture  of  life  under  the  Law  has  its  own  lights  and  shadows  of 
holiness  and  sin.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  sacred  legislation,  as 
in  Ezekiel  for  the  first  time  in  prophecy,  do  we  meet  with  the 
conceptions  of  the  sin  offering  and  of  atonement  f  n8Q  25).  Here 
also,  and  here  alone,  are  ceremonial  offences  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  that  are  committed  '  unwittingly  %'  and  those  that 
are  wrought  consciously  'with  a  high  hand'  Num  i^^^^K 
Nowhere  else  is  the  great  ritual  of  national  atonement  enforced 
Lev  16^;  and  no  other  Old  Testament  writer  recognizes  the 
theocratic  penalty  by  which  an  erring  soul  is  '  cut  off  from  his 
people'  '50; 

(y)  A  great  literary  and  legal  collection  like  F,  which  is  dis^ 
tinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  independence  both  in  history  and 
institutions,  may  be  expected  to  manifest  peculiar  characteristics 
in  language  and  phraseology.  An  inspection  of  the  table  of  its 
words  and  formulae  shows  that  these  peculiarities  are  twofold. 
They  affect  the  narratives  in  comparison  with  JE,  and  the  laws 
in  comparison  with  D.  Moreover  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
not  exclusively  due  to  differences  of  subject  matter,  as  in  the 
descriptions  of  special  ritual  acts ;  they  pervade  the  entire  body 
of  legislation,  as  an  examination  (for  example)  of  the  two  calendars 
of  the  feasts  Lev  23  and  Deut  16  abundantly  provea  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  much  of  the  sacrificial  terminology  may  be  of 
high  antiquity  ^.  The  instinct  of  established  priesthoods  is  always 
in  favour  of  perpetuating  the  ancient  language  endeared  by 
traditional    usage.     It    may   be    assumed,   therefore,    that   the 

*»  Outside  P  only  in  Eccles  5*  10"  cp  '1C8. 

^  With  other  passages  in  F  depending  on  it    On  the  silence  of  B  op 
ebap  YIII  i  §  6  p  89. 
«  Cp  Driver  LOT^  156. 
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phraseology  of  F  was  gradually  formed  on  the  basis  of  elements 
long  current  in  the  sacerdotal  communities.  But  this  process 
implies  the  continuous  enrichment  of  the  vocabulary  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  expressions.  And  from  the  literary  side 
this  process  can  be  partially  traced  by  comparing  the  characteristie 
turns  of  P  with  those  of  other  portions  of  Hebrew  literature 
which  can  be  definitely  dated.  Stress  has  been  already  laid 
on  the  afi&nities  of  thought  between  F  and  EzekieL  Such  afl&nities 
carry  with  them  many  resemblances  of  language ;  and  these  are 
not  confined  to  parallels  in  ritual  or  ceremonial  tenns,  they  have 
a  wide  range  through  descriptive  reUtions  of  many  kinds*. 
Under  the  hypothesis  of  a  united  Pentateuch  in  Ezekiel's  day, 
how  are  these  coincidences  to  be  explained?  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  Ezekiel  sifted  out  the  vocabulary  of  a  particular  document, 
and  absorbed  it  into  his  own  style,  leaving  the  phraseolc^y  <tf 
other  portions  (such  as  D)  unassimilated  ?  There  are  some  other 
expressions  which  do  not  find  place  in  his  prophecies  but  appear 
in  literature  later  still  ^  The  most  natural  explanation  of  such 
phenomena  is  that  the  style  and  usage  of  P  were  formed  under 
influences  common  to  Ezekiel  and  his  successors  ^  Thus,  for 
example,  a  peculiar  expression  for  the  number  '  eleven ''  recurs 
in  P,  which  first  enters  Hebrew  literature  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  and  is  found  after  the  exile  in  Zechariah  and 
Chronicles.  With  this  may  be  cited  another  fact  of  similar 
9ignificancei  In  P  the  months  of  the  year  are  never  cited  by 
their  names,  but  by  their  numbers  ^  The  first  legislation  appa> 
rently  sets  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering  Ex  23^®  34^'^-  This  reckoning  still  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  Josiah,  who  celebrated  the  Passover  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  2  Kings  93^  cp  22^  according  to 
the  new  Deuteronomic  principles,  after  the  reformation  had  been 
accomplished.  This  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  calendar 
which  placed  the  feast  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month  been  then 
in  use  ^  D  still  employs  the  ancient  name  for  the  spring  month, 
Abib  (i  e  ^  ear-month ')  Deut  16^.  Only  three  other  names  survive^ 
Ziv  I  Kings  6^  Ethanim  8^  Bui  6^^    In  the  books  of  Jeremiah 

^  Thua  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  following  numbers,  'a8  4a  48  46 
65  5<^^  63  70  80  Qi  gC  QQ  104  log  uo  ziS^  138 139  14a  143  145  153^  157  15S  184 170^ 

*  Cp  '51  77  8a  03  I6S 

«  Cp  Wellhausen  ProUg  386-391.  ^  Cp  '57.  •  Cp  '183. 

/  Wellhausen  Proleg  108 ;  Benzinger  Kebr  ArehM  199. 

'  It  is  here  assumed  that  Josiah's  regnal  years  were  dated  from  the  first 
new  year  after  his  accession.    Cp  Marti  Enc  BiU  <  Chronology '  781. 
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and  Ezekiel,  however,  a  new  method  of  reference  appears,  by 
which  the  months  are  cited  in  their  numerical  order  %  beginning 
no  longer  in  the  autumn  but  the  spring.    In  the  Persian  age 
this  usage  is  established  Hagg  i^  "  a^  ^^  Zech  i^  "^  7^  *  (where 
the  new  names,  derived  from  Babylonia,  are  probably  editorial 
additions^).     The  definite  institution  of  the  new  year  in  the 
^ring  Ex  12^  thus  seems  to  depend  on  that  form  of  Mesopotamian 
calendar  which  opened  after  the  vernal  equinox  with  the  month 
Nisan,  and  the  view  which  connects  F  with  the  priestly  schools 
in  Babylonia  after  the  age  of  Ezekiel  receives  additional  support  ^ 
(d)  It  has  been  already  argued  that  the  general  distribution  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  its  constituent  documents  rests  on  a  number 
of  converging  lines  of  evidence  which  all  point  to  a  common 
t^nclusion.    The  proof  of  the  origin  and  date  of  any  single 
document  in  the  same  manner  rests  on  a  variety  of  indications 
which  all  demand  consideration,  and  the  most  probable  hypothesis 
is  that  which  reconciles  them  most  successfully.     Thus,  it  is 
stated  by  Prof  Sayce^  on  cuneiform  evidence,  that  the  mention 
of  Gomer  Gen  lo^*  involves  a  later  date  than  680  bo.    It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  assert  that  this  single  item  fixed  P  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  century,  for  it  would  be  conceivable  that  the 
names  of  Gomer  and  his  descendants  had  been  inserted  into  an 
older  document,  as  Prof  Sayce  suggests.    But  when  this  fact  is 
taken  into  connexion  with  other  circumstances,  some  more  and 
others  less  prominent,  it  is  found  to  fit  appropriately  into  the 
general  evidence  above  expounded.     The  same  result  is  reached 
along  a  quite  different  line.     It  has  been  argued  by  Mr  G  B  Gray  ^ 
that  several  of  the  names  contained  in  F,  especially  such  forms 
as  Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  Shaddaiur,  Pedahzur,  are  only  arti- 
ficial creations,  which  Were  never  current  in  ordinary  life  at  all. 
The  systematic  list  of  tribal  princes  and  other  enumerations  do 
not  represent  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  age ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  sources  from  which  some  of  them  were 
derived,  others  appear  to  have  been  provided  to  complete  the 

*  Thus  Jer  39^.  41^  Ezek  i^  8'  &o,  and  similarly  the  compiler  of  Kings 
I  Kings  61  w  8*  9  Kings  a5»  «  ". 

^  Cp  Nowack  in  loc  For  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  names  afterwards 
regularly  used  among  the  Jews,  see  Schrader  (hmeiflnBcr  and  Ihe  OTii  68-70. 

^  On  other  indications,  such  as  the  use  of  «^  *I,*  and  T^n  'beget,*  cp  K6nig 
Einl  in  daa  A  T  aag.  The  counter-argument  of  Hommel,  Ancient  Hehrtw  DradiUon 
and  Expository  Timst  ix  935,  has  been  met  in  the  Expository  Times  iz  986  430 
474  by  Prof  KOnig. 

^  Early  History  qfihe  Hehretes  131  ;  cp  Gunkel  Edkomm  (1901). 

*  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names  190-91 1. 
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numbers.     Of  the  twenty-nine  names  entirely  peculiar  to   F, 
Mr  Gray  regards  seventeen  as  probably  post-exilic  *• 

(«)  The  general  bearing  of  archaeological  discovery  on  the  theory 
of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  is  discussed  by  Prof  Cheyne 
in  chap  XV ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  some 
items  in  which  distinguished  cuneiform  scholars  have  seen  signs 
of  dependence  on  the  part  of  F  on  Babylonian  data.  That  the 
numbers  in  (Genesis  seemingly  fit  into  certain  large  chronological 
schemes  has  been  already  indicated  (ante  §  2€  p  236).  Following 
out  various  suggestions  of  system  and  adjustment,  such  as  the 
apparent  distribution  of  the  period  of  the  Flood  over  a  solar  yearly 
Oppert  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  F's  view  of  the  pre-diluvian 
and  post-diluvian  patriarchs  is  clearly  based  on  certain  broad 
divisions  in  early  Chaldean  mythic  history  ^  His  combinations 
certainly  have  a  curiously  artificial-  air,  and  some  of  them  depend 
on  the  numbers  in  the  Massoretic  text  which  (as  already  stated) 
some  modem  investigators  belonging  ta  different  critical  schools 
think  less  original  than  those  of  the  Samaritan^  But  the  precision 
of  the  coincidences  between  the  two  schemes  suggests  something 
more  than  accidental  resemblance,  at  whatever  date  the  corre- 
spondences may  have  been  introduced.  Thus  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Chaldean  chronology  assigned  to  the  pre-human  period  168  myriads 
of  years.  Now  168  is  the  number  of  hours  in  a  week,  and  each 
hour  of  the  creative*  week  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  mankind  thus  represents  a  myriad  years.  Between  Adam  and 
Noah  the  line  of  ten  patriarchs  is  analogous  to  the-  ten  prehistoric 
kings  from  Alorus  to  Xisuthms  (Hasisadia)  under  whom  the 
Flood  took  place  ^ ;  and  the  total  duration  of  the  patriarchs'  lives 
compared  with  the  monarchs'  reigns  is  in  the  proportion  of  one 
Biblical  week  to  one  Chaldean  'soss'  of  months  ^    From  the 

^.  studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names  a  10.  See  further,,  in  reply  to  Hommel, 
Mr  Gray's  essay  in  the  Expositor  (1897)  vi  173. 

^  Cp  Dillmann  Oenesis  i  959. 

^  <  Die  Daten  der  Genesis,  *  in  Naehrichterkvon  der  KJini^  Qfis^Osch  der  Wissen- 
schajim  zu  06Uingen  (1877)  p  901. 

^  Cp  Hommel  PSBA  rv  (1899)  943-946 ;  Cheyne  Enc  BiU  \  art  *  Cainites '  ; 
Gunkel  Oen  (Hdkomm)  i9i ;  Zimmern  The  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  Oenesis 
(1901)  39-48. 

'  The  figures  are  worked  out  thus.  From  Adam  to  the  Flood  1,656  years 
■■  79  X  93  years.  Now  93  solar  years  (reckoning  in  5  intercalary  days)  -■ 
8,400  days  or  1,900  weeks :  hence  1,656  years  »  86,400, weeks.  The  Chaldean 
period  was  439,000  years  «  79  x  6,000  :  5  years  or  60  months  was  reckoned  as 
one  *S08s'  of  months:  6,000  years— 1,900  sosses  of  months  :  439,000  year^ 
>  79  X  i,9oo  sosses  of  months,  or  »  86,400  sosses  of  months,  so  that  one 
Biblical  week  matches  one  boss  of  months. 
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Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  P  again  reckons  ten  patriarchs, 
292  years ;  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Joseph, 
361  years  %  making  a  total  of  653  years.  The  Chaldean  chronology 
placed  after  the  Flood  a  mythic  cycle  of  39,180  years,  or  653  x  60, 
i  e  653  sosses  of  years.  Moreover,  on  astronomical  grounds  this 
cycle  is  divisible  into  two  periods  of  17,520  and  21,660  years 
respectively,  or  292  x  60  and  361  x  60.  The  adherence  of  F  to 
this  scheme,  in  which  the  longer  space  had  to  be  filled  only  by 
four  patriarchs,  and  the  shorter  by  ten,  explains  (in  Oppert's  view) 
why  the  patriarchs  between  Noah  and  Abraham  beget  sons  at 
80  early  an  age  compared  with  their  successors,  and  why  Shem 
and  Eber  live  on  (as  the  Babbis  said)  to  teach  the  little  Jacob 
his  lettei-s.  If  Oppert's  data  be  accepted  ^  it  may  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  numerical  relations  which  they  imply  are  too  precise 
to  be  explained  out  of  independent  versions  of  ancient  tradition ; 
they  involve  actual  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  cuneiform 
records.  A  similar  conclusion  has  been  founded  on  the  peculiar 
term  kqpker  ^  pitch '  in  Geti  6^^ :  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  word 
Jcupru  in  the  Assyrian  text^  Items  such  as  these  may  be  con* 
trasted  with  the  existence  in  ancient  Israelite  literature  of  terms 
like  the  ^  deep '  i^,  belonging  to  the  general  stock  of  m3rthological 
conceptions  derived  from  Babylonia^.  Yet  other  features  of  F's 
narrative  of  the  Creation  appear  to  show  closer  kinship  with 
Mesopotamian  sources;  notably  in  the  severance  of  the  waters 
of  the  primaeval  deep  into  two  masses  above  and  below,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  mark  the  divisions  of 
time^  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Marduk  Creation-story 
in  Babylonia  there  can  be  no  doubt    By  what  means,  or  at  what 

*•  Cp  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  Gen  ai'  as****  47* ;  Joseph  4i**"**  45* 
50^^  26^  These  dates  are  partly  derived  from  JE,  which  has  in  some  cases 
replaced  F  in  the  final  compilation ;  but  their  presence  in  F  also  may 
be  inferred  from  37'  and  from  the  sequel. 

^  They  were  criticized  by  Bertheau,  Jahrb  f&r  Deutsche  Theol  xxiii  (1878) 
657-682,  who  supplied  other  examples  of  numerical  artifice  in  Gen  5  zi, 
Cp  Schnider  Cuneif  Inacr  emd  the  OTi  ^g, 

^  *  Six  ear  of  pitch  {kupru)  I  smeared  on  the  outside,  three  ear  of  asphalt 
on  the  inside/  Zimmem  in  Gunkel's  Schdpfung  und  Chaos  494.  Cp  Schrader 
COT  i  48 ;  Jensen  Kosmol  der  Bab  374  1  6a  ;  Dillmann  Qen  i  370 ;  Jastrow 
Jiel  of  Bab  and  Ass  (1898)  499. 

^  Cp  Gunkel  SMpfung  und  Chaos  zi4*«  cp  169-. 

*  Hommel  (189a)  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  F  as  Uhe  Hebrew  copyist.* 
Cp  Jensen  Koamd  306 ;  Jastrow  Rtil  qf  Bab  and  Ass  451,  696 ;  Driver  in 
Authority  and  Archaeology  (ed  Hogarth,  1899)  10-18.  For  the  text  of  the 
cuneiform  fragments,  cp  Friedr  Delitzsch  Bets  BabyUmische  WeUsehSpfungsepos 
(Leipzig,  1896).  Hal^vy,  Recherches  Bibl  (1895)  i  49-59,  while  admitting  the 
dependence  of  Gen  i-a^  on  cuneiform  material,  ascribes  it  to  the  age  of 
3olomon.    Cp  Hex  ii  Gen  V*» 
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period,  did  it  become  known  to  the  people  of  Israel?  In  his 
recent  commentary  on  Genesis  Gunkel  reaffirms  his  belief  that 
the  IsraeliteB  found  the  myth  current  in  CSanaan  upon  entering 
the  country  '•  As  early  as  1800  b  c,  argues  Jastrow  ^,  the  Hebrews 
or  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  haying 
become  acquainted  with  the  substantial  elements  of  the  Marduk 
epic  But  between  this  first  contact  with  Babylonian  ideas  and 
their  systematic  presentation  in  the  orderly  narrative  of  F  purged 
of  the  cruder  forms  of  Mesopotamian  mythology,  lies  an  interval 
measurable  only  by  centuries  ^  The  place  of  F's  Creation-scheme 
in  this  long  theological  evolution  belongs  properly  to  the  history 
of  Hebrew  thought.  It  is  clear  from  the  literature  of  the  exile 
and  its  succeeding  generations  that  there  was  a  larger  outlook 
on  the  problems  of  the  world  and  of  humanity  when  devout 
contemplation  was  liberated  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
social,  political  and  religious  needs  of  the  monarchy.  With  this 
corresponded  a  greater  fireedom  in  poetic  allusion,  and  a  heightened 
interest  in  mythologic  imagination.  Ezekiel  is  affected  by  his 
new  environment  The  prophet  of  the  Captivity,  the  author  of  the 
great  debate  of  Job  (who  keeps  himself  so  carefully  aloof  from 
the  theocratic  ideas  of  Israel  and  its  destiny),  do  not  indeed  show 
any  specific  signs  of  acquaintance  with  F  ^ ;  but  they  are  con- 
cerned with  elements  of  antique  thought  belonging  to  the  same' 
cycle  of  mythic  conceptions;  and  they,  too,  have  brought  tha 
rude  though  venerable  symbols  of  a  dimly  realiised  past  into 
the  service  of  a  sublime  and  even  impassioned  monotheism  ^ 
In  a  similar  way,  but  with  perhaps  closer  dependence  on  Baby- 
lonian sources,  F  tells  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  It  is  something  stronger  than  conjecture  which 
ascribes  his  narrative  to  the  same  period  which  witnessed  the 
revival  of  primitive  imagery  of  the  dragon  and  the  deep,  and 
at  the  same  time  emphasized  the  significance  of  the  sabbath-^. 
No  more  exalted  interpretation  could  be  given  to  it  than  by 

^  Gen  (Hdkomm,  1901)  114-119.  Why  should  they  not,  however,  have 
brought  it  with  them  ? 

^  'Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Accounts  of  Creation '  JQR  xiii  (1901)  690. 

^  There  were  no  doubt  other  opportunities  for  the  transmission  of  foreign 
ideas;  Tyrian  artists  were  employed  to  decorate  Solomon's  Temple;  and 
Mesopotamian  cults  became  fashionable  at  Jerusalem  under  Ahaz  and 
Hanasseh. 

^  Is  54*  contains  the  first  allusion  to  Noah. 

«  Cp  Cheyne  Enc  Bitl  <  Creation '  %%  19-93. 
■  /  On  the  manner  in  which  eight  creative  acts  are  accommodated  to  six 
days  op  Gen  z^  Hex  IL 
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depicting  it  as  the  divine  rest  after  six  days'  work.  In  elevating 
it  into  a  great  cosmic  event  the  writer  lifts  it  out  of  the  range 
of  simple  historic  commemoration  Deut  5^^,  and  invests  it  with 
the  inefifable  dignity  of  the  repose  of  Ood.  This  ceremonial 
idealism  is  the  first  step  towards  the  scheme  of  pre-existing  types 
which  marked  the  later  Judaism,  and  culminated  in  the  doctrine 
that  QoA  looked  into  the  Torah  before  proceeding  to  create  the 
world  •. 

6.  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  antecedents  of  F  may  be 
pursued  from  the  days  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Captivity  into  the  age 
of  the  Second  Temple  without  discovering  any  definite  traces 
of  the  Levitical  Law. 

(a)  When  the  gloom  and  suffering  which  descended  on  Judah 
586  BO  begin  at  last  to  clear  away,  and  the  voices  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  are  heard  in  the  first  years  of  Darius  summoning  their 
countrymen  to  rebuild  the  sanctuary,  there  is  still  no  proof  that 
the  usages  of  the  Priestly  Code  were  as  yet  established.  The 
restoration  of  the  Temple  is  to  be  the  work  of  Zerubbabel  Zech  4^ ; 
the  ideal  future  is  at  hand,  Yahweh  has  returned  to  Jerusalem 
and  will  dwell  in  its  midst  i^^  2^^*  8^.  In  the  'city  of  faithful- 
ness' two  powers  will  rule  side  by  side,  the  priestly  and  the 
civil,  represented  by  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  respectively  ^  united 
in  harmonious  action.  But  F  has  no  secular  head.  Unlike  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  which  recognizes  the  monarchy,  the  Levitical 
Code  is  silent  on  the  political  institutions  of  IsraeL  Ezekiel  had 
contemplated  a  lay  'prince,'  though  he  had  rigorously  curtailed 
his  duties  and  privileges ;  but  though  the  term  appears  in  F  in 
connexion  with  tribal  organization  '131,  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  permanent  civil  authority.  May  not  this  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  community  in  Jerusalem  possessed  no  national  inde^ 
pendence,  and  lived  under  a  foreign  rule?  Other  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  Levitical  usage  was  not  yet  codified 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  in  P.  Thus  Haggai 
2I1-13  suggests  that  the  priests  should  be  consulted  for  *  teaching  "^ ' 
concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the  contagion  of  holiness 
or  uncleanness  was  propagated.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic Code,  it  was  still  their  duty  to  give  decisions  in  doubtful 
cases.     Such  utterances  are  still  based  on  priestly  tradition,  not 

«  Cp  infra  p  096**  ad  fin ;  Taylor  Pirq%  AMh  p  a. 

^  On  Zech  6i^is  cp  G  A  Smith  The  Twelve  Prophets  ii  308 ;  Driver  LOT*  346. 

^  G  A  Smith  The  Ttcelve  Prophets  ii  945  <  aak  of  th^  prio^to  a  deliTeranoe.' 
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on  written  law.  The  inquirer  does  not  consult  a  book,  but  the 
living  exponents  of  sacred  custom  cp  Lev  -5^®  9^*  lo^^-  Nam 
15^  29^^  Even  yet  Liter,  in  the  days  of  lialachi  *,  this  function 
remains  to  the  priest  Mai  ^ ;  his  lips  guard  knowledge,  from  his 
mouth  do  men  seek  'teaching/  instruction,  or  revehition;  and 
the  abuse  of  this  right  exposes  the  guilty  to  the  severest  con* 
demnation  2^*  • 

03)  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  writings  of  Zechariah  and 
Malachi  show  occasional  points  of  linguistic  contact  with  the 
vocabulary  of  F  \  But  these  are  by  iio  means  decisive  of  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  existing  Levitical  kw.  Such  aflGuiities  may 
be  explained  in  various  ways.  It  is  evident  from  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  that  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  priestly  usage  in 
his  day  marked  by  its  own  terminology,  and  closely  related  to 
the  sources  from  which  much  of  the  Priestly  Code  has  been 
derived.  There  is  no  ground  for  surprise  therefore  that  similar 
resemblances  of  language  should  be  discovered  at  Jerusalem. 
But  these  resemblances  are  insufficient  to  countervail  the  evidence 
which  the  book  of  Malachi  presents  that  F  was  not  yet  known 
as  a  rule  of  religious  practice.  For  Malachi  4'^  identifies  the 
law  of  Moses  with  the  legislation  in  Horeb,  the  'statutes  and 
judgements'  summed  up  by  D.  The  priests  are  'sons  of  Levi' 
3^,  as  though  the  right  of  altar-service  still  belonged  (as  in  D)  to 
the  whole  tribe  cp  of^K  The  worshippers  of  Yahweh  shall  be  his 
*  peculiar  treasure '  3^"^  cp  Ex  19^  Deut  7^  In  harmony  with  the 
view  that  Malachi  has  not  before  him  the  codified  demands  of  P, 
it  may  be  noted  that  he  employs  the  term  mihhah  (which  F  uses 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  meal  offering)  to  cover  the  larger  range 
of  sacrificial  victims  i^^«  ^*;  while  in  i®  the  verbs  'offer*  and 
'present'  do  not  correspond  to  P's  technical  phraseology.  The 
reference  to  tithes  and  heave  offerings  3^  ^^  may  seem  to  go  beyond 
Deut  I2^^«  14^^' •  26^^  where  tithes  were  to  be  eaten  in  festive 
meals  at  Jerusalem.  The  heave  offering  was  assigned  by  Ezekiel 
to  the  priests  44^^ :  and  in  the  covenant  made  under  Nehemiah 
Neh  lo^^  the  Levites  are  instructed  to  bring  the  tithe  of  the  tithes 
up  to  the  Temple  treasury  («&=' storehouse'  Mai  3^^)  for  the  use 
of  the  priests,  the  Priestly  Law  only  recording  the  endowment 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  with  the  tithes,  without  specifying  how  or 

^  On  the  date  cp  G  A  Smith  The  Tvodve  Prophets  ii  335-338 ;  Driver  £07* 
357.    Toy,  Enc  Bibl  iii  aoio,  argues  for  400-350  bo* 
»  XhuB  Zech  a»  "  3^  6"  7"  8»  «  Mai  a^o  "  3", 
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where  they  should  be  paid  Num  18*^"**  •.  The  references  of 
Malachi  may  thus  belong  to  an  intermediate  stage  of  practice 
out  of  which  the  regulations  of  F  finally  emerged.  A  similar 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  denunciation  of  the  carelessness 
or  greed  which  offered  imperfect  or  unsound  victims  at  the  altar  i\ 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  insist  that  this  presupposes  the 
prohibition  of  Lev  22^^^^  ^ ;  there  is  no  linguistic  point  of  contact, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  priestly  rules  about  animals  which 
could  be  rejected  as  unfit  Not  yet  haye  We  discovered  unmis<* 
takable  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  Coda 

6.  The  Priestly  Law  fiinst  enters  clearly  into  the  history  of 
Israel  under  the  combined  leadership  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
The  great  Dutch  scholar  Kuelien  was  the  earliest  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  narrative  in  Nehemiah's  memoirs  describ- 
ing the  promulgation  of  a  book  of  sacred  law  ^  The  events  which 
led  to  this  decisive  movement  may  be  briefly  sunmiarized  as 
follows : — 

(a)  In  the  year  458  bc,  according  to  the  received  chronology'^ 
Ezra  arrived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  caraVan  of  laymen, 
priests,  Levites,  and  Temple-servants.  The  expedition  had  started 
at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  reached  the 
holy  city  in  August.  They  brought  with  them  gifts  for  the 
Temple,  and  royal  letters  to  the  Persian  governors  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  the  promotion  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
Ezra  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  the  capital  before  he  was 
informed  that  the  'holy  seed'  had  violated  the  sacred  law  by 
intermarriage  with  alien  wives.  The  discovery  caused  him  the 
utmost  distress.  The  community  was  threatened  with  all  the 
dangers  which  had  brought  down  the  chastisements  of  the  past, 
and  the  severest  measures  were  needed  to  save  it  from  sinking 

*  Neh  lo*^  implies  that  the  Levites'  tithes  were  collected  from  city  to  city. 
According  to  Kosters*  view  of  the  priority  of  the  covenant  recited  in  Neh  16 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  law  described  in  Neh  8,  the  '  ordinances ' 
which  the  signatories  '  made  for  themselves '  ^  were  not  founded  on  the  new 
code  (which  they  preceded),  but  were  based  on  usage  to  which  it  was  thus 
proposed  to  give  new  and  general  force.    See  below  $  68  p  263. 

^  On  the  other  hand  cp  Kuenen  Hex  181 ;  Holzinger  Emleit  428. 

^  Gp  Kuenen  Religion  qf  Israel  ii  9a6. 

'  This  date  depends  on  Ezra  'f* .  For  the  views  of  van  Hoonacker  and 
Kosters  see  p  264a.  On  the  literary  structure  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Chronicles  cp  Driver  LOT^  544 ;  Ryle  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Gambr 
Bible)  zzvi-zxiz.  A  fresh  and  highly  suggestive  presentation  of  Ezra's 
activity  has  been  offered  by  Prof  Cheyne  JeuHsh  Reiigioua  Life  ajter  the  Exile 
(American  Lectures)  ii.  Cp  further  Kosters  and  Cheyne  Enc  BiM  'Ezra* 
and  *  Ezra- Neh  * ;  Bertholet£«ra  und  Neh  (Hd-Comm,  ^9oa).  The  statements 
in  the  text  are  based  on  the  view  generally  received. 
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hopelessly  into  pollution.  A  national  assembly  was  convoked  in 
December ;  a  commission  was  appointed,  and  the  terrible  inqui- 
sition  house  by  house  began.  Three  months  were  ocoapied  by 
the  investigationy  and  by  the  spring  New  Tear  457  the  lists  of 
the  guilty  were  completa  With  the  expulsion  of  the  hapless 
women  and  their  children  Ezra  lo"^--  darkness  and  silence  &11 
upon  the  scene.  More  than  twelve  years  later,  in  December  445  *, 
Nehemiah  receives  news  at  Shushan  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  444  (or  445  Neh  ^\ 
he  obtains  leave  from  the  king  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the 
walls.  The  narrative  proceeds  with  breathless  haste^  recounting 
Ids  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  his  midnight  ride  three  days  later  to 
inspect  the  ruins,  his  summons  to  the  priests  and  nobles  to  b^^ 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  the  triumphant  conclusion  of 
their  labour  in  fifty-two  days  Neh  6^^.  Meantime  Ezra  had  taken 
advantage  of  Nehemiah's  arrival  to  prepare  for  the  measure  which 
had  probably  been  planned  long  before  as  the  cause  and  object  of 
his  own  journey.  He  was  at  least  believed  in  a  later  age  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  law  of  his  Ood  in  his  hand  ^ :  why  did  he 
take  no  immediate  steps  to  make  it  known  ?  The  question  has 
received  a  twofold  answer,  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
tima  The  troubles  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
women  involved  Judah  in  serious  difficulties  with  its  neighbours, 
so  that  the  attempts  to  produce  a  new  code  could  meet  with  no 
success ;  and  Ezra  may  himself  have  needed  opportunity  for  the 
further  adaptation  of  his  legal  enactments  to  the  conditions  of  the 
community  in  Palestina  The  new  zeal  awakened  by  the  energy 
of  Nehemiah  brought  the  favourable  moment  On  the  old  New 
Year's  day,  the  first  of  the  seventh  month,  immediately  (it  would 
seem)  after  the  walls  were  completed,  i  e  at  the  end  of  September 
444,  the  people  met  in  the  great  square  before  the  water-gate 
Neh  8^.  A  large  wooden  pulpit  had  been  erected,  and  there  from 
early  morning  till  midday  in  the  presence  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  read 
to  the  assembly  ^,  both  men  and  women,  out  of  the  book  of  the 

'  So  Kttenen,  Stade,  and  Driver;  446,  WellhauBen,  Meyer,  Beriheau- 
Kyssel,  Ryle. 

^  Ezr  7^* ;  how  far  this  document  is  based  on  a  genuine  royal  commission 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  an 
actual  historic  foundation  ;  but  the  language  may  be  that  of  the  compiler. 

^  Neh  8^  :  the  rendering  '  congregation '  suggests  the  technical  term  '48 ; 
the  word  is,  however,  that  used  in  D  as  well  as  F  ^20,  '04,  and  denotes 
here  not  so  much  a  religious  fellowship  or  community  as  an  actual  meeting ; 
in  ^^  it  is  employed  somewhat  diiferently,  being  equated  by  apposition  with 
'  those  that  had  returned '  &o. 
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law.  The  meeting  was  renewed  the  following  day,  and  pre- 
parations were  then  made  for  the  solemn  observance  of  the 
Feast  of  Booths,  which  was  duly  kept  for  eight  days  with  joyous 
celebration  unknown  since  the  time  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
Neh  8^3-". 

03)  What  was  the  law-book  which  was  thus  promulgated  ?  The 
analogy  of  the  great  meeting  with  the  national  assembly  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  is  immistakable ;  and  naturally  suggests 
that  the  law-book  now  promulgated  stood  in  the  same  general 
relation  to  the  age  of  Ezra  as  that  which  marked  the  Deutero- 
nomic  Code  in  the  seventh  century.  Among  the  incidents  of  the 
reformation  under  Josiah  was  the  celebration  of  a  Passover  on 
principles  such  as  had  been  unknown  in  Israel  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  historic  occupation  of  the  country  2  E[ings  23^^ ;  they 
were  the  principles  defined  in  the  *  book  of  the  covenant '  Deut  16. 
That  calendar  also  ordained  the  annual  observance  of  the  Feast  of 
Booths  for  seven  days  without,  however,  fixing  its  date;  the 
harvest  festival  arrived  at  its  natural  place  in  the  agricultural 
year.  But  the  '  ordinance '  now  promulgated  placed  the  feast  in 
the  seventh  month  Neh  8^^  and  enjoined  the  preparation  of  booths 
out  of  branches  and  boughs  ^^  which  should  be  occupied  for  seven 
days,  till  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  solemn  assembly  on  the 
eighth  ^®.  These  requirements  are  found  only  in  the  Priestly 
Code.  In  Lev  23^  the  feast  is  assigned  to  the  seventh  month ;  it 
is  to  last  for  seven  days  with  a  solemn  assembly  on  the  eighth  ^; 
and  the  worshipping  people  are  to  live  in  booths  made  of 
'  branches  of  palm  and  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the 
brook '  *<>"**.  The  *  ordinance '  belongs  beyond  question  to  P,  It 
had  been  unobserved  since  Israel  entered  Canaan.  But  no  reason 
for  this  neglect  could  be  assigned,  had  this  law  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  nation.  It  was  not 
known  to  Solomon  (cp  ante  §  4a  p  246).  In  the  age  of  Ezra  it  is 
an  obvious  novelty,  and  is  enforced  for  the  first  time.  The  infer* 
ence  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  the  legislation  of  which  it  is 
a  part  had  never  been  promulgated  before.  And  if  it  had  not 
been  published,  and  no  clear  trace  can  be  found  that  it  was 
privately  known,  does  not  the  probability  reach  almost  positive 
certainty  that  it  had  not  been  earlier  made  the  basis  of  united 
action  because  in  this  form  up  to  this  age  it  did  not  exist? 

(>)  But  a  further  inquiry  arises  concerning  the  contents  of  Ezra's 
law-book.     Was  it  limited  to  P,  or  did  it  also  include  the  other 

s  2 
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documents  of  our  preeent  Pentateuch,  JE  and  D  ?  The  parallel 
with  the  publication  of  D  certainly  suggests  that  the  new  laws  were 
not  yet  united  with  the  old.  Even  the  mere  time  occupied  by  the 
ceremonial  reading — so  that  Lev  23  was  reached  on  the  second  half- 
day — ^points  to  comparative  brevity ;  and  to  what  purpose  would 
have  been  the  recital  of  the  whole  story  (for  example)  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  ?  Nevertheless,  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  perhaps  so  simple  as  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded.  It 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  view  which  may  be  formed  of  the 
significance  of  the  covenant  recorded  in  Neh  10.  The  celebration 
of  'Booths'  was  followed  by  a  solemn  fEust  on  the  24th  of  the 
month  9^*-,  when  the  seed  of  Israel  purged  themselves  of  th^r 
national  guilt  by  confessing  their  sins,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
fulfil  certain  definite  religious  demands.  These  demands  appear 
to  be  enumerated  in  lo^^"^',  where  the  Chronicler  introduces 
a  document  which  has  all  the  air  of  a  direct  extract  from  a  con- 
temporary source.  The  general  phrases  of  ^  are  probably  due  to 
an  editorial  preface ',  for  if  the  signatories  to  the  covenant  had 
actually  undertaken  to  observe  all  the  commandments  of  Yahweh, 
it  would  have  been  needless  to  specify  the  details  that  follow. 
These  comprise  a  number  of  engagements  affecting  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  Israel  Marriages  with  aliens  will  be  no  longer 
tolerated  :  sabbath  trading  will  be  suppressed :  the  seventh-year 
remission  will  be  enforced :  and  a  variety  of  arrangements  con- 
cerning the  maintenance  of  the  Temple-services  and  the  payment 
of  the  priestly  dues  will  be  carefully  observed.  On  what  do  these 
several  undertakings  rest?  The  language  of  ^  cp  13^  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  Deut  7^-  cp  Ex  34^® :  F  does  not  formally  prohibit 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  though  it  may  be  argued  that  various 
provisions  (e  g  Nimi  33*^"**  Lev  18^  **•  •  20**  *®)  practically  exclude 
it  even  more  absolutely  than  D  itself,  which  allows  marriage 
with  captives  in  war  2i^^-.  The  refusal  to  hold  sabbath  markets 
is  an  application  of  the  general  rules  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
sabbath  (^  Laws'  Ob),  but  finds  no  specific  law  on  its  behalf^ :  while 

*  For  *■  enter  into  a  curse  *  cp  Deut  99^^ ;  *  walk  in  Gk>d'8  law,*  *  observe  and 
do,*  '  commandments,  statutes,  and  judgements,'  show  affinities  with  D. 
But  the  Chronicler  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Deuteronomy.  The 
use  of  Elohim  in  preference  to  Yahweh  ('  God's  law,'  *  servant  of  Gk>d ')  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  Chronicler's  manner ;  as  he  constantly  describes  the  Temple 
as  the  *  house  of  Elohim,*  e  g  2  Chron  3'  4^^  ^'  &c  where  the  parallels  in  Kings 
read  *  Yahweh.* 

^  The  sabbath  laws  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  prevention  of  labour 
and  the  enforcement  of  rest,  rather  than  with  the  prohibition  of  trade. 
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the  term  '  holy  day '  doubtless  points  to  recognized  festivals  but 
is  not  actually  employed  by  F^  The  promise  to  'forgo  the 
seventh  year '  cites  the  language  of  Ex  23^^  {Sq  = '  let  lie  fallow ') ; 
and  the  '  exaction  of  every  debt '  rests  on  a  technical  expression 
in  Deut  15^.  So  far  the  evidence  rather  suggests  a  basis  in  JED 
than  in  F.  In  ^^,  however,  a  poll-tax  of  the  third  of  a  shekel  is 
adopted  in  terms  akin  to  F's  phraseology ;  but  with  the  peculiar 
difference  that  in  Ex  30^^""^*  F  fixes  the  contribution  of  every 
Israelite  from  the  age  of  twenty  at  Aof/*  a  shekel  ^.  The  parallels 
of  ^  with  the  Levitical  arrangements  are  obvious^;  while  the 
language  of  ^^  has  probably  been  supplemented  editorially,  as  the 
law  contains  no  definite  prescriptions  concerning  the  wood-supply, 
but  only  enjoins  the  maintenance  of  an  ever-burning  fire  Lev  6^^ . 
The  demand  for  first  fruits  of  the  ground  ^  is  emphasized  in 
every  legislative  stage  (cp  'Laws'  80),  though  not  even  Num  i8^^* 
specifies  '  the  first  fruits  of  all  fruit  of  all  manner  of  trees.' 
Firstlings  in  like  manner  ^®  were  claimed  forYahweh  in  each 
code  ('Laws'  8b);  while  the  first  fruits  of  the  'dough'  ^'^  are 
enjoined  as  a  heave  offering  Num  15^^*  cp  Ezek  44^^,  and  the 
tithes  of  the  ground,  paid  out  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  ^'^  ^^,  are 
specified  both  in  Deut  14^  and  Num  i8^^«*,  the  tithe  of  the 
tithes  ^8  being  further  ordained  Num  i82«'-28^  Tithes  of  cattle, 
however,  which  are  imposed  in  Lev  27^®"^*,  are  here  ignored, 
though  the  Chronicler  himself  recognizes  them  2  Chron  31^.    It 

*  In  Lev  23  and  Num  98-29  ^^  '  ^^^7  convocations  *  are  enumerated. 

^  This  provision  occurs  in  a  series  of  supplemental  sections  in  Ex  30  (see 
Htx  ii),  and  its  secondary  character  is  fiirther  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
rests  on  the  census  (Num  i)  of  which  nothing  has  yet  been  said.  The  tax  is 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  but  it  is  not  prescribed  how  often 
it  is  to  be  paid.  In  2  Chron  24'*  the  tax  is  plainly  understood  as  an  annual 
contribution.  This  involves  a  discrepancy  with  Neh  lo**  of  which  different 
explanations  have  been  offered.  Thus  Kuenen  and  Ck>mill  (with  whom 
Addis  agrees)  suppose  that  it  represents  a  later  stage  of  codification  than  the 
agreement  under  Nehemiah  (a  similar  discrepancy  may  be  noticed  in  the 
age  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  begin  to  serve  Num  8**  and  4*  ^  '^  cp 
I  Chron  23^  '^) ;  this  section  would  therefore  be  a  post-Ezran  addition  §  Mfi, 
For  other  suggestions  cp  Ryle  Ear  osnd  Nehy  in  loc,  Baentsch  Ex  (Hdkomm) 
and  Bertholet  Esr-N^  (Hd-Comm\  while  both  recognizing  the  secondary 
nature  of  Ex  30^'^',  find  a  doubtral  way  out  throu^  differences  of  value 
between  the  Persian  and  Palestinian  shekels. 

^  The  '  continual  *  meal  offering  was  offered  in  the  evening  2  Kings  16^ 
Ezr  9^  ('  oblation '  =  ^  '  meal  offering  *),  the  '  continual  *  burnt  offering  in 
the  morning  2  Kings  16^^.  This  represents  an  earlier  stage  of  practice  than 
Ex  29"^"^^,  cp  Num  28*"^.  Comparison  of  these  passages  is  not  favourable  to 
the  originality  of  Ex  a^* . ,  for  Hhou  *  is  not  Moses  as  in  '^  and  ^'.  Baentsch 
and  Holzinger  accordingly,  like  earlier  critics  (see  Hex  ii),  agree  in  regarding 
the  Tamidh  in  Ex  29*^"^  as  a  later  editorial  in^sion.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  guilt  offering  is  not  specified. 
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would  thus  seem  probable  that  if  the  covenant  is  to  be  regarded 
as  having  a  basis  in  written  law,  that  law  must  have  induded  the 
several  codes  of  JE,  D,  and  F,  in  which  case  it  would  be  most 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  documents  were  no  longer  separate^ 
but  were  already  united  into  something  reaemUing  our  present 
Pentateuch.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  recent  date  for 
the  Priestly  Code :  it  only  assumes  that  the  editorial  combinatioa 
of  the  various  materials  had  already  taken  place*.  The  likelihood 
that  this  was  accomplished  so  early  is  differently  estimated  by 
different  critics.  According  to  the  received  view  of  the  chrono- 
logy an  interval  of  fourteen  years  ehipsed  between  Ezra's  arrival 
and  the  covenant  under  Nehemiah :  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
period  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  effect  the  amalgamation.  Or 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  literary  process  mig^t  have  been 
conducted  still  earlier  by  the  Babylonian  scribes,  and  that  the 
law-book  which  Ezra  brought  with  him  was  actually  complete. 
On  the  other  hand,  evidence  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  show  that 
the  Priestly  Code  itself  contains  earlier  and  later  elements ;  so 
that  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  growth  to  which  additions 
could  still  be  made  even  after  the  time  of  Ezra  (cp  §  7).   Moreover 

*  Thus  it  ia  held  by  Wellhau«en  Isr  und  JUd  Oesch^  (1901)  180,  as  well  as 
by  Dillmann  NDJ  671  ft  With  them  may  be  named  Ryle  Esara  and  Nth 
(Cambr  Bible)  on  Neh  lo"^  p  373,  KOnig  EirUei*  341,  Addis  Hex  i  xciii  and  ii 
189,  and  Baudiflsin  EirU  194.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yiew  adopted  in  the 
text  has  the  support  of  Kuenen,  Stade,  Ck>mill,  HoMnger,  Wildeboer,  Cheyne, 
Bennett,  Kautzsch  LitetxUure  qf  (he  OT  118,  and  others,  among  whom  must 
now  be  counted  Piepenbring  Hisi  du  Peuple  IsraXL  559,  Sehttrer  Qe9ch  des  JUd 
Vdhu^  ii  306,  Steuemagel  AUgem  EirU  377,  G  B  Gray  Ene  Bibl  <  Law  Literature ' 
3741,  and  Bertholet  Ear-Neh  (Hd-Comm)  69.  Those  who  regard  Ezra^s  law- 
book as  the  whole  Pentateuch  support  themselves  chiefly  on  the  terms  of 
Nehemiah*s  covenant ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  in  accord  as  to  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  the  union  of  JBD  with  P,  EOnig  supposing  it  to  have 
been  effected  in  Babylonia,  and  Wellhausen  insisting  tluit  F  must  have 
been  drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  Temple  lar  und  JUd  Gesch*  180  t  Wellhausen 
further  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  what  the  Samaritans  took  over  finom 
the  Jews  was  not  the  Priestly  Code  alone  but  the  whole  Pentateuch  (on  the 
probable  date  of  the  Samaritan  schism  see  chap  XVI  $  8c).  Esti's  work, 
therefore,  in  his  view,  consisted  in  the  combination  of  the  documents  sub- 
stantially in  their  present  form  (apart  from  subsequent  expansions);  F, 
though  it  had  its  roots  in  Babylonia,  was  essentiidly  the  work  of  the  priestly 
scribes  of  Jerusalem  before  his  arrivaL  Had  Ezra  brought  it  with  him  from 
Babylon,  he  would  have  set  himself  to  introduce  it  at  once.  The  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  place  of  Joshua  in  the  scheme,  cp  chap  XVI  $  8^  and 
XVII  $  6.  Putting  this  difficulty  for  the  present  aside,  it  seems  only  needftd 
to  observe  (in  addition  to  the  general  considerations  offered  above)  that  the 
effect  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Priestly  Code  would  be  far  more  impressive 
if  it  were  published  alone,  than  if  it  were  only  part  of  an  amalgam  of  familiar 
documents.  The  attention  of  the  people  could  be  most  easily  concentrated 
on  the  new  law,  if  it  were  offered  them  by  itself,  and  they  were  not  required 
to  pick  out  the  novelties  as  the  reading  proceeded. 
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it  will  appear  that  the  task  of  redaction  was  by  no  means  simple ; 
it  probably  advanced  only  by  successive  stages,  and  needed  the 
labours  of  more  than  one  single  editorial  hand  (cp  chap  XVI). 
These  considerations  are  unfayourable  to  the  view  that  Ezra's 
law-book  consisted  of  JEDF.  But  there  is  a  further  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Is  it  likely  that  F  would  have  been 
combined  with  the  earlier  codes  until  it  had  obtained  general 
recognition  ?  The  Deuteronomic  law  was  not  enforced  until  the 
king  with  an  assembly  of  the  people  had  covenanted  to  observe 
it  It  became  the  standard  for  the  worship  of  the  future  by 
a  solemn  national  act.  May  it  not  be  conjectured  that  any  fresh 
code  could  only  become  valid  by  a  similar  method  of  public 
adoption?  In  face  of  the  traditional  authority  possessed  by  D, 
can  it  be  supposed  ihat  a  private  group  of  scribes  would  have 
ventured  to  associate  with  it  a  new  law  which  had  as  yet  received 
no  popular  sanction  ?  Does  not  the  analogy  of  the  two  promulga- 
tions under  Josiah  and  Nehemiah  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
law-book  made  known  by  Ezra  was  as  fresh  as  that  which  was 
brought  to  light  by  Hilkiah  ?  And  if  so,  how  can  it  have  included 
anything  beyond  the  limits  of  F  ? 

(d)  This  argument,  however,  fails  to  explain  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  Ezra's  covenant  appears  to  show  dependence  on 
mixed  sources,  JED  as  well  as  F.  It  may,  however,  be  possible 
that  it  has  been  wrongly  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
law.  The  document  Neh  io^o-®»  really  falls  into  two  parts.  In 
^*  three  great  objects  are  secured,  (i)  the  suppression  of  foreign 
marriages,  (2)  the  prohibition  of  sabbath  trade,  and  (3)  the  relief 
of  distressed  Israelites.  ^  The  second  portion  consists  of  '  ordi- 
nances '(<&  =  '  commandments ')  which  the  signatories  *'  made  to 
stand '  (cp  '141)  upon  themselves.  They  were,  therefore,  voluntary 
and  self-imposed  obligations,  which  there  was  as  yet  no  law  to 
enforce*.  It  has  accordingly  been  argued  with  great  skill  by  the 
late  Prof  Kosters^  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  really  preceded 
instead  of  following  the  public  acceptance  of  the  Levitioal  law. 
The  first  three  objects  were  entirely  explained  out  of  the  circum- 

*  The  phrase  '  as  it  is  written  in  the  law '  **  ^  may  be  regarded  as  an 
editorial  addition.  It  will  he  noticed  also  that  *^  breaks  the  grammatical 
continuity  of  ^  and  ^ :  and  in  **,  after  specifying  firstlings  of  cattle  ('  beasts  *), 
the  text  adds  '  the  firstlings  of  our  herds  and  of  our  flocks '  (two  plurals 
unknown  to  the  laws). 

^  Successor  of  Kuenen  at  Leiden  ;  see  his  essay  Hei  HwM  van  ImuA  in  het 
Penische  Tijdvakf  Leiden  (1894)  91-104. 
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Btancee  of  the  time.  How  could  the  condition  of  things  described 
in  Neh  13^"^  have  arisen  after  the  solemn  engagement  of  10^? 
Did  not^  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of  10^®  express  Nehemiah's 
effort  to  terminate  the  situation  which  appeared  so  intolerable 
1^25  ^  Similarly,  the  resolve  to  abstain  from  sabbath  trading  i6>^ 
was  the  outcome  and  not  the  antecedent  of  the  traffic  in  fruit  and 
fish  and  other  wares  which  Nehemiah  so  rigorously  suppressed 
J216-21*  ^p  j^j.  iyi9-?T^     And,  once  again,  the  provisions  about 

the  treatment  both  of  land  and  of  debtors  in  the  seventh  year 
Neh  lo^^b  find  a  base  in  the  measures  which  Nehemiah  found 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  impoverished  people  who  had 
been  reduced  to  mortgaging  their  property,  and  even  selling  their 
children  into  slavery  5^'^^  This  view  implies,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable chronological  disorder  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
documents.  But  of  such  dislocation  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
elsewhere  in  these  books  ^  and  the  hypothesis  of  misplacement  by 
the  compiler  cannot  be  considered  arbitrary.  Kosters  would  thus 
put  13^'^^  before  ^10^;  and  ^10  in  its  turn  before  8.  The 
covenant  would  thus  represent  the  prior  movement  which  made 
the  subsequent  promulgation  possible.  Its  aim  was  to  secure  the 
formation  of  a  strict  community  which  might  afterwards  be  ready 
to  receive  and  adopt  a  new  law.  But  that  law  would  not  be 
absolutely  strange.  It  would  be  founded  on  usage  and  expressed 
in  phraseology  already  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  generations. 
The  '  ordinances,'  therefore,  would  naturally  run  parallel  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  with  the  code  which  was  shortly  after  to  be  made 
known,  since  this  code  sought  to  embody  and  co-ordinate  the 
religious  practices  on  which  the  'commandments'  were  based. 
The  compiler  then  confused  the  narrative  of  the  covenant  and  the 
account  of  the  acceptance  of  the  law,  and  blended  the  items  of  the 
one  with  the  results  of  tiie  other.  This  view  seems  sufficiently 
to  explain  the  dependence  of  10^^^^^  on  other  sources  besides  P 
vrithout  resort  to  the  assumption  that  the  law-book  of  8^*-  com- 
prised the  entire  Pentateuch  nearly  in  its  present  form,  which  has 
been  already  rejected  as  improbable^. 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  his  ezpoBtulation  contains  no  reference  either  to 
specific  law  or  to  the  covenant. 

^  Cp  Driver  iOr«  547-8  on  Ezra  4»-^. 

•  He  regards  13*®. .  as  prior  to  lo**. 

'  In  his  treatise  Die  Sntstehung  des  Judenthvmi  (1896)  90S-915,  Meyer  de- 
fends Kuenen's  hypothesis  that  the  Ezran  law-book  consisted  only  of  F 
while  accepting   the  traditional  order  of  the  documents  in  Nehemiah. 
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7.  The  law-book  of  Ezra,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  limited  to 
the  Priestly  Code.  But  a  further  question  at  once  arises,  was 
that  code  itself  a  complete  and  homogeneous  whole?  The  other 
great  documents  of  the  Pentateuch  have  disclosed  indications 
that  they  were  not  each  compiled  at  one  date ;  they  contain 
materials  of  various  ages,  successiyely  incorporated  during  a  long 
literary  process.    Does  P  show  any  traces  of  a  similar  growth  ? 

(a)  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  cannot  be  doubtful.  Apart  from 
the  historical  introduction  contained  in  Gen  i-Ex  6,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  laws  seem  sufficiently  clear.  Thus  a  comparison  of 
the  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  sanctuary  Ex  35-40  with 
the  ideal  description  of  it  in  1^-28  reveals  a  number  of  peculiarities 
(infra  p  296)  which  appear  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  second  section  is  a  later  elaboration  of  an  earlier  and  simpler 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  divine  commands.  The  directions 
for  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  29  are  not  fulfilled 
until  Lev  8,  where  there  are  again  traces  of  a  secondary  and 
dependent  narrative.  But  in  the  interval,  a  short  manual  of 
sacrifice  has  been  interposed  l•^^^  itself  exhibiting  manifold  marks 
of  composite  origin  ^  Similar  groups  of  law  on  specific  subjects 
will  be  found  embodied  in  Xioviticus,  such  as  the  regulations  con- 
cerning dean  and  unclean  beasts  11,  leprosy  13-14,  uncleanness 
of  men  and  women  15,  while  other  formulae  seem  to  mark  the 
termination  of  small  codes  i8^*-  19^^  22*^"^  23*3*  24**  25**  26** 

Eofltere*  criticism  further  questions  the  present  place  of  Ezra  7-10,  and 
locates  it  between  Neh  13^^^  and  9-10.  This  inyufves  the  abandonment  of 
the  date  in  Ezra  7^- .  According  to  this  arrangement  Ezra  and  his  oaraTan 
did  not  reach  Jerusalem  till  Nehemiah's  second  administration,  soon  after 
43a  B  o,  and  the  publication  of  the  Priestly  Code  was  not  separated  by  any 
long  intenral  from  the  proceedings  which  followed  Ezra's  arrival.  In  this 
case  the  displacement  of  the  date  of  the  New  Tear's  assembly  is  not  neces- 
sarily very  great.  Prof  van  Hoonacker  (^Louvain)  has,  however,  proposed  to 
place  the  mission  of  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artazerxes  II,  398-7 ;  but 
this  suggestion  has  not  met  with  any  general  support.  Cp  Driver  LOT^  55a. 
The  treatment  of  the  Szran  age  by  Kosters  is  wholly  independent  of  his 
plea  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  the  supposed  restoration 
under  Gyrus,  the  two  subjects  being  entirely  distinct.  In  his  Esr-Nth 
(Hd-Comm,  190a)  Bertholet  reaches  a  result  similar  to  that  in  the  text  by 
another  method.  On  Ezra*8  arrival  there  is  no  governor  in  Jerusalem,  but 
the  walls  have  been  rebuilt  Ezr  9*.  The  situation  implies  that  Nehemiah 
has  returned  to  the  Persian  court.  Ezra  proceeds  (about  430)  to  introduce  the 
new  Priestly  Law,  but  Nehemiah  is  absent  i  Esdr  9**  and  his  name  in 
Neh  8*  is  an  addition.  The  covenant  in  10  does  not  belong  to  the  situation 
in  9,  but  to  a  later  incident  during  Nehemiah's  second  visit,  and  properly 
follows  13'^.  By  this  time  JSD  and  P  are  already  side  by  side,  if  not 
united,  and  together  supply  the  items  of  the  covenant. 

*  Thus  the  opening  locates  the  revelation  of  the  laws  in  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  i^ ;  at  the  close  it  is  fixed  on  Mount  Sinai  7^  op  Baudissin  Eiril  141. 
Cp  it^fra  §  77. 
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97^^  These  point  clearly  to  the  aggregation  of  shorter  coUeetioiiBy 
which  may  be  expected^  therefore,  to  reveal  occasional  diversities 
of  conception  and  language  as  the  result  of  different  processes  of 
codification.  Other  indications  may  be  discerned  in  NumbersL 
Apart  from  more  delicate  signs  of  expansion  such  as  those  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  first  census  (see  Hex  ii  notes  to  Num  i\  the 
curious  repetitions  involved  in  the  choice  and  dedication  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  eg  3^-4  and  18^  are  only  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  amalgamation  of  various  materials.  The  story  of  Korah 
16  will  be  found  to  contain  two  independent  representations  of 
Levitical  claims ;  while  the  group  of  laws  and  narratives  in  28-36 
bears  numerous  marks  of  secondary  character.  A  presumption 
is  thus  established  that  F  no  less  than  JE  and  D  is  rather  the 
product  of  a  priestly  school  than  of  a  single  author. 

(3)  It  becomes,  then,  the  critic's  task  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  sources  out  of  which  F  has  been  compiled,  and  the  stages  of 
its  growth.  The  analysis  of  Genesis  soon  isolates  the  tdPdho^ 
sections  as  a  continuous  narrative  leading  up  to  the  great  revda- 
tion  in  Ex  6^*  •  •  The  commission  to  Moses  creates  the  expectation 
that  this  narrative  will  be  continued  throu^  ihe  story  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  solemn  institution  of  a  special  rela- 
tion between  Yahweh  and  Israel  as  God  and  people,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  to  the  patriarchs  by  the  settlement  of 
their  descendants  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  anticipation  is 
realized  by  the  discovery  of  passages  undoubtedly  belonging  to 
F  describing  the  plagues,  the  Exodus,  the  march  to  Sinai,  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  Dwelling  ^     Around  this  central  conception  P 

'  The  oonoeption  of  the  Dwelling  and  its  fUmiture,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Aaronio  priesthood  to  minister  in  it,  is  uniYersally 
recognized  as  the  centre  of  P's  representations  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
The  whole  section  Ex  95-31^**  is  bound  together  by  numerous  links  of 
thought  and  language,  which  serve  in  like  manner  to  establish  oonnezions 
with  the  rest  of  P*s  narrative  and  legislation  (see  Hex  ii  margins).  Yet  this 
passage  plainly  falls  apart  into  two  uneven  divisions  at  ag*'^* :  the  supple- 
mental character  of  the  series  of  paragraphs  in  30-31"  is  discussed  in  Hex  U 
notes  in  loc  But  the  constitution  of  95-39  also  demands  attention.  Here 
likewise  there  appear  occasional  signs  of  later  handiwork  (see  Hex  ii  on  97** 
ggse  41  g^9i  88^,  -Q^i  behind  these  lies  the  curious  fiict  that  in  95-97^*  the 
sanctuary  is  always  called  the  *  Dwelling  *  '54,  while  in  98-99  this  name  is 
replaced  by  the  older  term  <  Tent  of  Meeting '  cp  33^  (VIII  i  $  2,  XII  §  9c 
pp  85  909).  The  title  *  Dwelling '  is  of  course  freely  used  in  the  great  repetition 
Ex  35-40,  but  the  main  portions  of  the  Priestly  Law  in  Lev  ignore  it.  In 
Lev  6^^  17*  its  appearance  is  due  to  the  harmonist :  in  15*^  96^^  it  seems  to 
denote  not  the  visible  fabric  but  the  ideal  presence  of  Tahweh  with  his 
people.  Similarly  the  allusions  to  the  court  in  Lev  6^*  '*  may  be  regarded 
as  glosses.  In  the  regulations  for  the  annual  atonement  ceremony  Lev  16 
the  name  is  avoided,  though  the  Tent  of  Meeting  is  curiously  said  >*  to 
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then  proceeds  to  group  a  number  of  connected  institutions^  con- 
cerned with  the  priesthood  Ley  9  io^~^  16,  the  calendar  of  sacred 
feasts  23,  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  order  and  its  duties 
Num  3,  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  break-up  of  the  camp  and 
the  resumption  of  the  journey  to  the    promised  land.     The 

'  dwell '  with  Israel  in  the  midst  of  their  uncleannessee,  and  the  references 
to  the  Testimony,  the  ark,  and  the  *  coyering'  agree  with  the  description  in 
Ex  25.  The  Dwelling  becomes  again  prominent  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
camp  and  its  removal  Num  i^^*  •  3-4  9-10  (op  i6.  31^  *^).  The  absence  of 
the  term  from  the  Priestly  Law  proper,  which  is  usually  based  on  the  older 
name  'Tent  of  Meeting/ is  higlUy  significant  (in  Lev  17^"^  '  19*^  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  editorial  redaction  ;  !P^  employs  *  sanctuary '  Lev  19^^  ao' 
gjis  ss  g^s  a^  i)Qt  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  aU  these  passages  the  word  can 
be  restricted  to  the  meaning  <  holy  place  *  cp  '01).  This  regular  preference 
for  different  terms  in  different  groups  of  passages,  must  have  some  cause,  and 
suggests  that  the  account  of  the  Dwelling  and  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp  has  been  substituted  for  an  older  delineation  of  the  Tent  of  Meetinff. 
Delicate  indications  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ex  29** 
represents  the  entrance  of  the  Tent  as  the  meetings-place  between  Yahweh 
and  Moses  '  to  speak  there  onto  thee  *  cp  33*- ,  whereas  in  95'*  the  meeting- 
place  is  before  the  ark  containing  the  Testimony,  and  Tahweh  speaks  from 
between  the  two  cherubim  on  the  covering  above.  This  is  indeed  recognized 
in  Lev  16*,  yet  the  same  passage  neglects  the  fktndamental  distinction  of 
Ex  96^.  and  still  calls  the  shrine  of  Tahweh^s  appearing  the  *  holy  place.' 
It  seems  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  Ex  95-27^*  with  its  connected 
sections  elsewhere  may  have  been  elaborated  on  the  htaia  of  an  older  account 
of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  which  preceded  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood. This  can  hardly  have  belonged  to  !P^,  which  afterwards  ignores  it, 
though  the  dose  in  Ex  99**^  is  not  without  affinities  with  that  collection. 
[In  the  description  of  the  Dwelling  it  may  be  noted  that  the  tables  bearing 
the  Ten  Words  are  designated  as  the  <  Testimony  *  'x6i,  and  the  ark  which 
holds  them  is  the  '  ark  of  the  Testimony '  instead  of  the  ark  of  Tahweh  or  of 
the  covenant.  The  term  <  covenant,'  however,  appears  in  ®  Ex  97^  31^  39^ 
(^  39*^  op  Josh  4^*.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  accident  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  copyist  or  translator,  especially  in  passages  which  on  other 
grounds  cannot  be  regarded  as  original ;  but  there  remains  some  possibility 
of  genuine  variation  which  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  incorporation 
of  materials  of  different  dates.]     But  Ex  95-97^*  still  riiows  some  fiirther 

e^uliarities.  The  form  of  95**'^  is  that  of  an  exhortation  to  the  people  by 
OSes,  *  ye  shall  take '  cp  35*  (in  '  for  *  of  them '  read  *  of  you  *).  This  breaks 
the  connexion  of  *•  and  '  according  to  our  present  i^,  though  in  '  ®  reads 
'  thou  shalt  make.'  In  '  the  pattern  has  yet  to  be  shown  to  Moses,  while  in 
40  a690  QfjS  i}^Q  yision  is  apparently  over.  On  the  signification  of  the  parallel 
with  Ezek  40*  cp  supra  $  88 :  the  perfects  in  the  subeequent  passages  may 
be  fairly  interpreted  as  futura  exacta,  *  when  Moses  has  descended  from 
the  mountain  he  is  to  conform  to  what  '*  will  have  been  revealed"  to  him ' 
Kuenen  Hex  74,  cp  Driver  Tenses  in  Hebrew*  §  17,  Gk»-Kautzsch  Hebr  Oram 
(Collins  and  Cowley  1898)  pp  394  398  cp  408.  It  does  not  seem  necessary, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  hypotheses  either  (i)  of  displacement  (as  though  much 
of  the  instructions  now  given  to  Moses  on  the  mount  originally  belonged  to 
the  period  after  his  descent  34**'  •),  or  (9)  of  duplicate  records,  one  of  the 
vision  and  another  of  commands  founded  on  the  vision,  cp  Klostermann 
Neue  Kirchliche  ZeiUschr  (1897)  318.  The  general  view  indicated  above  finds 
unexi>ected  support  in  Klostermann^s  elaborate  essay,  which  contains  many 
interesting  textual  suggestions.  But  his  interpretation  of  Ex  33^*  •  as  the 
account  of  a  single  incident  945,  and  his  ascription  of  the  sections  on  the 
Dwelling  to  the  age  of  Solomon  383,  do  not  seem  in  any  way  tenable.  Cp 
Nowack  Arch&ol,  ii  53*  •  1  and  Benzinger  Arehiol  395*  •  • 
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narratiye  reproduces  with  fresh  representations  some  of  the  infli- 
dents  abready  related  by  JE,  such  as  the  mission  of  the  twelve 
explorers  13  and  the  consequent  refusal  of  the  people  to  advance 
14,  or  the  clamour  for  water  at  Meribah  20^"^^  The  death  ol 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  and  the  inyestiture  of  Eleazar  with  his  robes 
of  office  follow  in  the  fortieth  year,  and  the  story  then  mores  on 
rapidly  without  hint  of  opposition  or  conquest  to  the  encampment 
by  the  Jordan  in  the  plains  of  Moab  22^.  There  Moses  is  warned 
that  he  must  shortly  die  27^^*  *,  and  Joshua  is  solemnly  ordained 
as  his  successor.  But  the  story  is  still  incomplete.  The  gift  cf 
the  land  of  the  ancestral  sojoumings  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
when  the  Jordan  has  been  crossed,  and  the  Passover  celebrated  in 
Gilgal  as  the  first  act  of  entry,  the  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  people  and  the  distribution  of  the  tribal  inheritances  realizes 
at  last  the  divine  design  originally  announced  to  Abraham,  and 
repeated  to  Moses.  The  groundwork  of  F  (indicated  by  the 
symbol  Ps)  is  thus  a  continuous  narrative  from  the  Creation  to  the 
establishment  of  the  chosen  nation  in  the  abode  providentially 
selected  for  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  J ;  but  it  differs 
from  its  earlier  prototype  in  the  stress  which  it  lays  on  the  sacred 
institutions  of  Israel,  and  the  minute  detail  with  which  it  describes 
the  sanctuary,  its  holy  persons,  and  its  consecrated  rites ;  while 
other  elements  in  the  story,  such  as  the  incidents  arising  out  of 
the  family  relations  of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  military  operations 
of  the  conquest,  are  apparently  kept  in  the  background,  if  not 
wholly  suppressed. 

(y)  Into  this  framework  have  been  from  time  to  time  inserted 
numerous  groups  of  laws  and  narrative  extensions,  distinguishable 
by  various  marks,  both  in  contents  and  form^  They  may  be 
roughly  classed  in  three  groups,  each  probably  composed  of 
material  of  various  dates.  Oldest  of  these,  undoubtedly,  as 
regards  some  of  its  ultimate  constituents,  is  the  series  of  laws 
now  known  as  the  Holiness-legislation  P^,  chiefly  comprised  in 
Lev  17-26.  A  second  subsidiary  collection  may  be  traced  in  the 
priestly  teaching  {porah)  P^,  on  subjects  connected  with  sacrifice, 

^  The  first  conspieooas  inatance  is  seen  in  Lev  1-7  which  (as  already 
observed)  is  itself  highly  composite.  Broadly  speaking  it  falls  into  two 
unequal  diyisions  1^-6^  and  6"-7^,  which  show  a  certain  parallelism  of 
contents,  but  the  order  in  the  two  sections  is  not  identical,  nor  is  their 
matter  the  same.  The  second  group  must  be  regarded  as  supplemental 
to  the  first:  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  homogeneous.  For  details  see 
Hex  ii,  and  cp  Moore  Bnc  BM  <  Leviticus,'  and  Harford-Battersby  in  Hastings' 
J)B '  Leviticus.' 
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the  clean  and  unclean,  and  occasional  ritual  and  social  usage. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  a  miscellaneous  set  of  secondary 
enlargements,  ranging  oyer  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  genealogical 
expansions,  legislative  elaborations,  illustrative  narratives,  which 
do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  original  groundwork,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  various  marks  under  the  general  head  of  F>.  On 
each  of  these  groups  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  may  be 
desirable. 

8.  The  peculiar  phenomena  of  Lev  17-26  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  critics  who  accepted  the  general  solution  of  the  date 
of  F  put  into  their  hands  by  Graf.  That  lamented  scholar  had, 
indeed,  already  discussed  them  \  But  it  Was  reserved  for  Eloster- 
mann  in  1877  ^  attach  to  this  section  the  special  name  of 
Holiness-legislation  which  has  since  become  generally  adopted  ^. 
The  exposition  by  Prof  Driver  might  seem  to  make  separate 
treatment  of  this  group  needless,  but  completeness  appears  to 
require  that  it  should  not  be  ignored. 

(d)  Various  distinctive  features  may  be  readily  noted  in  Lev 
17-26.  The  colophon  in  26^*  at  once  suggests  that  a  collection 
of  laws  is  there  brought  to  a  close,  though  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
is  by  no  means  complete.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  preceding  exhortation  26^"^ ;  it  is  analogous  to 
the  great  discourse  appended  to  the  Deuteronomic  Code  in  Deut  28, 
and  to  the  little  homily  which  concludes  the  First  Legislation  in 
£  Ex  23^^~^.  But  this  exhortation  does  not  stand  alone:  it 
finds  briefer  parallels  in  other  passages  such  as  Lev  i8*~*  2a-zo 
ig2-4  86.  2o22~26  22^^""^.  Theso  havo  a  common  resemblance  to 
each  other ;  but  they  do  not  correspond  to  F's  customary  usage 
in  the  enimciation  of  laws.  They  are  especially  designed  to 
emphasize  the  duty  of  the  maintenance  of  holiness ;  they  con* 
tinually  refer  to  Yahweh's  *  statutes  and  judgements ' ;  they  warn 
Israel  with  repeated  urgency  against  defiling  themselves  with  the 
practices  of  the  Canaanite  nations ;  and  they  dwell  on  the  Deity 
of  Yahweh  who  brought  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  These 
exhortations  are  naturally  marked  by  their  own  characteristic 
phraseology  (see  Hex  ii  margins  and  '192-220).     Of  especially  fre- 

•  Die  Qeschichtlichm  BUcher  des  ATa  75-83. 

^  See  the  most  recent  discussions  in  Baentscb  Das  HetligkeitB-Oeaetz  (1893)  ; 
Paton  *  The  Original  Form  of  Lev  17-19  *  Joum  qf  Bibl  Lit  (1897)  31-37  ; 
Driver  LOT^  47-59  145-159;  Addis  DocumenU  of  the  Hexateueh  ii  170-186; 
Moore  Enc  BiU  *  Leviticus'  2782-92;  Harford-Battersbj  in  Hastings'  DB 
*  Leviticus ' ;  Baentsoh  Lev  (Hdkommi  1900)  ;  Bertbolet  Lev  (Hd-Gomm,  1901). 
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quent  recurrence  is  the  reiteration  of  what  has  been  termed  'ttie 
divine  I '  in  the  formula  '  I  am  Yahweh '  (sometimes  expanded  by 
additional  words  or  clauses)  '203,  this  affirmation  recurring  no  leas 
than  seventy-eight  times  in  Ezekiel  while  it  is  found  only  ones 
in  Jeremiah  (32^  cp  24'^).  Moreover  it  evidently  serves  in  some 
cases  to  mark  off  specific  groups  or  series  of  laws,  as  in  19^®  "  ^ 
^^  ^",  the  contents  of  which  are  different  both  in  substance  and 
in  form  from  the  bulk  of  the  Priestly  Legislation.  In  other  cases 
P^  employs  words  or  phrases  unused  elsewhere  in  the  Hezateucfa  % 
or  occasionally  forms  of  words  or  expressions  having  analogies  in 
JS  or  D  but  not  current  in  F  \  These  peculiarities  clearly  cany 
back  the  contents  of  the  Holiness  laws  to  Lev  18.  But  an 
examination  of  the  previous  chapter  affords  strong  grounds  for 
associating  it  with  the  group  in  18-26.  For  17  lays  down  rules 
concerning  the  place  of  sacrifice  which  are  altogether  superfluous 
after  the  institution  of  the  Dwelling,  and  are  apparently  directed 
to  a  wholly  different  ceremonial  condition  (cp  §  8d  p  275).  Now 
both  the  Covenant-words  of  E  Ex  20^-  •  and  the  Moab  legislation 
Deut  12*  •  open  with  a  law  concerning  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Li 
Lev  17,  then,  it  seems  natural  to  discern  a  similar  beginning, 
and  an  examination  of  its  literary  characteristics  at  once  discloses 
numerous  affinities  with  the  rest  of  this  peculiar  collection.  It  is 
probable  that  the  original  compilers  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  Levitical  Dwelling,  the  appearance  of  this  term  in  17*  being 
most  likely  due  to  editorial  redaction ;  the  holy  place  is  elsewhere 
termed  the  'sanctuary'  21^.  The  same  point  of  view  is  not^  in 
fact,  consistently  maintained.  While  some  of  the  laws  are  pre- 
faced by  the  formula  '  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  '  e  g  19^ 
23^^  25^^,  other  phrases  in  the  hortatory  pass&ges  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Israelites  are  already  established  there,  and  the  conquest 
and  ejectment  of  the  Canaanite  peoples  is  complete  cp  18^ ~~^  20^. 
Accordingly  there  are  no  traces  of  the  adaptation  of  the  laws  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  desert  or  the  conditions  of  camp  life 
ct  13^  14^ :  while  the  social  legislation  plainly  assumes  the  settled 
pursuit  of  agriculture  I9*'  ^~^  252^'  •,  on  which  also  the  calendar 
of  the  feasts  is  based  23^^- •  ^^••.  The  priesthood  is  clearly  in 
view,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  connected  with  the  line  of 
Aaron.  The  phenomena  of  21  are  somewhat  complicated,  and 
must  be  studied  in  the  text.     The  superscription  does  not  appear 

'  Cp  'i05  ao9A  ao4  905  906  azo  aiC  aao. 
^  TbuB  cp  'leg  aoz  ai3  315. 
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properly  to  fit  the  contents,  which  are  themselyee  hardly  con- 
tinuous and  betray  occasional  editorial  touches,  though  the  extent 
of  the  redaction  may  be  variously  estimated.  The  general  effect 
of  the  priestly  regulations  is  certainly  different,  for  instance,  from 
that  of  Ex  29  Ley  9  in  Pc?.  The  *  high  priest,'  no  doubt^  stands 
out  at  the  head  of  the  entire  order.  But  he  is  only  the  chief 
'among  his  brethren'  Ley  21^^;  the  references  to  his  unction 
and  sacred  robes  do  not  necessarily  carry  with  them  the  special 
Aaronic  dignity  of  Ex  29  \  The  list  of  sacrifices  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  P  ;  the  sin  and  guilt  offering  are  never  mentioned  ^ ; 
'burnt  offering'  and  'sacrifice'  Ley  17^*  seem  to  sum  up  the 
remaining  classes  cp  22^^  ^^  ^^  19^.  In  the  regulations  concerning 
the  consumption  of  the  '  holy  things '  22,  no  distinction  is  dravm 
corresponding  to  that  in  Num  i8^«  •  between  the  '  most  holy 
things'  which- may  be  eaten  by  priests  alone  ^®,  and  the  'holy 
things '  ^  ^^  of  which  all  clean  members  of  the  priestly  families^ 
male  and  female,  may  alike  partake.  The  clause  in  Ley  21^  may 
therefore  be  eliminated  as  a  harmonizing  addition. 

(3)  The  indications  just  enumerated  suffice  to  establish  the 
probability  that  Ley  17-26  comprises  materials  bound  together 
by  common  ideas  and  phraseology  representing  an  earlier  stage 
of  codification  than  Ps.  But  the  analogy  with  D  suggested  by 
the  opening  law  of  sacrifice  and  the  closing  exhortation  opens  up 
further  questions.  From  what  antecedents  was  this  legislation 
compiled?  Is  it  throughout  self^consistent  and  homogeneous? 
Are  there  any  traces  of  similar  legislation  elsewhere,  and  to  what 
date  may  the  collection  be  referred  ?  A  brief  inspection  suffices 
to  prove  that  the  contents  have  been  brought  together  from 
divers  sources.  The  feeling  for  order  and  connexion  which 
marks  the  first  half  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  (12-18)  is  fax  less 
prominent  here,  and  the  signs  of  the  incorporation  of  various 
legislative  items  are  clearer  and  more  numerous.  The  miscellar 
neous  group  in  19  contains  an  amalgam,  apparently,  of  numerous 
smaller  sets,  exhibiting  manifold  repetition  both  within  itself^ 
and  in  comparison  with  adjoining  laws.     Thus : — 

^  The  sole  allusion  to  the  Levites  as^  is  demonstrably  a  late  addition  : 
the  endowment  of  the  Levites  with  48  cities  Num  35^"^  does  not  take  place 
till  the  last  year  of  the  wanderings,  and  Leviticus  falls  in  the  first  month  of 
the  second ;  moreover,  the  Levites  themselves  have  not  yet  been  chosen, 
still  less  dedicated,  to  the  sacred  service. 

^  Oq  the  insertion  Lev  19^^'  see  note  in  loc 

^  The  collection  of  laws  in  19  is  introduced  and  closed  by  brief  exhorta- 
tions showing  afSLnities  with  iS'^  and  ^*^^,     But  the  contents  are  not 
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19'^  Te  shall  keep  my  sabbaths. 
^  Te  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctoary :    I  am 
Yahweh. 

96*  Te  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverenoe  my  sanctuary:  I  am 
Yahweh. 

19*  Turn  ye  not  unto  things  of  nought,  nor  make  to  yourselves  molten 
gods  :  I  am  Yahweh  your  God. 

96^  Ye  shall  make  you  no  things  of  nought,  neither  shall  ye  rear  you  up 
a  graven  image,  ...  for  I  am  Yahweh  your  Gk>d. 

Similarly  23^^  reproduces  19** ;  while  the  prohibition  of  eating 
anything  with  blood  19^^^  has  been  already  elaborately  imposed 
in  17^^'^^.  In  like  manner  24^^  repeats  24^^-.  Some  difference 
of  usage  has  been  noted  betwem  19^  and  22^-,  while  diyersity  of 
expression  may  certainly  be  observed  between  18^^  and  20^^ ;  nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  two  lists  of  forbidden  sexual  relations 
i8®~*^  and  26^^"^^  were  draWn  up  by  the  same  hand.  They  seem 
best  explained  as  different  redactions  founded  on  similar  bases. 
The  Priestiy  Laws  in  21-22  are  apparently  deriyed  from  another 
legislative  cycle  compared  with  the  social  regulations  of  19 :  while 
in  23-25  it  becomes  plain  that  the  earlier  materiaLs  of  F^  have 
been  wrought  into  the  more  rigid  and  elaborate  forms  of  Ps  and 
F«  with  large  loss  in  ihe  process.  In  the  entire  group,  therefore, 
it  is  natural  to  recognize  the  product  of  continuous  editorial 
activity  working  upon  elements  of  various  origin  and  date. 

(y)  The  characteristic  phraseology  of  F^  is  not,  however,  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Lev  17-26.  It  reappears  in  scattered  passages 
throughout  the  Priestly  Code,  and  thus  raises  the  question 
whether  any  fragments  of  F^  are  still  extant  in  other  connexions, 
and  what  may  have  been  its  original  scope.     Thus  Driver* 

confined  to  a  single  topic,  and  their  variety  clearly  points  to  diversity  of 
source.  Thus  {i\  some  precepts  are  repeated  •**  and  **•,  ^**'  and  *"»,  "•  and 
•*• ;  (a)  the  peculiar  term  n^»  *  neighbour  *  m»  i7  alternates  curiously  with 
the  common  ri  ^'  ^*  ^' ;  (3)  the  ritual  passage  ^"^  does  not  seem  to  belong  by 
subject  to  the  rest  of  the  religious  moral  and  social  legislation  of  the  con- 
text;  its  incongruity  with  7^^'*  makes  it  indeed  improbable  that  it  is  an 
editorial  insertion  of  the  type  of  ^^* ,  but  it  may  rather  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  a  group  of  cultus  laws  of  which  traces  remain  in  ax>aa  retouched  by  a  later 
hand  ;  (4)  the  alternate  predominance  of  the  singular  '  thou  *  ^^^*  and  the 
plural  *  ye '  •""  and  ^^^  seems  partly  due  to  difference  of  origin.  The 
materials  may  be  to  some  extent  of  ancient  date,  as  they  have  analogies  with 
regulations  in  several  codes  where  the  same  subjects  have  been  treated ;  thus 
(i)  with  the  Ten  Words  '•  ^^> ;  (a)  with  the  Book  of  Judgements  (Ex  ai-93) 
".  M. ;  further  points  of  contact  exist  (3)  with  J  *  »  «o  «»^  and  (4)  with  D  •  >• 
18  i«  i»  26  38  81  Bs  85  .  while  the  phraseology  often  resembles  that  of  Jer  and 
Ezek  (besides  P^  words)  ^  ^'  ".  "  '•  ".  The  signs  of  arrangement  into  groups 
are  discussed  by  Briggs  Higher  CriJt^  a45  ft,  and  more  fully  by  Paton  Orig 
Form  o/Lw  17-19 ;  analogy  has  been  found  in  ^~*  to  the  laws  of  the  first  table 
of  the  Decalogue  ;  and  in  *^^  to  those  of  the  second.  Cp  iinjra  *  Laws '  §  ISt 
•  LOI*  151. 
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ascribes  to  this  document  Ex  6*"*  12^2-  3118-1*^  i^y  jo^a  10.  jjii 
Num  15*^"*^  while  Addis'  allows  only  Lev  ii*8-*«  and  Num 
ig37-4i^  Other  scholars,  again,  like  Wurster,  Gomill,  and 
Wildeboer,  further  propose  to  include  within  it  a  considerable 
group  of  Levitical  laws  more  or  less  cognate  in  subject  and  style  ^ 
Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for  associating  these  and  other 
legislative  sections  in  a  body  of  priestly  teaching  originally 
conceived  independently  of  the  main  conceptions  of  Ps  (cp  §  9a/3 
p  286),  and  occasionally  exhibiting  important  analogies  with  F^. 
But  greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  passages  of  narrative  like 
Ex  6*~^  and  I2^^%  The  chief  indication  of  P^  here  would  seem 
to  be  the  formula  'I  am  Yahweh.'  But  this  recurs  elsewhere 
as  in  29^®  ;  and  with  12^^  it  would  be  natural  to  associate  the 
language  of  Num  3^^-  ^  and  perhaps  ^\  Are  all  these  to  be 
regarded  as  relics  of  F^?  In  that  case  it  must  have  contained 
historical  as  well  as  legislative  matter  on  an  extensive  scale.  It 
must  have  related  the  commission  to  Moses,  the  death  of  the 
first-bom,  the  establishment  of  the  Dwelling,  and  the  dedication 
of  the  Levites  to  Yahweh's  service.  Even  if  the  latter  passages 
be  denied  to  F^,  the  implications  of  Ex  6*~^  suggest  that  the 
document  to  which  it  belonged  comprised  an  account  of  the 
Exodus,  the  great  religious  institutions,  and  the  settlement  in 
the  land  promised  to  the  forefathers.  If  so,  it  may  naturally  be 
asked  why  there  are  no  further  traces  of  so  comprehensive  a  story ; 
what  were  the  antecedents  of  the  commission  given  to  Moses ; 
how  much  more  should  we  attempt  imaginatively  to  reconstruct  ? 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  on  general  grounds  to  assume  such 
a  complete  predecessor  of  the  narrative  of  Fs.  Some  brief  intn>- 
duction  may  have  been  needed  to  the  opening  law  of  sacrifice  in 
Lev  17,  analogous  to  that  which  must  originally  have  preceded 
the  corresponding  opening  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  But  just 
as  D  belongs  to  a  single  situation,  and  did  not  relate  the  whole 
career  of  Moses,  so  it  seems  safer  to  confine  F^  to  a  collection 
of  laws  and  exhortations  in  the  wilderness  independent  of  any 
lengthy  historical  recital,  and  the  following  passages  only  are 
assigned  to  it  in  the  text  outside  Lev  17-26,  viz  Ex  3ii8-i*»  Num 

io«.  I53«b-41  o^ 

*  Hexateuch  ii  178. 

*  II1U8  Comill  attributes  originally  to  P^*  Lev  la  13*"*'  I4*"*»  15  Num 

'  Cp  Moore  Enc  Bibl  *  Leviticus  *  2787  $  24. 
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(d)  The  age  of  the  Holiness-collection  has  been  diffsrentlj 
estimated  according  to  the  stress  laid  on  its  respeciiye  elemeniSb 
A  distinction  immediately  arises  between  the  various  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  hortatory  framework  in  which  they 
are  set  The  former  are  obviously  not  all  of  one  date.  The 
repetitions  and  duplicates  sufficiently  prove  diversity  of  souroe, 
and  diversity  of  source  involves  variety  of  aga  Some  of  the 
social  regulations  may  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  lists 
of  forbidden  intercourse  in  Lev  i8  and  20  find  stiange  parallels 
in  the  ancient  PenitentialSy  which  represent  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  *  to  control  the  passions  of  a  period  of  rude  violence  not 
without  its  occasional  analogies  in  the  early  history  of  IsraeL 
Again,  Lev  19  contains  laws  which  show  occasional  contact  with 
the  Judgement-book  of  E ;  and  there  are  similar  indications  ol 
acquaintance  with  the  usage  of  J  \  The  conjecture^  therefore^ 
rises  whether  J  could  have  originally  contained  any  short  legisli^ 
tive  code  similar  to  E's  judgements,  which  might  have  served  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  F^.  P  follows  J  in  the  use  of  the  designation 
Sinai  instead  of  Horeb  employed  by  ED :  Aaron  is  significant  in  J 
as  in  the  later  P  (cp  the  basis  of  Ex  6^^  7^-  in  4^^^^®) :  Nadab  and 
Abihu  are  reckoned  in  his  family  in  both  24^  Lev  10^.  The 
ordinances  of  F  admittedly  rest  on  older  usage :  they  are  plainly 
compiled  from  manifold  sources:  it  would  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  should  incorporate  fragments  of  legislative 
material  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  school  of  J. 
Further  evidence  of  their  antiquity  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
traces  of  arrangement  in  series  or  groups  of  fives,  winding  up  with 
the  customary  formula  *  I  am  Yahweh '  cp  19®-  ^^*  ^*«  ^*-  ^^s  Other 
laws  have  coimterparts  in  Deut  22  24*  infra  ^.  They  are  enclosed 
in  different  formulae,  but  they  point  to  derivation  from  common 
originals  (cp  chap  IX  i  §  2a  p  122).  Is  it  possible  to  determine  their 
relative  age?  The  evidence  can  rarely  if  ever  be  decisive,  for 
even  if  there  be  clear  marks  in  one  or  other  of  more  primitive  or 

*  See  the  Penitential  ascribed  to  Theodore  in  Thorpe  Lohcb  cmd  Insl 
ii  p-aa  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs  Councils  iii  178. 

0  Thus  (i)  with  the  Ten  Words  »•  Ex  ao^',  »*  Ex  ao«,  *  Ex  ao*,  "  Ex  ao'«, 
"  Ex  ao7  :  (a)  with  the  Book  of  Judgements  B  "  Ex  as',  i«  Ex  as',  »  Ex  aa**, 
•*  Ex  aa'*  a3* :  (3)  further  points  of  contact  exist  with  J  *  Ex  34",  •  Gen 
47I*,  20  *  bondmaid '  "41,  *•  Ex  34".,  and  (4)  with  D  •  Deut  a4"  '•  Deut 
a4«,  "  Deut  a4".  "  Deut  a5»«,  i»  Deut  aa»  ",  ««  Deut  iS^,  «  Deut  14*,  «•  Deut 
3i'«,  »  Deut  iS^S  "  I>«ut  a3i«,  ".  Deut  as^*"*' :  while  the  phraseology  often 
resembles  that  of  Jer  and  Ezek  (besides  T^  words)  ^  Ezek  4^^  ^*  Easek  18^ 
u  16^  15  Jer  a»  Ezek  i8»  33",  "  Jer  9'  Ezek  aa»,  "  Jer  3»,  »  Ezek  4«  " 
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more  comprehensive  character,  it  might  still  be  poeeible  that  the 
later  collection  had  (from  some  unexplained  cause)  employed  the 
earlier  type^.  Thus  the  opening  law  in  Ley  17  concerning 
the  slaughter  of  animals  for  sacrifice  has  obviously  gone  through 
successive  stages  on  the  way  to  its  present  form.  It  is  apparently 
issued  in  the  wilderness  and  adapted  to  the  camp  ^,  but  it  is  soon 
clear  that  it  was  really  designed  for  the  settled  life  of  Israel :  it 
speaks  of  the  '  open  field '  or  country  ^  (as  contrasted  with  the 
city),  and  recognizes^  the  aliens  ^  who  lived  in  Israel's  midst  The 
references  to  the  camp,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  editorial  ^ 
The  original  purport  of  such  a  law  appears  to  have  been  to  secure 
to  Yahweh  the  proper  portion  of  sacrificial  animals  which  might 
be  killed  for  food.  In  the  oldest  usage  the  ordinary  slaughter  of 
one  of  the  flock  or  the  herd  had  its  votive  side  ;  the  flesh  might 
not  be  eaten  unless  the  blood  or  life  had  been  poured  out  before 
Yahweh  ^.  That  rule  is  modified  in  Deut  12^^*  •  in  the  case  of 
distance  from  the  central  sanctuary.  It  is  ignored  also  in 
Lev  7^^«  • ,  which  implies  that  ox  or  sheep  or  goat  may  be  freely 
eaten  on  condition  of  abstinence  from  the  fat  and  the  blood.  But 
the  Holiness-legislation  emphatically  requires  that  every  Israelite 
who  kills  one  of  his  domestic  animals  shall  bring  an  offering  from 
it  to  Yahweh.  Under  what  conditions  was  this  practicable  ?  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  urged  ^  that  such  a  rule  was  only  intended  to 

^  So  also  Moore  Em  Bill  ^Leviticus'  9790  §  98,  'It  is  an  unwarranted 
assumption  that  all  the  fragments  of  Israelite  legislation  which  have  been 
preserved  lie  in  one  serial  development.* 

^  The  ritual  law  in  *"•  really  contains  two  parts  •"''  and  •.,  which  have 
a  common  aim.  ^^  in  its  present  form  lays  down  three  rules:  (z)  no 
slaughter  of  domestic  animals  may  take  place  without  sacrifice ;  (a)  sacrifice 
may  be  offered  only  to  Yahweh ;  (3)  and  only  at  the  central  sanctuary. 
*•  repeats  (9)  and  (3).  The  whole  is  adjusted  to  the  camp-scheme  of  legisla- 
tion by  Bp,  to  whom  the  enunciation  of  the  third  principle  seems  due,  P^^ 
does  not  elsewhere  speak  of  the  Dwelling  *  in  its  technical  sense,  or  refer 
to  '  the  entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.'  The  recurrence  of  this  phrase 
in  both  laws  '•  and  *  shows  it  to  be  editorial.  The  peculiar  opening  of  ' 
'  and  to  them  thou  shalt  say/  addressed  to  the  laity  cp  ao',  suggests  that  the 
following  passage  has  lost  some  of  its  original  conte^ct.  In  '•  the  instructions 
are  rather  more  developed  compared  with  '*^^ ;  the  law  applies  to  non- 
Israelites  as  well  as  to  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  altar  gifts  include  burnt 
offering  as  well  as  peace  offering  ^  In  ^^^*  it  must  be  doubtful  whether 
the  prohibition  of  eating  with  blood  cp  19'^  is  continuous  with  '"^  or  with  ••. 
The  reference  to  the  strangers  in  ^^  ^*  points  to  the  same  source  as  in  ^* ;  in 
any  case  the  editorial  work  in  ^^^*  is  better  assimilated  than  in  ''^y  and 
cannot  be  isolated  with  any  certainty. 

«  W  Robertson  Smith  OTJC^  249. 

^  Baentsch  HeUigkeita-Qeseiz  1 16 ;  Hdkomm  389 ;  Addis  Htxattuch  ii  337. 
Kalisch  Lev  ii  343,  *■  we  are  brought  far  into  the  Persian  period,  when  the 
above  command . .  .  was  at  least  not  quite  impracticable,  for  at  that  time 
the  Jews  lived  together  in  a  comparatively  small  circle  round  Jerusalem.' 
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apply  to  a  territory  of  limited  extent,  such  as  might  be  oocupied 
by  the  settlers  who  should  return  from  the  captivity,  and  efltablish 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JerusalenL  If  it  be  admitted 
as  probable  that  Ley  26  belongs  to  the  exile  (cp  §  8C  p  284),  this 
law  would  then  rank  among  the  later  elements  of  P^.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  law  is  appropriate  rather 
to  that  stage  of  religious  organization  in  which  the  numerous  local 
sanctuaries  provided  each  worshipper  with  the  opportunity  of 
paying  his  sacrificial  dues  near  his  own  home.  In  this  view  the 
ordinance  of  17  belongs  to  the  earlier  circumstances  recognized  by 
S  in  £x  2o^^-.  It  has  then  been  accommodated  by  a  later  editor 
to  the  camp-form  which  is  the  base  of  Pc?,  but  not  elsewhere 
recognized  in  P^ ;  and  has  taken  up  into  itself  the  references  to 
P's  central  sanctuary,  the  Tent  of  Meeting  or  Dwelling.  This  is 
the  view  adopted  in  Hex  ii  * :  but  it  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulties.  The  phraseology  of  ^''^  does  not  show  any  indications 
of  an  early  type  of  ceremonial  rule  ;  it  contains  numerous  points 
of  contact  with  other  laws  both  in  P^  and  more  generally  in  P 
(see  the  margin);  while  the  rare  term  'he-goats'  or  'satyrs' 
occurs  only  elsewhere  in  exilian  prophecies.  I^  however,  ly^-  be 
recognized  as  originally  prior  to  D,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
social  and  humanitarian  laws  may  in  the  same  way  be  earlier  than 
the  compilation  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  On  the  other  hand 
Pb  may  present  them  in  a  form  presumably  later.  The  fragments 
of  the  Holiness-calendar  in  Lev  23  do  not  seem  to  yield  sufficient 
data  for  comparison  with  Deut  16 ;  but  a  suggestive  instance  may 
be  found  in  the  following  parallels  : — 


Leo  19 

^  Te  shall  do  no  unrighteousness 
in  judgement,  in  metejard|in  weight, 
or  in  measure.  ^  Just  balances,  just 
weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just 
hin,  shall  ye  have  :  I  am  Yaliweh 
your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt. 


DetU  95 

^'  Thou  shalt  not  haye  in  thy  hag 
divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  smalL 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house 
divers  measures,  a  great  and  a  small. 
^'  A  perfect  and  just  weight  shalt 
thou  have  ;  a  perfect  and  just  measuxe 
shalt  thou  have :  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  Yahwek 
thy  God  giveth  thee. 


D  deals  only  with  the  stones  used  for  weight,  and  the  ephah  for 
measure.     But  P^  enters  into  more  detaiL     It  specifies  'mete> 


'  Cp  Driver  LOT^  51,  Moore  op  ciL  Baentsch  is  supported  among  earlier 
writers  by  Well  Hansen  and  Kuenen ;  and  more  recently  by  Holzinger 
EirU  447,  and  Bertholet  Hd'Comm  (1901)  58.  The  latter,  like  their  pre- 
deoessors,  also  admit  much  '  working  over.' 
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yard,  weight,  and  measure  '/  and  beside  the  ephah  it  names  the 
hin.     The  larger  elaboration  suggests  a  more  advanced  type. 

(()  A  more  important  group  of  evidences  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  relations  subsisting  between  the  Holiness-legislation  and 
the  prophecies  of  EzekieL  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
marked  affinities  may  be  observed  between  the  Deuteronomic  dis- 
courses and  the  language  of  Jeremiah  (chap  X  §  2  p  147).  Similar 
resemblances  may  be  noted  between  the  substance  and  phraseology 
of  F^  and  the  writings  of  the  '  father  of  Judaism '  by  the  river 
Chebar.  It  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit  first  some  of  the 
parallels  in  the  legislation,  and  then  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  their  hortatory  envelopments.  The  opening  law  starts  with 
a  formula  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ezekiel : — 


Leo 

17'  Every  man  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 

•  10  Every  man  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  so- 
journ among  them.  Cp  ao'  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel. 

^®  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
soul  .  .  .  and  will  cut  him  off  from 
among  his  people. 

^'  He  shall  pour  out  the  hlood 
thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust. 

^^  He  shall  bear  his  iniquity  K 


Ezek 

14^  Every  man  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 

^  Every  man  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  so- 
journ in  Israel, .  .  .f 

*  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
man, .  .  .  and  will  out  him  off  from 
the  midst  of  my  people.    Cp  15^ 

94*^  She  pouI^9d  it  [the  blood]  not 
upon  the  ground,  to  cover  it  with 
dust. 

1410  44I0  IS  They  shall  bear  their 
iniquity. 


Again  and  again  does  Ezekiel  dwell  on  the  offences  prohibited 
eepeciaUy  in  F^,  as  in  the  following  examples: — 


Lev 

18*  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
wife  shalt  thou  not  uncover :  it  is 
thy  father's  nakedness. 

90^0  And  the  man  that  committeth 
adultery  with  another  man's  wife, 
even  he  that  committeth  adultery 
with  his  neighbour's  wife,  the  adul- 
terer and  the  adulteress  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  ^^  And  the  man 
that  lieth  with  his  father's  wife  hath 
uncovered  his  father's  nakedness : 
both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them.  ^  And  if  a  man  lie  with  his 
daughter  in  law,  both  of  them  shall 


Ezek 

93^®  In  thee  have  they  uncovered 
their  fathers'  nakedness:  in  thee 
have  they  humbled  her  that  was 
unclean  in  her  separation.  "  And 
one  hath  committed  abomination  with 
his  neighbour's  wife ;  and  another 
hath  lewdly  defiled  his  daughter 
in  law ;  and  another  in  thee  hath 
humbled  his  sister,  his  father*s 
daughter. 


**  The  word  *  measure '  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ezek  4'^  ^*  and  i  Chron  as**. 
*  Also  19*  ao^^  *•  aa^'  '193. 
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sorely  be  put  to  death :  they  have 
wrought  confusion  ;  their  blood  shall 
be  upon  them. . .  .  ^^  And  if  a  man 
shall  take  his  sister,  his  father's 
daughter,  or  his  mother^s  daughter, 
and  see  her  nakedness,  and  she  see 
his  nakedness;  it  is  a  shameftil 
thing ;  and  they  shall  be  out  off  in  the 
sight  of  the  children  of  their  people : 
he  hath  uncovered  his  sifter's  naked- 
ness ;  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity*. 

19^  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  thy 
neighbour,  nor  rob  him.    Cp  &  ^ 


"^  Te  shall  do  no  unrighteousness 
in  judgement. 


'*  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with 
the  blood. 

^  Just  balances,  just  weights, 
a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bin,  shall  ye 
have. 

90*  Every  one  that  curseth  his 
father  or  his  mother. 

9i^*»  There  shall  none  defile  him- 
self for  the  dead  among  his  people  ; 
'  except  for  his  kin,  that  is  near  unto 
him,  for  his  mother,  and  for  his 
father,  and  for  his  son,  and  for  his 
daughter,  and  for  his  brother ;  ^  and 
for  his  sister  a  viigin,  that  is  near 
unto  him,  which  hath  had  no  hus- 
band, for  her  may  he  defile  himself. 

^  They  shall  not  make  baldness 
upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they 
shave  off  the  comer  of  their  beard, 
nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh. 

^*  A  widow,  or  one  divorced,  or 
a  profane  woman,  an  harlot,  these 
shall  he  not  take  :  but  a  virgin  of  his 
own  people  shall  he  take  to  wife. 

oa*  That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is 
torn  of  beasts,  he  shall  not  eat  to  defile 
himself  therewith  :  I  am  Yahweh. 


Esek 


iV  And  hath  robbed  none  by  rob- 
bery, cp  ^'  ^•. 

99**  The  people  of  the  land  have 
oppressed  with  oppression,  and 
robbed  with  robbery. 

18*  Hath  withdrawn  his  hand  firom 
unrighteousness,  hath  executed  true 
judgement. 

33^"    Doing    no    unrighteoasneas. 

[The  word  occurs  ten  times  in  Ezek.] 

»  Ye  eat  with  the  blood.     [C^ 

18*  hath  not  eaten  with  the  blood. 

So  W  R  Smith,  Smend,  and  others.] 

45^  Ye  shall  have  just  balances, 
and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath. 

99^  In  thee  have  they  cursed  father 
and  mother. 

44^  And  they  shall  come  at  no 
dead  person  to  defile  themselves :  but 
for  father,  or  for  mother,  or  for  son, 
or  for  daughter,  for  brother,  or  for 
sister  that  hath  had  no  husband,  they 
may  defile  themselves. 


^  Neither  shall  they  shave  their 
heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow 
long ;  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads. 

*>  Neither  shall  they  take  for 
their  wives  a  widow,  nor  her  that  is 
put  away :  but  they  shall  take  virgins 
of  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or 
a  widow  that  is  the  widow  of  a  priest. 

''  The  priests  shall  not  eat  of 
any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself,  or  is 
torn,  whether  it  be  fowl  or  beast. 

41*  Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God! 
behold,  my  soul  hath  not  been  pol- 
luted: for  from  my  youth  up  even 
till  now  have  I  not  eaten  of  that 
which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  of 
beasts.  .  . 


'  Cp  '  uncover  the  nakedness  *  '915 ;  <  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them '  '195 ; 
where  the  parallels  in  Ezekiel  are  enumerated. 
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Lev 

QOt^  And  they  shall  not  profane 

the  holy  things  of  the  children  of 

Israel,  which  they  offer  onto  Yahweh. 

95^>  Ye  shall  dwell  upon  the  land 

In  safeihr. 

"*  Take  thon  no  usury  of  him  or 
increase. 

^  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy 
money  upon  usury,  nor  give  him  thy 
victuals  for  increase. 

*^  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him 
with  rigour. 


Eaek 

99'*  Her  priests  . . .  have  profaned 
my  holy  things. 

q8^  They  shall  dwell  upon  it  in 

safetv.     Cp  34**  "  38'' *^  **  39«  ••. 

18^  He  that  hath  not  given  forth 
upon  usury,  neither  hath  taken  any 
increase.    Cp  "  "  aa^'  Prov  aSf. 

34*  With  rigour  have  ye  ruled  over 
them.    Cp  Ex  i^. 


These  illustrations  imply  a  large  community  of  thought  and 
feeling  between  F^  and  Ezekiel  ^  Especial  stress  is  laid  by  both 
on  the  *  sanctuary  *  Lev  19^®  20^  21^*  ^  26*  cp  Ezek  5^^  8«  23**- 
25^  43^"  y  which  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  profftnation  ^. 
Both  emphasize  the  necessity  for  maintaining  ceremonial  purity, 
and  preserve  the  priesthood  rigidly  from  defilement :  the  ancient 
rules  of  abstinence  from  blood  and  from  animals  not  properly 
slaughtered  are  enforced  by  both ;  and  Ezekiel  is  hardly  less 
concerned  than  F^  to  secure  purity  in  family  relationships,  justice 
in  mutual  dealings,  uprightness  in  trade,  and  generous  considera- 
tion for  the  poor.  In  the  social  and  moral  legislation  of  Lev  18- 
20  the  compiler  has  collected  together  rules  which  may  well  be 
of  far  older  date  than  Ezekiel.  Similarly  in  23  the  fragments  of 
the  festival  calendar,  as  yet  unattached  to  specific  months  and 
days,  doubtless  imply  a  prior  type  compared  with  the  fixed  dates 
of  Ezekiel  44^*- '^  The  brief  fragment  in  Lev  24***^"**  ranges 
itself  alongside  of  18-20:  while  the  base  of  25  belongs, in  like 
manner  to  the  same  general  humanitarian  series.  But  the 
priority  of  the  ceremonial  legislation  in  21-22  is  less  easy  to 
decide.  On  the  one  hand  F^  sanctions  for  the  priesthood  gener- 
ally  that  marriage  with  widows  which  Ezekiel  forbids  44^^ :  in 

•  Further  parallels  may  be  found  :  Lev  18"  *  wickedness '  'aao ;  i8'* 
< separation'  '139;  i8*«  < defile'  '187* ;  18*^  < profane  the  name'  'aio;  x8«* 
*  alwmination '  '19a ;  19' '  my  sabbaths'  'an  ;  19'^ '  abomination  *  7"  £zek  4^* 
Is  65*t ;  19^*  *put  a  stumblingblock  '  Ezek  3««  cp  7»»  i4». ''  i8»  ai*»  44"  ; 
iQie  <  tale-bearer '  or  '  slanderer '  Ezek  aa*,  <  peoples '  'aoS ;  zo"^  *  measure ' 
Ezek  4"  *•  X  Chron  aa^'f;  ai«  *  bread  of  thy  God'  '196;  QV  *put  away' 
Ezek  44** ;  ai'"  <  virginity  *  Ezek  33'  * ;  aa'  '  separate  themselves '  Ezek  14^ ; 
93^0  *  thick  trees '  Ezek  6^  ao'"  Neh  S^f  ;  95^*  >•  ^  *  sell  that  which  is  sold ' 
cp  27-2»  ts  60  E2ek  7"  Neh  13^^  ct  Deut  i8«t ;  ^  *  figured  stone '  Num  33" 
Ezek  8^'  (where  Gornill,  however,  strikes  it  out  as  an  intrusion  from  Lev  96^) 
Prov  as'*  and  metaphorically  Ps  73^  Prov  i8"t. 

»  Cp  ''9Io^ 

^  There  is  no  trace,  moreover,  of  the  atonement  ceremonies  or  the  sin  or 
guilt  offerings. 
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Lev  21^^  ct  ^  this  is  disallowed  for  the  high  priesfc  alone.  Moie- 
oyer  P^  makes  no  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  ranks 
within  the  sacred  order,  while  Ezekiel  for  the  first  time  divides 
the  functions  of  the  Levites  from  those  of  the  priests.  On  the 
other  hand  Lev  2i^^«  •  recognizes  a  '  high  priest '  for  whom  Ezekiel 
appfirently  makes  no  provision.  Does  this  passage  require  the 
assumption  of  a  later  date  than  Ezekiel's  ideal  legislation  ?  It 
may  be  noted  that  while  in  the  eighth  century  under  Ahaz  th^ 
chief  officer  of  the  Teuiple,  Ur^ah,  simply  bears  the  distinctive 
title  '  the  priest '  2  Kings  16^^,  Hilkiah,  a  hundred  years  lat^, 
is  designated  expressly  Hhe  high  priest'  22*  ^  23^  (cp  Seraiah 
05^^).  It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  usage  of  Lev  21^^- •  may  be  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  last 
century  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  head  of  the  Temple  guild,  who 
was  ^high  priest  among  his  brethren,'  was  already  distinguished 
perhaps  by  Special  unction  and  robes?  and  bound  by  more  rigid 
obligations  of  personal  purity.  Between  such  a  functionary  and 
the  heir  of  the  Aaronic  dignity  Ex  28-29  there  is  yet  a  wide  gap^ 
and  Ezekiel  supplies  no  intermediate  link,  his  'prince'  being 
entrusted  with  some  of  the  functions  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  assigned  to  the  sacerdotal  chief  cp  Ezek  45^^  ^--  46'* -^ 
There  remains,  however,  a  peculiar  expression  in  Lev  21^^  ^^  22*, 
which  designates  the  priests  as  the  '  seed  of  Aaron.'  This  term 
appears  unknown  to  Ezekiel,  who  traces  their  origin  no  further 
back  than  Zadok  40^®  &o«  If  it  be  allowed  to  F^,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  advance  on  Ezekiel's  view  of  the  priesthood ; 
but  the  general  critical  judgement  of  recent  scholars  unanimously 
rejects  it^  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  wiser  to  ascribe  it  to  sub- 
sequent redaction.  In  this  view,  the  earlier  materials  of  P^  will 
be  found  originally  in  the  ancient  nucleus  of  Lev  17  and  the 
legislative  collections  of  18-20  23-25,  while  later  ceremonial  rules 
Are  embodied  in  21-22,  the  whole  having  probably  undergone 
repeated  elaboration  by  the  scribes  of  the  second  Temple. 

(C)  But  the  inquiry  into  the  age  of  the  Holiness-legislation  is 
compelled  to  take  account  of  a  further  fact.  The  separate  collec- 
tions are  in  some  cases  preceded  and  followed  by  short  exhorta- 
tions, and  the  entire  collection  closes  with  a  long  and  notable 

«  Cp  i<*  J7ex  ii.  Driver,  in  Hanpt's  SBOT,  regards  the  reference  to  the 
unction  and  yestments  as  supplemental.  So  Addis  Hex  ii  349 ;  Baentsch 
Hdkcmm  (1900)  ;  Bertholet  HdrComm  (1901). 

^  On  the  other  hand  Addis  Hex  ii  X83,  like  Baentsch  and  Kuenen,  places 
Lev  ai-aa  after  EzekieL 
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discourse  Lev  26^~^^.  The  date  of  the  code  as  a  whole  must 
depend  on  the  union  of  the  legal  and  the  homiletic  elements. 
To  what  period,  then,  may  the  latter  be  probably  referred? 
Whether  these  are  all  of  one  date  cannot,  indeed,  be  positively 
affirmed.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  of  one 
school  A  survey  of  the  parallels  between  26^"**  and  the  pre- 
ceding group  18-25  soon  reveals  numerous  affinities  of  thought 
and  language  Thus  in  26^  '  walk  in  my  statutes '  cp  18*  ^^  2C^ : 
*keep  my  commandments  and  do  them'  i8*«  ^*  19^^  20®  *^  22^^ 
25I8.  4  « yield  their  fruit'  25^®:  *  'dwell  in  your  land  safely' 
2gi8.  J  9  « I  y^  haye  respect  [«&  will  turn]  unto  you*"  19*  ^^  20*  : 
^^  *  old  store '  25^^ :  ^^  *  I  am  Yahweh  thy  (Jod  which  brought 
you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt '  i^^ :  ^  *  dwell  upon  it '  25^®  t 
^^  '  I  am  Yahweh '  '203 :  on  the  other  hand  the  peculiar  phrase 
in  1 82*  28ab  20^2  ^t  ^jj^  1^^^  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants ')  does 
not  occur  in  26,  where  it  might  certainly  have  been  expected.  It 
is  natural  therefore  to  inquire  whether  the  exhortations  show  the 
same  parallels  with  Ezekiel  which  have  been  already  discovered 
in  the  laws  17-25.  They  are  assuredly  not  difficult  to  find,  as 
the  following  table  shows : — 


IfiV 

i8»  *  *ob  I  am  Yahweh  your  God. 

'  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
Egypt .  . .  shall  ye  not  do. 

^  In  their  statutes  ye  shall  not 
walk. 

*  My  judgements  shall  ye  do, 
and  my  statutes  shall  ye  keep,  to 
walk  therein  :  .  .  .  ^  Ye  shall  there- 
fore keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judge- 
ments :  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  by  them.    Cp  '•  19'''. 

**  Defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of 
these  things. 

*^  That  ye  defile  not  yourselves 
therein. 

«»  The  hind  is  defiled.    Cp  ". 

"  When  ye- defile  it  [the  land]. 

'*  Do  any  of  these  abominations. 
Cp«w 

ao«.    Cp  i8«<.  . . 

^*  Ye  shall  possess  their  land. 
[CT,  for  P*8  iiw.] 

^  Ye  shall  separate  between  the 
clean  beast  and  the  unclean.  Cp 
11^^  to  separate  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean. 


Ezek 

ao*  ^  "  I  am  Yahweh  your  Qod, 
Cp  «•  a8««  39"  «« ;  not  in  Is  Jer. 

20^  Defile  not  yourselves  with  the 
idols  of  Egypt. 

^*  Walk  ye  not  in  the  statutes  of 
your  fathers,  .  .  .  ^*  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  keep  my  judgements; 
. . .  '^  they  walked  not  in  my  statutes, 
neither  liept  my  judgements  to  do 
them,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  by  them.  Cp  5«  11"  '•  i8«  ^^ 
ao""36«T. 

ao'  Defile  not  yourselves  with  the 
idols  of  Egypt. 

^'  Defile  not  yourselves  with 
their  idols.    CpM^S?**. 

36^7  They  defiled  it  fthe  land]  .  . . 
by  their  doings.    Cp  ^K 

8*  The  great  abominations  that  the 
house  of  Israel  are  doing  here.    Cp 

•  13  17  ^4  ,818  84, 

35^®  We  will  possess  it. 

aa'*  They  have  not  separated  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  common, 
neither  have  they  caused  men  to 
discern  between  the  unclean  and  the 
clean* 
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90**  Te  shall  not  make  your  souls 
abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or 
by  anything  wherewith  the  ground 
creepeth.    Cp  xz^. 


4a**To  separate  between  thatwhieh 

was  holy  and  that  which  was  common. 

8^*  Behold  every  form  of  creeping 


Here  also  the  vocabulary  approaches  Ezekiers,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  it  Ezekiel  does  not  use  the  words  '  yomit' 
Lev  20^  or  'abhor'  ^  (pp,  ct  hv^  26^^):  and  his  characteristic 
addition  to  the  description  of  the  '  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey'  ^^  'which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands'  Ezek  20*  ^^  is  not 
employed  by  P^*.  The  language  of  Lev  26*"**,  however,  shows 
still  closer  approximation  to  the  usage  of  the  priest-prophet  of  the 
first  years  of  the  captivity :  and  the  resemblances  are  often  so  close 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  this  discourse  must 
have  been  actually  composed  by  him.  It  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to 
collect  the  parallels  in  the  first  section  '"^  ' : — 


Le9Q6 


»  [Cp  i8*-»  ««  I9»^.] 


will  give  your  ratiu  in  their 
season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  in- 
ersasef  and  the  trees  qf  the  field  shaU  yidd 
their  Jruit,  '  And  your  threshing 
shall  reach  unto  the  vintsge,  and 
the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the 
sowing  time :  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
bread  to  the  full  ^,  and  dwdl  in  your 
land  safdy.  *  And  I  will  give  peace 
in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie  down, 
and  none  shaU  make  you  a/raid:  and 
I  will  cause  evU  beasts  to  cease  out  0/ the 
landf  neither  shall  the  sword  go 
through  your  land. 

*  And  I  will  have  respect  [^  turn] 
unto  you. 

*  And  I  will  make  you  fruitful 
and  multiply  you. 


'  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  you. 

^^  And  I  will  set  my  dwelling 
among  you. 


ao>«. «  Ac 

34'*  And  I  wiU  make  with  them 
a  covenant  of  peace,  and  untt  causs  svU 
beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land :  and  they 
shall  dwell  sajdy  in  the  wilderness  and 
sleep  in  the  woods. . . .  '*  And  I  wiU 
cause  the  rain  to  come  down  in  its 
season ;  . .  .  ^  And  the  tree  qf  Ae  field 
ShaU  yield  its  fruit,  and  the  land  shaB 
yidd  her  increase,  and  they  shall  be 
safe  on  their  ground ;  .  .  .  ^'  and 
they  shall  dwell  safely,  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid.     Cp  39^*^ 

14^^ . . .  and  say,  Sword,  go  through 
the  land. 

36*  And  I  will  turn  unto  you. 

^®  And  I  will  multiply  men  upon 
you,  . . .  ^  and  I  will  multiply  upon 
you  man  and  beast ;  and  they  shall 
multiply  and  be  fruitfuL  Cp  Jer  3^* 
33'. 

16*^  And  I  will  establish  my  cove- 
nant with  thee.     Cp  *®. 

37^  And  I  will  set  my  sanctuary 
among  them, . . .  ^  and  my  dwelling 
shall  be  over  them. 


*  Similar  enumerations  will  be  found  in  Colenso  Peni  vi  5-7,  and  among 
more  recent  critics  in  Baentsch  HeUigkeits-Qesetz  lai,  and  Driver  LOT*  147, 
cp  Zunz  ZDMG  xxvii  683-4. 

»  Cp  Ezek  39^>  'and  ye  shall  eat  fat  to  the  ftiU.' 
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L«v  96 
^  And  I  will  walk  among  70a. 

^'  And  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people. 


^  I  am  Tahweh  your  God,  which 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.    C^  i^**. 

^'  I  have  broken  the  bars  of  your 
yoke. 


Etek 

43'' '  I  will  dwell  among  the  ohil* 
dren  of  Israel'. 

37'^  And  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people. 

36^'  And  ye  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  God. 

ijso  ^.yss  ^d  they  shall  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God. 
Cp  14"  34«*  *>. 

ao^^  I  am  Tahweh  your  God ;  *  in 
that  day  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto 
them,  to  bring  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

34*7  And  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  Yahweh,  when  I  haye  broken 
the  bars  of  their  yoke. 


Similar  parallels  may  be  traced  (see  Hex  ii,  margins  of  Ley  26) 
through  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Dr  Golenso  reckoned  that 
twenty-two  expressions  were  common  to  Lev  26  and  Ezekiel, 
which  occurred  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  added 
thirteen  more  which  were  not  found  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch. 
From  these  peculiar  phenomena  he  inferred  that  Ezekiel  might 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  exhortation ;  and  the  parallels 
already  cited  suggested  the  extension  of  this  inference  to  the 
redaction  of  the  entire  group  of  Holiness-laws  ^  Eeasons  have 
been  already  advanced  for  regarding  the  laws  as  derived  from 
other  sources ;  and  the  same  conclusion  is  rendered  probable  for 
their  hortatory  framework.  Distinctive  expressions  have  been 
noted  in  i8^**  20^^- •  which  Ezekiel  does  not  employ.  This  is 
true  to  a  much  larger  extent  of  26,  which  not  only  contains  an 
unusual  number  of  single  words  found  nowhere  eke  ^,  but  freely 
uses  other  woVds  which  Ezekiel  avoids.  Though  he  repeatedly 
mentions  'statutes'  and  'judgements,'  he  never  specifies  'com- 
mandments' ^  ^*:  the  word  'abhor'  occurs  in  Ezek  16'^  **,  but 
the  phrase  'my  soul  abhors'  Lev  26^^  *^  *®  *^  does  not  appear. 
Similarly  'chastise' !«  23  28.  ^^^Ik  contrary'  21  23.  27..  *smeU'  ": 
'  enjoy  her  sabbaths  *  »*  *3 .  <  confess '  *° :  *  be  humbled  *  *^ : 
'  reject '  (with  Yahweh  as  subject)  ^ — are  none  of  them  found  in 
his  writings.  To  these  instances  may  be  added  the  reiterated 
5|K  'also'  i«  24  28  39  40  41  42ab  44^  which  ouly  oocurs  three  times  in 
the  whole  book  of  Ezekiel.     These  peculiarities  appear  sufficient 

'  For  the  phrase  <  walk  among  *  (though  not  of  Tahweh)  cp  Ezek  19*  aS^*. 
^  So  already  Graf  in  1866,   Chech  BOcher  81-83;    ^  ^^14*  Kayser  Dot 
Vorexilitche  B%tch  ^^6, 
«  Cp  margin  in  »  ^  u  le  m  r  44  ^q^  n  ».  «. . 
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to  establish  independence  of  authorship,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  infer  the  relative  ages  of  the  two  writers  from  the  mere  study 
of  these  literary  phenomena ;  though  the  argument  that  if  Lev  26 
was  known  to  Ezekiel,  some  of  its  many  unusual  phrases  might 
have  been  expected  to  present  themselves  in  some  part  of  his 
copious  writings,  is  not  altogether  without  weight.  The  decision 
musty  however,  be  founded  rather  on  the  consideration  of  the 
substance  of  the  discourse,  especially  of  the  section  ^~~^.  Does 
that  seem  more  suitable  to  the  approach  of  exile,  or  to  the  hope 
that  its  close  is  near?  Different  estimates  have  been  formed  of 
its  significance*.  On  ^••*  Kalisch  remarked  in  1872:  'Now  the 
author  no  longer  delineates  the  past  but  the  wofiil  present.' 
Dillmann  frankly  recognizes  the  later  character  of  ^'  ^  ^••,  but 
conjectures  that  these  passages  are  due  to  expansion  at  the  hand 
of  younger  prophets  in  the  course  of  the  exile  ^.  The  general 
unity  of  style,  however,  is  so  well  maintained  that  this  suggestion 
has  met  with  little  support':  and  it  appears  on  the  whole  probable 
that  the  great  exhortation  laust  be  placed  rather  after  Ezekiel  than 
before  or  during  his  age^. 

9.  It  has  been  already  indicated  (§  7y)  that  other  elements  beside 
the  Holiness-legislation  may  be  recognized  in  the  general  collec- 
tion of  P.  Among  these  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  group  of 
laws  only  distantly  coAnected  with  the  main  conceptions  of  Pi^, 
which  appear  to  represent  the  pfiestly  teaching  on  subjects 
peculiarly  under  the  control  of  the  sacred  order. 

(a)  Many  of  the  religious  institutions  of  Ps  are  attached  to 
specific  incidents  in  his  narrative.  Thus  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood,  and  circumcision , 

"  See  the  opinions  cited  by  Driver  LOT^  149-50. 

*  Cp  Ex-Lev^  677. 

•  But  Moore,  Ene  BiU  *  Leyitious*  2787  §  33,  marks  especially  •*•  '•""^  **•  as 
secondary  additions.  This  enables  him  to  place  the  collection  of  the 
Holiness-laws  by  the  redactor  B*^  in  the  half-century  before  Ezekiel  ihid  9791. 
He  further  lays  stress  on  the  absence  of  '  any  marked  resemblance  to  the 
priestly  history  and  legislation '  when  the  harmonizing  additions  of  B*  are 
withdrawn.    For  the  parallels  with  J  E  and  D  cp  the  margins  in  Hex  ii. 

^  So  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Baentsch,  Addis  Hex  ii  367,  and  Bertholet 
Hd-Comm  94  '  in  the  first  half  of  the  exile.'  Addis  further  proposes  to  place 
Lev  18-90  between  6ai  and  591  b  0  Hex  ii  i8a.  Baentsch,  HetUgkeiU^Qtsetz  94, 
pointing  to  z8^^>  •  ao*'^»  • ,  suggests  a  date  shortly  before  the  first  deportation, 
about  600  BO.  The  second  group  az-aa  Baentsch  assigns,  ibid  z  13,  to  a  date 
after  Ezek  40-48:  while  he  ascribes  Z7  to  an  indeterminate  place  in  the 
exile  before  P  ibid  zao,  and  the  conclusion  in  a6  follows  (at  least  in  its 
present  form)  last  of  all  ibid  137.  Baudissin,  Einl  147  19a,  also  sets  96  in  the 
exile.  Bertholet,  Hd-Comm  xi  and  73,  demurs  to  some  of  Baentsch's  results  ; 
but  finds  evidence  of  posteriority  to  Ezek  in  Z9'^  (which  Ezek  could  not  have 
known  7^')  ai^^^'  93"  and  26. 
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are  introduced  at  successive  stages  of  the  history  of  the  race. 
Simihirly  the  Passover  is  first  celebrated  on  the  night  of  the 
Exodus ;  the  preparation  of  the  Dwelling  and  the  dedication  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  embody  the  principles  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  priesthood  ;  on  these  depend  the  laws  of  sacerdotal  duty  and 
atonement  alike  for  the  consecrated  order  and  the  whole  people 
Lev  10  and  16.  In  like  manner  the  regulations  for  priests  and 
Xevites,  the  definition  of  their  spheres  of  action,  and  the  provision 
for  their  maintenance,  follow  the  story  of  the  rising  of  Korah 
Num  16-18'.  But  in  other  cases  a  different  method  is  adopted. 
The  law  of  leprosy,  for  example,  is  not  called  forth  by  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  a  particular  sufferer :  it  is  not  designed 
for  the  wilderness  at  all:  it  contemplates  the  life  of  the  city  and 
the  '  open  field '  Lev  14"^  ^3,  and  has  apparently  been  adapted  to 
the  situation  in  the  desert  by  an  occasional  reference  to  the  camp 
and  the  Tent  of  Meeting  8  ^  11  ^s^  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
regulations  are  occasionally  summed  up  by  the  formula  '  This  is 
the  torah  of  • .  .  *  13**  14*  ^*  **  ®^.  Parallel  phrases  will  be  found 
in  the  little  manual  of  sacrifice  6®  **  ^  7^  ^^ ;  wid  they  occur  in 

*  The  story  of  Korah,  when  the  portions  of  the  narrative  of  the  revolt 
of  Dathan  and  Ahiram  have  been  withdrawn,  itself  proves  composite, 
(i)  The  '  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  congregation '  16'  at  whose 
head  Korah  stands,  are  not  all  Levites,  for  their  description  as  'called  to 
the  assembly '  implies  that  they  had  secular  functions,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  27'  (that  their  father  was  in  no  way  involved 
in  the  insurrection)  proves  that  the  rising  was  not  confined  to  the  sacred 
order.  The  opposition  described  in  '  is  based  on  the  principle  that  aU  the 
congregation  is  holy,  and  consequently  the  religious  authority  assumed  by 
Hoses  and  Aaron,  and  vested  by  them  in  the  ^be  of  Levi,  is  an  invasion 
of  the  general  rights.  The  reply  of  Moses  affirms  that  Yahweh  himself  will 
show  whom  he  has  chosen  to  come  near  him  ;  and  the  sequel  in  17  establishes 
the  divine  selection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  against  the  remaining  eleven* 
But  (9)  Korah  and  his  followers  are  addressed  as  Levites  *,  and  charged 
with  aspiring  to  the  priesthood ;  they  have  been  already  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Dwelling,  and  claim  a  practical  equality  with  Aaron  and  his 
family  •~^*.  The  answer  to  this  pretension  is  supplied  in  '•-^o^  where  the 
priesthood  is  strictly  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Aaron.^In  18  the  regulations 
^^  by  which  the  Levites  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  seem 
to  define  their  functions  for  the  first  time,  and  altogether  ignore  the  arrange- 
ments of  3*""  ".  •  4  and  8*^'.  This  is  confirmed  by  ",  according  to  which 
the  right  of  immediate  approach  to  the  sanctuary,  formerly  possessed  by  the 
whole  people,  is  apparently  for  the  first  time  withdrawn.  The  language 
of  '^  is  further  inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  assignment  of  the  Leviti<Md 
cities  35^"^,  but  agrees  with  that  of  Deut  10*  i8^<  * ,  while  '*  actually  quotes 
a  prior  provision  for  the  Levites  such  as  D  indicates.  The  early  character 
of  this  section  is  also  indicated  by  the  allusion  to  *  the  altar ' '  ct  Ex  30^. 
At  this  point,  then,  it  would  seem,  the  original  history  of  religious  institu- 
tions introduced  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  Levites  for  the  chai^ 
of  the  Tent  (not  here  called  the  Dwelling).  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  laws 
are  addressed  to  Aaron  1. .  ^. .  ^<^ ;  so  elsewhere  only  Lev  10*  (ct  Lev  8'  16' 
aziNum6^8>).    Cp  details  in  Hex  ii. 
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connexion  with  other  topics  such  as  unclean  food  ii^®,  personal 
impurity  12^  15^,  marital  suspicion  Num  5^^,  the  Nazirite  vow 
6^^  ^\  defilement  caused  by  death  19^^.  In  some  cases  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  these  laws  are  themselves  compiled 
from  antecedent  materials  (see  infira,  and  notes  on  Lev  1 1  and  Num  5 
Hex  ii).  But  in  general  they  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
a  cwrpua  of  priestly  teaching  originally  independent  of  the  wander* 
ings.  That  such  'teaching'  was  one  of  the  special  functions  of 
the  priesthood  is  well  known.  As  early  as  the  Blessing  of  Moses, 
Levi  is  endowed  with  two  privileges,  the  service  of  the  altar  and 
the  teaching  of  the  people  Deut  33^^.     On  its  judicial  side  this 

*  teaching '  had  the  character  of  decisions  which  might  become  the 
basis  of  law  cp  17^^ ;  while  on  its  ritual  side  it  was  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  means  of  preserving  ceremonial  purity.  Thus  D 
already  recognizes  a  priestly  teaching  about  leprosy  24^,  which 
may  be  now  incorporated  in  Lev  I3-I4.  Ezekiel  reckons  among 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood  the  'teaching'  of  the  difference 
between  the  holy  and  the  common,  the  unclean  and  the  clean 
Ezek  44^^  cp  Lev  10^^.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  method  that 
he  sums  up  the  description  of  the  ideal  sanctuary  with  the  corre- 
sponding formula  '  this  is  the  torah  of  the  house '  43^^.  To  such 
a  source  we  may  assign  Lev  1-7  in  its  earlier  form  ',  lo^^*  11-15 
Num  5»-62i  15I-"  i9"-«2  h^ 

(St)  These  'teachings'  like  the  Holiness-legislation  seem  anterior 

'  On  the  numerous  strata  of  legal  deposit  traceable  in  this  collection  see 
Bex  ii,  Harford-Battersby  in  Hastings*  DB  iii  <  Leviticus/  and  Moore  Enc  BM 
a778-9. 

^  Just  as  the  collection  of  laws  of  sacrifice  in  Lev  1-7  interrupts  the 
sequence  between  the  original  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Dwelling 
and  the  dedication  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  so  does  zi-15  interrupt  the 
connexion  of  16^  with  10^^.  The  laws  of  uncleanness  and  purification 
contain  materials  in  part  probably  older  than  F*,  worked  up  in  a  later 
setting.  In  II  two  sources  may  be  traced  (i)  ^*^^  ^'  with  later  supplements 
in  2*-^,  concerning  clean  and  unclean,  whether  in  food  or  contact,  (9) 
•-28  41— 44a  (with  perhaps  **)  concerning  abomination  in  eating,  a  group 
already  showing  traces  of  composite  character.  These  series  may  be  founded 
on  earlier  ordinances  once  comprised  in  F^  90^  (for  details,  and  for  affinities 
with  J  see  Hex  ii).  In  la'^  is  a  reference  to  legislation  now  contained  in  15. 
The  colophons  in  14^  15'^  indicate  that  various  materials  have  been  com- 
bined in  these  laws,  some  of  the  ritual  practice  eg  14*"**  being  doubtless 
very  ancient  The  procedure  in  case  of  marital  jealousy  Num  5^'"** 

appears  to  be  based  upon  different  views  of  the  incriminated  woman.  In 
one  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  innocent  or  guilty ; 
in  the  other  her  guilt  needs  no  demonstration,  but  only  draws  down  on  her 
the  priestly  doom.    Thus  in  ^^*  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  real  alternative 

*  defiled '  or  *  clean,'  and  tho  title  in  '*.  is  equally  plain.  But  in  "  '*•«  " 
both  introduction  and  conclusion  imply  only  guilt ;  and  the  water  is  not 
a  method  of  ordeal,  but  a  mere  instrument  of  the  curse  '^  *"••    The  law. 
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to  the  theory  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The  process  of  adapta- 
tion cannoty  indeed,  be  always  securely  traced.  But  the  peculiar 
phenomena  noted  in  Ley  1-3,  see  i^"  Hex  ii,  show  that  the  text 
has  probably  passed  through  a  series  of  minute  alterations  by 
which  '  the  priest '  was  converted  into  '  Aaron's  sons  the  priests,' 
or  an  equivalent  phrase.  These  have  not  always  been  completely 
carried  out,  so  that  occasional  traces  of  them  remain.  The  laws 
of  sacrifice  1-7  do  not  name  the  Dwelling;  they  habitually 
employ  the  designation  'Tent  of  Meeting.'  But  they  are  occa- 
sionally brought  up  to  the  standard  of  its  arrangements,  as  in  the 
references  to  the  veil  and  incense-altar  4®* ,  and  the  court  6^^  It 
is  probable  that  materials  of  different  dates  have  here  been 
amalgamated,  and  that  the  various  teachings'  may  have  been 
expanded  or  developed  by  successive  hands.  That  they  rest 
on  anterior  usage  is  both  in  itself  likely,  and  may  be  further 
inferred  from  the  peculiar  phrase  'according  to  the  ordinance' 
(«&  'judgement')  5*®  Num  15^*  cp  Lev  9^*  Num  29^**,  which 
suggests  the  existence  of  a  recognized  body  of  customs  grounded 
on  the  settlement  of  disputed  cases.  As  they  are  largely  occupied 
with  related  topics  a  certain  community  of  phraseology  may  be 
observed  among  them,  which  does  not  reappear  elsewhere  "* :  and 
notable  parallels  occur  in  comparison  with  F^.  Thus  in  Lev  7^^ 
the  peculiar  word  '  abomination  '  (^Ufi)  is  found  otherwise  in  the 
Hexateuch  only  in  T^  Lev  19''  cp  Ezek  4^^  Js  65^t.  The  language 
of  Lev  II**'  is  of  a  common  type  with  hortatory  passages  in  PJ> : 
and  further  points  of  contact  may  be  noticed  in  Lev  I5^'"  cp  19^^ 
22*  Num  5^^ ;  15^^  *  dwelling '  in  the  ideal  sense  cp  26^^  Num  19^^ ; 
Num  5^  cp  Lev  24^  19^® :  Num  5^  'holy  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel'  cp  Lev  22^.     In  Num  5^~^  it  may  not  be  too  bold  to 

therefore,  has  been  compiled  from  two  sources  not  designed  for  precisely  the 
same  situation  (cp  Stade  ZATW  1895  166-78,  and  Hex  ii).  The  regulations 
for  Nazirites  Num  6^"^^  are  in  harmony  with  Lev  1-7,  and  show  affinities 
of  terminology  with  F^  {Hex  ii).  Num  15^'^*  seems  supplemental  to  Lev  9  : 
s«-«i  |g  related  to  Lev  4  5*"^'  cp  Hex  ii,  and  *  Laws '  infra  78  e.  The  inclusion 
of  19^^'^'  in  this  group,  by  its  title,  and  as  founded  on  ancient  ideas,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  an  early  written  form,  as  the  collection  of  priestly 
toraith  certainly  comprised  materials  of  various  date.  It  seems  independent 
of  19^'^  (the  ritual  of  the  red  heifer)  and  has  no  definite  connexion  with 
P«.    Cp  Moore  Enc  BiU  *  Num '  3446. 

«  Thus  wsp  Lev  a>  5**  ||  Num  5««t :  Lev  4*  cp  14'  *«  "  Num  ic^^ :  Lev  4" 
*  err '  Num  15"*,  *  be  hid '  Lev  5«-*  Num  5"*  :  Lev  4«>  ««  »  «  *  be  forgiven ' 
510. .  i9«  Num  i5'*-2«  Nipht :  Lev  6*8  *  rinsed '  15^1*  :  Lev  I3»  <  shaven '  14*. 
ai»  Num  6»  i«.  :  Lev  14^  "  *open  field*  17'  Num  ig^^ :  Lev  is^*-"  »«  <»eed 
of  copulation '  i9*<'  aa*  Num  5^'t  •  I^v  ^5^^  *  defile  my  dwelling  *  cp  Nam  5' 
19^'  35** '  Num  5^«  cp  Lev  6'*. :  Num  5"  rroro  cp  the  form  ruBO  Lev  14** : 
Num  15"  cp  Lev  7^ :  Num  igl^^  op  "  Lev  15". 
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recognize  a  supplement  to  earlier  regulations,  and  a  connexiim 
may  be  thus  inferred  between  some  parts  of  the  Holiness-legi»' 
lation  and  the  priestly  teaching  which  was  afterwards  still  further 
defined.  But  the  greater  portion  of  this  group  appears  to  belong 
to  a  stage  prior  to  the  form  given  by  Ps  to  the  sanctuary  and  the 
sacred  order. 

10.  There  remain  a  number  of  passages  both  in  narratiye  and 
law  which  do  not  seem  congruous  with  their  context,  and  must 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  secondary  extensions.  In  this  view, 
the  groundwork  of  F  has  been  enriched  from  time  to  time  by 
additions  conceived  more  or  less  in  its  spirit,  after  the  manner 
already  indicated  in  the  older  documents  J  and  E  (chap  XI  §  6 
p  196  and  chap  XII  §  6d  p  222). 

(a)  The  historical  introduction  shows  occasional  signs  of  the 
incorporation  of  materials  from  other  sources,  as  in  the  story  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Sh^hemites  Oen  34%  the  genealogy  of  Edom 
36  ^,  the  list  of  Jacob's  descendants  46^""^  "*,  and  the  pedigrees 

'  In  34  two  narratiyes  seem  to  be  blended.  In  the  first  the  chief  aotoiB 
are  Shechem  on  the  one  part  ^,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  on  the  other  * ;  in  the 
second  Shechem  recedes  behind  his  father  Hamor  <  <  u,  and  the  whole  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob  move  together  ^.  The  first  story  relates  the  ^violation 
of  Dinah  (her  marriage)  and  the  subsequent  vengeance  inflicted  on  Shechem 
by  her  two  brothers.  The  second  describes  Shechem's  honourable  love  for 
her,  the  proposals  made  by  his  father,  the  counter-conditions  of  intertribal 
communion  demanded  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  tlie  massacre  of  the  men,  the 
capture  of  the  women,  children,  and  cattle,  and  the  plunder  of  the  city. 
The  linguistic  affinities  of  the  first  story  clearly  connect  it  with  J,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  account  of  a  transaction  obscurely  indicated  in  49*^. 
Equally  clearly  do  various  marks  in  the  second  story  bring  it  within  the 
scope  of  P  cp  •  •*  *  spake  . .  .  saying  *  '185,  *®  *  get  possessions '  'lay*,  "  *  every 
male  *  '107*,  *•  *  become  one  people  *  '07,  *'  *  substance '  '78.  But  it  is  so 
different  in  kind  from  P's  other  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  age,  e  g  17  and 
33,  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable  that  it  ever  belonged  to  the  it^dhUk- 
book.  The  description  of  the  spoiling  of  the  city  ^"^^  strongly  recalls  that 
of  the  Midianites  in  Num  31,  which  is  of  a  secondary  character.  But  other 
features  suggest  the  possibility  that  older  material  may  lie  at  the  baais 
of  this  account.  Wellhausen,  Gornill,  Bacon,  Holzinger,  and  Gunkel,  all 
ascribe  this  to  B.  All  these  critics  admit  the  handling  of  Bp.  But  on 
what  was  this  practised  ?  Not  on  a  combined  JIS  story,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  editorial  touches  would  have  alighted  only  on  B's 
share  in  the  joint  product  Bp's  work  seems  to  belong  only  to  the  second 
story,  and  is  independent  of  J.  B^s  materials,  therefore,  cannot  have 
formed  part  of  E,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  there  remained  some  isolated 
documents  of  that  collection  not  incorporated  in  JH  But  of  this  where 
is  the  evidence  ? 

^  The  recurring  titles  in  ^  and  *  at  once  point  to  the  union  of  details  from 
different  sources.  The  names  of  Esau's  wives  in  ^"^  cannot  be  harmonized 
with  those  in  a6»*  a8»  (<  Zibeon  the  Hivite  *  nn  «  should  read  *  Horite '  cp  «••  •> 
In  *~'*  frequent  repetitions  seem  due  to  repeated  revisions  and  insertions. 
The  material  in  *<>-^  is  similarly  composite,  ".  being  a  brief  equivalent 
of  *<>^«.  The  names  in  *<^~"  differ  so  widely  from  those  in  •"*•  that  the 
passage  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  same  hand. 

*  Tbis  list  appears  to  be  of  a  secondary  character.    It  possesses  many  of  th* 
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in  Ex  6*3"^®  *  cp  Hex  ii.  The  narrative  of  the  gift  of  manna  in 
16  betrays  at  once  the  hand  of  the  compiler  in  its  curious  dis« 
locations  ^Hex  ii),  while  the  sabbatical  arrangements  seem  to 
imply,  later  developments.  Occasional  traces  of  addition  may  be 
discerned  in  the  account  of  the  Dwelling  and  its  furniture  25-31  • 
Thus  the  incense-altar  30^'^^  does  not  seem  to  have  been  among 
its  sacred  objects/  as  conceived  by  the  first  narrator.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it  is  true,  places  this  section  between  26^ 
and  3®.  But  it  is  exposed  to  suspicion  on  two  grounds.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  ignored  in  other  connexions  where  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  mention  it  had  it  been  recognized  among  the 
contents  of  the  sanctuary,  e  g  Lev  16  cp  Ex  30^^  and  Lev  8  cp  4^ ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  in  passages  whose  secondary 
character  is  confirmed  by  independent  evidence  cp  Num  3^^  4^^. 
Moreover,  the  contiguous  matter  in  Ex  30^^31^^  suggests  further 
presumptions  of  addition,  for  the  omission^by  ®  of  the  reference 
to  the  anointing  oil  and  the  incense-ingredients  in  25®  makes 
it  probable  that  these  sections  also  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
description.  Tins  description,  further,  seems  to  have  limited  the 
priestly  unction  to  Aaron  29^  ^.     But  another  smes  of  passages 

marks  characteristic  of  P,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  by  no  means  in  entire 
accord  with  other  data  cp  '^  with  Num  sd***  • .  The  variations  in  ®  show 
to  how  late  a  date  editorial  manipulation  continued.  One  of  the  difficulties 
was  to  fill  up  the  traditional  number  of  seventy  persons  '^  cp  Deut  lo**  ^. 
The  method  of  the  table  is  not  quite  consistent.  According  to  *~^  Dinah 
is  not  reckoned  in  the  computation,  but  in  ^^^"  Serah  the  daughter  of  Asher 
is  counted.  The  reference  in  ^^  seems  to  exclude  Er  and  Ona^ ;  but  the 
total  thirty-three  in  ^"  is  only  reached  by  including  them  or  else  adding 
in  Dinah  and  Jacob  himself.  If  ^'^  be  the  correction  of  an  editor  acquainted 
with  38,  the  latter  solution  is  possible  (Dilimann)  ;  but  the  statement  in  ' 
'which  came  into  Egypt '  must  not  be  taken  too  literally ;  '^  includes 
Joseph's  sons  who  were  bom  in  Egypt,  and  £r  and  Onan  may  be  therefore 
counted  loosely  among  the  children  of  Israel.  The  general  evidence  points 
to  a  writer  familiar  with  P,  but  also  acquainted  with  other  documents 
besides. 

•  The  intrusion  of  **"^  into  Ex  6  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Tahweh's 
answer  to  the  question  of  Moses  ^'  is  not  delivered  till  7',  where  the  way 
is  prepared  for  it  by  a  repetition  of  the  dialogue  s*-^^  Only  three  tribes  are 
catalogued,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  so  that  the  list  has  a  curiously 
truncated  air.  The  first  two  have  their  brief  counterparts  In  Gen  46*- . 
The  treatment  of  Levi  is  much  fuller,  and  is  apparently  designed  to  intro- 
duce Aaron  and  Moses,  of  whose  desoent  nothing  has  as  yet  been  said.  But 
the  clumsy  identifications  in  **•  betray  a  later  hand.  Had  F  originally 
any  account  of  Moses  before  6'  ? 


*  Strack  has  pointed  out  a  eurious  instance  of  artificial  arrangement. 
Leah^s  descendants  number  thirty-two  without  Dinah,  while  Rachel  has 
fourteen.  The  numbers  for  the  corresponding  handmaids  are  halved,  Zilpah 
having  sixteen  and  Bilhah  seven.    See  Gfenests  (in  Kwrzg^f  (kmnC)  149. 

U 
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extends  it  also  to  his  sons,  i  e  to  ordinary  priests  28^^  39^^  30** 
40^^  Lev  7^  8^  lo'^  Num  3^,  several  of  these  being  assoeiated 
with  groups  otherwise  viewed  as  hiter  in  form.  These  extensions 
are  thus  marked  by  a  general  tendency  towards  the  heightening 
of  ritual  and  the  elaboration  of  detail:  they  sometimes  enforce 
earlier  demands  with  increased  stringency  and  precision ;  they 
apply  principles  to  fresh  cases,  or  they  seek  to  harmonize  differ- 
ences, and  modify  old  rules  apparently  to  suit  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. The  directions  for  the  double  burnt  offering,  morning 
and  evening  Ex  29®^'^^,  were  rejected  by  Kuenen  "*  partly  on  the 
ground  of  their  incompatibility  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
covenant  in  Neh  lo^^.  That  difficulty  is  relieved  if  it  may  be 
supposed  with  Kosters  (cp  §  6d  p  263)  that  that  covenant  actuaDy 
preceded  instead  of  following  the  promulgation  of  the  law  related 
in  8:  but  there  seem  to  be  other  reasons  cmte  p  261''  for  regarding 
the  passage  as  an  editorial  insertion.  In  Lev  4  the  rite  of  the 
sin  offering  includes  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar  of  incense  in  the 
holy  place,  and  is  thus  dependent  on  the  section  in  Ex  30^"^^ 
Lev  16  appears  to  combine  a  more  general  ritual  for  the  nation 
with  special  regulations  for  the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the 
'  holy  place '  ^ ;  while  another  remarkable  case  of  expansion  on 

•  H1X310. 

^  The  history  of  Lev  16  suggests  many  problems,  critical  and  archae(4ogieaL 
Is  it  a  homogeneous  whole  (Kuenen  and  seemingly  Driyer-White  who 
attempt  no  analysis  in  Haupt's  8B0T\  or,  if  not,  what  different  elements 
can  be  distinguished  within  it?  And  what  is  its  place  in  the  collection 
of  P  ?  As  usual,  more  than  one  view  is  possible.  The  repetitions  in  *  and  ^^ 
imply  that  a  special  ceremony  for  the  high  priest  has  been  combined  with 
a  general  atonement  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  nation.  Indications  con- 
firmatory of  this  Tiew  are  found  at  the  close,  where  ^^  records  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  commands  by  Aaron  on  a  single  occasion,  but  ^^"^  '^  make 
the  ceremony  annual,  and  '^- apparently  enjoins  its  performance  by  sucoeasivv 
high  priests  after  their  consecration.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  ritual 
has  acquired  its  present  form  by  several  stages.  The  original  purpose 
apparently  is  to  regulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  high  priest  (Aaron) 
may  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  ',  where  Yahweh's  appearance  *^  is  no  common 
event,  but  only  takes  place  on  the  most  solenm  occasion  cp  9^^  Two  sets 
of  regulations  may  be  distinguished  in  what  follows :  (z)  the  ritual  of 
the  two  goats  '^  '"*  i*^^,  and  (a)  the  ritual  of  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering 
$  6  u  14^  (9)  has  been  amalgamated  with  (i)  by  a  series  of  small  modifications 
traceable  in  ^"  ^^^  ^*  &c,  and  the  special  occasion  for  atonement  is  found 
by  linking  the  new  ceremony  with  the  death  of  Aaron's  two  sons  ^  lo^^ 
-Which  of  these  two  is  the  earlier  ?  The  view  offered  in  H9X  ii  notes  that 
Ci)  like  Pc  recognizes  only  one  altar  ^*  ^^  ^,  and  the  ritual  does  not  transcend 
that  of  £x  99  or  Lev  9.  (a)  on  the  other  hand  ordains  a  sevenfold 
aspersion  **  *•  belonging  elsewhere  to  P«  (4*  ^^  8"»  14''  *«  ^  "  Num  19H)  ;  the 
phrase  'Aaron  and  his  house'  (instead  of  ^ sons')  is  noteworthy;  and 
the  <  assembly  of  Israel '  ^^^  (nowhere  else  in  P)  is  also  suspicious  :  (a) 
is  therefore  regarded  as  secondary.  [In  view  of  10^  it  is  probable  that  ^* 
may  belong  to  (a)  as  the  authorized  incense-ceremony.]  The  combined 
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an  older  basis  will  be  found  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Jubile 
in  25  ^  Supplemental  laws  may  be  observed  in  the  ordinance 
imposing  tithes  of  animals  in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  their 
first-born  27 ;  in  the  secondary  Passover  Num  9^^^^  ;  in  the  law 
of  the  drink  offering  15^'^*  apparently  dependent  on  Lev  2 ;  and 
the  firstling  of  dough  Num  15^^'^^ ;  while  8^  modifies  the  age 
of  Levitical  service  specified  in  4^  Indications  of  another  kind 
may  be  discerned  in  the  repetitions  which  describe  the  execution 
of  the  divine  commands.    The  accounts  of  the  preparation  of  the 

ritual  is  prescribed  for  successive  high  priests  '*• ;  but  the  disappearance  of 
all  the  Aaron  phrases,  the  change  of  <  holy  place  *  into  '  holy  sanctuary/ 
and  the  reference  to  the  < priests*  and  the  'people  of  the  assembly*  ^^ 
all  indicate  another  hand.  Finally  in  '*~^  '^  the  ceremony  is  made 

annual.  On  the  significance  of  this  passage  in  connexion  with  Neh  8-9  ep 
if^ra  §  113. — ^For  another  view  cp  Benzinser  Em  Bibi  'Bay  of  Atonement  * 
384,  who  gives  ^"^  «  ".  "»>  to  P«,  phices  «»-^»*»  next,  and  attributes  » '-^  "-«• 
to  a  much  later  hand.  This  is  substantially  adopted  by  Baentsch  Hdkomm, 
and  by  Bertholet  Hd-Comm  who  further  appropriately  saves  ^*  for  P>. — On 
the  connexion  of  the  ceremony  with  Ezekiel's  arrangements  45^*^^  and  the 
significance  of  the  date  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  **,  see  the 
commentaries.  On  the  ritual  of  the  goat  for  Azazel  cp  Gheyne  Ene  BM 
*'  Azacel/  and  Benzinger  in  Hastings*  DB  *  Day  of  Atonement*  Apart  from 
the  general  affinities  of  the  cultus  of  P  with  ancient  Semitic  usage,  special 
elements  of  heathen  custom  may  be  noted  in  Lev  14^^  Mum  s"»*  ftc 
Further  literary  detail  will  be  found  in  Hex  ii. 

*  Three  separate  themes  are  embraced  in  95  and  their  interweaving 
renders  analysis  difficult :  (i)  the  sabbath  year  **'^  ^^"^^  ;  (a)  the  principle 
of  redemption  applied  (a)  to  the  land  ^  and  {0)  to  the  persons  of  fiie 
Israelites  'o-4o»  47 .  ^^^  ^i^^  application  of  the  Jubile  alike  to  the  sale  and 
tenure  of  land,  and  the  ownership  of  Israelite  slaves.  The  regulations 
for  the  sabbath  year  are  seen  at  once  to  belong  to  F>>,  but  the  allotment 
of  the  remaining  passages  is  by  no  means  easy  cp  Hex  ii.  Apart  fh>m 
the  general  probability  that  the  series  of  laws  has  been  again  and  again 
revised,  the  legislation  respecting  both  land  and  slavery  presents  so  many 
resemblances  on  the  one  hand  to  F*^  and  on  the  other  to  P>  or  P*  as  to  show 
that  materials  from  both  sources  here  lie  side  by  side.  The  chief  problem 
ooneerns  the  Jubile.  The  analysis  adopted  regaitls  the  Jubile  in  its  present 
form  as  a  sign  of  distinct  and  later  authorship.  The  introduction  of  it  *~^ 
interrupts  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  institution  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  writings  earlier  than  P>.  Further,  it  depends  on  the  annual 
Day  of  Atonement  *,  which  appears  to  be  later  than  Ezra*s  law-book,  ir^fra 
§  11^.  But  at  the  same  time  the  context  in  which  it  first  appears  presents 
many  affinities  with  P^  cp  '",  so  as  to  render  it  possible  that  the  idea  of 
a  period  ei  seven  sabbaths  of  years  was  an  early  development  out  of  the 
original  sabbath  year,  which  was  then  adapted  and  expanded  by  the  later 
religious  jurists  into  the  jubile  system.  The  whole  complex  of  laws  would 
then  have  passed  through  three  main  stages:  (7)  the  sabbath  year  of  P*^; 
(a)  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  of  P^  ;  (3)  the  Jubile  of  P^  with  its  applica- 
tions to  the  previous  regulations  of  P**^  concerning  sale  and  purchase 
of  land  and  slaves;  the  product,  represented  by  P>^'*,  has  received  some 
additions  '^^^  of  a  still  later  kind,  the  reference  to  the  *  cities  of  the  Levites' 
depending  on  Num  35^"^,  itself  secondary  {if{fra  p  993^  cp  996).  On  the 
Jubile  see  the  commentaries  of  Baentsch  and  Bertholet,  Addis  Hex  ii  and 
Driver- White  in  Haupt's  8B0T,  the  archaeological  treatises  of  Nowaek  and 
Benzinger,  'Jubile'  in  Enc  BiU,  and  Harfonl*Battersby  in  Hastings'  DB 
'Sabbatical  and  Jubile  Years.' 

U  2 
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Dwelling  Ex  35-40  q>  infrOj  and  of  the  consecration  of  Anwi 
and  his  sons  Lev  8^  are  both  secondaiy  to  Ex  25-a^  Yarioiis 
phenomena  in  Kum  1-4  imply  that  the  census  in  i,  the  camp- 
order  in  2,  and  the  Leyitical  arrangements  in  3-4  owe  their 
present  form  to  this  kind  of  expansion  *.  The  monotonous  i^epe- 
titions  of  7  and  its  chronological  discords  ^  point  to  an  adapter  of 
late  date,  while  the  dedication  of  the  Levites  in  8  is  a  counteipart 
to  the  ceremony  of  Lev  S,  and  Num  9^'^  seems  a  supplement 
to  Ex  40,  A  secondary  stratum  in  the  Korah  story  in  Num  16 
has  been  recognized  since  Kuenen  pointed  out  ^  that  Korah  and 
his  associates  appeared  in  two  capacities,  on  the  one  hand  aa 
laj^men  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  on 
the  other  as  Levites  protesting  against  priestly  exclusiveness. 
The  second  census  a6  presents  even  more  decisive  marks  of  lattf 
origin  than  the  first',  and  carries  with  it  the  case  of  Zelophehad's 


*  In  Nam  i  the  enameration  of  the  trihes  ^^"^  follows  a  slightly  different 
order  from  that  in  ^"^ :  the  diihiseness  and  repetitions  soggest  later  elabora- 
tion ct  *®  **  with  3^*  ^  Ac :  the  association  of  Aaron  with  Moses  ^  is  not 
in  harmony  with  ^'^  (op  farther  detail  in  Hex  ii)  ;  and  the  doable  close  *• 
^  saggests  combination  of  diverse  materials.  The  carioas  ^twigMi 
in  9  by  which  the  divine  directions  for  the  order  of  the  tribes  in  eamp 
and  on  the  march  embody  parenthetically  the  results  of  the  censas  *  *  *  Ac 
can  hardly  be  original ;  and  the  new  order  of  the  tribes  giving  Jadah 
prominence  differs  widely  from  that  in  i^^  (bat  cp  the  explanation  of 
O  Buchanan  Oray  <The  Lists  of  the  Twelve  Tribes'  ExpoaUar  Maidi 
Z903).  Phenomena  cognate  with  those  of  a  but  in  inverse  order  may 
be  seen  in  s*^""*.  The  enumeration  of  the  Levitical  clans  is  interrupted 
by  successive  instructions  concerning  theirplace  in  encampment  and  tho 
parts  of  the  sanctuary  under  their  care  "^^  **^*  s«-«8^  which  seem  to  be 
fragments  of  a  view  of  the  grouping  of  the  Levites  round  the  Dwelling, 
now  replaced  by  the  ampler  statement  of  4.  The  second  Levitical 
census  in  4  carried  out  by  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  princes  of  Israel  ^\  shows 
much  amplification  compared  with  the  simpler  operations  of  Moses  alone 
^16.  40-43^  rpjiig  dependent  character  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the 
golden  altar  ",  and  numerous  small  phraseological  divergences  from  Pt 
cp  4^  Hex  ii 

^  The  date  in  >  10  attaches  the  Medication  of  the  altar'  to  Ez  40*  ^^  so 
that  chronologically  7  diould  precede  i^.  Tet  the  distribution  of  the  gifts 
^^  implies  the  functions  of  the  Levitical  clans  as  detailed  in  4,  while 
the  order  of  the  tribes  is  that  of  the  camp  described  in  9,  and  the  arrange* 
ments  of  1-4  are  consequently  presupposed.  Similarly  9^*^  fiedls  before 

l\  but  is  postponed  to  prepare  for  the  secondary  passage  in  ^^\ 

*  Thed  Tijdachr  xii  139-163,  Hex  95  334.    Op  ante  p  285^ 

^  The  opening  appears  to  be  much  curtailed.  In  *  it  is  not  clear  who  are 
designated  by  '  with  them ' ;  the  first  words  of  ^  are  lost ;  so  that  the  clause 
'as  Yahweh  commanded  Moses'  stands  by  itself,  and  the  phrase  ^and  the 
children  of  Israel  which  came  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  is  left 
suspended  at  the  beginning  of  the  enumeration.  This,  however,  does  not 
cohere  with  the  explanation  in  **•  •  These  phenomena  show  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  passage  has  not  been  effected  without  mutilation. 
A  comparison  with  z  points  in  the  same  direction,  (i)  The  introductory 
formula  seems  to  be  of  a  secondary  character  cp  i^^    (a)  The  order  of  the 
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daughters  27^"^^.  At  this  point  a  strong  presumption  is  raised 
that  the  original  injunctions  concerning  the  death  of  Moses^ 
represented  in  the  text  by  27^^""^*,  were  followed  after  ^*~^'  by 
th  Actual  record  of  his  death  ^  That  event,  however,  is  postponed 
by  the  insertion  of  a  miscellaneous  group  of  laws  and  narratives, 
by  no  means  altogether  congruous  with  each  other,  or  all  specially 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  great  leader.  Their  heterogeneous 
character,  as  well  as  numerous  minute  linguistic  and  textual 
indications,  seem  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  a  series 
of  additions  was  made  at  this  point  by  later  hands  ^    What  stage 

tribes  corresponds  with  that  of  i'^*  •  •  (itself  secondary)  save  for  the  inversion 
of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  (3)  The  lists  of  tribal  clans  in  the  main  agree 
with  those  in  €ton  46^*  •  F*,  though  occasional  divergences  '  see  Benjamin  ^'o) 
show  that  fresh  material  might  be  utilized.  (4)  The  document  contains 
sundry  annotations,  additions,  and  explanations,  after  the  manner  of  a  later 
editor,  though  some  of  these  seem  to  be  supplemental  insertidns  cp  *~^^  '^  ^ 
Mb-«i  (where  the  connexion  is  very  loose)  •*• .  (5)  The  introduction  of  the 
division  of  the  land  ^^'^'^  seems  premature  ;  the  name  of  the  land,  even,  is 
not  mentioned,  much  less  its  conquest,  or  even  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
et  33^'-  •  34*'  • ;  moreover,  according  to  a7^'«  •  Deut  3a*'-  • ,  Moses  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  could  not  be  the  instrument  of  the 
distribution.  (6)  The  phrase  '  as  Yahweh  commanded  Moses '  *■  is  character- 
istic  of  F*  cp  i8g°f  and  the  description  of  the  plains  of  Moab  '  **  as  *by' 
the  Jordan  cp  31^  33*^"*^  35^  36^*  suggests  a  different  hand  from  that  of  aa^* 
The  view  that  the  existing  narrative  belongs  to  F*  does  not  exclude 
the  conjecture  that,  like  i,  it  may  have  been  based  on  an  earlier  and 
simpler  form. 

'  On  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands,  cp  Noah  Gen  6^^  ; 
Abraham  17'' ;  Moses  Ex  la'*  ;  Aaron  Num  ao'^*  •  &c. 

^  Thus  the  catalogue  of  sacrifices  in  a8-a9  is  a  summary  of  the  dues  required 
for  the  service  of  the  altar.  Its  terminology  harmonizes  in  the  main  with 
that  of  Lev  1-7  ;  and  its  annual  order  is  modelled  on  that  of  Lev  a3.  But 
it  seems  to  belong  to  the  secondary  materials  of  F,  for  (i)  it  occurs  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  other  secondary  passages ;  (a)  it  is  widely  separated  from 
other  ritual  detail,  and  had  F>  contained  any  such  list  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  look  for  it  in  connexion  with  the  calendar  in  Lev  a3  (why  should 
the  feasts  be  ordained  in  the  first  year  of  the  wanderings,  and  the  accom- 
panying offerings  only  in  the  last  ?) ;  (3)  it  incorporates  the  new  moon 
festivals  aS^^'^  unrecognized  in  Lev  a3  cp  Num  10^^;  (4)  it  lays  unusual 
stress  on  the  great  autumn  feast  aQ^^^,  though  the  ancient  title  is  ignored  ; 
(5)  it  contains  some  delicate  phraseological  variations,  e  g  ^  my  food  for  my 
fire-offerings' '  observe  to  offer*  a6^  'ordained  in  Mount  Sinai*  aS*,  *  drink 
offering  of  strong  drink  *  aS^,  the  drink  offering  (here  very  prominent)  being 
unnamed  in  Lev  1-7  (cp  Lev  a3"  w  »7^,  <  day  of  the  firstfruits'  aS**,  *  accord- 
ing unto  their  ordinance  *  aQ*  •>  cp  "  "  '*  ^  '°  '^.  30  The  law  of  vows 
here  set  forth  is  not  connected  directly  with  previous  specific  ordinances 
Lev  a7  Num  6,  but  it  regulates  their  general  force.  The  style  of  the  law, 
with  its  successive  cases,  indicates  the  advance  of  legal  distinctions  cha- 
racteristic of  F',  and  with  this  the  phraseological  indications  correspond. 
The  formula  *  heads  of  the  tribes'  appears  elsewhere  only  in  the  later 
Levitical  additions  in  i  Kings  8^  (cp  @)  and  the  parallel  in  a  Ghron  5^ 
Other  expressions  like  '  bind  with  a  bond '  '  break  his  word '  ^,  *  rash 
utterance  *  *,  are  only  found  here  ;  while  '  afflict  the  soul  *  ^'  is  employed  in 
a  sense  not  quite  harmonious  with  F*s  customary  usage.  The  phrase  '  bear 
her  iniquity  '  ^'  (where  Sam  (SI  read  *  his  iniquity ')  shows  some  afi&nity  with 
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in  the  ledaetion  of  the  Pentateuch  wms  most  suitable  few  aoch 
augmentationsy  cannot  be  determined.     They  may  haye  been  r»i- 

P^  q>  'i08 ;  luid  it  is  pooible  thai  this  Uw  may  Iiato  beam  amplified  tkom 
a  briefer  and  earlier  fomL.  Yarioas  reaaonB,  both  of  matter  and  atylei 

nnmiatakably  indicate  the  secondary  character  of  31  apart  from  the  qaeetion 
whether  the  author  intended  to  lay  down  any  permanent  law  for  the  dia* 
tribution  0^  booty  in  war  (et  Dent  13"-  •  ao^^-  •)•  (i)  The  vengeance  to  be 
inflicted  on  Midian  Ib  awkwardly  placed  after  the  instructions  for  Moses* 
death  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor  97^''^ :  Joshua  is  ignored,  and 
Phinehas  apparently  takes  the  command  *  :  the  reference  in  *  may  be  due  to 
B  (Dillm),  but  it  may  also  be  a  sign  of  the  anther's  own  adaptation  to  tiie 
previous  narrative,  (a)  The  Midianites  are  led  by  five  kings  ^  among  them 
being  Zur,  who,  however,  in  25^  is  only  '  head  of  a  fathers'  house.*  (3)  The 
intr<Miuction  of  Eleazar  as  legislator  '^  •  • ,  qualifying  the  commands  of  Moses, 
has  no  parallel  in  P.  (4)  'Hie  writer  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
F's  story  in  Qen  34  cp  ^  *,  but  he  uses  other  terms,  e  g  '  spoil '  ^^  ep  Gen  49^ 
£x  15*  Deut  13^*  aly  *  both  man  and  beast '  ^.  (5)  The  general  phraseology 
shows  a  considerable  freedom;  thus  *go  to  meet'  >',  'thy  servants'  ^ 
(unknown  to  F),  belong  specially  to  J  (do  they  imply  an  older  basis  in  JB 
for  the  present  narrative  ?)  :  other  expressions,  e  g  ^*  '^  ^,  have  their  nearest 
parallels  in  Chronicles ;  a  considerable  number  occur  nowhere  else,  e  g  'were 
delivered '  ',  *  sent  to  the  war '  ',  <  were  to  the  children  of  Israel  for  . . . '  ^, 

*  skilled  in  war '  ",  *  tribute '  ",  'people  of  the  war'  ^  « half*  »•  :  and  others, 

*  as  Tahweh  commanded  Moses  'f*^^^  <  purify  yourselves '  *••  ",  *  water  of 
separation  '  ^,  are  characteristic  of  F*.  llie  general  effect  of  the  narrative 
as  a  type  of  religious  behaviour  is  not  without  analogy  to  that  of  Abraham 
in  Qen  14^.  The  narrative  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Oad  (and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh)  32''^*  presents  many  confiicting 
phenomena.  There  is  consequently  considerable  diversity  of  critical  opinion, 
and  similar  indeterminateness  of  result  (for  recent  discussions  cp  Bacon, 
Addis,  and  Moore  Enc  Bibl '  Numbers ').  The  assignment  of  the  East  Jordan 
territories  to  Gad,  Reuben,  and  half  Manasseh,  ib  recognized  by  F  Num  34*** 
and  by  D  Deut  3^'~^^,  and  it  may  be  fiEiirly  assumed  that  their  statements 
are  based  upon  some  earlier  account.  Such  an  account  might  naturally  be 
sought  in  Num  3a,  where  there  are  many  marks  of  the  s^le  of  J.  But 
it  becomes  plain  on  closer  examination  that  even  the  passages  which  display 
most  affinity  with  J  are  in  close  (if  not  indissoluble)  connexion  with  words 
otherwise  peculiar  to  F  cp  *.  *••  Ac.  In  '-**  the  sequence  of  •  and  ^*  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  hortatory  digression  chiefly  founded  on  passages  in  Num  14,  and 
showing  indications  of  acquaintance  with  both  its  elements  J  and  F,  together 
with  touches  from  D.  The  signs  of  duality  of  source  seem  further  confirmed 
by  slight  valuations  of  detail  The  order  of  the  names  Reuben  and  Gad 
changes  in  ^.  The  list  of  cities  built  by  Gad  and  Reuben  '^'^  does  not  quite 
accord  with  the  enumeration  in  *,  and  neither,  again,  agrees  with  Josh  13^'*  • 
**. . .  The  gift  which  is  conditional  in  '®.  •  ^'  • ,  is  apparently  made  un- 
reservedly in  **.  Yet  the  phraseology  of  **  is  not  without  characteristics  of 
F  in  its  latter  clauses,  while  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  the  Deuteronomie 

Tcnv  '  tribe  *  (instead  of  F's  usual  rmo)  has  its  counterpart  in  the  narrative 
in  Josh  aa.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  impossible  to  separate  the 
element  of  J  from  that  of  a  writer  in  the  school  of  F,  and  the  narrative  ^''** 
is  accordingly  ascribed  to  F*,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  freely  worked  up 
earlier  materials  of  J  and  F.  Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem 
peedful  to  assign  ^"'^  to  a  still  later  hand.  The  secondary  and  refiective 
character  of  the  narrative  is  clear  throughout,  as  (i)  in  the  representation 
that  the  cities  were  built  anew,  implying  their,  total  previous  destruction, 
whereas  the  older  view  described  the  Israelites  as  entering  into  cities  which 
they  had  not  builded  Deut  6^^ ;  (a)  in  the  careful  explanation  ^  that  the 
old  idolatrous  names  were  changed;  (3)  in  the  religious  character  of  the 
march  *  before  Yahweh '  *<*•  •  (cp  *)  contrasted  with  the  customary  expression 
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dered  easier  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Deuteronomie  Code, 
which  interposed  a  large  collection  of  addresses  and  narrative 

'  before  the  children  of  Israel '  ^^  Deut  3^'  Josh  i^^ ;  and  (4)  in  the  prominence 
given  to  Eleazar  the  priest  ^,  to  whom  (with  Joehua  and  the  heads  of  tiie 
fathers)  the  ultimate  decision  is  referred.  In  the  sequel  however  Josh  13^**  • , 
Eleazar  and  Joshua  claim  no  share  in  the  Trans-jordanic  settlement,  whieh 
is  regarded  as  the  work  of  Hoses  alone  cp  **.  The  itinerary  of  the 

Israelites'  march  33'"^'  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  belong  to  the  group  of 
P.  But  to  what  section  of  it  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  relation  assumed 
between  some  of  its  heterogeneous  materials.  Thus  the  references  to  Marah 
and  Elim  ** ,  to  Kibroth-hattaavah  and  Hazeroth  ^** ,  and  the  Canaanita  *^, 
are  derived  from  J,  while  Rephidim  ^^  seems  traceable  to  B.  F  may  of 
coarse  have  had  its  own  itinerary  in  which  these  stages  may  have  been 
named ;  but  the  stylistic  correspondences  with  specific  passages  in  JB  are 
here  unmistakable.  Are  these  references  to  be  treated  as  the  additions 
of  a  later  editor,  or  are  they  integral  parts  of  the  document  as  conceived  by 
its  compiler  ?  Noldeke's  observation  that  the  total  number  of  forty  stations 
was  probably  adjusted  to  the  tradition  of  forty  years  of  wandering,  has 
inclined  many  critics  to  the  belief  that  the  series  has  not  reached  its  present 
fonn  through  casual  incorporation,  but  has  been  deliberately  arranged.  In 
that  case  it  displays  a  usage  of  previous  sources  analogous  to  that  already 
noted  in  3a,  and  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  group  F>.  Its  place  in  the 
midst  of  similar  documents,  and  its  addition  of  fresh  touches  ('while  the 
Egyptians  were  burying  their  firstborn '  ^,  and  the  age  of  Aaron  '*,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unknown  names  ^^~^),  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion,  which 
is  not  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  some  of  the  data  eg  ^^ 
S1-8S  86  yfii^  other  passages.  As  with  3a,  its  dependence  on  J  seems  closer 
than  on  E.  A  hint  of  foundation  on  an  earlier  source  may  be  preserved 
in  ^.  In  33^^^^""^  two  distinct  subjects  are  combined,  (i)  the  expulsion 

of  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  and  the  destruction  of  their  idols  and  sanc- 
tuaries U''-^  ». ,  and  (a)  the  distribution  of  the  land  by  lot  ^.  The  first 
group  seems  unrelated  to  F'  either  in  matter  or  style,  though  it  is  not 
without  afSnities  with  earlier  documents,  and  in  particular  with  F^.  ^  is 
apparently  introduced  from  a6^  to  prepare  the  way  for  34.  These  considera- 
tions point  to  the  compilation  of  ^^^~^*  by  F*  out  of  older  material  as  in 
previous  instances.  34  The  preparatory  arrangements  for  the  occupa- 

tion of  the  land  of  Canaan  are  here  continued,  but  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  it  doubtftil  whether  they  were  included  in  the  original 
F.  The  sketch  of  the  boundaries  in  ^'^  specifies  some  places  unmentioiied 
in  the  survey  in  Joshua,  two  of  them  being,  named  elsewhere  only  by 
Ezekiel.  Moreover  it  is  not  apparent  why  such  a  careful  delimitation  was 
necessary  for  the  Western  country  while  the  East  remains  undefined  ;  nor 
is  it  clear  how  Moses  should  be  familiar  with  localities  which  he  had  never 
seen.  The  appointment  of  tribal  leaders  to  supervise  the  distribution  seems 
to  be  imitated  from  the  census  in  i  (though  with  a  different  formula),  but 
unlike  other  arrangements  in  F  founded  on  a  divine  command,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  out.  For  instance,  in  13  the  exploring  mission  of 
twelve  tribal  representatives  is  prescribed,  but  the  choice  of  the  individuals 
to  compose  it  is  left  to  Moses,  who  immediately  proceeds  to  their  selection 
and  dispatch.  Here  the  official  distributors  are  designated  by  Tahweh,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  any  consequent  appointment  by  Moses  ;  their  future  escape 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest  is  assumed,  yet  when  the  time  for  action 
arrives  they  seem  to  be  merged  in  the  general  group  of  '  heads  of  fathers^ 
houses '  cp  Josh  14^  19^^.  Moreover  JE  supplies  an  entirely  different  picture, 
according  to  which  at  Joshua's  instance  seven  tribes  elect  three  deputies 
each  to  survey  and  divide  the  remaining  territory  Josh  iB'**.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  group  of  chapters 
following  the  announcement  of  Moses*  death  37^^"^,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  two  sections  also  may  be  of  a  secondary  character,  designed  to  tnuse 
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between  the  divine  warning  of  Moses'  death  and  its  execution. 
In  some  cases^  eg  m  Ex  35-40,  there  is  evidence  that  the  final 
redaction  may  even  have  been  deferred  till  the  third  century 
before  our  era^ 


baok  to  Moses  eveiy  possible  proviston  for  the  settlement.  The  reference  in 
Josh  14*,  however,  unless  it  be  a  later  editorial  Addition,  indicates  the 
presence  in  F'  of  some  general  instructions  attributed  to  Moses  whieh  may 
haTe  been  elaborated  by  F*,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  census.  The  repetitions 
in  ^*«  and  the  plural  address  to  Moses  in  ^^*  (cp  5*  35*^)  seem  more  in  harmony 
with  the  manner  of  the  expander ;  and  the  designations  in  ^*  '  children  of 
the  Beubenites '  and '  children  of  the  Gadites '  are  unique,  though  *  families 
of  the  Beubenites'  occurs  96?.  35  Two  provisions  are  embraced  in 

this  chapter  (i)  the  Levitical  cities  ^^^  and  (a)  the  cities  of  refuge  '~*^. 
Both  obviously  belong  to  F,  but  they  must  be  assigned  in  their  existing 
form  to  F*.  The  endowment  of  the  Lovites  with  forty-eight  cities  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  express  declarations  that  the  priestly  tribe  should  have 
no  inheritance  among  the  children  of  Israel  18'^  *^  but  ^ould  be  supported 
by  sacrificial  revenues,  tithes,  &o.  Moreover  *  presupposes  the  selection  of 
the  cities  of  rehige,  and  the  connexion  of  *  with  ^  does  not  require  a  sug« 
gestion  of  interpolation.  Again,  ^  repeats  33^  and  '  depends  on  33^,  while^ 
further  on,  ^^  reproduces  33"^.  The  second  set  of  laws  presents  some  of  the 
features  previously  noted-  in  the  compilations  of  F*.  It  shows  the  working 
up  of  different  sets  of  materials  cp  Deut  iq^"^.  Thus  it  refers  to  the  *•  high 
priest'  ''^')  which  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  F>'s  terms  cp  Lev  ai^^,  and  to 
the  unction  with  the  '  holy  oil  *  cp  £x  30^.  In  '*  it  reaches  a  close  cp  37" 
(where  alone  '  statute  of  judgement '  recurs).  The  passage  that  foUows  seems 
to  embody  additional  references  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  'ransom,* 
and  to  the  conception  of  *  polluting  the  land '  which  is  expressed  in  different 
terms  in  ^  and  '^    In  **  the  fresh  verb  (with  the  change  to  the  sing)  sug- 

Sests  a  source  kindred  to  F^  in  Lev  18*^  cp  Lev  15'^  Num  19".  In  **  it  is 
oubtful  whether  '  the  priest'  should  not  be  the  'high  priest/  so  Sam  (8  @. 
The  same  authorities  in  ^  unite  in  reading  '  the  land  which  ye  inhabit  *  as 
in  '^.  36   The  principle  which  assured  inheritance  in  land  to 

daughters  in  the  absence  of  a  son,  exposed  the  tribe  to  the  danger  that 
marriage  might  convey  the  heiress's  property  to  another  tribe.  The  law  in 
36  provides  against  this  contingency,  and  is  plainly  dependent  on  a7^''^'. 
It  also  presupposes  ^  the  Jubile  of  Lev  a5^^.  %  •  It  therefore  belongs  to  the 
same  secondary  group.  The  phraseology  is  not  without  marks  of  departure 
from  the  linguistic  standards  of  F,  cp  '  *my  lord,* '  *  tribe'  cno  (this  single 
occurrence  might  be  accidental  but  for  similar  indications  elsewhere  eg 
33"  cp  '165),  *  *  possess '  «n'  cp  a7*^  *88. 

'  The  criticism  of  this  section  was  first  undertaken  in  i86a  by  Dr  J  Popper 
in  his  treatise  Ler  Bibliache  Bericht  Uber  di$  StiftshuUe.  His  main  results  have 
been  accepted  by  Kuenen,  who  has  discussed  them  in  his  Hex  pp  76-80  33a. 
The  chief  points  on  which  he  lays  stress  are — (i)  the  incorporation  in  their 
proper  order  of  the  secondary  sections  in  30-31^  :  thus  the  altar  of  incense 
30^"^^  is  described  after  the  ark,  table,  and  lampstand,  which  stood  within 
the  Tent  37**-^  ;  and  the  laver  30^^.  is  named  after  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing 38* :  this  rearrangement  implies  a  hand  at  least  as  late  as  the  addition 
of  30-31^  to  35-39.  But  (a)  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  still  more  recent, 
for  the  account  of  the  half-shekel  tax  and  its  purpose  differs  in  38^*^^  from 
that  in  30^"^^  This  conclusion  (3)  is  confirmed  by  divergences  of  phraseology 
in  the  Repetition ;  thus  36^®  **•  **  has  nrw  b»  nn«  *  one  to  another,'  for 
TiTTTW  *w  rTB»  a6>  ".  17  cp  Sam  a6'  Ac.  It  is  further  (4)  supported  by  indica- 
tions of  diversity  of  authorship  in  35-40  (with  which  Lev  S^Ex  99  must  be 
combined),  eg  40^"^^  anticipates  the  account  of  the  consecration  of  the 
priests  Lev  8,  and  their  first  sacrifice  Lev  9 :  and  in  39^""^  the  formula  '  as 
•Yahweh  commanded  Moses '  ^iSgo  recurs  seven  times,  though  not  previously 
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(3)  The  general  evidence  for  the  secondary  character  of  these 
and  other  passages  is  thus  of  various  kinds.  It  is  gathered  from 
incongniities  of  fact  and  representation ;  from  the  supplemental 
character  of  different  ordinances;  from  implicatioiis  of  mutual 
dependence,  and  irregularities  of  time-order.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  number  of  peculiarities  in  phrase  and  formula,  some  of 
which  are  tabulated  below  ^     In  particular  F'  appears  to  show 

employed  in  35-38.  It  is  (5)  in  harmony  with  this  general  view  of  prolonged 
redaotional  activity  that  ®  should  display  such  marked  peculiarities  of 
dislocation,  curtailment,  or  omission  (see  the  Table  in  H$x  ii).  The  text  of 
the  Repetition  could  not  have  been  definitely  fixed.  Moreover,  the  phe- 
nomena of  translation  are  unexpected :  technical  terms  in  the  Repetition 
are  sometimes  rendered  by  fresh  words,  and  not  by  their  counterparts  in 
the  preceding  sections :  why  should  such  changes  have  been  introduced  if 
the  same  translator  had  been  at  work  ?  And  if  a  new  hand  took  up  the 
task,  was  it  not  because  new  material  called  for  Incorporation  in  the  Greek 
version  ?  Popper,  therefore,  boldly  concluded  that  35-40  did  not  assume 
its  final  form  until  after  the  preparation  of  ®  had  begun ;  and  this  view 
was  favoured  by  Kuenen,  though  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  variations 
of  rendering  suffice  to  justify  the  conclusion  (thus,  parallel  phenomena  may 
be  noted  in  Num  3-4).  Apart,  however,  from  this  particular  inference,  the 
generally  late  character  of  35-40  is  further  indicated  ^)  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  account  of  the  breast-plate  of  judgement  39^"^  includes  alike  in  ^ 
and  ®  the  duplicate  passage  absent  from  ®  in  aB^^"^,  and  (2)  by  the  re- 
markable parallel  between  the  institution  of  the  new  ritual  order  and  the 
ancient  cosmic  order.  The  sevenfold  *  as  Tahweh  commanded  Moses '  39^"^ 
cp  40^*"^'  matches  the  sevenfold  *  and  it  was  so ' '  and  €k>d  saw  that  it  was 
good  *  of  Gen  i ;  the  finished  work  is  inspected  by  Moses  39^  and  draws 
forth  his  blessing  cp  Gen  i^  ^^  a>.  Such  a  parallel  seems  to  belong  to  the 
age  which  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  Rabbinical  speculation  (cp  Jos  Antt 
iii  7  7,  Philo  Vit  Mos  iii  6  flf). 

'  Among  the  formulae  specially  characteristic  of  P*  may  be  noted  the 
following  :  *  This  is  (Anah^  who  . .  .'  i88"  :  *  m  Yahweh  commanded  Moses ' 
189^  :  '  by  the  hand  of .  .  .and  '  command  by  the  hand  of .  . .'  180^  :  *  take 
the  sum,*  *  heads  of  fathers  *  84*^ :  *  purify  oneself  143^  Unusual  expres* 
sions,  not*occurring  in  F>,  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  they  may  arise  out  of  the 
peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  narrative  or  law,  as  the  words  '  bond '  Num 
^2-6  8  io-u.|.^  i  rash  utterance  '  •  "ti  *  lying  in  wait '  35*®  "f  ;  or  they  may 
have  a  more  general  significance,  as  replacing  common  phrases,  or  perhaps 
involving  combinations  of  familiar  terms  which  are  not  discoverable  else- 
where  (or  only  occasionally  so)  in  such  connexions.  Thus  cp  ^,  '  cords '  Ex 
35"  39*«  Num  32  ^  87  ^S6  m*  .  i  doud  of  Yahweh '  Ex  40"  Num  io»*t :  '  are 
poured  out '  Lev  4^t :  *  in  perpetuity '  25*'  '®t :  *  sold  as  bondmen '  25*'t : 
*  expressed  by  name '  Num  i*^  i  Ghron  la**  16"  a  Chron  aS"  31"  Ezr  B^f  : 
'  declared  their  pedigrees '  Num  i^'f :  *  oversight '  3"  *  4"  ct  i6'**  :  *  cover- 
ing' 4*  "f:  *  table  of  shewbread '  4''t :  *  for  a  moment'  4'^t :  'covered* 
wagons'  7»  cp  Is  66^^ f  :  *  dedication  *  Num  7^<>  »*  "  cp  Ps  30  (title)  a  Chron 
7'  Ezr  6^«.  Neh  la^  Dan  s'.f :  *  water  of  expiation '  Num  B^t :  *  service  of 
Yahweh  *  B^H" :  *  sometimes '  9'«.  cp  Neh  5«t :  *  this  is  the  statute  of  the  law ' 
Num  19'  3i**t :  ^ speak  right '  af  36*  cp  Ex  lo'**  :  *  statute  of  judgement' 
Num  37"  352»f  :  <  drink  oflfering'  aB^  :  *  day  of  firstfruits '  aB««t :  *  heads  of 
the  tribes'  30^  cp  i  Kings  8*  a  Chron  5't  cp  Num  sa**  Josh  14*  ai* :  'dis- 
allow '  Num  30*  *  "  3a^  •  PS33'®  141't :  *  arm  ye '  Num  31'  3a*''  '•* :  'vengeance 
of  Yahweh  '31**  Jer  Ezekf :  *  were  delivered '  Num  3i*t  ?  *  pr©y '  3i"-  '*•  ** 
Is  49'* ^t :  *  service  of  the  war '  Num  31***  :  *  which  went  to  the  battle '  31** 
3a«  I  Chron  i9''t :  *  skilled  in  war*  Num  si'^f  cp  J©*"  a'  :  *  tribute  *  Num  3i'* 
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much  greater  fireedom  in  the  handling  of  older  materiak.  Thus 
the  Yoeahulaiy  of  narrative  in  F'  seems  very  definitely  marked ; 
the  description  of  the  Creation,  the  revelation  of  £1  Shaddai  to 
Abraham,  the  porehase  of  the  cave  of  Hachpelah,  Gen  i  17  33, 
do  not  show  any  approximation  to  the  usual  style  of  JS.  But 
in  P*  the  older  t3rpe  of  language  is  employed  much  moie  freely, 
as  the  margins  of  Num  31-33  sufficiently  show,  and  in  Gen  34 
Wdlhausen  and  Comill  believe  that  the  basis  of  the  story  of  F* 
was  derived  from  E  ^  In  a  similar  manner  some  of  the  legislation 
of  P'  may  rest  on  older  forms  of  P\  This  seems  to  be  clearly 
indicated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  jubile  law  is  superposed 
on  that  of  the  older  sabbath  year  Lev  25:  and  some  curious 
linguistic  traces  may  be  noted  in  Num  9^'^^  30  and  33^^-  • .  In 
abandoning  the  strict  usage  of  P',  P*  allows  himself  greater 
latitude  of  expression ;  and  he  occasionally  employs  some  of  the 
characteristic  words  of  D  for  which  P'  prefers  other  terms,  cp 
'  tribe '  32^  36^,  and  '  possess '  27^^  36^ :  parallel  phenomena  will 
be  found  in  Josh  20  and  22.  The  linguistic  evidence  (with  its 
occasional  correspondences  in  later  literature)  thus  distinctly 
confirms  the  view  that  these  sections  may  be  ascribed  to  a  later 
and  reproductive  age  of  legal  codification. 

IL  The  analysis  of  the  Priestly  Code  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  consists  of  smaller  collections  P**  P*  P*  incorporated  into 
one  principal  document  P'  whose  carefully  arranged  narrative 
ofifered  numerous  points  at  which  insertions  of  various  kinds  could 
be  introduced.  But  under  what  conditions  did  this  fusion  take 
place? 

(a)  The  time  and  mode  in  which  the  various  elements  were 
combined,  cannot  of  course  be  determined  within  any  fixed  limits. 
The  secondary  materials  represented  by  P'  are  so  plainly  diverse 
in  age  (the  description  of  the  Dwelling  Ex  35-40  being  apparently 
the  latest  of  all)  that  their  addition  to  the  great  law-book  may 
naturally  be  conceived  rather  as  a  literary  process  than  as  a  specific 
editorial  act.  But  the  union  of  P^  and  P*  with  P'  admits  perhaps 
of  somewhat  clearer,  though  still  largely  conjectural,  presentation. 
The  Holiness-legislation  is  plainly  connected,  through  its  affinities 
to  Ezekiel,  with  the  priestly  schools  in  Babylonia.  To  the  same 
general  origin  may  the  laws  embraced  in  the  priestly  teaching 

•^t  :   *  drawn  out'  31**  *'  i  Chron  24*t:  *  people  of  the  host*  Num  ai^t : 
•  captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds '  31**  i  Chron  i3*t :  Num  33*^  |1 35*® : 
94'  II  35*  :  36*  '  my  lord  *  cp  '5C 
^  So  also  Holzinger  Hd-Comm  and  Qunkel  Hdkomm, 
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be  ascribed.  Numerous  small  points  of  contact  link  the  two 
groups  together,  though  it  is  plain  that  the  present  contents  of 
P*  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  same  date  (e  g  in  Ley  1-7).  It  may 
be  surmised,  then,  that  when  F'  was  drawn  up,  F**  and  F'  were 
embodied  in  it.  The  amalgamation  was  probably  not  due  to  the 
original  author.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  great  designer 
of  the  Levitical  Dwelling,  with  all  its  associated  institutions, 
would  have  himself  interpolated  into  his  work  a  law  originally  so 
incongruous  with  it  as  that  which  regulates  sacrifice  in  Lev  17 ; 
or  again,  that  he  would  have  sought  to  combine  the  flexible 
arrangements  of  the  older  calendar  with  the  fixed  order  of  months 
and  days  in  23.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  related 
elements  were  introduced  by  other  hands  ^  Not  unnaturally  did 
the  critics  who  had  so  clearly  recognized  the  diversity  of  materials 
in  F,  ascribe  to  Ezra  the  labour  of  unification,  and  suggest  that 
it  was  that  which  engrossed  him  between  the  eventful  years  458 
and  444  B0^  But  the  confidence  with  which  this  view  was 
once  entertained,  is  moderated  by  other  considerationa  On  the 
received  view  of  the  chronology  the  severe  measures  which  Ezra 
sanctioned  and  carried  through,  must  have  roused  against  him 
bitter  hostility.  This  lasted  long  and  checked  all  further  effort. 
He  can  take  no  further  step  until  he  has  the  support  of  Nehemiah. 
Is  it  likely  that  such  a  period  of  failure  and  defeat  was  occupied 
with  the  literary  labours  of  codification?  Does  it  not  seem  on 
the  whole  more  probable  that  Ezra  brought  the  new  law-book 
with  him  from  Babylonia,  and  that  the  promulgation  followed 
without  long  delay  ?  The  view  of  Kosters  to  which  attention  has 
been  already  invited  [ante  §  6d  p  263),  shortens  mdefinitely  the 
interval  between  Ezra's  arrival  and  the  great  publication.  The 
share  which  we  may  then  ascribe  to  him  and  Nehemiah  somewhat 
resembles  the  parts  of  Hilkiah  and  Josiah  in  connexion  with  D, 
save  that  the  relative  significance  of  the  sacerdotal  and  the  civil 
powers  is  reversed.  The  function  of  Ezra  was  not  that  of  the 
subsequent  editors  of  the  Deuteronomic  documents ;  his  duty  was 
not  to  compile  but  to  proclaim ;  the  practical  task  devolved  upon 
him  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  a  code  which  he  had  received 

^  Much  must  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  process  :  the  mutilated  condition 
of  the  two  calendars  now  fused  in  23  implies  that  much  else  in  T^  may  have 
been  set  aside.  But  it  is  no  more  possible  to  restore  its  original  contents 
than  to  determine  those  of  the  law-book  read  to  Josiah  and  now  enclosed 
in  D. 

*>  So  Graf,  in  Merx's  Archiv  i  476  ;  Reuss  Gesch  derHeU  SchrAT6  $  377  p  46a; 
Kuenen  Relqflsr  ii  233  and  Hex  304 ;  Wurster  ZATW  iy  laB.    Cp  ante  §  60-7*. 
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from  others,  and  of  which  he  probably  no  more  knew  the 
personal  authors  than  Hilkiah  knew  the  original  preachers  of 
the  Deuteronomic  law^ 

(0)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  scope  of  the  post-Ezran  additions 
is  necessarily  unable  to  attain  definite  results.  Different  critical 
judgements  may  be  passed  on  the  regulation  for  the  daily  burnt 
offering,  morning  and  evening  Ex  29^^*  • ,  according  as  the  covenant 
of  Neh  10  is  supposed  to  follow  or  to  precede  the  actual  intro- 
duction of  the  new  code:  but  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of 
Kosters'  arrangement  does  not  obviate  all  difficulties.  The  textual 
phenomena  render  the  passage  suspicious;  and  the  supposition 
that  this  and  other  sections  found  their  way  into  F  between  the 
covenant  and  the  promulgation  would  imply  an  activity  on 
the  part  of  Ezra  and  his  friends  which  can  hardly  under  the 
circumstances  be  ascribed  to  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  plausibly 
regarded  as  of  later  date.  An  argument  of  another  kind  may 
be  applied  to  Lev  16,  where  history  supplies  a  precious  test. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  reading  of  the  new  code  is  the 
splendid  celebration  of  Booths  for  eight  days  beginning  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  Neh  8^^«  •.  But  between  the  first  and 
the  fifteenth  the  calendar  assigns  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement  to 
the  tenth  Lev  2,2^"^^.  Why  is  no  notice  taken  of  this  hallowed 
fast,  imposed  on  the  whole  nation  under  the  severest  theocratic 
penalties?  The  'argument  from  silence'  impresses  different 
critics  differently.  The  significance  of  it,  however,  in  this  case 
seems  heightened  by  the  description  of  the  fastnlay  and  confession 
which  followed  on  the  twenty-fourth  Neh  9^-  • .  Why  should  this 
have  been  needful?  Why  was  no  notice  taken  of  the  peculiar 
rites  of  the  'Day'  (as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called  by  dis- 
tinction), which  would  have  rendered  such  national  humiliation 
superfluous?  There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  the  received  order,  to  question  the  inclusion  of  Lev  16  in 
Ezra's  law-book,  at  least  in  the  form  which  constitutes  it  an 
annual  celebration  ^.  It  is  possible  that  (as  Wurster  has  argued) 
the  present  rite  has  been  converted  into  an  annual  ceremony 

*  So  also  Holzinger  EinL  453,  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  chronology. 
On  the  other  hand,  Steuernagel,  AUgem  EirU  278,  argues  from  Ezr  7^^  that  Ezra 
was  himself  the  author  (or  rather  the  'collector ')  of  the  law  which  he  was 
to  introduce,  and  combined  F*  and  F^  in  Babylonia  before  458  b  c. 

^  So  Zunz  ZDMG  xxyil  68a  ;  Kalisch  Lev  ii  373 ;  Reuss  Bil>U  i  a6o.  Ben- 
zinger,  Enc  Bibl  *  Day  of  Atonement '  384,  finds  its  origin  in  a  precept  for 
a  yearly  fast-day  with  sabbatic  rest,  now  contained  in  '*~'^ ;  so  also  Moore 
op  cii  9789.    On  the  other  hand  cp  Kuenen  Hex  312. 
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by  later  modifications,  the  original  ordinance  with  its  narrower 
application  having  been  contained  at  the  outset  in  F  cp  ante  p  29o\ 
Or  it  may  be  that  in  the  misplaced  order  of  the  documents  in 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  narrative  in  Neh  9  belonged 
really  to  the  events  in  Ezra  lo,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law.  Euenen's  plea  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  enthusiastic  celebration  of  an  ancient  popular  festival  and  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  a  wholly  new  ceremony,  would  then  have 
considerable  weight.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  easiest  to 
suppose  that  Lev  16  as  it  stands  now  is  of  later  date,  and  to 
accept  the  inevitable  inference  that  passages  which  rest  upon  it, 
such  as  Ex  3o^""^*>  Lev  ^^^^^^  25**  •,  are  of  still  more  recent 
origin,  and  did  not  enter  the  Priestly  Code  till  after :  Ezra's 
promulgation.  Other  sections  in  P*  are  probably  yet  younger ; 
but  the  question  of  their  incorporation  may  perhaps  be  more 
suitably  discussed  in  examining  the  general  process  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  Pentateuch  into  one  continuous  collection 
(cp  chap  XVI).  The  share  of  P  in  Joshua  is  considered  in 
chap  XVII  §  5. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

UKCLASSIFIBD  BOCUMEKTS 

Bbbidb  the  main  collections,  JE,  D,  F,  into  which  the  Hex** 
teueh  may  be  resolved,  there  remain  a  few  passages,  chiefly 
poetical,  which  seem  to  be  of  independent  origin* 

1.  Oen  14  is  admitted  on  every  hand  to  show  many  peculiaritieflu 
These  are  seen  alike  in  the  subject-matter — the  invasion  of  the 
Mesopotamian  kings,  Abram's  victorious  pursuit,  and  his  interview 
with  Melchizedek — and  in  the  details  of  phrase  and  name, 

(a)  To  neither  of  the  two  documents  traceable  in  Genesis  up 
to  this  point  can  it  be  assigned  with  any  probability:  not  (i)  to 
F,  for  it  is  not  in  his  manner  (in  spite  of  some  terms  cited  below), 
and,  in  admitting  the  use  of  the  name  Yahweh  by  Abram  ^^ 
it  violates  F's  fundamental  canon  of  the  progress  of  revelation 
Ex  6^  (cp  chap  XIII  §  1);  nor  (2)  to  J,  for  the  picture  which 
it  gives  of  Abram  and  his  surroundings  does  not  agree  with  J's 
habitual  representations.  In  J  Abram  lives  among  the  Canaanites 
12*  13"^,  here  he  is  called  a  Hebrew  and  is  leagued  with  Amorites ; 
Mamre,  in  13^^  18^  apparently  a  place,  is  here  a  chieftain  (cp 
Eshcol  'grape-cluster'  Num  13^):  and  whereas  in  J  Abram  is 
*a  wealthy  sheikh  who  moves  through  the  country  on  terms  of 
independent  amity  with  his  neighbours,  here  he  displays  military 
resources  and  capacity  which  enable  him  to  overwhelm  a  league 
of  kings.  The  margins,  however,  show  affinities  of  style  with 
both  J  and  F.  To  the  latter,  in  particular,  belong  the  terms 
'goods'  "•  i«  21  '155^  «bom  in  his  house '  ^*  cp  17^2.  23  27  Ley  2211*^ 

and  *  persons '  ^^  '146 ;  and  the  force  of  these  connexions  is  hardly 
weakened  by  Dillmann's  observations  that  '  goods '  appears  again 
outside  F  under  the  hand  of  B  in  G^n  15^^,  that  'bom  in  his 
house '  is  an  editorial  gloss,  while  the  designation  '  persons '  was 
hardly  to  be  avoided.  These  phenomena  would  point  to  a  writer 
acquainted  with  the  linguistic  usage  of  both  J  and  F. 

(3)  The  narrative  is  further  distinguished  by  a  large  number  of 
names  occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  Hexateuch,  or  even  in  the 
Old  Testament     Besides  those  of  the  Mesopotamian  kings  and  of 
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the  five  tributaries  in  the  Jordan  valley,  with  Aner  and  Melchi* 
zedek,  a  whole  map  of  localities  is  unrolled  here  for  the  only  time, 
Bela  ^  the  vale  of  Siddim  »,  Ham  ^  Shaveh  «  ^\  El-paran  «,  En- 
mishpat  ''^  Hobah  ^^,  Eling's  Yale  ^^.  In  the  critical  impossibility 
of  attributing  the  narrative  to  J  or  F,  Dillmann  and  Kittel  fall 
back  on  E  (cp  chap  XII  §  1).  The  justification  appears  hardly 
adequate.  The  league  with  the  three  Amorites  ^^  (cp  the  Amorite 
in  E  ''96)  is  compared  with  the  covenant  in  21^^  between  Abraham 
and  Abimelech  ;  on  the  strength  of  Hos  11^  the  names  Admah 
and  Zeboiim  ^  are  assigned  to  the  Ephraimitic  source;  while 
a  similar  origin  in  E  is  asserted  for  the  archaeological  detail  in  ^• 
to  which  such  curious  parallels  are  found  in  Deut  2^^  ^  ^\  These 
indications  are  scarcely  conclusive.  E's  Abram  is  a  prophet 
G^n  20^  not  a  general,  and  Dillmann  is  further  obliged  to  admit 
a  continuous  editorial  manipulation  by  R  culminating  in  the 
insertion  not  only  of '  Yahweh '  ^,  but  of  the  whole  Melchizedek 
episode  by  a  Judean  editor,  perhaps  BA.  KOnig,  with  clearer 
perception  of  the  individual  character  of  the  narrative,  attributes 
it  **  like  Eichhom  a  century  ago,  Ewald  in  the  last  generation,  and 
Driver  to-day  ^  to  a  special  source  ;  but  he  fixes  its  origin  in  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh  Num  21**,  P's  'goods'  being  intro- 
duced by  an  editor.  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Comill,  Budde,  Bacon, 
Wildeboer,  Ball,  Holzinger,  and  Gunkel  on  the  other  hand,  having 
regard  to  the  linguistic  indications  already  cited,  as  well  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  story  itself  (first  emphasized  by  N6ldeke  %  who 
dated  it  about  800  b  0),  refer  it  to  a  writer  later  than  F,  and  group 
it  with  the  Midrash  literature  of  later  Judaism  *. 

(y)  Recent  cuneiform  investigation  has  thrown  much  light  on 
the  names  of  the  Mesopotamian  kings,  and  on  the  general  rela* 
tions  of  Syria  to  the  Eastern  empire.  But  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  discovered  which  gives  any  support  to  the  story  of  Ghedor- 
laomer*s  overlordship,  or  to  that  of  an  expedition  terminating  in 
the  total  rout  of  himself  and  all  his  allies  ^'' '.    On  the  results  of 

•  EirOeihmg  (1893)  iBa.  ^  LOT*  15. 
^  Uniersuchunffen  (1B69)  156-73. 

^  Holzinger  Hd-Comm  (1898)  147  *  a  very  late  and  learned  oonstmction,* 
'if  any  story  from  £  lay  at  the  basis  of  it,  it  has  disappeared  and  left- 
nothing  behind  but  the  indefinite  impression  that  it  might  have  been  there.' 
Gunkel  Hdkomm  (1901)  963  *  a  legend  from  the  age  of  Judaism,' '  showing 
like  other  books  of  this  later  period  (Esther  Daniel  Judith)  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  great  world-powers.' 

*  RV  speaks  of  the '  slaughter  of  Ghedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were 
with  him.'  The  rendering  is  doubtful,  for  ^  (^  smite')  may  only  mean  their 
complete  overthrow  without  InTolving  their  aotnal  death.    @  translates  by 
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archaeological  research,  cp  Meyer  Crtseh  des  AUerthums  (1884) 
i  166,  Sayce  Higher  Criticism  i6i--,  Pairiarchdl  Palestine  64-, 
Early  History  of  the  Hebrews  24-30,  Maspero  Struggle  of  ihe  Nations 
47-,  Driver  Cruardian,  March  11  and  April  8,  1896,  Hommel 
Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  y,  Church  TimeSy  March  18,  1898,  Driver 
in  Authority  and  Archaeology  ed  Hogarth  1899,  Tiele  and  Kosters 
Enc  Bibl  'Ghedorlaomer'  1899  ;  and  below,  chap  XY  (contributed 
by  Prof  Cheyne,  where  a  reference  will  be  found  to  King's  recent 
edition  of  the  letters  of  Khammurabi).  The  narrative  as  it  stands 
cannot  possibly  be  coeval  with  the  events  which  it  describes,  for 
it  employs  names  to  which  subsequent  narratives  assign  a  much 
later  origin.  The  Amalekites  '^  are  specified  in  36^^  among  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  Dan  14^^  points  to  a  date  posterior  to  the 
Danite  conquest  narrated  in  Judg  18^.  There  are  also  grave 
chronological  embarrassments  affecting  the  contemporaneousness 
of  Abraham  with  the  Mesopotamian  kings.  These  princes  are 
placed  by  the  monumental  evidence  in  the  twenty-third  century 
BC^  and  the  Exodus  is  dated  in  the  thirteenth \  Between 
Abraham  and  Moses  there  is  thus  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years. 
Yet  according  to  the  testimony  of  Qen  15^*,  though  this  is  not 
free  from  difficulties  on  other  grounds,  the  return  of  Israel  to 
Canaan  was  to  take  place  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Abrahami* 
and  with  this  the  genealogies  of  the  Mosaic  age  are  in  substantial 
accord.  Prof  Hommel,  indeed,  proposes  to  reduce  the  gap  by 
placing  Khammurabi  (Amraphel)  ^  about  1900  b  0.  Apart  from 
the  question  whether  this  result  can  be  harmonized  with  the  view 
just  named,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  gained  by 
striking  out  a  whole  dynasty  of  kings  named  on  the  tablets 
as  ^entirely  apocryphal.'     This  process  of  elimination  may  be 


KOfrti  which  represents  equivalent  ^  in  Josh  10^,  where  the  massacre  of  the 
Canaanites  is  certainly  implied  by  the  following  clause  ;  and  the  same  word 
is  naturally  employed  by  the  author  of  Hebrews  7^,  where  BV  again  renders 
'slaughter.'  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  cuneiform  records  and  their 
supposed  confirmation  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  the  question  is  not  without 
significance,  for  Prof  Sayce  infers  from  the  Mesopotamian  texts  that  the 
kings  survived  to  make  war  on  each  other  nearer  home  {Early  History  97). 
In  Num  31^*  twelve  thousand  Israelites  (a  vastly  greater  number  than 
Abram's  little  force)  with  Phinehas  the  priest  slay  (avi)  the  five  Midianite 
kings  together  with  every  male :  the  women  and  children  are  captured,  the 
maidens  alone  numbering  33,000  ^.  Apparently  no  Israelite  is  lost  on 
either  occasion.     Are  these  the  contemporary  records  of  real  fighting  ? 

'  Higher  Criticism  165  ;  Early  History  la ;  other  views  in  Aruient  Hehr  Trad  lai. 

*  Early  History  151,  1277  bo. 

^  This  identification,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain ;  it  is,  for 
instance,  rejected  by  Tiele  and  Kosters  Enc  Bibl  733. 
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justifiable  on  other  grounds,  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
it  is  offered  as  an  altemative  to  hypotheses  concerning  which 
Prof  Hommel  obserres  that  '  the  acceptance  of  any  one  of  them 
would  be  merely  bringing  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  modern  critics 
of  the  Pentateuch  ^'  At  present,  therefore,  it  can  only  be 
affirmed  that  the  author  of  14  employed  names  and  perhaps  other 
materials  ultimately  derived  from  ancient  cuneiform  texts  ^  It 
is  possible  that  he  was  himself  acquainted  with  them ;  but  he 
may  only  have  worked  up  hints  or  suggestions  not  immediately 
dependent  on  cuneiform  sources.  Prof  A  A  Bevan  has  remarked^ 
that  'in  the  East  fragments  of  historic  tradition  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age  and  from  nation  to  nation  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways ;  and  it  is  particularly  important  to  observe  that  historical 
romances  are  much  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  than  genuine 
historical  narratives.'  Nothing  has  yet  refuted  the  suggestion  of 
Meyer ^  and  Tiele'  that  a  Hebrew  author  may  have  utilized  a  tra- 
dition first  learned  in  Babylon  to  glorify  the  great  ancestor  of 
Israel  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  nimierous  explana- 
tory notes  are  not  the  product  of  later  editorial  activity,  but  are 
part  of  the  writer's  own  method.  The  names  of  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  understood  by  the  Eabbis  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  nouns  'evil'  and  ' wickedness '<^ t  and  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  the  number  of  Abraham's  'trained 
men'  ^^  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  of  the  name  Eliezer  15^.  Is  this  an  instance  of  the  cypher 
known  as  Oematria  '  ? 

2.  The  'Blessing  of  Jacob'  in  Gen  49^"^  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  single  composition.  The  inequalities  in  style,  and  the  dififerent 
treatment  of  the  tribes,  first  suggested  to  Benan  that  it  had  arisen 
out  of  a  collection  of  proverbial  or  poetical  sayings  ^  These 
appear  to  be  founded  on  different  incidents,  and  to  belong  to 

'  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  133. 

^  Cp  Driver  Authority  and  Archaeology  45  '  the  evidence  that  the  campaign 
described  in  this  chapter  was  historical  is  for  the  present  confined  to  that 
which  is  supplied  by  the  Biblical  narrative  itself.' 

^  Oriiical  Review  vii  41 1.        '  ^  Qeech  dee  AUerthums  i  166. 

*  Bab-Assyr  Geeeh  (1886)  123. 

/  So  still  by  Tiele  and  Kosters,  who  are  further  inclined  to  interpret 
Bela  as  '  perdition ' ;  Holzinger  thinks  the  royal  names  beyond  control 
through  uncertainties  of  text ;  Gunkel  remarks  that  the  nameleasness  of  the 
fifth  shows  that  the  four  preceding  are  not  mere  inventions. 

'  Wellhausen  Comp  (1889)  310-31 1. 

h  Hist  OM  dee  Languea  S^itigues  (1858)  zao.  Cp  Kuenen  Hex  240.  For 
Gunkel's  view  see  below. 
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varioas  dates,  though  the  author  of  the  poem  has  given  to  them 
a  certain  unity  by  the  process  of  fusing  them  together.  Thus  in 
^~'^  the  recollection  of  some  ancient  act  of  violence  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  (the  latter  being  as  yet  no  dedicate  tribe)  is  clearly  pre- 
served :  and  the  doom  pronounced  upon  them  may  go  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  cp  34^^  On  the  other  hand  the 
monarchy  of  Judah  seems  to  be  implied  in  ^^  Dillmamiy  indeed, 
with  whom  K6m'g  and  Wildeboer  substantially  agree,  ascribes 
the  whole  poem  to  the  age  of  the  Judges ;  Beuss  thinks  the 
conditions  appropriate  to  the  rise  of  David  against  Saul ;  Driver 
discerns  a  reflexion  of  the  social  circumstances  under  the  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  David  *.  Eautzsch  ^  notes  the  divergence  between 
the  language  concerning  Levi  '^j  too  early  for  the  monarchy,  and 
the  ascription  to  Judah  of  an  eminence  before  unknown.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  reference  to  Joseph.  On 
the  one  hand  he  has  been  seriously  wounded  ^ ;  on  the  other,  his 
wealth  and  prosperity  are  described  in  glowing  terms  ^•.  But 
the  originality  of  this  passage  is  open  to  doubt ;  it  may  be  a  har- 
monistic  insertion  from  Deut  33^^'^*  ^  In  that  case  the  apparent 
allusion  to  the  northern  kingdom'^*  &11S  away.  Yet  there  remains 
the  recognition  of  his  power  ^  impaired  but  not  destroyed  by 
hostile  attack.  This  finds  a  widely  received  explanation  in  the 
Syrian  wars  of  the  ninth  century,  before  the  victories  of  Jero- 
boam 11^.  The  poem  may  have  really  grown  out  of  a  smaller 
nucleus  describing  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  tribes.  In  its  present  form  it  expresses  that  fuller  national 
consciousness  which  first  emerged  under  the  Davidic  monarchy, 
and  is  reflected  in  the  systematized  scheme  of  the  patriarchal 
traditions  ^  Eeuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah  (cp  29^^'^^),  sons  of 
Leah,  stand  first ;  while  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  offspring  of  Rachel 
and  the  latest  bom,  wind  up  the  list.  The  compiler  thus  stands 
on  the  basis  of  J's  original  order,  and  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  southern  view.  But  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  J, 
for  the  alternations  of  Jacob  and  Israel  ^  and  ^  are  hardly  in  his 
manner-^,  and  the  poem  seems  to  stand  apart  by  its  rugged  style 
from  his  general  narrative  ^. 

•  LOT*  19.  *  Literature  qfth$OT  15-16. 

^  Cp  Hex  ii,  and  Fripp  ZATW  (1891)  a6a-6. 

^  So  Wellhausen,  Kuenen ;  Stade  {Oesch  lar  i  150)  suggests  the  reign  of 
Ahab.  Comill,  Ball  {PSBA  xvii  179-180),  Holzinger  {HdComm  963),  aooept 
this  general  date.  ^  Op  chap  XI  §  6a  p  193. 

/  Cp  Holzinger  Hd-Comm  964 :  the  text  of  ^*^  is  doubtful. 

'  Qunkel,  Hdkomm  431,  protests  that  the  view  of  Kuenen  and  Holzinger  is 
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8.  The  '  Song  of  Moses '  in  Ex  15^^®  is  obviously  a  poem  of 
a  very  different  class.  It  does  not  show  any  close  relation  to 
either  of  the  documents  in  which  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
described,  J  E  P  in  14  ^  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  stand  at 
a  distance  from  the  triumph  which  it  commemorates.  It  is  not 
marked  by  any  personal  or  local  allusions.  Contrast  the  yivid 
touches  of  the  *'  Song  of  Deborah '  Judg  5,  or  the  lament  of  David 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan  2  Sam  i.  All  early  poetry,  fresh  from 
the  scene  and  the  event,  is  full  of  concrete  detail.  The  poet  of 
Judges  5  leaves  the  fate  of  Sisera  in  no  doubt :  but  in  Ex  I5*-  it 
is  uncertain  whether  or  not  Pharaoh  perished  with  his  host. 
Moreover,  such  definite  references  as  there  are,  point  to  a  much 
later  age.  They  describe  the  pangs  of  Philistia,  the  amazement 
of  Edom,  the  panic  of  Canaan  ^^^  But  this  excitement  and  terror 
are  not  caused  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  troops:  they 
arise  from  the  victorious  march  of  Israel  under  its  divine  leader 
into  his  '  holy  habitation  *  '^\  In  other  words,  the  poet  looks 
back  on  the  settlement  in  Canaan  as  already  accomplished.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  language  of  ^^  has  been  often  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  Temple.  The  first  clause  ix^&y)  indeed,  describe  the  whole 
land  rather  than  the  sacred  House;  and  the  second  may  be 
regarded  with  Wellhausen^  as  a  later  and  limiting  addition^; 
but  even  in  this  case  the  evidence  of  ^^  would  still  be  decisive  of 
post-Mosaic  origin.  Some  echoes  of  ^-  are  to  be  heard  in  Is  12^  ^ 
but  the  late  character  of  this  composition  is  no  guarantee  of  an 
early  date  for  the  phrases  which  it  seems  to  reproduce.  The 
general  affinities  of  the  poem  both  literary  and  religious  (cp  the 
parallels  in  Hex  ii)  seem  to  class  it  with  the  psalms  of  a  subse- 
quent age^;   and  the  emphatic  assertion  of  Yahweh's  eternal 

a  '  mechanical  explanation '  after  the  favourite  fashion  of  the  modem  school 
of  literary  critics.  He  pleads  that  the  poem  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
unity  at  a  very  early  date,  and  transmitted  in  various  recensions,  the  Josciph 
Terses,  for  example,  being  derived  from  Ephraim.  In  process  of  time  it  took 
up  fresh  material  and  transmuted  the  old  to  fit  new  situations.  But  not 
even  **"^*  requires  a  date  below  the  Judges,  and  ^°  precedes  the  division  of 
the  monarchy. — Cp  Moore  Enc  BiU  1677  '  nothing  points  to  a  date  earlier 
than  the  establishment  of  the  Davidio  kingdom ' ;  '  the  poem  as  a  whole 
makes  the  impression  of  a  work  of  one  conception,  though  it  is  not  free  from 
glosses,  and  perhaps  longer  interpolations.* 

"  Cp,  however,  *  host '  15*  with  P  in  14*  "  *• ;  *  pursue '  15*  with  P  in  14*  '. 

*  Prdegomena  aa". 

**  The  word  *  place '  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  i  King9  8^  *•  *•  *•,  of  Yah- 
weh's heavenly  dwelling-place. 

^  Thus  with  ^*  cp  Ps  86*  89*  77". ;  and  with  the  general  character  of  the 
poem  Pss  78 105 106  1 14.    BaudiBsin*8  remark,  Eiml  96^  that  such  resemblances 

X   2 
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sorereignty  with  which  it  concludes  implies  an  adyanced  stage  ai 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Kingship  such  as  had  found  fresh 
expression  during  and  after  the  exile*.  The  prophets  of  the 
captivity  deeply  felt  the  parallel  between  the  deliverance  under 
Gyrus  and  the  escape  from  the  Egyptian  servitude ;  and  their  own 
hope  of  return  and  of  the  restoration  of  their  sanctuary  may  have 
generated  the  language  of  ^~~^7.  The  evidence  is  rather  general 
than  specific:  the  place  of  the  poem  will  be  judged  rather  in 
connexion  with  a  wide  view  of  Israel's  religious  and  literary 
development  than  on  the  more  definite  ground  of  particular 
historic  allusion  ^ 

4.  The  '  Song  *  in  Deut  32  is  attached  like  the  co<^e  to  the  name 
of  Moses,  but  it  is  plainly  not  by  the  author  either  of  the  laws  or 
of  the  homilies  of  D.  The  introduction  in  31  ^*~^  is  shown  in 
the  analysis  to  be  derived  from  another  school ;  and  the  language 
of  the  poem  has  scarcely  any  points  of  contact  with  the  distinctive 
Deuteronomic  phraseology.  The  retrospect  in  ^"^^  carries  it  below 
the  period  of  conquest  and  settlement :  the  description  of  Israel's 
idolatries  ^~'^  implies  a  historical  reflexion  analogous  to  that  now 
found  in  the  framework  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  Chastisement^ 
however,  is  at  hand,  nay  it  has  already  overtaken  the  unsteadfast 
children ;  and  the  poet  desires  that  his  people  may  still  have 
wisdom  to  understand  the  discipline  by  which  they  are  being 
tried  ^.  The  historical  situation  is  not  defined  by  any  clear  local 
or  secular  allusions  :  but  the  '  foolish  nation '  ^^  (i  e  the  ungodly 
conquerors)  can  hardly  be  the  Syrians  in  the  time  of  Elisha 
(Dillmann,  Westphal,  Oettli),  nor  even  the  Assyrians  attacking 
Samaria  (Ewald,  Kamphausen,  Reuss),  for  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  poem  is  not  that  of  the  ninth  century,  or  even  of  the  eighth, 
and  the  most  striking  literary  parallels  occur  in  writings  of  a  much 
later  date. 

(a)  Thus  the  theological  characteristics  and  phraseology  seem 

may  be  due  to  imitation  of  an  older  model  by  later  psalmists  might  be  tme 
for  literary  parallels  in  description ;  it  is  less  likely  to  be  true  for  resem- 
blances arising  out  of  the  devotional  language  belonging  to  a  common 
religious  attitude. 

*  Mic  4^  is  probably  part  of  a  later  addition  (so  Stade,  Cornill,  Wellhausen, 
Nowack  ;  <  another  hand,  of  what  date  we  cannot  tell/  G  A  Smith). 

^  Cp  Gheyne  Origin  qfthe  Psalter  ^if.  So,  practically,  Moore  Ene  Bibl  *  Exodus' 
1450  *  probably  inserted  by  B^*  or  a  later  editor/  Holzinger  Hd-dymm  45 
'  probably  added  in  the  last  stage  of  the  editorial  redaction,  in  any  case  not 
till  after  the  exile.'  Baentsch,  Edkomm  129,  thinks  Josh  a"*  *^  founded  on 
^^  ^^f  and  places  the  Song  consequently  before  the  Deuteronomic  recension 
of  Josh  in  the  exile.  He  inclines  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  written  for 
a  celebration  of  the  PasaoTery  though  he  admits  that  proof  is  lacking. 
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to  belong  to  the  movement  led  by  Jeremiah,  which  culminated  in 
the  later  prophecies  of  the  Babylonian  age.  (i)  The  emphatic 
assertion  of  monotheism  in  ^^  resembles  the  affirmations  of  4^^  ^' 
in  substance,  while  the  phrase  '  I  even  I  am  he  *  recalls  the  style 
of  Is  41*  43I0  "  46*  48^2  (for  the  repetition  *I,  I '  cp  43"  ^  5112). 
(2)  Prominent  among  the  titles  of  Deity  is  the  name  '  Rock '  ^  ^^ 
18  30.  37*^  gQ  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  contrasted  with  the  God  of 
Israel's  foes  as  '  our  Bock '  with  '  their  Bock.'  This  usage  (not 
quite  identical  with  that  in  Is  17^®  30^)  is  seen  in  Hab  i^^  Is  44^, 
and  in  poems  like  i  Sam  2^  Ps  18^^  *®  19^*  &c.  (3)  Another  title 
*Elodh  ^^  ^^  (now  accepted  as  an  artificially  formed  singular  from 
the  older  plural  Elohim,  cp  Ges-Brown  Hehr  Lexicon  !!P^|)  also 
appears  in  Ps  18^^  and  in  writings  of  the  Jeremian  age  or  later 
Hab  i^^  3*  Is  44®  Ps  50^2  &c  (forty-one  times  in  Job).  (4)  To 
these  must  be  added  'Elyon^  'Most  High'  ®  cp  Gen  14^®- •  Num 
24^^  The  name  does  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  theology  before 
the  exile  cp  Is  14*^  and,  as  used  in  the  later  Psalms,  seems  to 
carry  with  it  the  implication  of  exalted  sovereignty  over  the 
various  ranks  of  the  angelic  hosts,  e  g  Ps  97'.  If  the  reading  of 
®  in  ^  'according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God  [ie  ''sons 
of  £1 "  for  "  sons  of  Israel  "] '  be  adopted  (with  Kuenen,  Gheyne, 
Gomill,  Stade,  Schultz  OT  Theol  i  227),  the  writer's  view  of  the 
divine  election  of  Israel  is  compatible  with  the  providential  allot- 
ment of  the  other  nations  to  patron  angels  cp  4^^  (5)  The 
concern  attributed  to  Yahweh  for  '  the  provocation  of  the  enemy ' 
who  would  misinterpret  his  dealings  with  Israel  ^^* ,  is  analogous 
to  the  '  pity  for  his  holy  name '  which  Jlzekiel  ascribes  to  him 
^520-23 .  Qj^^  lY^Q  punishment  of  his  adversaries  is  conceived  in 
the  fierce  style  of  later  prophecy  e  g  Ezek  39  Is  34  63^"®  *.  (6) 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  righted  (for  the  judgement  ^* 
cp  I  Sam  2^^),  for  Yahweh  will '  repent  himself  of  his  servants '  ^^. 
The  use  of  this  term  (cp  *^)  deserves  attention.  In  pre-exilian 
prophecy  it  is  limited  to  the  prophetic  order  Am  3^  Jer  7^  25* 
26*  29^®  35^*  44*  Ezek  38^^  cp  Is  44^^  *.  Only  later  does  it  come 
to  include  the  holy  people  Is  54^"^  65^  ^*  66^*,  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  frequent  in  the  Psalter  34"  6g^^  792  w  89W  po^^  "  102"  «« 
105^.  (7)  The  language  of  the  opening  of  the  poem  ^•,  and  the 
stress  repeatedly  laid  on  'understanding '  ^  2^-,  point  to  the  view 

•  For  the  *  vengeance '  of  God  •*  cp  Lev  a6**  Num  31'.  Mic  5^  Jer  ii*®  ao** 
46W  50I*  M  51"  8«  E^ek  248  35^*-"  Is  3^8  354  ^,8  5^17  g^a  63*  Ps  58".  'Avenge' 

Is  z^*  kc,  cp  Driver  Dmt  374.  ^  But  note  9  Kings  9^* 
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of  religion  as  '  wisdom  *  represented  pre-eminently  in  ProT  1-9, 
and  sereral  rare  words  find  parallels  in  the  Wisdom  literatiue 
^p  6  6  so  2*^  (8)  The  appeal  to  the  nations  with  which  the  poem 
concludes,  implies  a  universalism  hardly  possible  until  the  exik^ 
when  it  first  receired  lyric  utterance  in  prophecy,  as  in  Is  42^^^^ 
cp  Ps  47^  67  &c  These  iUustrations  justify  Comill's  farief 
description  of  the  poem  as  a  'compendium  of  the  prophetic 
theology.'  And  that  theology  must  be  already  at  a  relatiyely 
adyanced  stage,  for  the  chastisement  of  the  enemy  announced  in 
^1-^3  eould  only  be  invoked  when  Israel's  cup  of  suffering  was  foil 
(cp  Is  13-14^  beside  the  parallels  already  cited).  In  other  woids^ 
the  poem  cannot  be  dated  before  the  captivity  *• 

ip)  With  this  result  the  parallels  of  language  are  in  entire 
accord.  The  argument  founded  on  coincidences  of  phrase  and 
similarities  of  expression  may  be  often  read  in  two  ^ays  when  it 
cannot  be  certain  to  which  side  priority  belongs.  But  in  this 
case  the  significance  of  the  correspondences  of  phrase  lies  in  the 
proof  which  they  afford  that  the  poem  belongs  by  its  verbal 
afiinities  to  the  schools  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  their  successon^ 
rather  than  to  the  eighth  century.  The  evidence  is  of  course 
cumulative.  When  Yahweh  is  said  to  have  '  made '  Israel  *,  or 
Israel  to  have  forgotten  Yahweh  ^^,  it  cannot  be  definitely  affirmed 
that  these  passages  bear  any  direct  relation  to  Hos  8^^  either  of 
antecedence  or  sequence :  but  when  Is  45^®  employs  the  two  terms 
'make'  and  'establish '  cp  *,  there  is  an  additional  probability  of 
phraseological  suggestion,  which  is  increased  in  the  case  of  ^^  cp 
Is  58^*,  *  days  of  old '  and  '  generations '  ^  Is  63"  cp  58"  61*  (the 
same  terms  of  the  future  instead  of  the  past  Is  13^  34^"^  60^^ 
Jer  50^^).  The  Song  no  doubt  shows  a  strong  literary  indi- 
viduality, for  it  contains  an  unusual  proportion  of  words  found 
nowhere  else  (cp  Driver  Deut  348  and  Hex  ii  margin) ;  but  it  also 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  words  and  phrases  more  or  less 
frequent  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy  and  onwards,  but  not 
before.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the  following  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence: — (i)  'strange  god*  "  Mai  2^*  Ps  8i't;  (2) 
'  lambs,  rams,  and  goats '  ^^  (in  combination)  Jer  51^^  Ezek  27^^ 
39^®  Is  34H;  (3)  'moved  him  to  jealousy'  ^*  ",  i  Kings  14** 
Ps  78*®,  *  with  strange  ones '  (applied  to  foreign  gods)  Jer  2**  3^ 

'  Kuenen,  indeed,  proposed  630-600  b  0,  but  this  seems  hardly  to  provide 
occasion  for  the  chastisement  from  which  Israel  is  already  suifering.  Comill, 
Steuernagel,  and  Bertholet,  accordingly  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
exile  :  so  Moore  Ew  BiU  1089  '  an  exiUc  or  post-exilic  date.' 
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Is  43"  Ps  4420  81H ;  (4)  'abomiiiAtions'  "  (pi)  Deut  i8»  "  2o^« 
Lev  18^.  «•  Jer  7^0  16^8  44^  i  Kings  14**  2  Kings  16^  2i«  " 
£zek  [38]  Prov  6^^  26^  Ghron  Ezr  t ;  (5)  *  provoked  him  to  anger ' 
i«  Deut  4*«  9^«  31^^  Jer  7".  »^  11"  25«.  32«».  »«  44^  «  Ezek  8" 
i6««  Judg  2^2  i-^  Kings  [17]  Is  65»  Ps  78««  io6»  Chron  cp  Hos 
12IH  ;  (6)  *  dreaded '  "  = '  be  horribly  afraid '  Jer  2^^  Ezek  27»» 
32^ot ;  (7)  '  vanities '  "  (pi)  Jer  »^  io«  1422  i  Kings  16"  ««  Jon  2« 
Ps  31H ;  (8)  'a  fire  is  kindled '  »  Jer  15^*  cp  17*  Is  50"  64*t ; 
(9)  *  done '  ^  ^D  of  the  divine  action  Ex  15^^  Num  23**  Hab  i* 
Is  26"  41*  43^3  Ps  ^13  31 19  44I  68««  74"  Prov  16*  Job  22"  33» 
36«t ;  (10)  *8old'  30  (figuratively)  Ezek  30"  Judg  2"  3*  4^  »  10^ 

1  Sam  I2»  Ps  44i2t ;  (11)  '  day  of  their  calamity '  »«  Jer  18"  46" 
Obad  13  Ps  18"  Prov  27^0  Job  2i»<>t  cp  *  time  of  their  calamity  * 
Ezek  35^  ('calamity'  only  in  these  books) ;  (12)  'shut  up  or  left 
at  large '  »«  i  Kings  14I0  21"  2  Kings  9®  ij^^  ;  (13)  'lift  up  my 
hand '  *o  Ezek  20*.  »*  23  28  42  357  44"  47W  Ex  6»  Num  1430  P 
Ps  io62«t ;  (14)  *  as  I  Uve  •  *«  Jer  22^  46"  Zeph  2»  Ezek  5I1  &c 
[17]  Is  49"  Num  I4«i  J-  ««  Pt;  (15)  'avenge  the   blood'  " 

2  Kings  g^  cp  Ps  qg^^i.  Other  peculiarities  of  phraseology  may 
also  be  noted,  such  as  'doctrine '  ^  Is  29**  Prov  i*  4*  7^^  9*  16*^  ^* 
Job  ii*t ;  '  ascribe  ye  to  Yahweh '  =  'give '  Ps  29'-  96^-  (i  Ghron 
i62«.)  t ;  'perverse'  5  2  Sam  22^  (llPs  i&^  Ps  loi*  Prov  2"  8» 
ii2o  1^20  225  28«t  (cp  Prov  4^*  6"  io»  28") ;  'bought  thee'  «  cp 
Ex  151*,  or  in  the  meaning  '  formed  thee '  Gen  14^®  ^  Ps  139^* 
Prov  8^*;  'increase  of  the  field'  ^^  Lam  4®t  cp  Ezek  '^&^ ; 
'  Jeshurun '  ^*  33*  *•  Is  44*t ;  ' demons '  "  Ps  io63''t ;  '  give  birth' 
or  '  travail '  (of  God)  ^^  cp  Ps  90*  Prov  8***,  and  (with  a  different 
word)  Is  42^* ;  *  froward '  «<>  Prov  2"  "  6"  8^3  io3i.  i6«  3o  23Mt ; 
'  foundations  of  the  mountains '  ^  Ps  18'' t ;  *  devoured '  ^*  = 
'  eaten'  Prov  4"  9^  23^  «  Ps  I4i*t;  'with  burning  heat'  ^  Hab 3* 
Ps  753  78*3  Cant  8*  Job  5^t ;  '  things  that  are  to  come  upon 
them '  3fi  cp  Is  10^3  Job  3®  152*  Esth  3"  8^3^.  ^p  Driver  Deut  374. 
These  affinities  of  thought  and  language  seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
point  to  the  origin  of  the  Song  in  the  age  which  possessed  the 
prophetic  vocabulary  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Books  of  Kings'.  It  probably  issued  from  the  same  general 
school  of  lyric  composition  which  produced  the  Song  of  Hannah 
and  Ps  18 ;  but  whether  it  was  originally  written  in  the  person 

•  Driver,  Deut  378,  thinks  that  Is  43^*""  shows  acquaintance  with  Deut  ga**. 
Such  literary  dependence  can  hardly  be  demonstrated  ;  but  the  parallels  at 
least  point  to  common  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  cp  *  senrants '  **  wnit^ 
§  4a  C6). 
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of  MoseSy  or  only  assigned  to  him  Isiery  esimoi  be  desriy  deter- 
mined. As  the  poem  ecmtsins  no  allusions  to  Moaes  himself  the 
latter  hypothesis  seems  the  more  soitable  *. 

5.  The  '  Blessing  of  Moses'  in  Dent  33  forms  a  eonntetpart  to 
the  'Blessing  of  Jacob  *  in  Gen  49,  with  which  some  yerses  aie 
doeely  connected  cp  ^~^  ^.  The  order  of  aium0rati<»i,  how- 
ever,  is  different,  and  the  circomstances  implied  are  by  no  means 
the  same.  Reuben  is  nearly  extinguished  * ;  Simecm  has  disi^ 
peared  altogether ;  Judah  is  apparently  separated  from  his  people 
and  praying  for  reunion  '' ;  Levi  is  no  longer  denounced  for  its 
share  in  a  cruel  crime^  but  exalted  as  the  priestly  tribe;  and 
Tahweh  has  taken  up  his  dwelling  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  territory  of  Benjamin  ^.  The  enthusiastic  description  oi 
Joseph  ^'~^^  and  the  extension  of  the  territory  of  Gad  ^^  com- 
bined with  the  isolation  of  Judah,  have  led  most  critics  to  aeA 
the  origin  of  the  poem  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  ^  With  this 
inference  the  references  to  the  mountain-sanctuary  of  Zebulon  and 
Issachar  ^®  are  also  in  harmony.  The  general  character  of  the 
sayings  in  *'^  is  less  abrupt  and  rugged  than  that  of  Gen  49, 

*  The  Song  is  now  incorporated  in  the  final  diMsonnee  of  D  by  means  of 
an  introduction  31^****.  As  long  as  the  Song  was  assigned  to  an  early  date, 
it  was  usually  supposed  to  haye  been  inserted  in  B  or  JB  before  the  com- 
position of  D  (so  Addis  Hex  i  188).  If,  however,  it  is  ascribed  to  a  later  age, 
it  must  either  (i)  have  been  added  to  JE  before  its  union  with  D,  or  (a)  haTS 
been  attached  to  D,  or  (3)  have  been  embodied  in  the  combined  document 
JBD.  The  peculiar  position  of  ^'"^  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  ascribed  to  B 
**•  *•  (see  Hex  ii)  makes  (i)  or  (3)  more  probable  than  (a).  Driver,  accepting 
Kuenen's  date  about  630  b  c,  inclines  to  the  first  alternative  Deut  347.  If  the 
later  date  above  suggested  be  adopted,  then  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  poem 
was  added  to  JED.  Some  slight  linguistic  indications  confirm  this  view  : 
(i)  the  language  shows  little  or  nothing  that  is  distinctively  Deuteronomic, 
for  even  the  formulae  in  ^  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  (ii)  it  abounds  in 
expressions  characteristic  of  JB  not  found  in  D,  such  as  ^'  *  behold '  followed 
by  the  ptcp  of  the  future,  *  sleep  with  thy  fathers '  Gen  47»«*,  « strange  gods  * 
Gen  35*  *  Josh  a4«>  « ;  "  « ^nger '  '"aaa*,  *  among  us  *  "sS  &o  ;  but  (iii)  it  also 
contains  other  phrases  which  point  in  the  direction  of  the  Holiness-legisla- 
tion and  the  school  of  Ezekiel,  eg  ^  *>  *  break  my  covenant*  '46%  "  *>  •  turn 
to  other  gods '  Lev  19*  •»  ao«  ct  "^na,  and  perhaps  ^*  *  go  a  whoring  after  *  Ex 
34I*  Lev  if  ao».  Num  is^^.  The  phrases  which  describe  Yahweh  "  as  *  for- 
saking '  Israel,  or  *  hiding  his  face  *  from  them,  seem  also  to  be  commoner  on 
the  whole  in  exilian  literature ;  'forsake '  cp  31*  •  Jer  la^  Ezek  8"  9^  Is  41" 
4a»«  49"  54^  (on  the  other  hand  Gen  a8^) ;  *  hide  my  face '  3a*>  Jer  33*  Eiek 
39«».  "  Is  54»  647  (but  also  Is  8"  Mic  3*).  ^0-00 

^  An  ancient  Rabbinical  conjecture  has,  however,  been  i^cently  adopted 
by  some  scholars,  according  to  which  the  prayer  in  ^^  *  hear '  po©,  really  re- 
ferred to  Simeon  prow  cp  Gen  ag^,  who  stands  next  to  Levi  in  49".  So, 
among  others.  Bacon  Triple  Tradition  371  ;  cp  Driver  Deut  397.  Bacon  then 
emends  Deut  ss^^t  and  inserts  it  in  "  where  it  is  referred  with  its  new  con- 
text to  Judah.  By  this  device  the  poem  is  placed  in  the  Southern  Kingdom 
and  ascribed  to  J.     Ooniraf  Moore  Ene  BiU  109a 
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and  they  have  more  the  air  of  a  continuous  composition  than 
of  being  collected  from  the  popular  speech  of  different  ages  and 
localitiea  A  more  definite  religious  atmosphere  pervades  the 
whole,  and  the  references  to  the  cultus  ^^  ^^  and  to  the  blessing  or 
the  judgements  of  Yahweh  ^^  ^*  13  21  23  a*  impart  to  the  series 
a  clearer  sense  of  unity.  Accepting  the  ascription  to  Ephraim, 
the  Blessing  has  been  attributed  to  a  period  '  shortly  after  the 
rupture  under  Jeroboam  I'  (Schrader,  Dillmann,  Westphal; 
Driver  Deut  387) ;  or  to  the  first  part  of  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II,  with  which  the  references  to  Levi  in  *•  would  seem 
more  in  accord  (Ora^  Kuenen,  Stade,  Baudissin,  Comill,  Wilde- 
boer,  Ball  in  PSBA  1896  April  137,  Steuemagel,  Bertholet, 
Moore)  ^  Under  this  aspect  it  has  been  usually  treated  as  origi- 
nally incorporated  into  the  northern  version  of  the  traditions,  E, 
the  phrase  '  before  his  death '  also  recurring  Gen  27^  50^^ ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  designation  '  Moses  the  man  of  God  '  occurs  else- 
where only  in  later  passages  Josh  14^  Ps  QO^^t,  so  that  its 
occurrence  awakens  some  suspicion.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
poem  as  now  presented  is  in  fact  composite.  The  historical  retro- 
spect in  2~*  and  the  lyrical  conclusion  in  ^~^  bear  no  particular 
relation  to  the  '  sayings '  which  they  thus  include.  The  central 
group  ^'^  is  quite  independent  of  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
poem.  This  is  especially  clear  in  \  The  tribal  descriptions  are 
usually  introduced  with  the  formula  '  And  of  (Levi)  he  said  '  ®  ^^ 
13  18  20  22  23  24^  rpjjia  reudors  it  probable  that  a  similar  preamble 
originally  stood  before  Reuben  ^  and  Judah  ^.  The  missing  pre- 
face for  Reuben  may  possibly  be  found  curtailed  in  ^ ;  in  ^  ®  (as 
if  conscious  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  double  formula)  omits 
'  and  he  said.'  An  examination  of  the  linguistic  affinities  of  ^~^ 
and  ^•"^  supports  the  suggestion  that  they  are  of  lat^r  origin. 
The  beginning  ^-  seems  modelled  on  the  description  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah  Judg  5*  cp  Hab  3^,  In  spite  of  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  text  the  following  points  may  be  noted : — *  *  shined  forth  ' 
Ps  502  Bo^  94I  Job  3*  io3  22.  3^16+ .  <  Mount  Paran'  Hab  ^H  ; 
*  *  inheritance '=*  heritage '  Ex  6^  =  ' possession '  »&  Ezek  11" 
25*  ^^  332*  362.  «t;  *  assembly'  *  Neh  5H.  The  phrase  in  * 
'Moses  commanded  us  a  law'  points  to  an  age  which  already 
recognized  a  Mosaic  torah  (such  as  is  now  contained  in  D)  and  is 

*  The  language  about  Leyi  (contrast  Hoaea's  denunciations  of  the  priest- 
hood) has  led  some  critics  to  ascribe  the  poem  to  a  Levite  in  one  of  the 
northern  sanctuaries.  The  allusion  to  Judah's  difficulties  in  ^  is  too  vague  to 
supply  any  clear  suggestion ;  Bertholet  surmises  Edomite  hostility. 
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rejected  by  Dillmann  as  a  post-Deuteronomio  gloss  NDJ  419: 
while  the  occurrence  of  the  name  '  Jeshurun '  ^  ^  supplies  a  point 
of  contact  with  32^  (elsewhere  only  in  Is  44*).  The  imagery 
of  ^~^^  is  full  of  phrases  found  only  in  compositions  much  later 
than  the  age  of  Jeroboam  11,  and  yet  further  removed  from  the 
popular  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam  L  With  *•»  cp  Ex  8^^  9^*  15" 
2  Sam  T^  Deut  4^  ®'  322*.  The  expression  'rideth  upon  the 
heayen'  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  cp  Is  19^  Hab  3®^  Ps  i8^^--; 
'  excellency '  (of  Yahweh)  Ps  683* ;  *  skies '  Is  45*  Jer  51^  Ps  18" 
36*  5710  (II 108*)  683*  77"  7823  89«  3^  Prov  320  82*  Job  35*  36" 
37"  21  38"  =  *  clouds '  t.  The  designation  *  God  of  old  '"(«&  = 
'  ancient '  ^)  has  no  exact  parallel,  though  cp  Hab  i^  Ps  55^*,  nor 
has  the  phrase  '  everlasting  arms ' ;  for  the  idea  of  duration  and 
the  dwelling-place  cp  Ps  90^* .  *^  'dwelleth  in  safety'  Prov  i^  ^ 
ct  "  cp  Deut  12^0 ;  '  fountain  of  Jacob '  cp  Ps  68*«t ;  '  alone '  ^ 
32^*  Lev  13**  Is  27^°  Jer  15^"^  49^1  Lam  i^  3**t ;  *  a  land  of  com 
and  wine'  2  Kings  18^*  (ills  36")  cp  ^30;  'drop  down'  32H. 
*•  *  saved  by  Yahweh '  Is  45^''t ;  *  shield  of  thy  help '  cp  '  shield  of 
thy  salvation '  Ps  i83^t ;  '  submit  themselves  unto  thee '  IPs  66* 
cp  18**  8i^t;  'tread  on  their  high  places'  Am  4^^  jfj^j  jS  -^^  gW 
Job  9^t  cp  Deut  32^^  ig  ^314  pg  jgss^  These  general  affinities 
seem  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  'sayings'  have 
been  set  in  the  framework  of  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  psalm  ^  In 
this  view  the  title  receives  fresh  light,  while  the  incorporation 
into  E  becomes  slightly  less  secure.  The  description  of  Moses  as 
'  the  man  of  God '  may  have  been  added  when  the  '  sayings '  were 
enveloped  in  the  psalm. 

^  So  also  Steuernagel  Dwi  (Hdkomm)  193,  Bertholet  Deui  (Hd-Gomm)  104^ 
cp  Moore  Enc  BxH  109 1  *it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  fragments  of 
another  poem.'    Bertholet  thinks  it  should  be  set  beside  Hab  3  and  Ps  68. 


CHAPTER  XV 


CRITICISM    AND    ABCHAEOLOOT  * 


1.  Slowly,  and  for  ardent  spirits  far  too  slowly,  the  critical 
study  of  the  Hexateuch  has  been  passing  into  an  archaeological 
phase,  and  now  that  younger  men  are  coining  to  the  front  we  may 
expect  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  relation  between  archaeo* 
logy  and  literary  or  analytic  criticism.  To  give  the  lay-student 
a  clear  idea  of  this  relation  while  the  researches  of  the  few  special 
scholars  are  still  in  such  an  unfinished  state,  is  difiScult  in  the 
extreme.  The  great  want  of  those  who  aspire  to  become  special 
scholars  is  at  present  a  commentary  on  Genesis  in  which  the 
problems  which  are  now  emerging  are  treated  with  some  degree 
of  fullness  and  courage.  But  there  are  yery  good  reasons  why 
we  should  wait  a  little  longer  for  such  a  work,  and  chief  among 
these  reasons  is  one  which  will  also  justify  the  present  writer  in 
his  omission  of  many  interesting  subjects — viz  the  want  of  more 
carefully  tested  Assyriological  evidence. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  in  existence  a  number  of 
popular  works  summarizing  the  results  of  Assyriology,  ranging 
from  Mr  Ch  Edwards'  Witness  of  Assyria,  on  the  heterodox  side, 
to  Prof  A  H  Sayoe's  TTie  Higher  Oriiicism  and  the  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  But  very  few  of  these  works 
can  be  relied  upon^,  not  only  because  they  have  a  theological 
colour,  but  because  they  are  necessarily  based  on  transliterations 
and  translations  which  need  much  rectification.  My  disappoint- 
ment is  great  in  making  this  statement,  but  Prof  Sayce  will  fully 
bear  me  out  in  it,  for  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Semitio 
Section  of  the  Orientalists'  Congress  held  in  London  in  1892,  he 
expressly  affirmed  that  the  time  for  strictly  philological  treatment 
of  the  inscriptions  had  not  yet  come.  This  does  indeed  appear  to 
me  an  exaggeration,;  certainly,  other  special  scholars,  such  as 
Delitzsch,  Jensen^  and  Zimmem,  would  not  altogether  assent  to 

•  By  the  Rev  Prof  T  K  Cheyne  DD  D Litt 

^  Mr  Basil  T  A  Evetts'  New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  (he  Holy  Land  (London  : 
Cassell  and  Co,  1899)  is  probably  the  most  to  be  recommended  of  the  popular 
works  referred  to. 
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it.  It  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  many  meritorious 
Assyriological  books  are  now  antiquated,  and  that  works  based 
upon  them  (whether  critical  or  popular)  must  consequently  be 
pronounced  inadequate. 

2.  I  pass  at  once  to  the  narratives  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  man  in  Gen  1^2^.  From  each  of  the  three  scholars 
mentioned  above  we  have  translations  of  the  most  famous 
Babylonian  Creation-myths  ^  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trace 
minutely  the  coincidences  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  best- 
known  Hebrew  account,  or  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
there  is  a  historical  connexion  between  the  narrativea  The 
question  on  which  I  have  to  offer  some  suggestions  is  this,  Does 
the  discovery  of  a  Babylonian  cosmogony,  similar  in  form  to  the 
chief  Hebrew  cosmogony,  though  very  different  from  it  in  spirit, 
tend  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  conclusions  of  critical  students  of 
Genesis  ? 

(a)  One  conceivable  answer  is  this.  It  is  certain  from  the 
Amama  Tablets  ^  that  even  before  the  Egyptian  conquests  and  the 
rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  Babylonian  culture  had  spread  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Eeligious  myths  must  have 
travelled  to  Palestine  as  a  part  of  this  culture.  It  is,  therefore, 
intrinsically  probable  that  a  Babylonian  cosmogony  penetrated 
into  Canaan  before  the  fifteenth  century  b  c,  and  that  the  Israelites 
as  soon  as  they  became  settled  enough  borrowed  and  Hebraized 
this  story.  And  then  the  student  may  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  so-called  Priestly  Record,  which  contains  this  Hebraized 
Babylonian  story,  must  be  not  only  a  pre-exilic,  but  an  early 
pre-exilic  work. 

(iS)  The  author  of  this  inference,  however,  would  show  that  he 
was  a  very  inexperienced  critic.  The  more  closely  we  scrutinize 
the  story  in  Gen  i^~2^%  the  more  clearly  we  see  that  it  stands  at 
or  near  the  close  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  development  of 
imaginative  thought  on  the  origin  of  things.  When  the  Israelites 
adopted  from  their  Canaanitish  neighbours  the  tale  of  Creation 
which  the  latter  had  received  from  the  Babylonians  or  from  some 
people  in  close  contact  with  the  Babylonians,  they  certainly  did 
not  at  once  proceed  to  omit  the  most  interesting  details,  and  so 
deprive  it  of  almost  all  its  colour  and  intelligibility,  and  to  use  it 

*  Jensen  Die  Kosmclogie  der  Bahylonier  (1890)  pp  968-330 ;  Zimmem  in 
GunkeVs  ScMpJungund  Chaos  (1895)  pp  401-417  ;  and  Delitzsch  Daa  BabyloniseJU 
WeUseMpftmgaepoa  (1897). 

^  See  Eretts  New  Light  &o  pp  163-185. 
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as  a  means  of  illustrating  an  extremely  refined  idea  of  God,  and  of 
leading  up  to  an  advanced  theory  of  '  covenants.'  There  must 
have  been  earlier  Hebrew  forms  of  the  same  cosmogony,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  critic  to  find  out  ih  the  Old  Testament  itself 
any  traces  which  may  exist  of  such  earlier  forms.  So  that  the 
diflcovery  made  by  George  Smith  among  the  remains  of  Asanr- 
banipal's  library  is  no  death-blow  to  modem  criticism,  but 
a  friendly  message  to  critics  that  their  critical  theories  were  still 
too  simple,  and  needed  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  correspond  better 
to  the  complex  character  of  true  historic  development.  That  the 
Priestly  Record  is  a  very  late  work  is  all  the  more  certain  now 
that  we  have  the  great  Babylonian  '  Creation-epic'  A  particular 
critical  theory — viz  that  the  narrative  in  Oen  i  is  the  product  of 
the  reflexion  of  a  late  priestly  writer ' — is  no  doubt  refuted,  but 
this  theory  has  at  no  time  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
been  generally  accepted. 

8.  Omitting  the  story  of  Paradise  and  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
first  human  pair  from  this  happy  abode,  I  pass  on  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Deluge.  Translations  of  the  chief  Babylonian  Deluge- 
story,  recent  in  date  and  critical  in  character,  are  referred  to 
below  ^.  Again  I  have  to  ask.  Is  the  discovery  of  what  is  popu- 
larly but  incorrectly  known  as  ^the  Babylonian  Deluge-story' 
subversive  of  modern  critical  views  of  the  composition  of  the 
Hexateuch  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  treat  this  question  as  seriously 
as  the  similar  question  which  I  have  already,  as  I  hope,  answered. 
There  is  again  much  that  I  must  omit,  because  the  subject  is  so 
new  to  lay-students,  and  we  have  no  introductory  work  on  Genesis 
(Dillmann's  lately  translated  commentary  is  not  quite  satisfactory) 
which  will  take  them  into  the  heart  of  the  present  critical  prob- 
lems. In  the  case  of  the  Deluge-story,  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
should  possess  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  Deluge,  which  have 
been  worked  together  by  a  compiler — such  at  least  is  the  view  of 
critics.  The  main  narrative  comes  from  the  Priestly  Record  P, 
but  the  elements  introduced  from  the  Yahwist  J,  when  put 
together,  form  a  pretty  complete  narrative,  as  the  reader  of  this 
work  will  have  seen. 

(a)  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  student  may  answer  the 

"  Wellhausen  Prdegcmena  EDg  Transi  p  298. 

^  Paul  Haupt  in  Schrader*8  Di9  Keilinschriften  und  das  AUe  TeatamefUj  and 
edition  (1883)  pp  56-64  (not  in  Whitehouse's  translation)  ;  Jensen  Kosmoiogie 
pp  368-383 ;  Zimmern  in  Gunkel's  Sch&pfung  pp  433-428 ;  Muss-Amolt 
Biblical  World  iii  (1894)  pp  109  ff.    The  last  of  these  is  in  English. 
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above  question  thus.  The  account  assigned  by  critics  to  the 
Priestly  Record  is  so  strongly  Babylonian  in  character  that  we 
cannot  help  supposing  it  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Israelites 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Babylonians.  Granting  that 
religious  myths  were  a  part  of  the  culture  received  by  the 
Canaanites  from  the  Babylonians,  and  by  the  Israelites  from  the 
Canaanites,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  Record  containing 
the  principal  Hebrew  Deluge-story  was  an  early  pre-exilic  w<vk. 
This  is  not  quite  such  a  difficult  proposition  as  that  which  I  had 
to  dismiss  at  the  opening  of  this  discussion.  For  the  account 
taken  from  the  Priestly  Record  is  much  more  of  a  narrative  than 
the  cosmogony  in  Gen  I^-2*^  And  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  arguments  which  tend  to  show  that  the  framework  of  our 
chief  Deluge-story  is  artificial  cannot  be  refuted  simply  by  the 
discovery  that  that  Deluge-story  itself  has  strong  Babylonian 
affinities.  The  fact  that  the  Deluge-story  of  the  Priestly  Record 
leads  up  to  a  second  covenant  between  Gk>d  and  man  c^"^^  should 
of  itself  restrain  us  from  placing  the  composition  of  that  story  in 
its  present  form  early  in  Israelitish  history.  And  now  let  us  note 
this  circumstance.  The  Yahwistic  Deluge-story,  as  pres^ited  to 
us  by  the  compiler  referred  to  above,  begins  with  the  words, 
'  And  Yahweh  said  to  Noah,  Go  thou  with  all  thy  house  into  the 
ark '  7^.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  Yahwist's 
account  contained  information  on  all  these  points  on  which  at 
present  we  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  other  narrative,  and  not 
much  less  probable  that  on  all  these  points  the  Priestly  Writer 
was  really  himself  indebted  to  the  Yahwist.  There  is  much  more 
that  might  be  added.  But  it  must  suffice  to  say  here  with  regard 
both  to  the  Creation-  and  to  the  Deluge-stories  that  if  they  were 
in  circulation  in  early  pre-exilic  times  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  absence  of  any  direct  allusion  to  them  in  the  undoubted  pre- 
exilic  writings.  We  can  well  believe  that  they  were  told  and 
retold  in  certain  circles,  but  the  great  prophets,  and  the  historical 
writers  of  their  school,  appear  not  to  have  known  them,  at  any 
rate,  as  moralized  and  edifying  stories  to  which  they  could 
venture  to  refer. 

.  4.  To  make  the  above  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
periods  in  which  an  interest  in  Babylonian  myths  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  existed  among  the  Israelites.  The  first  is  the 
period  of  their  first  settlement  in  Canaan  (a  period  not  to  be 
computed  with  exactness).     The  second  is  that  of  David  and 
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Solomon.  The  former  king  not  improbably  had  as  his  secretary 
a  Babylonian,  or  at  any  rate  a  foreigner  who  had  been  trained 
in  Babylonian  culture  ' ;  the  latter  erected  at  Jerusalem  a  temple 
containing  sacred  objects  of  Babylonian  origin  \  The  third  is 
the  period  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  bc,  when  Aramean, 
Assyrian,  and  neo-Babylonian  influences  were,  as  it  appears, 
strongly  felt  in  Palestine  in  some  of  the  chief  departments  of 
life.  The  fourth  and  fifth  periods  are  the  exilic  and  post-exilic, 
when  a  revival  of  interest  in  mythology  appears  to  have  taken 
place  among  the  Jews  which  the  religious  authorities  could  to 
some  extent  neutralize  but  not  extinguish  ^  It  was  abundantly 
possible  for  stories  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Israelites  at  any  one 
of  these  periods,  and  if  taken  at  one  of  the  early  periods,  they 
might  easily  be  revived  and  amplified,  after  a  temporary  decline, 
at  one  of  the  later  periods.  There  is  evidence  enough,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion  ^,  to  refute  the  view  of  Dillmann  (in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis  and  elsewhere)  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Babylonian  accounts  of  the  origin  of  things  are  independent 
developments  of  «a  mythic  tradition  common  to  the  north-Semitic 
races. 

6.  We  may  now  proceed  to  ask  whether  the  personal  and  quasi- 
personal  names  contained  in  the  Priestly  Record  (Arphaxad  and 
Ammishaddai  are  two  notable  examples)  supply  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  that  Record.  The  question  has  been  treated  in  a  con- 
troversial spirit  by  Prof  Hommel  in  his  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition 
(1897),  who  returns  an  affirmative  answer.  Unfortunately  this 
scholar  is  sometimes  too  hasty  in  his  statements  respecting 
Assyriological  facts.  Instances  of  this  have  been  lately  produced 
by  the  Rev  C  H  W  Johns  •  and  Mr  L  W  King-^.  It  is  far  from 
my  thoughts  to  cast  stones  at  Prof  Hommel,  whose  real  disposition 
towards  critics  of  the  Hexateuch  I  know  to  be  more  genial  than 
readers  of  the  popular  book  referred  to  will  suppose.    But  till  the 

o  'Shavsha  was  scribe'  (M  'secretary')  i  Chron  iS^^  For  the  facts  on 
which  this  theory  is  based  see  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica  s  v  *  Shavsha.* 

^  See  Encyclopaedia  BibUca  s  vy  '  Sea,  Molten,'  *  Nehushtan.' 

^  Suggestive  remarks  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Stade.  The 
present  writer,  in  a  series  of  works,  has  indicated  some  of  the  ezegetical 
evidence  for  the  above  conclusion.  The  latest  and  fullest  source  of  informa- 
tion is  Gunkel's  Scfi&p/ung  und  Chaos  (1895).  See  also  the  Encyclopawiia  BiUica 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

^  It  is  willingly  admitted  that  only  in  a  commentary  could  this  opinion  be 
thoroughly  justified  to  those  who  take  the  opposite  view. 

•  *  Note  on  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition'  Expositor  Aug  1898  158-160. 

/  Letters  0/  Khammurabi  Introduction  xxviii  ff. 
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euneiform  and  the  Sdbaeam  epignphic  matcEial  has  been  moiv 
completelT  iiij»tered,  it  would  hare  been  better  to  abeiain  from 
basing  such  far-reaching  theories  opon  it,  thoo^  it  moat  be 
added,  that  even  aeoepting  all  the  alleged  evidenee,  it  proTea  but 
little.  On  this  and  other  groands  I  need  not  here  undertake  tlie 
large  task  of  examining  Prof  Honimel*8  statementa  in  detaiL  He 
has  certainly  given  a  fresh  stimnlos  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
sources  from  which  the  Priestly  Writer  drew — sources  which 
were  evidently  not  so  limited  as  earlier  critics  very  natunlly 
supposed.  This  is  title  enou^  to  highly  honourable  mention. 
But  it  must  be  plain  enou^  to  those  who  have  no  eontioTeraial 
bias  that  the  existence  of  some  ancient  material  does  not  pf€fve 
the  early  date  of  the  compilation  in  which  the  material  is  foond*. 
The  amount  of  late  material  (both  in  names  and  in  narratives) 
may  be  reduced,  but  even  so  there  will  renudn  superabundant 
evidence  of  the  recent  origin  of  this  great  introduction  to  the 
post-exilic  Church  History. 

6.  The  simplification  produced  in  critical  research  by  frankly 
rejecting  the  controversial  spirit  and  pressing  on  towards  truth  on 
strictly  critical  lines  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  dealing 
with  Oenesis  14. 

(a)  The  controversial  spirit  requires  us  to  take  up  one  of  two 
positions,  (i)  Qen  14  is  an  old  pre-exilic  document,  baaed  upon 
still  more  ancient  Canaanitish  archives,  and  thoroug^y  to  be 
trusted  for  what  it  tells  us  both  about  Abram  '  the  Hebrew  *  and 
about  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies,  and  (ii)  Gen  14 
is  from  beginning  to  end  a  pure  romance,  the  work  of  the  poet- 
exilic  period.  If  we  have  to  defend  the  former  view  we  shaU  of 
course  approach  any  primitive  Babylonian  documents  which  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  them  the 
names  of  the  kings  given  in  G^n  14,  in  connexion  with  events 
closely  resembling  those  described  in  the  Hebrew  writing.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  latter  view  be  our  thesis,  we  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  avoid  accepting  such  identifications  of  names  and  such 
a  parallelism  of  historical  narratives.  Hodem  critics  however — 
those  who  are  actually  working  on  these  subjects — are  not  con- 
troversialists ;  they  are  committed  to  neither  of  these  positions. 
Kittel  and  K()nig  may  hold  Gen  14  to  be  in  the  main  of  early 

"  See  G  B  Gray  *  The  Character  of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  Priestly  Code  ; 
a  Reply  to  Prof  Hommel '  J^a^pomtor  Sept  1897  173-190  ;  and  the  same  scholar's 
hook  StudieB  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names  (1896).  See  also  various  articles  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  BibUca, 
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pre-ezilic  origin;  WellhauseOy  Stade,  Meyer,  Eautzsch,  with  whom 
I  am  in  accord,  hold  it  to  be  a  post-exilic  Midrash.  But  though 
Kittel  recognizes  a  degree  of  historicity  in  the  narratiTe  which  is 
to  some  of  his  critical  brethren  startling  in  the  extreme,  he  fiilly 
admits  that  the  passage  relative  to  Melchizedek,  the  priest-king  of 
Salem,  has  been  ^  very  largely  worked  over  by  a  redactor'.'  And 
though  the  more  advanced  school  of  critics  thinks  the  narrative 
as  a  whole  to  be  unhistorical,  it  is  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
truth  (if  it  be  a  truth)  that  historical  names  and  even  historical 
events  had  come  down  to  the  late  writer  who  composed  the  quasi- 
historical  Midrash,  It  was  merely  a  working  hypothesis  which 
was  put  forward  by  E  Meyer^  in  1884  ^^^^  *  ^^®  *^^^  "^^^  inserted 
Oen  14  in  the  Pentateuch  had  obtained  in  Babylon  minute  infor- 
mation as  to  the  early  history  of  the  land/  It  is  open  to  any  one 
to  suppose  that,  not  only  myths,  but  names  and  events  of  remote 
historical  origin  had  come  down  to  the  later  Jews  ^,  and  also  that 
if  we  had  the  text  of  G^n  14  in  an  entirely  correct  form  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  the  rather  weak  criticism  which  has  been 
based  on  the  form  of  the  names  Bera,  Birsha,  Shinab,  Shemeber'. 
{0)  Critics,  then,  are  not  controversially  minded.  But  they  are 
on  that  account  all  the  more  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the 
primitive  history  of  Babylonia  and  Elam.  It  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  Biblical  archaeology,  and  therefore  on  the  researches  into  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament.  Anything  which  throws  light  on 
the  course  of  Israelitish  and  indeed  of  Ganaanitish  history,  and  on 
the  early  traditional  material  which  the  Israelitish  narratives  may 
have  used,  is  welcome  to  them.  Let  us  then  ask,  what  confimuw 
tion  is  given  by  Babylonian  inscriptions  to  the  view  that  the 
author  of  Gen  14  used  traditional  material  ?  Putting  aside  for  the 
present  Father  Scheil's  recent  discovery  (as  it  at  first  appeared  to 
be),  we  may  safely  affirm  so  much  as  thi&  In  the  twenty-third 
century  bc  a  king  of  Elam  named  Kudur-nanhundi,  ravaged 
southern  Babylonia.     Kudur-mabug  is   the   name   of   another 


A  Gesehiehte  der  Hehrder  (1888)  i  p  163  ;  English  Translation  i  179. 

^  Otsehichte  des  AUerthums  i  166. 

^  This  consideration  renders  it  possible  to  hold  that  '  Nimrod '  is  realljr 
a  corruption  of  the  name  Nazi-marattaS,  a  conquering  Babylonian  king  of  tho 
Kassite  dynasty.  That  the  writer  of  Gen  14  used  an  old  native  Palestinian 
tradition,  or  rather  elements  of  such  a  tradition,  is  the  view  of  Lehmann  ZwH 
Hatqrtprobleme  der  altoriental  Chronologie  (1898)  p  84.  Lehmann  accepts  all  the 
equations,  Amraphel  ^  Q^^^^^^^iy  Ariooh  ■■  Eri-Aku,  Tidal  ■■  Tad(|ula^ 
Ohedorlaomer  -*  Kudur-nu^-gamar. 

'  See  articles  in  Enqfdcpaedia  Bibliea. 
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Elamite  prince  who  somewhat  later  conquered  the  old  kingdom 
of  Larsa  (probably  the  Ellasar  of  Oen  14),  which  was  supreme 
over  south  and  central  Babylonia.  The  name  Kudur-lagamar  has 
not  been  found,  but  Lagamaifu)  occurs  as  the  name  of  an  Elamite 
deity.  Arioch  seems  to  be  Eri-aku  (otherwise  called  Bim-ain), 
king  of  Larsa,  and  son  of  Kudur-mabug.  Whether  in  a  yexy 
remote  period  Canaan  as  well  as  Babylonia  fell  under  the  Elamite 
rule,  we  cannot  say,  the  alleged  evidence  being  inadequata  It 
seems,  however,  not  an  improbable  view.  It  is  also  plausible  to 
identify  the  name  Amraphel  with  the  name  Hammurabi  But  if 
Shinar  is,  as  Schrader  holds  ^  a  Hebraized  form  of  §umer, 
Amraphel  (Hammurabi)  was  not  king  of  Shinar  till  he  had  put 
down  the  Elamite  rule  in  Babylonia.  But  then  it  became  im- 
possible for  an  alliance  to  exist  between  Amraphel  and  AtiocIl 
Tidal  remains  a  mystery ;  Gbyim  (in  the  phrase  '  king  of  nations^* 
fnelek  go^m)  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  a  name,  possibly  of  Ghiti 
or  Kuti,  a  people  of  whom  Prof  Hommel  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  say  in  his  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition, 

(y)  A  sensation  was  caused  in  1896  by  Father  Scheil's  report  ^ 
that  he  had  discovered  a  mention  of  Chedorlaomer  in  a  text  in 
the  Constantinople  Museum*  The  name  was  read  by  this  scholar 
Ku-dur4a-a'g-ga-mar ;  it  occurred  in  a  letter  from  Hammurabi 
king  of  Babylon  to  Sin-idinnam  king  of  Larsa.  Unfortunately 
the  passage  rendered  by  Fathbr  Scheil  *  on  the  day  of  (the  defiaat 
of)  Kudurlagamar'  is,  according  to  Mr  L  W  King,  only  capable 
of  being  translated  'the  troops  under  the  command  of  Liubsamar.' 
The  letter  of  Hammurabi  is  quite  as  interesting  historically  as 
Father  Scheil  represents,  but  not  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
a  mention  of  Chedorlaomer.  Mr  T  G  Pinches  had  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  found  a  cuneiform  tablet  in  the  British  Museum 
which  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  names  of  no  less  than  three 
of  the  kings  mentioned  in  Gen  14,  viz  Kudur-lagamar  or  Chedor> 
laomer,  Eri-aku  or  Arioch,  and  Tudfyula  or  Tidal  \  It  is  true,  the 
date  was  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  b  c,  but  it  might  be 
conjectured  that  the  inscription  was  copied  from  one  made  in  the 
primitive  period.  Schrader^  inclined  to  agree  with  Pinches  in 
the  reading  and  identification  of  the  names,  but  the  uncertainty 

•  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  &c  (edited  by  Wliitehouse)  i  103  f. 

^  See  Recueil  de  Travaux  (edited  by  Maspero)  xiy  4  ff,  and  cp  Hommel  Ane 
Heb  Trad  pp  173-180. 

*  Paper  before  the  Victoria  Institute,  Jan  ao,  1896. 

^  SiPBungsbericMe  der  Akad  der  Wisaenachqften  (Berlin  1895)  No  XLL 
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of  the  identificationB  could  not  be  denied.  It  was  hot  Eii^a^ 
but  Eri*[E]aku  and  Eri-Eku  (or  -EkQa)  which  ooeuned,  and  the 
name  identified  with  Chedorlaomer  was  not  read  with  perfect 
certainty.  Mr  L  W  King  reads  the  Utter  name  Ku-dur-ku-mal 
and  Ku-dur-ku-kti-mal,  and,  while  admitting  that  this  personage 
is  caHed  a  king  of  Elam,  finds  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Hammurabi  All  Biblical  critics  will  be  dis- 
appointed at  this  result.  The  larger  the  traditional  element  iii 
Gen  14,  a  document  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  an  editor,  the  better  they  will  be  pleased.  But  ai^>earBnceS 
are  very  much  against  the  view  that  Eittel's  theory  of  a  narrative 
derived  from  CanaanitiBh  archiyes  can  stand.  There  may  possibly 
have  been  a  dim  tradition  of  an  Elamite  invasion  of  Canaan,  but 
we  can  lay  no  stress  on  details,  and  the  historical  character  of 
Abraham,  and  much  more,  of  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  (or 
Shiloh?),  remains  unproved. 

Hr  King,  whose  important  work.  The  Letters  and  Inseriptkms  of 
Khammurdbif  only  lies  before  me  in  part,  does  not  claim  the  dis- 
tinction (for  as  such  it  may  be  justly  viewed)  of  being  a  Biblical 
critic ;  he  does  not  wield  the  two-edged  sword  which  Schrader,  at 
any  rate  formerly,  could  wield.  But  his  testimony  to  facts  is  all 
the  more  valuable,  whether  it  happens  to  make  for  or  against  any 
of  the  current  theories. 

With  some  regret  I  pass  over  the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
story  of  Joseph.  To  deal  with  them  properly,  I  should  need  to  be 
able  to  refer  the  reader  to  some  commentator,  keener  in  criticism 
and  more  deeply  interested  in  archaeology,  than  Dillmann.  But 
I  may  at  least  ^record  the  opinion  that  archaeological  (Egyptian) 
evidence  favours  the  view  that  that  fascinating  story  continued  to 
be  worked  over  and  revised  rather  late  in  the  pre-exilic  period. 
Hy  next  halt  must  be  made  at  the  Exodus. 

7,  It  must  unfortunately  be  admitted  that  we  have  as  yet  no 
external  information  which  throws  light  on  the  triple  Hebrew 
tradition  of  the  Exodus  given  by  the  Yahwist  J,  the  Elohist  E, 
and  the  Priestly  Writer  P.  An  Egyptian  account  is  indeed  given 
in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  (Jos  c  Ap  i  26  f),  but  we  can  hardly 
help  observing  in  it  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  it 
is  a  reasonable  view  of  E  Meyer '  that  Hanetho  has  confounded 
Hoses  with  the  reforming  or  heretical  king  commonly  known  as 
Khu-en-aten  (Amenhotep  IV).  The  famous  'Israel-stel^'  discovered 

«  QtKhichU  du  JUgrOiumM  i  970  §  aa6w 
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by  Mr  Flmders  Petrie.  creates  freeh  difficulties  for  the 
critic,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  question.  Can  we  detect  early 
traditional  material  in  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  J,  S, 
and  P?  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  the  description 
given  by  the  eminent  discoverer  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  'the  ruthless  Merenptah'  inscribed  a  noble  slab  of  black 
syenite  with  a  long  semi-poetical  semi-historical  composition '• 
We  have  now  Spiegelberg^s  translation  of  this  ^Triumphal  S<nig^/ 
The  passage  relating  to  Israel  runs  thus,  '  Devastated  is  Tehenu, 
Kheta  is  quieted,  led  away  is  Askelon,  taken  is  Geezer,  Yenoam  is 
brought  to  nought,  the  people  of  Israel  is  laid  waste — ^their  crc^ 
are  not,  Ehor  (Palestine)  has  become  as  a  widow  for  Egypt^  all 
lands  together — ^they  are  in  peace.' 

Moreover  in  1885  and  again  in  1891,  M  NavQle  could  con* 
fidently  maintain  that  his  researches  at  Tell  el-Maskhutah  and 
elsewhere  had  brought  strong  confirmation  to  the  view  (which  is 
certainly  at  first  sight  a  natural  one)  that  the  statement  in  Ex  i^^ 
is  strictly  correct,  that  the  Israelites  were  in  Eg3rpt,  that  they 
were  oppressed  under  Bameses  II,  and  escaped  from  Egypt  under 
Merenptah  ^  This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  what  we  read 
on  the  stel6  of  the  latter  king.  Hypotheses  to  reconcile  the 
inscription  with  the  current  view  can  easily  be  and  have  been 
formed.  But  clearly  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  archaeo- 
logical discovery  has  revealed  to  us  the  traditional  facts  which, 
when  coloured  and  reshaped  by  gifted  Hebrew  writers,  became 
the  narratives  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  A  shock — doubt- 
less a  wholesome  shock — ^has  been  given  by  this  discovery  to  all 
students  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  but  the  shock  is  less  painfully  felt 
by  those  who  have  adopted  the  methods  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism  than  by  those  whose  main  object  is  to  prove  the  his- 
torical trustworthiness  at  all  points  of  the  Hebrew  narratives. 

8.  It  is  not  the  present  writer's  object  to  discuss  the  points  of 
historical  criticism  which  naturally  arise  to  the  mind  in  this 
connexion,  the  work  to  which  this  chapter  belongs  being  of  the 
nature  of  Prolegomena  to  historical  criticism,  and  not  a  specimen 
of  that  criticism,  which  may,  we  hope,  some  day  arise  out  of  this 
and  kindred  works  on  English  soil.  The  only  question  which 
may  fairly  be  asked  here  is  a  literary  one.    Is  it  possible  that 

*  See  '  Egypt  and  Israel  *  Omtemporary  Review  May  1896. 

^  Flinders  Petrie  Six  Temples  cU  Thebes  chap  ix,  by  W  Spiegelberg  ( 1897). 

*  See  Naville  The  Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodw  (Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  1885)  ;  BowU  of  the  Exodus  (Victoria  Institute,  1891). 
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Lieblein's  view  may  not  be  witibout  a  certain  element  of  truth, 
and  that  an  old  Hebrew  tradition  of  the  Exodus  was  modified 
and  expanded  in  the  time  of  Bameses  II,  when  the  political  and 
social  influence  of  Egypt  was  predominant  in  Syria'?  That  the 
story  of  Joseph  was  thus  modified  at  a  still  later  date  is  certainly 
a  not  improbable  view.  And  did  that  old  Hebrew  tradition  mean 
by  Mizrim  ^  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  the  North  Arabian  region 
known,  as  Winckler  has  proved,  by  the  same  name? 

The  object  of  this  chapter  has  now  been  attained*  The  points 
in  which  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  is  affected  by 
archaeology  have  been  referred  to,  so  for  as  this  is  possible  in  the 
absence  of  a  thoroughly  adequate  commentary  on  this  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  literature.  A  complete  conspectus  of  the  facts 
of  archaeology,  which  bear  not  only  on  questions  of  the  analysis 
and  the  date  of  documents,  but  on  the  credibility  of  the  facts 
related  in  the  documents,  has  been  given  by  Dr  Driver  in  his 
contribution  to  Authority  and  Archaeoloffyf  Sacred  and  Projane^ 
edited  by  David  G  Hogarth  (London,  1899).  On  the  critical  value 
of  these  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  historical  critic  of  the 
Old  Testament,  no  generally  satisfactory  answer  can  at  present  be 
given,  for  the  reason  that  all  our  theories  are  now  going  into  the 
crucible,  and  a  consensus  of  opinion  such  as  Prof  Kautzsch 
attempts  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  to  present  to  the  non- 
expert in  his  Outlines  of  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
(London,  1898)  will  have  to  be  postponed  to  the  future.  Some  of 
those  who  write  on  this  subject  in  the  periodical  literature  have 
failed,  one  may  venture  to  think,  to  realize  this  feust.  No  one 
who  has  himself  done  any  original  work  in  Hexateuch  criticism, 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  condition  of  ultimate  success  is  holding 
loosely  to  previous  critical  theories.  No  dogmatic  utterances  on 
the  subject  of  this  essay  as  a  whole  are  justifiable,  and  it  is  no 
credit  to  a  writer  if  he  has  no  considerable  changes  to  make  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  book,  provided  of  course  that  there  has 
been  time  to  make  them.  The  present  writer  ventures  to  hope 
that  when  he  next  surveys  the  historical  problems  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch, he  may  have  some  not  unimportant  changes  to  make  in 
the  preceding  sketch.     In  the  meantime  he  would  reconmiend 

^  '  L*£xode  des  H^breux  '  Proceedings  of  the  Society  qf  BiUiedl  ArchaeUoffy  xx 
(1898)  pp  277  flf. 

^  AUorienkUixhe  Forschungen  i  pp  241  ff ;  Mufri,  Afetu^^  Afa'tti,  Parts  I  and  II 
(Berlin  1898)  (Mittheilungen  der  Yorderasiatischen  Qeeellschaft).  Cp.ffncycio- 
paedia  BMica  8  y  '  Mizraim.' 
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to  all  readers  of  German  Gunkel's  new  commentary  on  Oeneaifl^ 
both  for  what  this  progressiye  scholar  saya^  and  still  more  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  says  it.  Gunkel  has  not  indeed  gone  de^y 
enough  into  the  all-important  preliminary  question  of  the  state 
of  the  text,  and  his  conclusions  may  be  often  disappointing ;  but 
he  lores  archaeology^  and  even  more  the  history  of  religious 
belie£  A  series  of  articles  from 'Cainites' and 'Creation 'onwards 
in  the  EfiqfcUi/paedia  BibUoa  (especially  the  second  part  in  tdIs  iii 
and  ir)  will  show  how  the  author  of  the  present  chapter  under- 
stands the  principles  and  the  method  proper  to  the  new  stage  of 
inquiry  which  appears  to  synchronize  with  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  (see  eg  'Paradise,'  'Sodom  and  Gomorrah *)• 
The  questions  before  us  are  becoming  further  complicated,  but  no 
brare  scholar  will  shrink  from  the  tasks  thus  imposed  upon  him* 
The  collaboration,  in  certain  archaeological  articles,  of  eminent 
Orientalists  such  as  Tiele  (now  deceased)  and  Zimmem,  of  unim- 
peached  fidelity  to  critical  and  historical  principles,  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  behalf  of  this  Encyclopaedia.  The  '  archaeological 
argument'  is  certainly  further  developed  through  the 
assistance  of  these  scholars. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  X7NION  OF  THE  DOCUKENTS 

If  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  different  documents  of  varying 
age,  is  it  possible  to  determine  the  process  by  which  they  were 
combined  ?  And  how  far  do  the  traces  of  this  process  support  or 
impair  the  view  of  the  origins  of  the  constituent  sources  which 
has  been  expounded  in  the  foregoing  Introduction  ?  Some  brief 
answer  must  be  given  to  these  questions.  Did  the  documents 
remain  separate  till  their  final  union,  or,  if  not,  in  what  order 
were  they  amalgamated  ?  The  inquiry  has  been  answered  along 
opposite  lines  according  to  the  main  division  between  the  critical 
schools  founded  on  divergent  conceptions  of  the  age  and  signifi* 
cance  of  the  Priestly  Code.  And  within  these  groups  other 
modifications  display  themselves  from  time  to  time^  so  that 
a  nimiber  of  schemes  may  be  suggested,  each  having  some  kind 
of  justification^.  The  following  outline  only  attempts  to  indicate 
the  main  stages  of  what  was  probably  a  long  and  intricate  labour 
conducted  by  unknown  hands  through  many  centuries.  It  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  the  documents  which  were  the  first  to 
be  produced,  J  and  E,  were  also  the  first  to  be  united. 

I.  A  number  of  passages  indicate  the  activity  of  the  harmonist 
(or  redactor  Bi**)  who  combined  the  early  narratives  of  J  and  E  into 
the  prophetic  history  of  Israel's  ancestry. 

(o)  The  wider  scope  of  J's  early  history,  and  perhaps  its  greater 
age,  naturally  secured  it  precedence  in  the  opening  records,  and  if 
E  does  not  enter  the  story  till  the  age  of  Abraham  (chap  XII  §  I 
p  200)  the  function  of  W  will  find  its  first  occasions  there.  Thus 
in  Gen  i6^«  the  story  appears  to  have  received  two  independent 

*  For  convenience  of  representation  the  dififerent  prooesBes  described  below 
may  be  expressed  in  notation  thus :  J  +  E,  the  union  of  J  and  B,  resulting  in 
the  combined  document  JE  :  JE  +  D,  the  further  combination  of  JE  with  D 
producing  the  Law-book  of  the  Restoration  JED  :  JED  +  F,  the  amalgama- 
tion with  Ezra's  Code,  forming  our  Pentateuch,  designated  JEDF.  But  this 
result  might  be  reached  by  other  methods :  thus  if  F  took  shape  first,  its 
union  with  J  and  E  or  JE  would  yield  FJE,  and  the  subsequent  inoorpora* 
lion  of  D  would  produce  FJED.  Or  the  process  might  be  conceived  as 
J  +  E  +  DbJED,  &c. 
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inaertiona.  The  promise  of  the  multiplication  of  Hagar^s  seed  ^® 
prematurely  anticipates  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
in  ^^,  while  in  form  and  language  it  resembles  another  addition 
^\  But  in  i6^  Hagar  is  enjoined  to  return  to  her  mistress  and 
submit  to  her  harshness.  Yet  the  description  of  Tshmael  in  "•  is 
certainly  not  founded  on  the  assumption  that  he  will  be  brought 
up  in  Abram's  tent  Why  then  should  Hagar  be  sent  back? 
Plainly  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  E's  story  of  her  ezpnl8u>n 
in  21^*  •^  At  the  close  of  E's  story  of  Abimelech's  intended 
marriage  with  Sarah  20,  the  Yahwist  editor  has  felt  it  needful  to 
supply  an  explanation  ^  of  the  statements  made  in  ^^*  The 
explanation  is  obvious  enough,  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  was 
not  part  of  E's  original  story,  and  was  added  by  the  harmonist. 
By  similar  devices  26^^  ^*  room  is  found  for  a  second  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  Beer-sheba.  In  22^*"**  26'^*  32"  the 
compiler  has  connected  together  a  series  of  prophetic  promises 
of  Israel's  future  greatness.  The  method  of  fusing  the  two 
documents,  however,  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  one  narrative  is  shorn  clean  away  to  make  room  for  the 
Corresponding  account  of  the  other,  the  narrative  of  Abraham's 
migration  20^^  having  been  removed  from  E  to  make  room  for 
that  of  3  12^*  •«  Sometimes  the  two  are  blended  into  one,  as  in 
the  accounts  of  the  theophany  at  Bethel  28^^-  •,  or  the  births  of 
Jacob's  sons.  In  the  treatment  of  the  three  great  patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  B^**  appears  to  take  the  narrative  of  J 
for  his  base,  and  only  to  introduce  appropriate  supplemental 
sections  from  E.  On  the  other  hand,  in  relating  the  fortunes  of 
Joseph,  the  more  copious  materials  supplied  from  Ephraim  led  to 
a  reversal  of  this  method,  and  in  40-41^  the  main  narrative  is 
drawn  from  E  with  occasional  brief  insertions  (eg  in  40^^  41^^) 
founded  on  a  corresponding  account  in  J.  The  amalgamation  of 
J  and  E  did  not  prevent  the  combined  document  from  receiving 
further  additions,  and  it  has  been  already  argued  that  i2^^~^^  is 
a  secondary  passage  in  J  probably  later  in  date  than  either  of  the 
narratives  in  20  or  26  (cp  chap  XI  §  6/3  p  197).  The  following  are 
the  most  important  in  Gen  (cp  Hex  ii),  13^*-"  1512-15  i6».  i8"-i» 
22^-33»  20I8  22U  ?  16-18  25«  26^**  ^^'^  ^*  ^«  3!^  ^'^^-'^^  37^*"^"^  (Quukel 
adds  26^*  2fift  28^*  46^**^  So^**^)-    Whether  such  passages  were  all 

'  Thus  the  original  comprised  ^  *  ^^.  •.  The  promise  in  ^^  seems  an  inde- 
pendent addition  and  has  affinities  with  *•  in  13^*"",  itself  secondary  (see 
Hex  ii).  The  threefold  repetition  of  the  formida  <  And  the  angel  of  Yahweh 
said  unto  her'  >  ^^  ^^  now  finds  a  simple  explanation. 
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the  work  of  B  himself  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  decide: 
nothing  hinders  the  supposition  that  some  of  them  were  inserted 
gradually,  as  part  of  the  general  literary  growth  of  the  whole. 
It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  their  phraseology  falls  entirely 
within  the  range  of  the  characteristic  style  of  JE :  they  assume 
that  knowledge  of  the  name  Yahweh  which  E  practically  disowns 
and  P  formally  denies :  while  their  prophetic  outlook  emphasizes 
the  greatness  of  Israel's  destiny  and  the  condescension  of  the 
divine  choice  ^  In  both  these  aspects  B'*  is  wholly  independent 
of  P,  a  consideration  which  is  highly  unfavourable  to  Dillmann's 
view  that  the  editorial  process  began  with  the  union  of  P  J 
and  £^ 

(/3)  The  narratives  of  the  Mosaic  age  undoubtedly  present  many 
complicated  phenomena,  so  that  the  exact  amount  of  the  share  of 
B^*  in  the  production  of  the  present  text  cannot  be  specified  with 
any  certainty.  The  presumption  established  by  his  treatment  of 
the  patriarchal  traditions  seems,  however,  to  be  justified  by  the 
analysis.  He  did  not,  according  to  these  results,  found  a  new 
narrative  on  the  basis  of  older  materials,  he  followed  his  previous 
method  and  contented  himself  with  the  simple  reproduction  of 
his  soiurces  in  continuous  union.  The  curious  irregiilarities  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  divine  name  in  sections  independently 
ascribed  to  E,  at  once,  however,  suggest  further  problems.  Did 
E  continue  to  use  the  name  Elohim  even  after  recording  the 
revelation  in  Ex  3,  and  has  B  sometimes  altered  it  and  some* 
times  left  it  unchanged"?  Again,  to  whom  are  due  the  ex- 
pansions, the  hortatory  additions,  the  lists  of  nations,  and  other 
similar  passages,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  either  J  or  E^?  The  earlier  narratives  contain,  no  doubt, 
occasional  touches  due  to  the  editorial  combination  cp  Ex  3^^-  4^^^ 
i8^~^  &c.  But  the  recital  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  intelligible, 
and  does  not  show  any  serious  traces  of  dislocation.     On  the 

'  Thus  compare  Qen  aa^^u  ^th  other  similar  passages :  ^*  '  By  myself 
have  I  sworn '  Ex  ga^'*  ;  '  oracle '  or  '  uti«rance  of  Tahweh '  Num  14''  a4'* 
^•* ;  '  because '  Deut  i'*  Josh  14^^*  ;  notice  the  aggregation  in  ^^,  with  the 
double  comparison  to  the  stars  of  the  sky  and  the  sand  on  the  shore  :  in  ^* 
the  'families'  of  la'  have  become  'nations,'  while  ya3  has  been  changed 
into  yunn  cp  a6**  :  '  because '  a6**. 

^  Cp  NDJ  675.  Dillmann*s  chief  object  is  to  determine  whether  P  was 
incorporated  in  JSD  or  D  in  F JS.  As  his  result  depends  almost  wholly 
on  some  peculiar  phenomena  of  Joshua,  further  argument  may  be  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  that  book  in  chap  XYIL 

"  Cp  chap  XII  §  6d  (i)  p  aaa. 

^  Cp  chap  XI  §  67  p  i97«. 
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other  luoicl,  the  Sinai^Horeb  scenes  m  19-04  and  3»-34  hsf« 
andergone  more  than  one  series  of  truispositions  and  altenilioD% 
on  their  way  to  th«r  pitissnt  form.  Some  recent  coigectavaB  wn 
diseussed  in  chap  XT!  p  2101*:  it  most  soffios  at  pwsont  to  point 
to  the  indications  of  harmonizing  activity  in  the  ti#o  sets  cf 
Covenant-words  in  23  and  34  amte  p  ao6* ;  to  the  additioos  to  flia 
story  of  the  great  apostasy  in  32,  and  to  the  changes  in  order 
which  have  probably  taken  phM»  between  33^^  and  34*.  The 
original  JB  no  doubt  contained  accounts  of  the  preparation  of  tibe 
Tent  of  Meeting  and  the  sacred  ark  which  have  been  eliminated 
to  make  vray  for  P's  elaborate  description  25-31^^:  while  Uie  act 
of  religious  devotion  by  which  Israel  sought  to  provide  material 
for  the  sanctuary  has  been  editorially  converted  into  a  punish- 
ment for  its  crime  against  Yahweh  33^.  In  the  events  of  the 
march  the  hand  of  B^  or  of  J*  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  Num 
I4^^~^  with  its  quotation  in  ^^*  from  £x  34* ;  but  the  aecoiint  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Trans-jordanic  country  has  probably  sofFered 
little  modification  beyond  the  actual  process  of  blending  the  two 
sources,  which  may  be  followed  through  the  Balaam  story  to  the 
death  of  Moses  \  As  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  so  in  the 
traditions  and  laws  of  the  Mosaic  age,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  B^  viras  acquainted  with  P  is  not  fiivourable  to  the 
view  that  P  was  united  with  JE  before  D.  On  that  hypothesis 
how  can  D's  use  of  the  opening  of  Ex  34  in  Deut  lo^-  •  be  ex- 
plained (cp  cmie  p  183)  ?  Why  should  D  build  upon  a  statement 
which  had  been  entirely  set  aside  by  the  fuller  and  more  explicit 
accounts  of  P  ?  If  the  author  of  Deut  lo^*  •  made  use  of  a  form 
of  E  no  longer  extant,  and  ignored  P,  may  it  not  be  safely 
inferred  that  the  combination  PJE  did  not  exist?  A  similar 
argument  has  been  already  founded  (ante  p  120)  on  D's  citation  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  without  Korah  Deut  11^  ct  Num  16^. 

(y)  Did  D,  however,  possess  JE  or  only  J  and  E  in  separation  ? 
Had  the  union  of  J  and  E  taken  place  before  the  discovery  of  the 
'  book  of  the  law '  ?  In  other  words,  at  what  date  were  J  and  E 
combined  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  somewhat 
delicate  considerations,  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  D  to  the 
previous  documents.  It  has  been  already  demonstrated  that  D 
rested  in  general  terms  upon  JE  (cp  chap  IX  i  §§  1-2),  but  the 
inquiry  whether  J  and  E  were  still  separate  or  already  united, 

«  The  overthrow  of  Og  king  of  Bashan  Num  ai"-^*  is  a  later  insertion, 
baaed  on  Deut  3^'  •  • 
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was  left  undetermined  On  the  one  hand  D's  inTariahle  use  of 
the  name  Horeb  in  preference  to  Sinai  allied  him  with  £  rather 
than  J;  and  his  employment  of  the  laws  now  standing  in  E's 
'Judgement-book'  supplied  another  strong  link  of  connexion. 
On  the  other  hand  the  repeated  allusions  to  the  'oath  which 
Yahweh  sware  to  the  fathers '  provided  an  equally  clear  reference 
to  a  characteristic  incident  of  J.  But  these  and  similar  instances 
are  not  decisive.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  show  whether  the 
documents  from  which  they  were  derived  were  still  distinct,  or 
had  already  undergone  amalgamation.  Kuenen,  accordingly,  still 
maintained  that  the  author  of  Deut  5-26  need  only  be  supposed 
to  have  used  the  separate  sources,  J  and  E,  the  latter  in  a  revised 
Judean  edition  ^  The  case  can  only  be  decided  if  clear  evidence 
can  be  produced  proving  D  to  have  been  acquainted  with  their 
combined  form.  The  code  in  12-26  cannot  be  said  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  problem,  for  the  affinities  of  the  laws  are  independent 
of  their  exact  position  in  the  present  arrangement  of  JB.  But  the 
homilies  in  5-1 1  contain  allusions  which,  no  less  than  those  in 
1-3,  imply  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  and  language  of  the 
redactor.  Thus  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  con* 
nexion  between  the  following  passages,  the  first  of  which  is 
ascribed  unanimously  to  R^* : — 


Qm 

aa^t  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith 
Yahw^,  .  .  .  I'^that  in  blessing,  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars 
of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which 
is  upon  the  sea  shore  .  .  .  ^^  And  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 


a6'^  Unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  all  these  lands,  and  I  will 
establish  the  oath  which  I  sware 
unto  Abraham  thy  father :  ^  and  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  wiU  give  unto  thy 
seed  all  these  lands ;  and  in  thy  seed 
shaU  all  the  nations  of 'the  earth  be 
4>lessed. 


Ex 

33^'  Bemember  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Israel,  thy  servants,  to  whonx 
thou  swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and 
saidst  unto  them,  I  will  multiply 
your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of 
will  I  give  unto  your  seed,  and  they 
shall  inherit  it  for  ever. 

i^°  Yahweh  your  God  hath  multi« 
plied  you,  anc^  behold,  ye  are  this 
day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multi« 
tude. 

10''  Yahweh  thy  God  hath  made 
thee  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude. 


The  language  of  Deuteronomy  is  obviously  a  homiletic  allusion 
to  the  older  promise :  and  while  the  first  passage  occurs  in  the 

^  Hex  253.    But  he  admitted  that  Deut  1-4  presupposed  JE,  for  Deut  i*>  • 
draws  from  both  £x  18  and  Num  iz*~^*  (see  Hex  ii). 
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historical  epitome  1-4^  already  assigned  to  another  hand  ante 
P  ^55^  ^\  ^®  second  belongs  to  the  group  of  hortatory  discourses 
6-1 1  immediately  preceding  the  laws.  The  conclusion  thus 
suggested  is  reinforced  by  an  examination  of  D's  use  of  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Ex  32^^.  In  its  present  place  in  the 
narrative  of  JE  it  occurs  as  the  final  entreaty  of  Moses  to  dissuade 
Yahweh  from  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  apostate  Israelites* 
The  whole  passage  ^"^^  bears  strong  marks  of  being  an  addition 
by  the  expander'*  But  it  was  certainly  known  to  the  author  of 
Deut  912-1*. 


Ex  3a 

^  And  Tahweh  spake  onto  Moses, 
Go,  get  thee  down;  for  thy  people, 
which  thou  brou^test  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Bgypt,  have  corrupted  them- 
selyes  :  '  they  have  turned  aside 
quicJcIy  out  of  the  way  which  I  com- 
manded them :  they  have  made  them 
a  molten  calf,  and  have  worshipped 
it,  and  have  sacrificed  unto  it,  and 
said,  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  *  And  Tahweh  said 
onto  Moses,  I  have  seen  this  people, 
and,  behold,  it  is  a  stii&iecked  people : 
^now  therefore  let  me  alone,  that 
my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them, 
and  that  I  may  consume  them :  and 
I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  na- 
tion .  . . 

^And  Moses  turned,  and  went 
down  from  the  mount. 


Ikut  9 

^'  And  Tahweh  said  unto  me. 
Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly  from 
hence ;  for  thy  people  which  thou 
hast  brought  forth  out  of  ISgypt 
have  corrupted  themselves ;  they  are 
quickly  turned  aside  out  of  the  way 
which  I  commanded  them ;  they 
have  made  them  a  molten  image. 
^And^  Tahweh  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and^ 
behold,  it  is  a  stiffiiecked  people : 
**  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy 
them,  and  blot  out  their  name  lh>m 
under  heaven  :  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  nation  mightier  and  greater 
than  they. 


^  So  I   turned,  and  came  down 
I  from  the  mount. 


^  In  the  sequel  of  the  story  ^^'^  Moses  seems  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
discovery  of  the  apostasy.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  actual  spectacle 
of  it  should  have  aroused  a  wrath  before  unrealized ;  but,  as  Bacon  has 
observed,  Hhe  fact  remains  that  ^^^^  would  be  a  great  deal  simpler  and 
more  intelligible  if  ^~^^  had  not  preceded.'  The  intercession  in  ^^*  is  marked 
by  special  J  phrases,  e  g  ' face  of  the  ground'  '40  '  repent '  (of  Tahweh)  ^  'ao% 
but  as  it  refers  in  ^  to  a  supplemental  passage  in  Qen  99^*  it  must  be  assigned 
to  the  harmonist  (unless  with  Bacon  ^  be  ascribed  to  a  subsequent  hand,  in 
which  case  the  rest  might  be  derived  from  J).  But  the  entire  colloquy  is 
parallel  in  style  and  thought  to  another  in  Num  14^*  • ,  where  again  there 
seem  traces  of  later  adaptation  as  ^^'  quotes  £x  34^  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
^"^^  is  here  treated  as  continuous  (Holzinger,  Hd-CSomm,  curtly  dismisses  it  as 
'an  insertion.'  Baentsch,  Hdkomm,  strangely  assigns  it  to  ID*).  The  intro- 
duction to  it  is  found  in  ^* ,  which  has  apparently  replaced  tiie  account  of 
the  conclusion  of  Moses*  stay  in  the  mount  preceding  his  descent  ^.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  *  which  seems  to  make  a  fresh  start  is  omitted  by  (8. 
Steuernagel,  LevU  33,  ingeniously  supposes  that  it  has  been  introduced  here 
from  Deut  9" ;  but  in  his  introduction  to  Lewt  he  boldly  declares  Ex  39^"'^ 
a  Deuteronomic  insertion  (p  xxix)  and  ^^~^  another  Deuteronomic  addition 
(pxxx). 

^  ^  «  And  Yahvoeh  said  unto  me,  sayingy  RV  Furthermore,  The  opening  words 
are   identical   with   those  of  ^^|  cp  Ex  39^  K     Steuernagel  supposes  the 
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The  reply  of  Moses  Ex  32^^""**  is  here  omitted  by  D,  but  is 
presented,  with  much  greater  freedom,  it  is  true,  at  a  latet  stage 
of  D's  recitaL 


^  And  Moses  besought  Tahweh 
his  Gk>d,  and  said,  Lord,  why  doth 
thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy 
people,  which  thou  hast  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with 
sreat  power  and  with  a  mighty  hand  ? 
^  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians 
speak,  saying,  For  evil  did  he  bring 
them  forth,  to  slay  them  in  the 
mountains,  and  to  consume  them 
from  the  faoe  of  the  ground  ?  Turn 
from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent 
of  this  evil  against  thy  people.  ^ 
Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Is- 
rael, thy  servants,  to  whom  thou 
swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidst 
unto  them,  I  will  multiply  your  seed 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  all  this 
land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I 
give  unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall 
inherit  it  for  ever. 


Deui  9 

*'  And  I  prayed  unto  Tahweh,  and 
said,  O  Lord  God,  destroy  not  thy 
people  and  thine  inheritance,  which, 
thou  hast  redeemed  through  thy 
greatness,  which  thou  hast  brought 
forth  out  of  £gypt  with  a  mighty 
hand.  ^  Remember  thy  servants^ 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  look 
not  unto  the  stubbornness  of  thi& 
people,  nor  to  their  wickedness,  nor 
to  their  sin :  ^  lest  the  land  whence 
thou  broughtesi  us  oat  say.  Because 
Tahweh  was  not  able  to  bring  them 
into  the  land  which  he  promised 
unto  them,  and  because  he  hate4 
them,  he  hath  brought  them  out  to 
slay  them  in  the  wilderness.  '*  Tet 
they  afe  thy  ^wople  and  thine  in- 
heritance, which  thou  broughtest 
out  by  thy  great  power  and  by  thy 
stretched  out  arm. 


The  motive  of  appeal  is  in  both  cases  the  same — the  good  name  of 
Yahweh  in  Egypt — though  the  second  passage  has  been  recast  in 
closer  accord  with  the  customary  Deuteronomic  phraseology,  and 
has  taken  up  into  itself  a  curious  reminiscence  of  Num  14^^ : 

Because  Tahweh  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which 
he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness  (cp  z6'^ 
to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness). 

The  reproduction,  however,  bears  clear  traces  of  the  original,  and 
D's  phrase  ^  'Eemember  thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob '  simply  repeats  the  formula  of  El  32^^  by  which  Moses 
appeals  to  the  solemn  oath  of  Oen  22^^  ^     On  the  other  hand,  if 

harmonist  to  have  added  ^'  to  Deut  from  Ex  33^* ,  and  to  have  incorporated 
Deut  9^'  by  a  reverse  process  in  Ex  3a*.  ®  has  a  curious  addition,  *  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  once  and  twice  saying,  I  have 
seen'  &c 

•  The  plea  that  in  citing  Ex  32'-"  D  need  not  have  used  JB,  for  ^-"  "  is 
J's  and  ^  is  an  addition  (Matthes  Thedl  Tijdscihr  jKa  190a  p  6a),  really  breaks 
down,  since  D  is  also  acquainted  with  ^'. — It  might  be  argued  that  as  D 
attaches  Ex  33^^-^  to  a  different  point  in  his  story,  this  passage  was  not 
originally  continuous  with  ^"^^a  D,  however,  handles  his  materials  at  times 
with  great  freedom,  and  his  distribution  of  Ex  33^"^  into  two  sections  is 
not  decisive.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  language  of  ^\  *  brought 
forth*  ^a8^  ct  "^  *  broughtest  up '  "13^,  *  great  power  *  cp  Deut  4'*'  9**, '  mighty 
hand '  »8o'',  has  a  more  Deuteronomic  sound  than  the  preceding :  has  ibc 
33^1-^  been  revised,  or  is  there  here  an  indication  of  the  approach  of  the 
later  J  school  to  the  fuller  homiletic  vocabulary  of  D  ? 
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the  ai^giunent  offered  p  i8a"  concerning  the  composite  character 
of  Ex  34  be  sound,  Deut  lo^*"^  is  based  on  E  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  J's  version  of  the  Sinai  covenant.  The  evidence  is  thus 
somewhat  conflicting,  and  indicates  the  complexity  and  delicacy 
of  the  inquiry.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  stages  through  whieh 
the  Sinai-Horeb  scenes  may  have  passed  (some  critics  believing 
that  J*s  Covenant-words  were  set  in  their  present  place  by  a 
Deuteronomic  editor),  it  seems  best  to  conclude  that  the  homilists 
of  D  had  some  form  of  JB  in  their  remembrance.  This  result 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  whieh 
the  language  of  J  and  E  seems  again  and  again  combined  in 
reminiscence  by  D.  Two  examples  are  here  offered*  The 
interesting  liturgical  recital  prescribed  for  the  Israelite  who 
brings  his  firstfruits  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  26^~^,  presents 
,a  curious  series  of  alternate  parallels  to  the  phrases  of  both 
sources : — 


Dent  36'  He  went  down  into  Egypt, 
• . .  and  became  there  a  nation. 


*  And  sojourned  there. 

*  Mighty,  and  popiiloas. 

*  And  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated 
vs. 

*  And  afflicted  at. 

*  Hard  service. 

^  We  cried  unto  Tahweh,  .  •  .  and 
Tahweh  heard  our  voice. 
^  Saw  our  affliction. 
'^  And  our  toil. 
^  And  our  oppression. 

*  A  hind  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. 


*Qen  46^  Fear  not  to  go  down  . .  . 
fori  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 

'  Num  90^  Our  fathers  went  down 
into  Egypt. 

'Oen  47^  To  sojourn  in  the  land. 

'  Ex  I*  More  populous  and  mightier. 

*  Num  90^*^  And  the  £gyptiana  evil 
entreated  us. 

J  Ex  i>>  They  afflicted  them. 

'  ^*  Hard  service. 

'Num  so^*  And  we  cried  unto 
Yahweh,  and  he  heard  our  voice. 

'  Ex  3^  I  have . . .  seen  the  affliction. 

■  Gen  41®*  My  toil  cp  'Num  23"^*. 

'  Ex  3*  I  have  seen  the  oppression. 

'  Ex  3*  cp  ''aa. 


D  thus  accumulates  the  expressions  of  both  J  and  E.  Did  he  do 
so  by  way  of  reminiscence  from  separate  narratives,  or  did  he 
draw  from  their  combined  form?  The  presumption  established 
by  the  foregoing  instances  points  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  and 
is  supported  by  another  case,  the  reference  to  Dathan  and  Abiram 
Deut  II*: — 


Deut  II*  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
sons  of  Eliab. 

*The  earth  opened  her  mouth, 
and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their 
households. 

•  And  every  living  thing. 

*  That  followed  them  (fi  at  their 
feet). 


■  Num  16I  M. 

1  ssft  1^^  earth  opened  her  month, 
and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their 
households. 
'  Gen  7*  "  Every  living  thing.f 
'Ex   ii»   That    follow  thee.     Cp 
'  Gen  30'®  Num  ao"  U  Deut  a"*. 
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The  relationship  thus  indicated  appears  best  explained  by  the 
suggestion  that  J  and  E  had  been  already  united  before  the 
Deuteronomists  began  to  write.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
a  new  religious  vocabulary  of  so  striking  a  kind  was  a  wholly 
fresh  creation.  In  the  secondary  passages  of  J,  and  in  those 
which  may  with  great  probability  be  ascribed  to  B**,  the  language 
and  ideas  approximate  more  and  more  to  those  of  D.  Instances 
of  this  may  be  noticed  in  the  lists  of  the  Ganaanite  nations  p  197'', 
in  the  monotheistic  afi&rmations  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  cp  p  198% 
or  in  the  sublime  revelation  of  Yahweh's  character  on  the  mount 
Ex  34^~^.  Even  the  narratives  of  Genesis  are  not  without  signs 
of  this  tendency,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen  18""^*  and  26***'"*; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  many  of  these  passages  can  be 
definitely  assigned  to  the  literary  activity  of  B'*,  or  how  many 
may  have  been  thus  expanded  by  other  hands  before  he  began 
his  task.  In  any  case  there  is  probably  no  very  long  interval 
between  them.  They  mark  the  transition  between  the  directness 
of  the  earlier  narratives  and  the  later  and  more  devotional  style  ' : 
and  as  they  may  be  regarded  as  prior  to  D,  the  first  stage  of 
documentary  redaction  with  which  they  are  associated  may  be 
ascribed  to  650  bo\ 

2.  The  foregoing  argument  has  tended  to  show  that  J  and  E 
were  combined  before  their  union  with  Deuteronomy.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  suggested  that  they  were  still  separate  when  this 
amalgamation  took  place  ^ ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  acquaintance 
of  D  with  passages  resting  on  the  fusion  seems  only  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  while  they  may  still  have  been  in  circu* 
lation  apart,  they  had  also  been  wrought  into  a  single  whole  ^. 
The  next  step  therefore  was  to  fit  D  into  this  book  of  prophetic 
history.  The  work  was  naturally  effected  by  a  member  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school;  and  the  process — for  more  than  one 
hand  may  have  taken  part  in  it — may  be  designated  by  the 
expression  B^ 

'  On  the  other  hand,  Steuemagel,  AUgem  Bird  986,  finds  an  argument  for 
the  priority  of  lU*  in  the  fact  that  his  work,  especially  in  Genesis,  shows 
no  real  signs  of  the  characteristic  influence  of  D. 

^  Kuenen,  Hex  949,  places  B^  between  6ai  and  586  b  0.  This  is  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  lU*  may  be  supposed  to  have  incorporated  the  Song  of 
Moses  Deut  39^"^'.  But  both  the  poem  and  the  introduction  in  31^*'''  seem 
to  be  of  later  date  ante  chap  "JLTW  %  4. 

^  Kittel  supposes  that  the  combined  JBD  was  reached  rather  by  J  -h  E  +  D 
than  by  JE  +  D. 

^  Steuemagel,  AUgem  Eird  983,  remarks  that  Tatian's  Diatessaron  by  no 
means  ended  the  independent  career  of  the  four  Gospels  from  which  it  waa 
compiled* 
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(a)  It  was  formerly  sapposed  by  Colenso  that  this  operation 
was  of  a  very  extensiye  character.^  It  involved,  in  his  vieiw, 
large  additions  to  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Numbers.  In  Genesis  he 
attributed  no  less  than  117  verses  to  this  source;  in  Exodus  he 
recognized  13BI,  and  in  Numbers  156^  ^  There  seems,  however, 
no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  it  as  so  fiir-reaching.  The 
approximation  of  the  later  J  (including  B^  to  the  Deuteronomie 
position,  both  in  thought  and  language,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  stylistic  resembknces ;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  criticism 
has  been  to  confine  the  revision  of  B"*  within  much  narrower 
limits.  It  is  suggested  in  the  analysis  that  his  activity  prior  to 
the  Sinai-Horeb  scenes  may  be  traced  in  Gen  15^*"*^  26*  Ex  12**-  • 
13'  ^^"^^  15^^  ^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  actually  recast  any 
extensive  passages,  or  made  any  serious  changes  in  the  order  of 
the  narrative.  With  19,  however,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
distinguished  critics,  he  enters  on  a  more  thorough  treatment. 
His  hand  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  ^^*  • :  the  commentaries  on  the 
Ten  Words  in  20  may  owe  something  to  him  p  223' :  and  to  him 
is  assigned  the  amalgamation  of  the  *'  Judgements  *  21-22^^  with 
E's  Covenant-words  p  206^  The  harmonist  of  J  and  E  had  been 
already  at  work  to  bring  the  Covenant-words  of  his  two  doea* 
ments  into  closer  accord  p  208.  The  process  of  revision  and 
extension  was  probably  continued  by  B*  in  22*^^  **  **  23*  ^ 
(possibly  ^^  from  the  Deuteronomic  point  of  view ;  while  the 
remarkable  affinities  of  23**"^  ^  ^^^-^  with  Deut  7  suggest 
considerable  extensions  in  E's  hortatory  conclusion.  But  here^ 
as  in  other  cases,  the  possibility  must  always  be  kept  open  that 


'  Pent  yii,  Synopt  Table,  and  App  145  ff. 

^  Qen  15^^  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  is  probably  due  to  B'  ep 
Deut  i^  II**  Josh  I*  and  ct  Gen  31'^  Ex  23'^  Josh  24'.  "..  In  "  the  looae 
grammatical  connexion  makes  it  probable  that  the  list  is  an  editorial  ap- 
pendix, cp  Ex  3'  *^  13*  33^  ••  33*  34^^.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  their 
character  in  JE  ;  are  they  original,  or  are  they  later  amplifications?  In 
Deut  7^  it  appears  that  a  traditional  reckoning  of  seven  nations  has  estab- 
lished itself,  cp  ao'7  Josh  3^^  9I  ii»  i2«  24".  The  list  in  Gen  i5»-*\ 
being  the  most  elaborate  of  all,  is  probably  the  latest  (cp  Dillm),  and 
derived  from  B<>.  F  takes  no  notice  of  such  previous  occupants  of  the 
land.  Gen  96^  the  language  has  a  Deuteronomic  cast ;  note  the  rare 

conjunction  3py  aa"  Num  14**  Deut  7'*  8'^  *  obeyed  my  voice '  cp  ^58  (''■44*'), 
'  kept  Ac'  cp  »>8a«.  Ex  la**.  cp  ^Cqo  and  ^91  and  13**""  ;  with  i^  cp 

'  house  of  bondage '  ^61,  '  strength  of  hand  '  ^So^^,  '  brought  you  out '  ^a6^  : 
14-16  «  asketh  *  Deut  6'o,  *  strength  of  hand  &c  *  cp  ',  "  cp  Deut  6«.  Ex 

15'*  is  evidently  not  the  true  sequel  of  ^^,  which  must  have  related  the  trial 
to  which  the  people  were  exposed  (B's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Massah  *  proving '  or  Hrial ').  The  language  of  ^*  is  full  of  D's  phrases  cp 
"68  3«'  Deut  4*0  »xo4»  Deut  i^\ 
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the  same  result  might  have  been  reached  by  different  meana 
Similar  signs  of  expansion  seem  traceable  in  J's  Covenant-words 
in  Ex  34^^""  ^*-  ^.  The  Sinai-Horeb  narratives  have  therefore 
passed  through  two  distinct  stages,  the  first  in  the  union  of  J 
and  B,  the  second  in  the  combination  of  JE  and  D.  Each  of 
these  brought  hortatory  additions  or  alterations  into  the  text. 
Further  changes — not  of  expansion  but  of  omission — were 
required  when  JED  was  incorporated  in  P. 

(ff)  No  conspicuous  instance  of  B'^'s  presence  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  between  Sinai  and  Moab,  save  the 
brief  episode  of  the  conquest  of  Og  Num  21'*''^,  which  appears 
to  be  founded  on  the  longer  version  in  Deut  3.  This  at  once 
connects  the  editorial  revision  in  Qen-Ex-Nimi  with  the  process 
by  which  Deuteronomy  itself  assumed  its  present  form  (cp 
ehap  X  §  4  and  p  171^).  The  analysis  renders  it  probable  that  D 
is  itself  composite.  The  union  of  its  different  introductions,  its 
homilies,  and  its  final  exhortations,  may  not  all  have  taken  place 
at  once.  But  there  i#  reason  for  regarding  at  least  one  stage  of  it 
as  linked  with  the  process  of  working  up  JE  and  D  into  one 
whole,  for  curious  fragments  of  E  seem  incorporated  unexpectedly 
in  10  27  and  31 '.    Bacon  has  even  supposed  that  the  hortatory 


'  Deut  lo**.  Though  Kuenen  dedared  theae  verses  inseparable  from  the 
rest,  thej  oertainly  seem  out  of  place  here.  They  suddenly  carry  the  story 
forward  without  warning  many  stages  on  the  march  from  Horci),  although 
the  instructions  to  begin  the  journey  are  not  recited  tUl  ^^.  Departing 
from  the  method  of  address  in  the  preceding  discourse,  they  lapse  into  the 
narrative  form  in  the  third  person  (on  '  children  of  Israel '  see  4^").  la 
reoounting  the  death  of  Aaron  and  the  appointment  of  Eleazar  in  his  place, 
as  the  apparent  occasion  for  the  selection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  carry  the 
ark  'y  it  is  overlooked  that  the  sacred  chest  must  have  needed  bearers  as 
Boon  as  the  tribes  started  for  the  promised  land,  so  that  P  connects  the 
choice  of  Levi  with  Sinai  itself.  But  if  *•  does  not  belong  to  its  present 
setting,  whence  was  it  derived  ?  It  cannot  be  drawn  firom  P^s  record  of  the 
Israelite  journeys,  for  it  is  in  open  conflict  with  it : — 


Jkfut  lo** 

*  And  the  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed from  Beeroth  Bene-jaakan  to 
Hoserah :  there  Aaron  died,  and 
there  he  was  buried ;  and  Eleazar 
his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's 
office  in  his  stead.  "^  From  thence 
they  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah  ;  and 
from  Oudgodah  to  Jotbathah,  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water. 


'^  And  they  journeyed  from  Mose- 
roth,  and  pitdied  in  Bene-jaakan. 
ss  And  they  journeyed  from  Bene- 
jaakan,  and  pitched  in  Hor-haggid- 
gad.  "*  And  they  journeyed  from 
Hor-haggidgad,  and  pitched  in  Jot- 
bathah. ...  ^  And  Aaron  went  up 
into  Mount  Hor  at  the  command- 
ment of  Yahweh,  and  died  there. 


These  discrepancies  make  it  impossible  to  derive  the  passage  in  D  from  P, 
yet  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  extract  from  a  longer  itinerary.  Traces  of  such 
an  itinerary  are  found  in  Num  az^^>  • ,  where  they  seem  to  belong  to  X. 
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retrospect  i*-3  was  founded  on  a  farewell  discourse  of  Moses 
contained  in  E  cp  ante  p  155'*  (^) ;  while  Dillmann  ibid  <'>  regards 
it  as  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  an  earlier  narratiye  into  the 
form  of  direct  address,  consequent  on  the  proximity  of  the  oom? 
bined  story  of  JE.  Fresh  problems  are  introduced  by  the  signs 
of  "Bf^B  activity  in  Joshua,  where  his  manipulation  of  JE  seems 
much  more  extensive  and  penetrating  cp  imfira  chap  XVII  §  4^  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  an  important  break  was 
already  recognized  in  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  dose  of 
Deuteronomy. 

(y)  Under  these  conditions  it  is  plain  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
assign  a  date  to  "B?  within  wide  limita  Even  within  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  itself  a  considerable  range  must  be  allowed.  In 
parts  of  4  28  29  30  there  are  delicate  indications  that  conquest  by 
a  foreign  enemy  and  servitude  in  a  distant  land  are  immediate 
possibilities  if  not  actual  facts  ^     The  work  of  Bf  can  hardly 

With  this  ascription  cp  the  formula  'died  and  was  buried  there '  Knm  90>^ 
Bacon  and  Driver  further  see  an  analogy  to  the  mention  of  Eleazar's  appoint- 
ment as  priest  in  E*s  reference  to  his  death  Josh  34".  Bj  what  editorial 
process  this  brief  specimen  sunriyed  among  the  dislocated  fragments  of  W% 
list  of  IsraePs  journeys,  and  found  its  way  into  the  historical  annotations 
attached  to  one  of  D's  homilies,  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  definite  con- 
ception. Is  it  due  to  B^  or  does  it  arise  from  a  process  of  another  kind 
(cp  Comill)  ?  The  incorporation  of  F's  narrative  of  the  death  of  Aaron  in 
Num  Qo^^'*^  mAj  have  led  to  the  removal  of  E*s  brief  record  of  tho  same 
event ;  and  a  later  scribe  may  have  found  a  place  for  it  in  connexion  with 
the  tradition  of  the  consecrated  tribe  to  which  Moses  and  Aaron  both 
belonged.  The  appearance  of  a  fragment  of  E  in  Deut  07^^  *  is  more 

clearly  due  to  B<^*8  incorporation.  The  directions  for  building  the  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal  follow  the  fundamental  rule  of  B  Ex  ao^*,  and  must  be  drawn 
from  a  source  permitting  altars  without  restriction  to  a  single  sanctuary. 
Cp  the  sequel  in  Josh  8'^^'*^  (Bacon  Triple  Trad  960)  and  notes  in 
Hex  iL  In  31  according  to  ''»  Moses  has  already  solemnly  charged 

Joshua  '  in  the  sight  of  all  IsraeL'  The  charge  by  Tahweh,  therefore,  in  ^ 
of  which  ^  is  the  obvious  conclusion,  must  be  derived  from  another  acoount. 
This  is  identified  with  E  on  the  following  grounds  :  (i^  the  prominence 
ascribed  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  cp  Ex  33^^  Josh  24  ;  (a)  the  referenoe  to 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  cp  Ex  33''>  • ;  (3)  the  appearance  of  Yahweh  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud  Ex  33'  Num  la" ;  (4)  the  promise  of  Tahweh  to  be  with 
Joshua  ^  as  with  Moses  cp  Ex  3^*.  It  is  possible  that  in  ^  one  or  two 
phrases  may  be  due  to  Deuteronomic  redaction  e  g  '  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage  * :  but  on  the  whole  ^«  seems  ratber  to  depend  on  ^  than  vice  versa ; 
cp  especially  the  clauses  in  "^  '  ^  thou  shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it,' '  Tah- 
weh doth  go  before  thee/  *  he  will  not  fail  thee . .  y"  fear  not . .  /  all  of  them 
Deuteronomic  additions. 

a  In  Deut  4*~^  the  apparent  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  other  nations  ^,  finds  no  counterpart  in  5-06. 
It  shows  affinity  with  the  ideas  of  3a^  (9,  and  suggests  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  validity  of  other  national  worships  which  probably 
only  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  Israel  when  it  was  no  longer  on  its  own 
land.  In  that  case  this  discourse  may  be  regarded  as  an  early  utterance 
of  the  exilian  polemic  against  participation  in  the  Babylonian  idolatries^ 
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have  begun  before  the  end  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah  was 
approaching ;  and  Kuenen  accordingly  suggested  the  deportation 
of  Jehoiachin  in  597  b  c,  as  the  first  practicable  date,  while  he 
supposed  that  JED  was  complete  by  536.  The  phenomena  of 
the  Song  of  Moses  in  32  with  its  introduction  in  311^^22  pou^t 
to  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier  age,  the  preface  containing  some 
expressions  analogous  to  the  characteristic  phraseology  of  P^ 
ante  p  312^.  The  well-known  marks  of  Deuteronomic  editorship 
in  the  series  of  national  histories,  Judges,  Samuel  (to  a  much  less 
extent)  and  Kings,  suggest  that  "R^  belonged  to  the  ^group  which 
gathered  up  the  remains  of  the  national  literatiire,  and  found  in 
the  editing  of  the  sacred  traditions  and  laws  the  means  of  keeping 
alive  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  religion.  There  is  no  certain 
proof  that  this  task  was  completed  in  536  b  c.  The  influence  of 
D  long  remained  powerful,  as  the  style  of  the  confession  in  Neh  9 
sufficiently  shows.  Speaking  broadly  it  may  be  said  that  the 
prophetic  school  preceded  the  priestly :  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  their  coexistence  after  the  rise  of  the  latter.  One 
curious  passage  in  Josh  20  shows  so  peculiar  a  blending  of  the 
characteristics  of  D  and  P  as  to  suggest  that  even  posi«xilian 
materials  might  still  be  elaborated  in  Deuteronomic  style.  But 
this  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  special  and  late  case  of 

The  emphatic  assertion  of  the  sole  deity  of  Tahweh  ^  '*  harmonizes  with 
this  view  (cp  ^^  Is  45'  "  46^  a  Sam  7**)  which  is  ftirther  supported  by  >^-»i. 
The  very  numerous  parallels  (see  Hex  ii)  with  exilian  and  post-exilian 
writers  supply  additional  confirmation.  aS  cp  ante  p  170^.  99'' 

the  exile  has  begun.  Numerous  peculiarities  of  matter  and  style  dis- 
tinguishing this  discourse  from  contiguous  passages  are  collected  in 
Hex  ii.  The  discourse  in  30^'**  seems  to  fall  asunder  into  two  parts 

*~*®  and  ii-«o,  loosely  joined  by  the  particle  *  for.'  Does  the  first  section  *~^® 
belong  to  the  address  in  99  ?  It  is  commonly  so  treated  :  but  it  seems 
preferable  to  connect  it  rather  with  aS.  (i)  The  liturgical  close  in  99'' 
suggests  that  the  discourse  is  concluded  :  (a)  the  style  of  30^"^^  shows  no 
special  affinity  with  that  of  a9  (save  in  "^  while  it  is  full  of  phrases  refer- 
ring to  aS,  cp  ^  *  the  blessing  and  the  curse,'  '  '  scattered,*  "  '  do  thee  good,' 
*  *  make  thee  plenteous '  &c :  (3)  the  parallels  with  Jeremiah  are  in  general 
harmony  with  the  manner  of  aS,  and  the  devotional  language  is  much 
nearer  the  Deuteronomic  type  than  that  of  a9.  The  law  is  already  recorded 
in  writing  ^^  as  in  a8°^  (and  29^^),  and  the  promise  of  restoration  conditional 
upon  repentance  forms  a  suitable  sequel  to  the  terrible  threats  of  exile 
in  aS**^.  In  "~*^  Driver  {Deut  Ixxiii  Ixxv  331)  points  out  that  "~^*  (intro- 
duced by  for)  '  clearly  states  the  reason  for  a  pretmt  duty ' :  the  paragraph 
cannot,  therefore,  be  intended  to  explain  the  obedience  of  Israel  in  the 
contingency  of  its  Aiture  return  to  Yahweh.  In  other  words  '^"'^  can 
hardly  have  formed  the  original  sequel  of  ^''^^.  It  is  suggested  Hex  ii  31**" 
that  this  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  now  placed  in  4^"^^  the 
beginning  being  found  in  the  isolated  verses  a7**  •  This  discourse  was  dis- 
placed by  the  insertion  of  the  Song  3a^~^ ;  the  introduction  is  found  in 
3x'*~*'  and  the  sequel  in  39**^^. 

Z  2 
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hannonizing  than  as  an  element  in  the  long  editorial  pioeen 
B3nnbolized  by  B'^ 

8.  The  third  great  step  in  the  composition  of  our  present 
Pentateuch  was  the  miion  of  JXD  with  P.  Of  the  Taiions 
elements  now  traceable  in  P,  it  has  been  aigued  that  Ezra's  law- 
book contained  P*^,  and  possibly  some  of  the  secondary  additions 
P*.  Under  what  circumstances  and  by  what  plan  did  this  final 
combination  take  place  ? 

(a)  The  light  thrown  on  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  by  their 
memoirs  fades  away  into  obscurity.  But  from  the  subsequent 
course  of  literary  and  religious  deyelopment^  as  well  as  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  a  sufficiently  definite  pietoie 
can  be  formed  of  the  mode  in  which  the  last  amalgamation  of  tiie 
documents  took  place.  Ezra  was  a  'scribe';  he  belonged  to 
a  class  which  made  the  sacred  Law  its  chief  concern ;  he  no 
doubt  found  others  round  him  in  Jerusalem  (e  g  Zadok  Neh  13^^ 
who  were  ready  to  share  his  plans,  and  promote  his  aims.  Of 
their  activity  in  later  times  there  is  abundant  evidence:  the 
ChromdeSj  in  which  the  story  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah  is  retold 
on  the  basis  of  the  Priestly  Law,  issued  a  hundred  years  or  more 
affcer  the  fi^  promulgation  of  P  out  of  their  midst.  In  their 
schools,  no  doubty  did  the  Pentateuch  pass  through  the  final 
stages  of  editorial  treatment.  The  first  impulse  would  rise  out  of 
the  desire  to  combine  in  one  collection  all  the  materials  connected 
with  the  name  of  Moses.  The  Deuteronomic  Code,  with  its  great 
historical  introduction  in  JE,  itself  containing  ancient  covenant- 
words,  had  already  acquired  the  sanctity  of  long  tradition.  Li 
the  two  centuries  since  its  publication  the  reverence  of  the  com- 
munity had  gathered  round  it ;  and  into  that  homage  the  new 
law-book  was  now  to  be  admitted.  The  hold  which  the  older 
book  possessed  may  be  partly  measured  by  the  care  taken  to 
preserve  its  sacred  law.  Though  much  of  the  fresh  code  was 
really  incompatible  with  the  prior  institutions,  these  were  not 
set  aside ;  they  remained  as  precious  monuments  of  the  past. 

(0)  The  literary  process  of  B.*^  can  be  traced  in  its  general  out- 
lines without  much  difiSiculty.  The  chronological  framework  of 
P's  early  history,  with  the  well-marked  stages  of  its  successive 
tdi^dhoth  sections,  made  it  a  suitable  base  for  the  entire  collection. 
But  when  P's  story  of  the  Creation  was  placed  at  the  head,  the 
superscription  '  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the 
'  See  Introd  to  Joshua  infra  chap  XVII  §  6  (37). 
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earth  when  they  were  created '  was  probably  transposed  to  form  the 
link  Oen  2^  between  the  narrative  of  the  production  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  with  all  their  host,  and  that  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
and  the  first  Man"*.  In  the  early  sections  W  seems  to  have 
aimed  chiefly  at  keeping  his  document  intact ;  he  does  not  him- 
self introduce  fresh  material,  or  add  hortatory  expansions  after 
the  manner  of  B^*  and  B^  So  anxious  was  he  to  include  his 
text  uncurtailed  that  he  even  retained  a  summary  such  as  that  in 
Gen  19^  in  the  midst  of  the  longer  narrative  of  J.  On  the  other 
hand  the  appearance  of  Elohim  to  Isaac  under  the  name  El 
Shaddai  Ex  6^  seems  to  have  been  found  unnecessary  after  that  of 
Yahweh  Glen  26^  with  its  accompanying  promise  of  multitu- 
dinous posterity  and  the  possession  of  the  land;  it  has  conse- 
quently been  excised  Similarly,  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
could  not  be  accommodated  with  J's  prophecy,  and  has  accord- 
ingly disappeared.  In  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  moreover, 
the  curt  genealogical  method  was  less  easily  combined  with  the 
rich  variety  of  J£,  and  considerable  rents  were  consequently 
caused  in  the  continuity  of  P.  In  the  cycle  of  Joseph  narratives, 
however,  from  Gea  40  onwards,  there  are  curious  indications  of 
a  revision  by  a  hand  kindred  to  P^,  though  this  kind  of  inter- 
ference with  an  older  work  is  rarely  to  be  traced  elsewhere.  The 
Mosaic  sections  of  P  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  much,  though 
there  must  have  been  some  introduction  of  Moses  himself  before 
Ex  6^,  and  P  also  would  seem  to  have  had  some  account  of  the 
'  Testimony '  containing  the  Ten  Words  cp  25^.  JE,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  suffered  serious  loss.  From  the  history  of  primi- 
tive humanity  it  is  conjectured  that  a  Creation-story  analogous  to 
that  in  Gen  1-2^,  the  Sethite  table  cp  4,  and  the  antecedent  of 
the  rainbow  after  the  Flood  in  J",  have  all  been  withdrawn  ^.  The 

"  If  J^  had  a  Creation-story  this  was  of  course  removed  to  make  way 
for  P's. 

^  The  evidenoe  of  this  is  necessarily  slight,  op  Giesebrecht  ZATW  i  937 
and  Kuenen  Hex  328.  It  is  partly  founded  on  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
words  elsewhere  found  only  in  late  literature,  eg  40^  41^'  'o£9ce'  cp  Dan 
jji  JO.  M .  ^36  < governor'  Eccles  7"  8*  io»t ;  45"  'victual'  9  Chron  xi" 
Dan  4^^  ^'t :  and  partly  on  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  words  or 
expressions  of  P,  thus  43^*  *E1  Shaddai*  'i;  41*^  *by  handfdls'  Lev  9»  5" 
6"+  cp  Num  5**  ;  45^'  *  now  thou  art  commanded  *  in  Hex  only  in  P  Ex  34'* 
Lev  8'*  10^'  Num  3^*  36'  cp  Eiek  la''  94*'  37^  (but  ®  and  Sam  show  that  tlie 
text  is  uncertain  cp  Hex  ii) ;  *  land  of  Canaan  *  49*  ^  "  *•  **  cp  '4  (though 
this  might  be  explained  as  due  to  contrast  with  the  *  land  of  Egypt  *)  ; 
*  spake  . . .  saying '  39*^  "  49"  50*  cp  '185*,  C^  further  Hex  ii  Gen  4^,  and 
Holzinger  Hd-Comm, 

^  Cp  Hokinger  EirUeit  496. 
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account  of  Abram's  arrival  in  Canaan  has  been  replaced  by  P's 
migration-formula  I2i*^* ;  while  JE  no  doubt  originally  contained 
mention  of  the  birth  and  naming  of  Ishmael,  and  the  deaths  of 
Sarah  and  Abraham.  The  preparation  of  the  Mosaic  Tent  of 
Meeting  and  the  sacred  ark  has  also  given  way  before  the  elaborate 
narratives  of  P ;  while  the  people's  initiative  in  the  mission  of  the 
twelve  spies  Num  13  cp  Deut  i^  has  been  suppressed  in  favour 
of  a  more  august  commission.  In  these  cases  incidents  which 
from  their  very  nature  could  only  be  related  once,  are  usually 
preserved  in  the  form  given  to  them  by  P  ;  or,  as  in  the  Deluge 
narratives,  or  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  several  sources  are 
combined.  On  the  other  hand,  two  versions  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Bethel  are  preserved,  as  they  are  assigned  to  diflPerent 
periods  in  Jacob's  career  Gten  28^^"**  and  35'"^ :  two  revelations 
of  Yahweh*s  name  are  made  to  Moses:  while  the  quails  appear 
twice  in  the  wilderness  under  varying  conditions  Ex  16^'  and 
Num  11^^  and  the  'strife'  at  Meribah  is  allowed  to  occur  on  the 
way  to  Sinai  £x  17"^  and  at  Eadesh  Num  20^'.  On  the  whole,  the 
method  of  B*^  was  as  conservative  as  possible;  and  to  this  tendency 
are  we  indebted  for  the  retention  of  numerous  incongruities  which 
throw  significant  light  on  the  contents  and  relations  of  the 
documents. 

(y)  But  the  process  of  harmonizing  JE  and  P  had  another 
instrument  at  its  command  besides  either  omission  or  amalgama- 
tion. Particular  clauses,  or  whole  sections,  might  be  transposed. 
Thus  the  analysis  shows  that  Qten  7^®^  has  been  detached  from  its 
rightful  connexion,  and  should  follow  "^"^  ^  The  narrative  of  the 
birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  25^^- •  should  apparently  follow  26^*. 
Ex  16  assumes  the  institution  of  the  sanctuary  ^'  and  is  conse- 
quently placed  too  soon :  in  18  the  visit  of  JethrQ  finds  Moses 
encamped  at  the  mount  of  God  ^,  which  he  does  not  reach  before 
19^.  The  intricate  combinations  of  J  and  E  in  19-24  and  32-34 
ante  p  210^  are  made  more  bewildering  still  by  the  insertion  of 
a  fresh  account  of  Moses'  sojourn  on  the  mount,  and  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  the  Dwelling  25-31,  which  involve 

o  These  verses  have  reoeived  large  expansion  at  the  hand  of  B^  to  harmo> 
uize  J's  account  of  the  animals  in  the  ark  with  F's.  The  result  is  that  Noah 
and  his  family  with  the  animals  enter  the  ark  ;  in  seven  days  the  flood 
arrives  ^<*,  and  the  rain  which  causes  it  lasts  forty  days  **.  In  »*-*••,  how- 
ever, follows  a  second  account  of  the  same  entry  with  a  more  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  animaL«i.  By  the  device  of  postponing 
J's  account  of  the  divine  dosing  of  the  door,  the  incongruity  is  partially 
evaded  though  not  concealed. 
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the  elimination  of  the  earlier  account  of  the  sanctuary.  On  the' 
other  handy  wherever  it  is  possible,  differences  are  softened  by 
harmonizing  touchea  In  Oen  2^^'3  the  planter  of  Eden  seems 
to  be  identified  with  the  creator  of  the  world  in  1-21**  by  the 
addition  of  Elohim  after  the  name  Yahweh  '.  After  17  Abram 
and  Sarai  become  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  JE  as  well  as  P.  In 
27^®  it  is  usual  to  see  the  reason  by  which  B^  prepares  the  way 
for  the  transition  from  Esau*s  wrath  and  Jacob's  danger  to  the 
tranquil  blessing  with  which  Isaac  sends  his  younger  son  to  the^ 
home  of  his  ancestors  to  find  a  bride.  Similar  harmonistic  indi- 
cations appear  in  34^^  ^  ^  35*  37^*  cp  40*"  Ac,  To  the  same' 
method  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  addition  of  Aaron  in  Ex  4^ 
and  a  series  of  subsequent  passages  cp  ante  p  180'  with  the  pur- 
pose of  heightening  the  importance  of  the  priestly  dignity  by 
associating  him  with  Moses  as  the  agent  of  Israel's  deliverance  cp 
Num  i^\  This  harmonizing  activity  also  seems  to  be  the  source 
of  the  curious  blending  of  the  phraseology  of  P  with  that  of  JE 
which  marks  Ex  122^""®,  of  the  late  touches  in  13',  or  of  the 
intrusion  of  P's  characteristic  language  in  Num  13^^  14^^  &c 
In  general  the  usage  of  P  is  carefully  observed  by  the  compiler. 
In  one  conspicuous  case,  however,  it  is  curiously  violated,  where 
the  term  otherwise  exclusively  applied  to  the  Dwelling  of  Yahweh 
'54  is  associated  with  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  Num  16^  ^^. 
Does  this  neglect  of  a  distinction  otherwise  carefully  emphasized 
imply  that  B^  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  original  designer 
of  the  Levitical  sanctuary?  It  is  at  least  arguable  that  this 
curious  lapse  betrays  a  considerable  interval  between  the  author 
of  Ex  25-29  and  the  editor  of  the  combined  documents. 

(d)  The  Priestly  Code  was  apparently  designed  to  include  the 
record  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Yahweh  Ex  6^.  It  may  be  naturally  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
the  P  sections  in  Joshua  belong  to  its  main  narrative.  But  they 
show  several  curious  features,  and  doubts  have  been  consequently 
expressed  concerning  their  original  character  (e  g  Wellhausen  ^). 
Some  passages,  it  is  certain,  belong  to  the  later  group  designated 
P"  cp  chap  XYII  §  6  (i).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  editorial  pro- 
cess in  the  compilation  of  Joshua  was  not  identical  with  that 
which  may  be  traced  elsewhere,  and  this  suggests  that  the  fusion 

'  Gunkel,  Genesis  (Hdkomm)  4  aa,  explains  it  as  the  result  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  different  sources  within  the  general  scope  of  J's  account  of  the 
primaeval  history. 

^  Israel  und  JUd  Qesch*  180. 
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was  not  effected  by  the  same  redactors,  or  at  the  same  time^  m 
was  formerly  supposed  (for  example)  by  Kuenen  and  Stadet 
Additional  support  has  been  sought  for  this  oonolasion  in  the 
eireumstanoe  that  the  code  promulgated  by  Ezia  was  known 
subsequently  as  the  'law  of  Moses*/  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  book  could  not  haye  included  the  narrative  of  the 
settlement  under  Joshua  ^.  But  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
on  this  term,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  editor  of  N^emiah's 
memoirs.  The  general  description  'the  law  of  Moses  which 
Tahwehy  the  God  of  Israel,  had  given '  Ezr  7*  does  not  neoessarily 
imply  Mosaic  authorship,  and  fixes  no  definite  limits  of  adjacent 
narrative :  it  only  describes  the  legislative  contents  as  Mosaic  If 
an  historical  introduction,  beginning  with  the  Creation,  might  be 
comprised  under  the  term  iorah,  why  not  also  an  historical  sequel  ? 
But  the  peculiarities  of  the  redaction  remain,  and  these  are  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  Prof  Holzinger 
and  Prof  W  H  Bennett  arrived  independently  at  the  belief  that 
the  union  of  P's  Joshua  with  JED  was  accomplished  indepen- 
dently of  the  combination  of  the  preceding  booked  How,  then, 
may  the  whole  process  be  conceived  ?  Two  main  possibilities  are 
open.  Did  the  compiler  of  the  Five  Books,  B',  simply  cut  off 
Joshua  from  JED  and  P,  and  leave  them  to  some  successor  to  be 
dealt  with  as  might  seem  fit?  Or  did  he  already  find  JED  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  main  portion  terminating  with  the  record  of  the 
law  by  Moses  and  the  narrative  of  his  death,  and  a  supplement 
carrying  on  the  story  through  the  conquest  and  settlement?  The 
latter  seems  on  the  whole  the  more  probable  view.  For  the 
Deuteronomic  redaction  of  Joshua  itself  displays  a  much  fr«er 
treatment  of  older  materials  than  the  records  of  the  Mosaic  age 
cp  chap  XVII  §  4  (2),  and  this  fact,  analogous  to  what  has  been 
ali*eady  observed  in  connexion  with  the  compound  Joshua  JEDP, 
points  to  the  separation  of  J£'s  Joshua  and  its  expansion  by  D 
under  different  conditions  from  those  which  determined  the  form 
of  the  united  documents  JED  as  far  as  the  death  of  Moses.  That 
event  made  an  obvious  pause  in  the  national  story.  So  also,  at 
a  later  stage,  did  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  Deuteronomic  redac- 
tion of  the  Judges-book  early  in  the  sixth  century**  already  found 
in  it  a  point  of  new  departure  2®*-.     From  the  phenomena  of 

«  Neh  81  cp  io*»  13^ 

^  So  Holzinger  EitiUit  501  ;  and  cp  Addis  Hex  ii  189. 

^  Holzinger  Eitdeit  50a  ;  Bennett  Primer  qf  the  Bible  90,  and  JQR  x  649. 

•  Cp  Comill  Einieit;  Moore  Comm  on  Judges ;  Driver  LOT\ 
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Judges  it  may  be  tentatively  concluded  that  Joshua  in  the  shape 
given  to  it  by  B'  existed  in  similar  isolation.  But  though  this 
tends  to  confirm  the  theory  that  P's  Joshua  was  not  amalgamated 
with  its  predecessor  JED  by  the  hand  which  arranged  the  Penta- 
teuchy  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  equal  support  to  the  h3^thesiB 
that  Hhe  Priestly  Code,  as  Ezra  promulgated  it,  no  longer  con- 
tained the  Joshua-sections'.'  There  is  everything  to  lead  us  to 
expect  that  it  originally  did  so,  and  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
had  been  already  detached  in  the  year  444  bo.  It  is  still  possible, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  the  actual  severance  to  TL^  while  another 
hand  undertook  the  task  of  introducing  the  new  material  into  the 
Deuteronomic  Joshua-book.  To  B^  also  may  be  attributed  with 
much  plausibility  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
Deuteronomic  law  with  its  hortatory  and  historical  introductions 
formed  an  obvious  whole,  and  is  brought  into  the  chronological 
scheme  of  P  by  an  editorial  insertion  in  1^^"^  Natural  pauses 
were  also  suggested  by  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Dwelling ;  while  the  first  census  supplied  a  suitable  beginning 
for  fresh  record,  at  the  close  of  the  Holiness-legislation.  Whether 
the  supplemental  law  in  Lev  27  had  been  already  inserted,  or  (in 
other  words)  how  much  of  P'  had  been  then  incorporated,  there  is 
no  means  of  determining.  But  the  evidence  offered  in  connexion 
with  Ex  35-40  ante  p  296'  shows  that  the  Pentateuch  continued 
to  receive  additions  long  after  the  union  of  P  with  JED. 

(c)  To  what  date  is  the  product  JEDP  to  be  referred?  The 
question  can  only  be  answered  provisionally  and  within  wide 
limits.  The  Chronicler,  writing  early  in  the  Greek  age,  founds 
himself  on  what  is  practically  the  present  Pentateuch  (apart  from 
the  possibility  of  occasional  subsequent  expansion).  Before  the 
faU  of  the  Persian  sovereignty  the  Samaritan  schism  supplies 
a  still  earlier  testimony.  Its  exact  year,  indeed,  is  not  known ; 
neither  can  we  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Penta- 
teuch was  adopted  as  its  sole  religious  authority.  Moreover,  the 
era  of  Ezra  himself  is  still  in  dispute,  the  range  of  variation 
extending  through  no  less  than  sixty  years.  The  traditional  view, 
however,  even  when  modified  by  Kosters,  would  find  ample  room 
for  the  union  of  the  documents  before  400  bg^  Assuming  (as 
already  argued,  chap  XIII  §  6y  p  263)  that  Ezra's  law-book  was 
confined  to  P,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  steps  would  be 
taken  speedily  after  its  adoption  to  lift  it  into  canonical  eminence 

^  Bennett  JQR  x  651.  ^  So  Kuenen,  Holzinger,  Wildeboer. 
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by  uniting  it  with  the  older  work  which  abeady  poeaesaed  Mosaic 
authority ;  and  Bishop  Byle,  accordingly,  in  yiew  of  the  Samaritan 
schiBui  regards  the  Pentateuch  as  substantially  complete  before 
432  Bc"*.  But  whatever  be  thought  the  most  probable  date  for 
the  first  amalgamation,  the  possibility  of  subsequent  additions, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  small  glosses  and  antiquarian  explana- 
tions, or  of  larger  passages  like  Qten  14  or  Ex  35-40^  must  not  be 
excluded^.  The  Pentateuch  as  we  haye  it  is  the  result  of  long 
and  laborious  scribal  activity,  extending  certainly  through  one 
century,  perhaps  through  two,  from  the  time  of  Ezra. 

*  Caimon  90. 

^  Sieuemagel,  impressed  with  the  fiust  that  the  Samaritan  Pentaiefoeh 
contains  the  latest  passages  in  substantial  accord  with  ^,  argoes,  AUg&m  JSM 
976,  that  the  Law  was  practically  complete  before  its  adoption  bj  the  Sa- 
maritan community.  He  accordingly  falls  back  on  the  aoeoont  of  the 
Sanuuritan  schism  given  by  Josephus  AfiU  xi  7  9»  8  9  11^  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great  about  330  b  c.  Either  Josephus  set  this  eyent  a  century 
too  late,  or  he  erroneously  confounded  it  with  Nehemiah's  e3q>ulsion  of 
Sanballat*s  son-in-law  about  430  Neh  13**.  Steuemagel  prefers  the  latter 
altematiTe,  and  his  result  ia  accepted  by  Bertholet  Thed  Lit-agit  (1900)  3987, 
and  Matthes  Theol  TijdKkr  (Jan  1909)  64.  Wellhausen,  Isr  und  Jiid  Gmd^ 
(1901)  199,  stiU  finds  it  incredible  that  the  Samaritans  should  have  adopted 
the  Jewish  law  and  cultus  at  the  hands  of  a  Jerusalem  priest,  and  thinks 
it  certain  that  they  had  their  Pentateuch  before  Alexander's  advent.  The 
view  of  Steuemagel  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  Pentateuch  into 
Samaria  with  all  its  newest  incorporations,  and  providing  a*hundred  years 
for  their  insertion,  but  the  historical  situation  is  too  obscure  to  supply 
decisive  evidence,  and  probabilities  will  necessarily  invite  different  judge- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA 

The  book  of  Joshua  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  at  the  head' 
of  the  collection  of  'the  Propheta'  It  is  marked  off  from  the 
preceding  books  by  its  subject,  for  it  contains  no  law :  the  era  of 
legislation  closed  with  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  it  is  plainly 
related  to  them  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  Its  main  theme 
is  the  establishment  of  Israel  in  the  promised  land,  and  it  falls 
apart  at  once  into  two  chief  divisions,  (i)  the  narrative  of  the 
conquest  1-12,  and  (2)  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
territory  among  the  tribes  13-21 ;  while  farewell  addresses  of 
Joshua  23  and  24,  corresponding  to  the  discourses  in  Deutero-. 
nomy,  prepare  for  the  record  of  the  leader's  death.  The  book 
thus  describes  the  great  change  in  the  national  life  to  which  the 
whole  Pentateuch  looks  forward.  The  gift  of  the  land  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  so  often  announced  ^  is  at  last  effected : 
it  is  justly  asserted  that  the  Law  without  its  continuation  in 
Joshua  would  be  but  'a  torso ^'  At  stage  after  stage  in  the 
preceding  narrative  provision  has  been  made  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  Israel  when  they  should  enter  on  their  inheritance. 
At  last  the  long  discipline  of  the  wanderings  is  over,  and  a  nation 
which  did  not  look  back  longingly  to  the  comforts  of  Egyptian 
plenty,  is  ready  for  the  strenuous  march  to  victory.  Caleb  alone , 
survives  from  the  Israel  of  the  desert,  besides  Joshua,  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty  to  Yahweh  osh  14^"^*  cp  Num  14** 
Deut  i^-.  At  the  outset  of  the  book  i^**  the  commission  to 
Joshua  imparted  through  Moses  Num  27^*-  •  Deut  3**  3i''-  "•  ^  is 
solemnly  renewed.  The  promise  of  the  Beubenites,  the  Gadites, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  to  take  their  share  in  the  labours 
of  the  conquest  Num  32  Deut  3^^*  •  is  reinforced  by  Joshua 
Josh  i^^**,  and  fulfilled  by  the  tribes  in  question  4^^,  so  that 
when  they  have  loyally  discharged  their  obligations  to  their 

•  Thus  J  Gen  la^  13"-"  15"  aS^*.  50**  Ex  3^.,  E  G«n  I5'«  50**,  B>*  Gen 
a6».,  P  Gen  17*  35"  (cp  aS*)  Ex  6«-8. 
^  Steuernagel  Das  Buck  Josua  (in  Hdkomm)  Z31. 
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brethren  they  receive  for  themselves  the  inheritance  they  had 
desired  13^-  ••  The  provisions  instituted  by  Moses  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  Num  34,  for  the  Levitical  cities  and  the 
cities  of  refuge  35,  are  successively  enforced  Josh  13-19  ao  2i. 
Even  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  Num  36  are  not  forgotten 
Josh  17^'.  The  first  religious  act  of  the  victorious  Joshua  in 
the  middle  of  the  new  country  is  to  carry  out  one  of  the  last 
commands  of  Moses  Deut  27^''^  by  rearing  an  altar  on  Ebal  and 
iolemnly  inscribing  the  law  upon  its  stones  Josh  8^  •  •  •  In  the 
valley  of  Shechem  below  are  deposited  the  bones  of  Joseph  24'*, 
in  obedience  to  his  dying  request  Otea  50^.  The  whole  scheme  iA 
Joshua  is  thus  the  necessary  sequel  of  the  books  which  precede ; 
and  the  closeness  of  this  relation  extends  not  only  to  its  subetance^ 
but  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  also  to  its  form.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderations to  be  urged  below  concerning  differences  in  the  actual 
processes  of  compilation,  the  essential  identity  of  their  literary 
sources  and  their  modes  of  historic  presentation  justifies  the  treai* 
ment  of  the  six  books  as  bound  together  by  a  common  unity  on 
which  the  name  Hexateuch  has  been  fittingly  bestowed  ^ 

L  A  brief  inquiry  suffices  to  show  that  Joshua  displays  many 
of  the  phenomena  already  adduced  from  the  Pentateuch  in  {Hroof 
of  diversity  of  authorship.  It  contains  no  statement  profeesing 
to  record  the  circumstances  of  its  composition;  it  comprises 
duplicate  and  sometimes  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  same  events; 
and  even  within  the  same  narrative  details  which  cannot  be 
harmonized  betray  the  presence  of  materials  which  have  been 
imperfectly  reconciled. 

(i)  Thus,  in  i^~^j  the  Beubenites  and  Gadites  receive  the 
inheritance  which  Moses  had  allotted  to  them  beyond  the  Jordan; 
but  in  "^^"^^  a  fresh  description  follows  defining  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  'tribe  of  the  children  of  Beuben  according  to 
their  families,'  and  the  corresponding  possessions  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  each  section  closing  with 
similar  statements  concerning  Levi  ^^  and  ^^.  Much  common 
matter  belongs  to  each ;    but  the  second  passage  is  marked  by 

*  This  was  already  in  the  view  of  Da  Maes  in  the  sixteenth  oentary  {amU 
P  37)  Ai^<^  others  who  supposed  the  Mosaic  history  and  Joshua  to  have  been 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  keepers  of  the  public  archives.  Gheddea 
stated  the  connexion  most  clearly  when  he  explained  that  he  included  the 
book  of  Joshua  with  the  Pentateuch  in  the  first  volume  of  his  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  (179a),  because  he  '  conceived  it  to  have  been  compiled 
by  the  same  author '  ante  p  73. 
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greater  amplitude  of  detail,  by  new  designations  and  fresh  for- 
mulae. In  like  manner  two  farewell  addresses  are  reported  from 
Joshua.  In  23  he  summons  ^all  Israel/  their  elders,  their  heads, 
their  judges,  and  their  officers,  exhorts  them  to  observe  the. law 
of  Moses  ^,  announces  his  approaching  death  ^^,  and  warns  them 
against  the  worship  of  other  gods  ^*.  But  34  records  another 
speech,  addressed  to  a  similar  audience  \  and  conyeying  corre- 
sponding exhortations  not  to  forsake  Tahweh  ^^••.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  c(»iquest  Hebron  is  taken  by  Joshua  lo'^-  with 
its  dependent  cities,  and  all  their  inhabitants  are  put  to  the 
sword,  not  one  being  permitted  to  survive.  Debir  '*•  shares  the 
same  &te.  The  Anakim  also,  from  Hebron,  Debir,  and  the 
adjoining  local  cities,  are  similarly  'devoted'  11'^.  In  15^"^^ 
however,  Hebron  and  Debir  are  still  unreduced ;  the  three  sons 
of  Anak  are  driven  out  from  the  former  by  CSaleb,  who  offers 
his  daughter  as  a  bride  to  whoever  succeeds  in  capturing  the 
latter. 

(2)  These  indications  of  variety  of  literary  materials  are 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  incompatible  stories  of  the 
same  transaction.  At  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  the  whole 
nation  has  passed  over  to  the  western  shore  3^^  4^  when  Joshua 
instructs  twelve  men  to  '  pass  over  before  the  ai^k  into  the  midst 
of  Jordan '  ^  and  there  take  up  twelve  stones.  The  narrative  thus 
returns  to  the  eastern  bank  to  find  the  people  there  too^  for  in  4^^ 
Hhe  people  hasted  and  passed  over.'  What,  then,  is  the  destiny 
of  the  stones?  According  to  ^^  they  are  carried  across  and 
deposited  on  the  camping-ground  where  the  people  spent  the 
night  after  the  passage  of  the  river.  But  in  *  twelve  stones  are 
set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of 
the  priests  had  stood,  and  the  writer  appeals  to  them  as  evidence, 
'they  are  there  unto  this  day.'  The  devices  of  the  versions  cp 
3^*'  betray  their  consciousness  of  the  incongruity  ;  the  difficulty 
is  solved  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  narrative  is  com- 
posite, and  the  compiler  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  details 
to  uniformity.  This  clue  further  explains  why  Joshua,  after 
posting  thirty  thousand  men  in  ambush  on  the  west  side  of  Ai 
8^  ^,  should  ^dispatch  five  thousand  more  the  next  morning  for 
the  same  purpose  to  the  same  spot  ^\  Similar  considerations 
make  it  probable  that  Bahab  did  not  exact  the  promise  of  future 
safety  from  her  visitors  after  she  had  let  them  down  over  the 
wall  of  Jericho,  and  urged  them  to  flight  2^^* ;  and  they  point  to 
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a  way  through  the  maase  of  difficulties  attending  the  namitive  of 
the  various  circuits  round  the  city  before  it  fell  inio  the  liands 
of  the  Israelites  6^*  •• 

%  The  literary  examination  of  Joshua  reveals  corresponding 
fact&  In  some  passages  the  language  is  full  of  reminiscences  ci 
the  exhortations  or  narratives  of  Deuteronomy ;  while  othars  are 
founded  on  the  institutions  and  couched  in  the  formulae  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  Thus  in  8*®"**  the  writer  records  in  his  own 
fashion  the  fulfilment  of  the  instructions  of  Moses  in  Deut  27^"^ ; 
the  discourse  of  Joshua  in  23  is  little  more  than  a  cento  of  the 
phrases  of  D ;  while  the  divine  summons  to  the  new  leader  i**^ 
naturally  reproduces  the  solenm  terms  of  the  previous  charge  in 
Deut  31^-.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'ark  of  the  testimony'  is 
named  in  4^^,  and  a  glimpse  is  thus  opened  into  the  conceptions 
of  F  '161^,  which  become  clearer  when  the  Passover  is  celebrated 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  5^^  cp  Ex  12*,  and  the 
manna  ceases  on  the  entry  of  the  people  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
In  due  time  9^^*  appear  the  '  congregation'  '45  and  their  'princes' 
'131,  and  finally  Eleazar  the  priest  takes  precedence  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  14^,  and  proceeds  with  the  heads  of  fathers'  houses  to 
distribute  the  inheritances  to  the  tribes  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  i^\  nuiking  due  provision  of  cities  of  refuge  20,  and 
cities  ^with  the  suburbs  thereof  for  the  orders  of  priests  and 
Levites  21.  The  documents  represented  by  the  symbols  D  and  P 
in  the  Pentateuch  thus  find  their  continuations  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  Their  definite  literary  characteristics  enable  them  to 
be  recognized  with  certainty  so  far  as  their  main  passages  are 
concerned.  They  can  be  separated,  therefore,  with  tolerable 
precision  from  the  general  mass.  But  when  they  are  withdrawn 
by  the  aid  of  the  usual  criteria,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  are  left?  The  examination  of  passages  like  2  6 
8^"^*  loi-a^  discloses  diversities  which  seem  only  explicable  on 
the  assumption  that  two  sources  have  been  combined.  The 
analogy  of  the  preceding  books  at  once  suggests  that  these  sources 
may  be  J  and  E  respectively ;  and  this  presumption  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  various  marks  of  literary  parallelism  and  allusions 
to  earlier  incidents.  Thus  in  some  passages  the  population  of  the 
coiihtry  is  designated  as  Canaanite  7*  16^®  17**"^*  J,  whereas  in 
others  it  is  described  as  Amorite  lo^*  24^^  E.  The  parallels  to  2^' 
u  21  ^5  9.  46  gi5  jq21  4^  ^\qsA  strongly  for  J  cp  Hex  ii ;  so  does  the 
reference  in  15^*  cp  Num  13",  and  the  group  of  fragments  13^^ 
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jgU-19  63  j51o  i-yii-ia  ig47  named  below  p  354.  Similarly  B 
seems  to  furnish  the  description  of  Joshua  in  i^  cp  "log  2^  ^  6^, 
the  allusion  to  the  idolatry  of  Israel's  ancestors  24^^  cp  (}en  35^, 
and  the  record  of  the  burial  of  Joseph  24^^  cp  Gen  50^.  The 
combined  document  JE  may  be  traced  in  like  manner  behind  the 
language  of  14^^^^  ^  These  marks  lie,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sur- 
face :  how  far  does  minuter  investigation  confirm  the  expectations 
which  they  awaken? 

3.  When  the  contributions  to  Joshua  editorially  derived  from 
D  and  P  have  been  eliminated,  it  is  found  that  the  remaining 
portions  designated  as  JE  are  concerned  rather  with  the  conquest 
than  with  the  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  mission  of  the 
spies,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  defeat 
at  Ai  and  the  discovery  of  Achan's  thefty  the  successful  attack  on 
Ai,  the  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites,  the  catastrophe  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  southern  kings  under  Adoni-zedek,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  northern  alliance  under  Hazor, — these  follow  in 
definite  succession  though  without  any  specification  of  time,  and 
lead  up  to  Joshua's  old  age  13^,  and  the  preparations  for  the  actual 
settlement.  But  at  this  point  the  traces  of  JE  become  more 
faint,  and  only  a  few  fragments,  obviously  incongruous  with  their 
context,  survive  out  of  its  record  of  the  tribal  inheritances  cp  13^' 
jgM-19  63  151-3  10  1-7I1-I8  1^47^  to  which  must  perhaps  be  added 
282-10^  When  these  narratives  are  disentangled,  so  &r  as  proba- 
bility permits,  what  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  ? 

(i)  The  critical  problem  appeared  at  one  time  so  difficult,  that 
Wellhausen  supposed  that  J  broke  off  suddenly  after  the  Balaam 
episode,  and  only  left;  a  trace  here  and  there,  as  in  Num  25^"^ 
Deut  34^^^,  though  its  presence  was  afterwards  recognized  in 
Josh  9^*  ^  Meyer  also^  denied  to  J  any  share  in  the  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  in  Josh  1-12  save  a  fragment  out  of  the 
stery  of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  in  9.  But  this  view 
(though  practically  shared  by  Stade)  has  not  been  maintained  by 
subsequent  criticism  ^  Euenen,  indeed,  asserted  that  J  and  E 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  eliminated  from  the  complex  product 
in  which  they  had  been  welded  together,  but  he  admitted  their 
originid  existence-^.     Later  investigation  has  done  something  to 

•  Cp  '  wholly  followed '  •  '*  with  Num  i4«*. 

^  Composition  du  Hexateucha  in  Skizzm  ii  (1885)  116. 

«  Ibid  ia6.  ^  ZATW  i  133-4  cp  laa*. 

'  On  its  revival  by  Steuernagel,  see  f  6  (37)  ad  fin, 

/  Htxateuch  157  159. 
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relieve  these  difficaltiee.  Dillmann's  great  oommentary  (on  the 
basis  of  Knobely  ooneluded  in  1886)  again  attempted  what  Knenen 
had  declared  impossible;  and  Badde*,  KitteP,  Albers*,  Bennett', 
haTe  all  concurred  in  believing  that  the  main  elements  of  J  and 
B  are  not  disguised  beyond  reeognition,  though  the  results  of  their 
analysis  do  not  always  run  side  by  side  \ 

(o)  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  J  in  Josh  9*11 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  another  view  of  the  conquest 
and  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  is  to  be  found  in 
Judges  I.  This  document  includes  passages  which  are  |dainly 
related  to  corresponding  passages  in  Joshua ;  Adoni-besek  Judges 
1^7  0eems  a  counterpart  of  Adoni-zedek  Josh  lo^**;  the  capture 
of  Hebron  Judg  i^^  is  also  related  in  Josh  15^^  (Caleb),  and  that 
of  Debir  Judg  iii~i«  ^  j^^  15""" ;  further  cp  Judg  i*^  Josh  15*, 
Judg  i^  Josh  I7^'*9  and  Judg  i^  Josh  16^^.  Various  considera- 
tions concurred  in  pointing  to  J  as  the  source  from  which  tUs 
survey  was  derived'^.  But  it  contained  no  allusion  to  Joshua, 
and  it  was  inferred,  therefore,  by  some  eminent  critics,  that  J  had 
not  originally  regarded  him  as  the  national  leader,  or  even  men- 
tioned his  name.  The  narrative  of  his  victories,  therefore,  could 
owe  nothing  to  J.  The  investigations  of  Budde',  howerer, 
showed  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  contrast  between  the 
representations  in  Judg  i  and  Josh  :t-ii  had  been  exaggerated ; 
the  admitted  presence  of  J  in  the  story  of  the  covenant  with  the 
Gibeonites  presupposed  a  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Ai,  and  that 
in  its  turn  was  possible  only  when  Jericho  had  fidlen.  J,  there- 
fore, had  preemnably  related  both  these  incidents,  and  these 
involved  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  also.  Moreover,  the  general 
movement  indicated  in  Josh  6-1 1  and  in  the  survey  in  14- • 
showed  that  the  southern  part  of  Canaan  was  the  first  to  receiye 
the  new  settlers  as  in  Judg  i,  while  the  northern  tribes  only  made 
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Die  Backer  Richtar  und  Samuel  (1890).  ^  Hist  of  ike  Hebr  i  9^. 

^  Die  QueOenberichte  in  Jomia  i-xii  (1891).  ^  Joshua  in  Haupt*s  SBOT. 

•  Driver  X07*  104  and  <  Joshua '  in  Smith's  DB^  yoI  i  pt  ii,  treats  JB  as  the 
basis  of  Joshua,  though  with  reserve  concerning  the  actual  elements  of  the 
constituent  documents.  Similarly,  G  A  Smith  *  Joshua'  in  Hastings'  DB 
and  G  F  Moore  Enc  Bibl  'Joshua,'  Holzlnger  Joeua  (Hd-Gomm  1901). 

/  Gp  Moore  Judges  in  ICC  6-10.  The  chief  reason  is  found  in  the  contrast 
between  this  group  of  representations  and  that  in  Josh  24,  the  substance  of 
which  is  universally  ascribed  to  E.  There  the  conquest  is  depicted  as  far 
more  complete  than  the  survey  in  Judg  i,  and  the  Joshua  parallels,  allow. 
These  passages,  therefore,  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
source,  must  be  assigned  to  J.    Cp  Driver,  in  Smith's  DB^  vol  i  pt  ii  p  1816. 

^  Richter  und  Samuel  1-83,  cp  Das  Buck  der  Richter  in  the  Kuresr  Hand-Com- 
tnentar  (1897)  xii-xiii,  Moore  Enc  Bibi  p  2607. 
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their  way  among  the  Canaanites  more  slowly,  after  the  house  of 
Joseph  had  taken  up  its  position  in  the  centre  i6^«  17^*"^®.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  became  clear  that  the  representations  of 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Ganaanite  populations  e  g  10^^^^^ 
jjio-23  yj^exe  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  numerous  cases 
recorded  where  the  Canaanites  proved  too  strong  for  the  invaders, 
so  that  the  tribes  of  Israel  only  secured  a  precarious  footing  in 
their  midst  cp  13^^  15®^  16^®  17^*.  Such  generalized  summaries 
of  universal  massacre  do  not,  however,  show  the  characteristic 
features  of  J.  They  are  far  more  closely  connected  with  D  (cp 
§  4  p  361) ;  they  have  a  distinct  theological  significance ;  they  are 
not  founded  on  historical  tradition,  they  are  editorial  expressions 
of  the  horror  felt  in  later  times  for  the  temptations  of  Ganaanite 
idolatries,  and  of  the  triumphant  conviction  that  Yahweh  had 
given  Israel  the  land.  They  are  not  part,  therefore,  of  J's 
narrative,  and  need  not  be  cited  in  contrast  with  Judg  i. 

(0)  But  when  these  later  elements  are  withdrawn,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  remaining  sections  which  betray  diversity  of 
source  has  been  effected,  there  remains  the  question  how  far  the 
elements  which  can  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  J  really  constitute 
a  harmonious  whole.  It  seems  difficult  to  form  any  estimate 
of  the  relative  antiquity  of  J's  narratives  of  the  spies  at  Jericho 
or  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  compared  with  earlier  stories  such 
as  the  mission  of  the  explorers  to  Ganaan  or  the  march  across  the 
sea  at  the  Exodus  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the  fall 
of  Jericho  6,  and  the  defeat  of  the  two  great  coalitions,  southern 
and  northern,  in  lo-ii,  certainly  seem  to  be  couched  in  a  more 
exalted  strain  than  the  story  of  the  overthrow  of  Sihon  Num  21, 
or  the  various  references  to  the  position  of  the  different  clans  and 
tribes,  whether  the  successes  of  Galeb  and  Othniel  I5'*~^S  or  the 
relative  failures  of  Judah  15®^  Ephraim  16^®,  and  Manasseh  17^^-. 
Moreover,  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  in  11^  can  hardly  be  unrelated 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  same  place,  bearing  the  same  name, 
Judg  4^  ^'^.  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  the  passages 
assigned  to  J  are  really  all  homogeneous,  or  whether  they  do  not 
rather  constitute  a  collection  of  stories  and  a  picture  of  the  settle- 
Daent  not  by  any  means  identical  in  age  or  origin,  though  bound 
together  by  certain  common  tendencies  of  thought  and  represen- 
tation. In  such  a  collection  there  must  necessarily  be  diversities 
of  date.  On  general  grounds  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
'  Imitation  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  5^'  and  perhaps  in  4^ 

A  a 
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siii^>ler  view  will  be  the  older^  and  the  recognitioa  of  tha 
Canaanite  superiority  in  certain  quarters  will  precede  the  later 
generalizations  of  their  overthrow.  The  group  of  fragments  13,^ 
j^M-19  63  i5io  iyH-18  ip47  jj^^y  therefore  be  referred  (like  tiie 

corresponding  passages  in  Judg  i)  to  an  early  survey  of  the  poeitioa 
of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  school  of  J.  Such  a  survey  may 
have  included  a  more  detailed  accoimt  of  their  settlemant  (ep 
i6^~^),  to  which  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
advance  to  the  hill-country  would  form  the  appropriate  introduc- 
tion. The  language  of  Judg  i^  implies  some  kind  of  preliminary 
allotment  of  the  hmd  before  the  tribes  attempted  the  task  of  con- 
quest. If  this  existed  in  the  primitive  narratives  of  J,  a  baaia 
would  be  supplied  out  of  which  subsequent  representations  might 
be  developed.  That  the  episodes  of  victory  rest  on  older  naaierial 
is  proved  in  one  case  by  a  citation  from  a  poem  in  the  lost  book  of 
Jashar  '  lo^^*,  where  it  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  the  poetical 
version  is  a  more  ancient  composition  than  the  prose  storyi. 
There  seems  reason,  therefore,  for  the  view  that  the  J  sections 
may  be  of  various  dates,  but  the  discrimination  of  the  terlier  is 
a  task  of  the  gravest  difficulty.  A  growing  consensus  of  criticism 
fixes  on  ioi2r  m  13I3  i5U-i9  cs  jgio  i^u-w  1^47^  to  which  may 

perhaps  be  added  5^-  ®  ^  The  story  of  the  spies  in  2  has  also 
a  simple  and  primitive  air ;  in  ^,  however,  there  seems  a  reminis- 
cence of  Ex  15^^  (unless  the  order  of  dependence  be  inverted,  or 
the  last  clauses  be  assigned  to  the  later  editorial  expansionX 
Much  editorial  work  may  be  traced  in  J's  share  of  3-4,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  miracle  announced  in  3^^  cp  4^^  is  not  quite 
after  the  manner  of  J's  employment  of  the  east  wind  Ex  I4*^*>  ^\ 
The  sevenfold  procession  round  Jericho  in  6  has  no  analogy  in 
the  records  of  the  Trans-jordanic  conquest :  while  the  narratives 
in  8  10  and  11  are  conceived  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  may  be 
assigned  to  a  later  stage  of  tradition  compared  with  the  records  of 
the  capture  of  Hebron  and  Debir  15^*"^^.  The  representation  of 
the  action  of  the  united  people  seems  further  removed  from 
historical  reality  than  the  view  of  their  advance  in  groups  of  tribes 
presented  in  Judg  i :  and  the  total  impression  created  by  this 
portion  of  J  suggests  a  much  completer  reduction  of  Canaanite 

^  Cp  anie  chap  II  §  Ic  p  30. 

^  As  Judges  5  may  be  taken  to  precede  4,  cp  Moore  Judges  (in  ICC)  no ; 
Budde  Richter  (in  Kurz  Hd-Comm)  33, 
«  Bennett,  in  Haupt's  SBOT,  adds  5^*  ^. 
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opposition  than  the  fragmenta  firom  13^^  onwards  justify  \  How 
&r  these  fragments  may  be  connected  with  any  definite  scheme  of 
territorial  location  according  to  J,  it  seems  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine. If  i6^~^  is  rightly  assigned  to  J,  a  probability  is  established 
that  it  may  have  contained  other  geographical  descriptions  now 
perhaps  absorbed  into  P's  more  detailed  survey  cp  Hex  ii  18^^^*. 
But  it  appears  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  critical  method  to 
discover  the  clues  to  their  separation. 

(2)  The  original  scope  and  significance  of  E  are  hardly  less 
difficult  to  determine.  One  feature,  however,  appears  in  strong 
relie£  At  the  opening  of  the  book  i^*  Joshua  is  solemnly  com- 
missioned to  conduct  the  people  across  the  Jordan.  He  is 
designated  in  terms  elsewhere  peculiar  to  E  (in  contrast  with  J) 
as  *'  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses'  minister'  cp  Ex  33^^  Num  11^ 
Deut  31^.  At  the  close  of  his  career,  when  the  conquest  is  sub- 
stantially completed,  he  summons  a  national  assembly  at  Shechem 
24^,  exhorts  the  people  to  obedience,  makes  a  covenant  with  them 
to  serve  Yahweh  ^,  and  sets  them  'a  statute  and  an  ordinance.' 
To  Joshua,  therefore,  as  to  Moses,  is  assigned  the  double  function 
of  military  leadership  and  religious  legislation.  By  general  con- 
sent the  farewell  address  of  Joshua  is  referred  in  its  original  form 
to  E,  and  it  is  natural  to  accept  its  retrospect  as  a  clue  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  conquest  and  settlement  which  E  contained.  It 
proves  in  reality,  however,  to  be  somewhat  barren  of  detaiL  The 
people  are  reminded  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the  fedl  of 
Jericho  ^^,  but  the  steps  of  subsequent  victory  are  veiled  under 
the  figure  of  the  '  hornet '  which  expelled  the  native  populations  ^, 

'  This  impression  is  heightened  if  (with  Budde  and  Alben)  the  general- 
izing summaries  in  lo-ia  may  be  partly  referred  to  J*  (so  Holzinger  finda  J* 
in  lo**"*',  but  not  later).    See  below,  §  4. 

a  ^4^1-13  hi^  evidently  undergone  considerable  manipulation.  The  list  of 
seven  nations  in  ^^  cp  Deut  7^  is  an  obvious  intrusion,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  their  representatives  were  all  assembled  in  Jericho.  In  ^^  the 
last  words  are  apparently  an  editorial  reminiscence  from  Gen  48'' ;  ^  is 
plainly  modelled  on  Deut  6^^. .  There  remains  the  allusion  to  '  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites.'  Elsewhere  this  phrase  denotes  Sihon  and  Og  cp  ^^30,  but 
in  that  sense  it  is  here  inappropriate  to  the  events  following  the  fall  of 
Jericho.  ®  reads  Hwelve/  a  reading  widely  accepted,  'two'  being  in  that 
ease  an  awkward  correction  in  view  of  the  later  lists  in  19^.  •  &o.  Holzinger 
{Hd'Comm)  agrees  with  Steuemagel  {Hdkwnm)  in  adopting  @'s  '  twelve,'  but 
differs  in  interpretation :  Steuemagel,  Josva  135,  supposing  the  twelve  to  be 
made  up  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  Num  21^^* . ,  the  kings  of  Jericho  Josh  6, 
Ai  8,  of  Jerusalem  Hebron  Jarmuth  Lachish  Eglon  10  and  of  Hazor 
Hadon  Shimron  and  Achshaph  11  ;  while  Holzinger  conceives  that  the 
allusion  is  to  one  great  defeat,  at  Gibeon,  where  E  imagined  twelve  kings 
opposed  to  Israel's  twelve  tribes  Josua  xi  cp  36.  The  apxMsitional  character 
of  the  clause  suggests  the  possibility  that  it  also  is  doe  to  later  amalgamation. 

▲  a  a 
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and  of  the  actual  process  of  occupation  not  a  word  is  said,  any 
more  than  of  the  desert  incidents  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of 
Moab,  The  narratives  themselves,  however,  are  not  equally  silent 
The  first  step  of  'Joshua  the  son  of  Nun '  is  to  prepare  for  the 
great  enterprise  by  obtaining  the  necessary  information  2^,  and 
though  the  details  of  distribution  in  the  story  of  the  spies  may  be 
uncertain,  the  conclusion  ^  indicates  clearly  that  E  related  their 
mission  and  brought  them  back  successful.  The  passage  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  capture  of  Jericho  followed.  From  Gilgal  Joshua 
proceeds  to  the  attack  on  Ai ;  peace  is  concluded  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites ;  and  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  are  'discomfited'  before 
Israel  io^9%  their  rout  being  completed  by  a  great  hailstorm  as 
they  fled  down  the  pass  from  Beth-horon  ^^.  With  this  scene 
the  extracts  from  E's  history  of  the  conquest  apparently  termi« 
nate  '•  The  further  episodes  of  advance  and  settlement  seem  to 
have  been  suppressed  in  favour  of  the  more  general  editorial 
summaries  in  lo^-  •  11^^-12.  Had  E,  however,  no  account 
of  the  allotment  of  the  land,  and  the  situations  of  the  several 
tribes?  A  comparison  of  19^®*  with  24^^  shows  that  materials 
from  E  were  employed  by  P;  and  if  this  happened  in  one 
instance  which  can  still  be  traced,  it  may  have  occurred  in  others 
which  can  no  longer  be  recovered  cp  Hex  ii  18^^';  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  fragments  would  not  have  sur^ 
vived,  like  those  already  rescued  for  J,  had  E  included  any 
detailed  description  of  the  settlement.  The  parallel  of  the 
general  presentation  of  E  with  that  of  J  shows  that  from  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  to  the  overthrow  of  the  central  alliance 
they  kept  step  side  by  side.  The  details  occasionally  vary :  if  J 
dwells  on  the  marvels  of  the  arrest  of  the  waters  3^,  E  can 
emphasize  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  6*  *^^,  or 
the  dire  effect  of  Joshua's  outstretched  javelin  8^^  ^® :  while  each 
gives  its  own  version  of  the  divine  aid  against  the  five  kings 
jq1o-i4^  Of  the  time  occupied  by  the  entire  settlement  but  little 
indication  is  afforded.  From  24^  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
Joshua  was  regarded  as  near  his  end  when  the  great  convocation 
took  place  at  Shechem  cp  23^  and  13^  That  the  advance  of  the 
invaders  would  be  slow  was  predicted    in  Ex  232'"*®,      The 

The  *  hornet '  is  derived  from  Ex  33^^,  and  seems  to  have  entered  the  recital 
with  the  seven  nations  ^.     In  this  view  the  whole  verse  is  made  up  of 
fragments,  and  cannot  be  used  to  throw  any  light  on  E's  tradition  of  the 
conquest  after  the  fall  of  Jericho. 
.«  Holzinger  adds  14^^^  originally. 
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*  Hornet/  therefore,  would  only  pursue  its  work  of  expelling  the 
native  peoples  by  degrees ;  and  this  does  not,  accordingly,  seem 
inc^ompatible  with  the  general  view  that  Israel  must  encounter 
resistance  as  it  penetrated  further  and  further  into  the  land,  and 
that  such  resistance  must  be  overcome  by  force*  It  has,  indeed, 
been  supposed  **  that  the  language  of  24^^^  was  incompatible  with 
the  ascription  to  E  of  any  narratives  of  military  exploits  after  the 
capture  of  Jericho.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  original  text 
renders  this  inference  highly  precarious,  and  there  seems  no 
adequate  objection,  therefore,  to  the  recognition  of  E  as  the 
involuntary  partner  of  J  in  the  compound  narrative  in  2-10. 
Whether  the  elements  of  E  are  all  of  one  piece,  or  whether  like  J 
it  may  be  regarded  as  woven  from  strands  of  various  date,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  conjecture.  Bennett  assigns  to  E^  6*  ^»  ^^ 
(mainly,  *  and  it  came  to  pass  •  . .  straight  before  him ')  19^^*  K 
Reasons  are  given  in  Hex  ii  for  ascribing  the  latter  passage  to  P  ; 
in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
most  ancient  element  was  the  shout,  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  isolate  the  passages  referring  to  it  as  an  older  literary 
product.  The  analysis  in  Hex  ii,  therefore,  does  not  venture  to 
make  any  partition  of  age. 

(3)  If  the  presence  of  J  and  E  be  admitted  in  Josh  l-io,  it 
is  natural  to  infer  that  their  union  took  place  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  produced  JE  in  Oen  Ex  and  Num. 
That  the  Joshua  sections  of  these  documents  were  in  fact  integral 
parts  of  them,  is  made  probable  by  the  evidence  that  they  really 
extended  to  the  monarchy  (pp  192  202)  and  proved  by  the  position 
of  Joshua  in  E  with  especial  clearness ;  the  work  of  Moses  being 
definitely  assigned  to  him  as  its  continuator,  and  the  retrospect 
in  24  binding  the  entire  story  from  Abraham's  migration  to  the 
Shechem  assembly  into  one  whole.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  general  method  of  B4®  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  narra- 
tives will  be  traceable  also  in  the  latter.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  material  appears  to  be  derived  from  J,  though  the  chrono- 
logical framework  i^  24^  is  supplied  by  E.  The  actual  extracts 
have  been  woven  together  with  extraordinary  closeness,  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  Joseph  series,  so  that  the  analysis  in  many 
cases  can  be  regarded  only  as  tentative ;    but  the  hand  of  the 

o  Cp  Kuenen  Hex  157,  who  finds  an  absolute  inoongroity  between  the 
language  of  24^^""  and  the  stories  in  i-xi. 
^  Joshua  in  Haupt's  ;SjB02;    Holzinger,  Hd-Comm.  gives  to  X^  5*  '  "^  % 
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compiler  is  occasionally  to  be  traced  in  verses  designed  to 
harmonize  conflicting  situations,  or  combine  discordant  data  2^*^ 
8*'.  In  I4*~^  the  story  of  Joshua's  gift  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  is 
related  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  narrative  of  JS  in  Num 
13-14,  and  seems  due,  therefore,  in  its  prior  form  to  a  writer  who 
might  be  provisionally  identified  with  B>^\  But  it  has  been 
recast  (if  it  really  existed  at  an  earlier  date)  under  Deuteronomie 
influence,  and  its  present  shape  is  due  to  B^  (cp  infra  §  4)^ 
There  remains  a  passage  18^"^^  which  does  not  seem  to  belong 
to  either  document,  nor  to  show  the  characteristic  marks  of  origin 
in  the  schools  of  D  or  F  \    It  is  founded  on  a  theory  of  the 


«  This  passage  is  obviously  not  oontinuons  with  ^"^  P :  the  scene  is  in 
Nilgai  instead  of  Shiloh  op  Hex  ii  ^'^ ;  Joshua  acts  alone  instead  of  taking  the 
second  place  after  Eleazar ;  and  Caleb  does  not  as  in  F  Num  13*  belong  to 
Judah  ;  he  is  not  an  Israelite  at  all,  but  a  Kenizzite.  The  addi^ss  of  Oileb 
to  Joshua  is  plainly  founded  on  the  narratiye  in  Num  13-14,  but  the  F 
elements  of  that  story  are  ignored  ;  from  ''-  it  is  clear  that  Caleb  acted  alone 
without  any  aid  from  Joshua  cp  Num  13'^  ct  Num  14*.  The  phraseology 
shows  points  of  contact  ¥nth  both  J*  or  Bi*  ('wholly  followed '"•  Niim  14** 
Bi*,  *  from  the  time  that '  ^^  ^^36)  and  B  (?  <  Moses  the  man  of  Gk>d '  Deut  33s 
*  concerning'  •■m,  *  brought  word  again'  "^  Num  13**'*).  But  the  whole 
representation  has  been  recast  under  the  influence  of  ]>eut  1^'  •  (op  *Bpf 
out '  ^  Deut  i^^i '  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt'  Deut  i**,  '  Yahw^  my 
God  •  8  %  *  thy  foot  hath  trodden '  »  »,  « Anakim '  "  »4, '  great  and  fenced ' " 
Deut  i*^  'drive  them  out'  ^'  '^O^).  The  story,  however,  assumes  that 
Hebron  is  not  yet  captured  lo'^*,  nor  the  Anakim  expelled  11'^.  Another 
version  is  found  in  15^'*.  In  *  an  editorial  attempt  has  been  made  to 
harmonize  Caleb's  language  with  F  by  inserting  'and  concerning  thee.' 
IS  is  probably  a  later  addition.  Steuemagel,  Holzinger,  and  Moore  aU 
recognize  the  Deuteronomie  redaction,  but  conjecture  an  earlier  basis  in  B. 

^  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  all  the  passages  ascribed  to  the  school 
of  J  belonged  to  the  book  of  JE.  Thus  a  second  narrative  of  the  gift  of 
Hebron  to  Caleb  is  found  in  15^**^*,  introduced  by  ^'  which  bears  strong 
marks  of  Bp.  The  recurrence  of  this  passage  in  Judg  i^o-io  connects  it  with 
the  group  already  specified  in  §  3  (i/3)  13"  15^  i&^  17^^""  19%  most  of  which 
are  now  embedded  in  portions  of  F,  where  they  have  the  air  of  editorial 
insertions  qualifying  larger  claims.  In  13^',  however,  this  qualification 
affects  a  section  of  D.  The  generalizations  of  the  Deuteronomie  editor, 
however,  are  so  absolute  (see  $  4  below)  as  to  render  his  admission  of  such 
a  correction  highly  surprising :  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
Deuteronomie  edition  of  Joshua  dropped  the  passages  in  which  J  surveyed 
the  progress  of  the  settlement  with  frank  recognition  of  Israel's  limitationi^ 
and  that  these  were  only  inserted  in  a  much  later  revision,  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  incorporate  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Similarly,  Judg  i-a* 
was  not  included  in  the  Deuteronomie  Judges-book,  cp  Comill  Einl*  94, 
Moore  Judges  (in  ICC)  xzxiii,  Budde  Ricktar  (in  Hd-Camm)  x.  This  argument 
may  be  pushed  further  back,  and  applied  similarly  to  JE,  the  editor  of 
which  (if  i8*~^°  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  held  a  similar  view.  In  any 
case  the  J  source  of  Judges  i  and  its  parallels  in  Joshua  still  remained 
distinct,  and  could  be  used  separately. 

^  The  description  of  the  method  by  which  the  inheritances  of  the  remain- 
ing tribes  were  settled  by  lot  at  Shiloh  under  Joshua's  supervision  i8*~'", 
does  not  cohere  with  ^  and  ^^oF.  The  repi^sentation  of  F  14^  19^^  puts 
Eleazar  in  the  front  and  Joshua  in  the  second  place ;  here  Joshua  acts  with 
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completed  conquest,  and  appears  designed  to  introduce  a  survey 
of  the  settlement.  That  J  at  least  once  contained  such  a  survey 
is  highly  probable ;  though  the  surviving  fragments  show  that  in 
its  oldest  form  it  was  not  conceived  on  the  basis  of  universal 
subjugation  assumed  in  iS^"^^.  But  as  the  documents  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  receiving  fresh  additions,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  a  later  editor  desired  to  gather  into  one  view  the 
various  data  and  fuse  them  in  one  general  representation.  To 
such  a  description  of  the  tribal  inheritances,  which  may  now  lie 
at  the  basis  of  P's  delineation  18^^19,  Bi®  may  have  prefixed  as 
a  suitable  introduction  the  story  of  the  travels  of  the  twenty^ 
one  deputies,  their  description  of  the  land  in  seven  portions, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  inheritances  by  lot  before  Yahweh 
in  Shiloh  \ 

4.  Far  more  important  was  the  revision  to  which  JE  was 
submitted  in  the  Deuteronomic  schooL  The  indications  of  this 
process  are  numerous,  but  even  the  most  careful  scrutiny  still 
leaves  many  points  in  doubt,  and  the  significance  of  different 


independent  initiative  ;  ^^  and  19^^  cannot  proceed  from  the  same  writer. 
K<>ldeke  assigned  the  passage  to  D,  but  though  the  style  of  B^  may  be  traced 
in  '  C  ^%  the  relief  in  which  these  passages  stand  out  from  their  context 
(at  least  in  '')  shows  that  they  are  not  really  essential  to  the  piece.  It 
is  natural  therefore  to  look  for  the  authorship  in  some  antecedent  of  B^. 
This  can  hardly  be  J,  for  the  conception  of  a  deputation  of  twenty-one 
persons  travelling  through  the  country  and  recording  its  natural  features 
and  its  conquered  cities  does  not  fit  his  picture  of  slow  progress  amid  many 
obstacles.  Nor  does  it  really  seem  more  congruous  with  the  scantier  traces 
of  S's  view  (though  Moore,  with  Dillmann  and  Kittel,  places  it  there) 
cp  §  3  (a),  moreoyer  the  parallel  to  *  in  Gen  13^^  is  in  favour  of  J*  or  B^.  It 
obviously  rests  upon  a  theory  of  the  subjugation  of  the  people  which  was 
so  complete  as  to  permit  the  perambulation  of  the  land  by  a  small  g^up 
of  tribal  representatives  apparently  ¥nthout  escort.  This  might  be  the  view 
of  a  generalizing  editor  of  the  older  documents  :  and  the  passage  is  accord- 
ingly attributed  in  its  earlier  form  to  BJ*  (with  Kuenen  and  Bennett :  so 
also  Holzinger).  There  are,  however,  some  slight  incongruities  as  between  "* 
and  ** ;  and  certain  notable  peculiarities  of  language,  which  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  vocabulary  of  Bp.  Such  are  *  'according  to*  »cb  'l9^  ^ 
*  priesthood '  (never  in  Deut)  and  *  beyond  Jordan '  prb  "oro  '»**  (for  which 
D  writes  X\m  "yisi  or  'n  nay).  There  are  traces  elsewhere  of  revision  by 
a  late  hand  of  this  school  cp  §  4  (38)  §  6  (siS)  :  has  this  passage  been  touched 
in  the  same  way  ?  The  older  style  is  seen  in  '  arise  and  walk '  \  '  house  of 
Joseph '  ^ :  in  other  respects  the  phraseological  parallels  are  mostly  with  Bi* 
and  D.    On  the  references  to  Shiloh  in  '•  see  Hex  ii. 

'  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  as  in  the  preceding  hooks  so  here  B^  is 
the  symbol  rather  of  a  process  than  a  person,  and  its  result  approximates 
to  the  handling  of  the  united  product  by  B^.  Baudissin,  Eit^  {j9oi)  176, 
agrees  (so  also  Holzinger  Hd-(kmm  xii)  that  B^  found  the  Jehovist  book 
ready  for  use.  Moore,  Enc  Bihl  2605,  admits  that  in  i-ia  B,^  found  JE  already 
united,  but  he  supposes  that  in  lo-ia  13*  •  he  also  used  B  separately  to  the 
exclusion  of  J. 
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details  is  variously  estimated  by  students  who  approach  the 
problems  along  independent  lines'*. 

(i)  The  general  phenomena  are  so  obvious  as  to  strike  even 
the  most  casual  reader,  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  fulfilment  in  8^*^^  of  the  instructions  in  Deut  27^"^.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  language  of  j  is  founded  on  the  incidents 
and  exhortations  of  D.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  is 
divinely  confirmed  in  the  leadership  to  which  he  has  already  been 
solemnly  dedicated.  As  the  successor  of  Moses  he  receives  fresh 
assurance  that  the  promises  made  to  the  great  Liberator  of  his 
people  will  be  accomplished  on  the  due  observance  of  the  law 
imparted  through  him  ^~~^.  The  following  parallels  will  suffice 
to  show  the  connexion : — 


Josh  I 

'  Every  place  whereon  the  sole  of 
your  foot  shall  tread,  to  you  have  I 
given  it. ...  *  From  the  wilderness, 
and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates, .  . . 
and  onto  the  great  sea  toward  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your 
border. 

'  There  shall  not  any  man  be  able 
to  stand  before  thee. 

^  All  the  days  of  thy  life. 

^  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be 
with  thee :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee. 

•  *  18  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage. 

*  Thou  shalt  cause  this  people  to 
inherit  the  land  which  I  have  sworn 
unto  their  fathers  to  give  them. 


DwJt 

11'^  Every  place  whereon  the  sole 
of  your  foot  shall  tread  shaU  be 
yours :  from  the  wilderness,  and 
Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  even  unto  the  hinder 
sea  shall  be  your  border. 


7^  There  shall  not  any  man  be 
able  to  stand  before  thee. 

4»  6»  i6»  17W  All  the  days  of  (thy) 
life. 

31^  He  will  be  with  thee :  he  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

7  2s  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage. 

^  Thou  shalt  go  with  this  people 
into  the  land  which  Yahweh  hath 
sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give 
them  ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  them 
to  inherit  it. 


The  address  to  the  Beubenites,  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  i^^"^®,  is  based  on  the  recital  in  Deut  3^*- 18-20.  ^^iio 
the  discourse  of  Joshua  in  23  is  a  Deuteronomic  counterpart  to 
the  farewell  address  in  24,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
warnings  in  the  concluding  exhortations  in  Deut  28  and  29  ^     In 


^  The  more  recent  criticism  of  D  in  Joshua  starts  from  Hollenberg*s  essay 
'  Die  Deuteronomischen  Bestandtheile  des  Buches  Josua '  Studien  und  KritUtm 
(1874)  469-506. 

^  Baudissin,  Eiril  (1901)  177,  and  Moore,  Et%e  Bibl  2605,  both  conjecture  thai 
23  was  the  conclusion  of  D*s  Joshua ;  Moore  being  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  author  of  Deut  4  99* .  In  this  view  24  was  omitted  by  the  author  of  23 
and  restored  by  a  later  Deuteronomistic  editor.  It  is,  however,  difficult  (x) 
to  conjecture  why  24  should  have  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  23,  and  (9)  to 
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other  cases,  however,  the  Deuteronomic  additions  do  not  thus 
stand  alone ;  they  are  woven  into  the  context  of  the  narrative^ 
as  in  the  explanations  of  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  5^~^  and  the 
erection  of  the  stones  commemorating  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
^^21-24^  And  yet  ag^in  two  remarkahle  summaries  of  Joshua's 
victories  seem  host  explicable  as  Deuteronomic  additions  10^^^^ 
and  11^^-12^.  The  first  of  these  is  couched  in  a  series  of  para- 
graphs repeated  with  rhythmical  regularity.  Joshua  is  accom- 
panied by  *  all  Israel  *  '*2* ;  city  after  city  is  delivered  by  Yahweh 
into  their  hands  ^52 ;  the  inhabitants  are  smitten  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword  Deut  13^^  20^^,  and  none  are  left  remaining  Deut  2^ 
3^  Num  21^ ;  Yahweh  is  emphatically  said  to  have  fought  for 
Israel  *2  '>45j  and  the  'devotion'  of  *all  that  breathed'  *<>  is 
expressly  based  on  the  injunction  of  the  law  cp  Deut  20^®  '  thou 
shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth,  but  thou  shalt  devote 
them/  Whatever  materials  may  lie  behind  these  sweeping 
surveys,  such  as  the  list  of  kings  in  12^"^*%  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  form  of  these  sections  is  due  to  an  editor 
of  the  Deuteronomic  school,  anxious  to  show  that  Joshua  fulfilled 
the  divine  commands  as  the  faithful  successor  of  Moses  cp  10^ 
jj]A23b^  Parallel  phenomena  though  in  another  field  may  be 
observed  in  the  general  summaries  of  Israelite  idolatries  pre- 
sented in  the  book  of  Judges  e  g  2^^~^^  io®~^*,  which  bear 
a  strongly  marked  Deuteronomic  character;  or,  again,  in  the 
prayer  composed  for  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
I  Kings  823-63  c^ 

(2)  But  a  closer  examination  of  Josh  1-12  reveals  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  labours  of  the  Deuteronomists  were  not  confined 
to  the  addition  of  longer  sections  of  narrative  or  address,  or  even 

regard  the  relatively  slight  Deuteronomic  handling  of  94  as  later  than  the 
entire  composition  of  93.  The  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  93  has  the 
air  of  a  pious  exercise  by  a  writer  familiar  with  Deut  much  in  its  present 
form.  93^**  recalls  the  Song  Deut  39"' ;  wiih. '  cp  Deut  99',  ^*  cp  91*',  "  cp  Deut 
98  99,  "  cp  Deut  II*'.  The  'thorns'  "  touch  the  peculiar  vocabulary  of 
Kum  33^^  In  this  aspect  93  may  be  designated  one  of  the  latest  additions 
of  Bd.  Holzinger,  Ed-Comm  xiii^  ascribes  to  BA  the  transposition  of  the 
Covenant-book  from  94  to  its  present  place  in  the  Sinai-Horeb  scenes 
Ex  91-93. 

'  Ascribed,  however,  by  Oettli  and  Holzinger  to  F« ;  but  the  superscrip- 
tion in  '•  attaches  itself  to  ii**>  ''. 

^  Albers  has  endeavoured  to  rescue  an  earlier  summary  for  J' ;  but  the 
evidence  does  not  seem  conclusive.  Holzinger  also  finds  J'  in  xo^*~^ 
beneath  numerous  Deuteronomic  additions. 

*  On  the  Deuteronomic  revision  of  Judges  cp  Driver  LOT*  164-7,  and 
Moore  Judges  in  ICC  and  Haupt's  SjBOr :  on  Solomon's  prayer,  Driver 
LOT*  191. 
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of  shorier  explanations.  The  stories  of  JS  bear  upon  them 
nnmeroiis  touclies  due  to  the  same  hands.  Traces  of  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  this  great  school  have  already  been  discoTered  in 
legislative  passages  such  as  Ex  13'*  •  23^-  •  and  34^®-  •,  while  the 
origin  of  Num  21"^^  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  direction.  In 
Josh  2'ii,  howeyer,  the  indications  of  editorial  handling  by  D 
are  more  constant  and  pervading.  The  general  method  of  treat- 
ment may  i>eriiap6  best  be  introduced  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
versions  of  the  conquest  of  Sihon  here  placed  side  by  side : — 


Num  91 

^  And  Israel  sent  messengers  un- 
to Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  say- 
ing, **  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land : 
we  will  not  turn  aside  into  field,  or 
into  vineyard  ;  we  will  not  drink  of 
the  water  of  the  wells :  we  wiU  go 
by  the  king's  [high]  way,  until  we 
have  passed  thy  border. 


**  And    Sihon   would    not   suflTer 
Israel  to  pass  through  his  border: 


but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people 
together,  and  went  out  against  Is- 
rael into  the  wilderness,  and  came 
to  Jahaz :  and  he  fought  against 
Israel.  '^  And  Israel  smote  him 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
possessed  his  land  from  Amon  unto 
Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon :  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong. 
'^  And  Israel  took  all  these  cities : 
and  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Amorites. 


Ikui  8 

^  And  I  sent  messenflersout  of  tha 
wilderness  of  Kedemoui  unto  SUum 
king  of  Heshbon  with  words  of 
peace,  saying,  ^  Let  me  mss  thnm^ 
thy  land :  I  will  go  slong  by  %b» 
high  way,  I  will  neither  tarn  onto 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
^Thou  shalt  sell  me  food  for  money, 
that  I  may  eat ;  and  give  me  water 
for  money,  that  I  may  drink :  only 
let  me  pass  through  on  my  feet ; 
**  as  the  children  of  Eaaa  whieh 
dwell  in  Seir,  and  the  Moabitea 
which  dwell  in  Ar,  d;d  unto  me; 
until  I  shall  pass  over  Jordan  Into 
the  land  which  Yahweh  our  Ood 
giveth  us.  ^  But  Sihon  king  of 
Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  hf 
him  :  for  Yahweh  thy  Gk>d  hiurdeneid 
his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob- 
stinate, that  he  might  deliver  him 
into  thy  hand,  as  at  this  day.  '^  And 
Yahweh  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I 
have  begun  to  deliver  up  Sihon  and 
his  land  before  thee:  begin  to  poesesa, 
that  thou  mayest  inherit  his  land. 
'*  Then  Sihon  came  out  against  ua, 
he  and  all  his  people,  unto  battle  at 
Jahaz.  '^  And  Yahweh  our  God 
delivered  him  up  before  us  ;  and  we 
smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his 
people.  ^  And  we  took  all  his  cities 
at  that  time,  and  devoted  every  in- 
habited city,  with  the  women  and 
the  little  ones  ;  we  left  none  remain- 
ing :  ^  only  the  cattle  we  took  for 
a  prey  unto  ourselves,  vrith  the  spoil 
of  the  cities  which  we  had  taken. 


The  specifically  Deuteronomic  additions  here  can  be  easily  traced. 
Thus  29a  depends  on  *  and  » :  ^^  cp  ""6^^  In  ^^  *  would '  "^n?, 
'  Yahweh  thy  God '  "^i,  '  deliver  him  into  thy  hand  '"^58,  *  as  at 
this  day'    ^ZZ^j  come    from    a    common    phraseological    mint 
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Similarly  ^^  'behold'  ^g%  *  begin  to  possess'  **;  **•  *he  and  all 
his  people "*56;  ^^  'delivered  him  up'*ioo»;  ^  *at  that  time' 
"no,  *  devoted '  "35,  *  the  women  and  the  little  ones  *  "n8,  *  left 
none  remaining'  3^  (Num  21^)  cp  Dent  20*®'  Josh  10^  ^  ^'  *^**- ; 
3«  *  only '  "84,  '  a  prey '  "89,  *  the  spoil '  "^loa.  The  Deuteronomic 
reciter  has  thus  reproduced  the  older  story  with  his  own  varia- 
tions and  expansions.  The  marked  character  of  their  language 
usually  enables  these  to  be  identified  with  ease.  Such  expansions 
frequently  recur  in  the  narratives  of  the  conquest,  as  one  or  two 
instances  will  suffice  to  show : — 


Josh 

3^  This  day  will  I  begin  to  mag- 
nify thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  was 
with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee. 

4^^  On  that  day  YaJiweh  magnified 
Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
and  they  feared  hLn,  as  they  feared 
Moses,  all  the  days  of  his  li(e. 

4'^'*  When  (^  Dent  ii'^  your  sons 
shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to 
come,  saying,  What  mean  these 
stones?  *^then  ye  shall  make  your 
sons  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over 
this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  ^  For 
Yahweh  your  God  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  f^om  before  you, 
until  ye  were  passed  over,  as  Yahweh 
your  €}od  did  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which 
he  dried  up  from  before  us,  until  we 
were  passed  over :  ^  that  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  may  know  the 
hand  of  Yahweh,  that  it  is  mighty  ; 
that  they  may  fear  Yahweh  your 
God  all  the  days. 


Deut  d^  This  day  will  I  begin  . . . 
« all  Israel '  V:  *  that '  ^  Deut  4^®  ** 
6»3a««: 

<  as '  &o  Josh  x". 

'  aU  Israel '  »»•. 

<  all  the  days  of  (his)  life '  Deut  4*  6* 
i6»  17"  Josh  i». 

Deut  6<o  VThen  thy  son  shall  ask 
thee  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What 
mean .  •  . 

4*  'make  your  sons  know  them,' 
8'  '  make  thee  know.' 

*  Yahweh  your  God '  **». 


'  did  to '  »>ia. 

'  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth '  i  Kings 

*  mighty  hand  '  »>8o^ 

<  fear '  »44», « all  the  days '  H^. 


But  this  passage  carries  with  it  5^    ('dried  up  the  waters  of 
Jordan  .  .  .  until  we  were  passed  over '),  and  similarly  2^^- : — 


J08h 

a^^  For  we  have  heard  how  Yah- 
weh dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red 
Sea  before  you,  when  ye  came  out 
of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye  did  unto  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were 
beyond  Jordan,  unto  Slhon  and  to 
Og,  whom  ye  devoted.  *^And  as 
soon  as  we  had  heard  it,  our  hearts 
did  melt,  neither  did  there  remain 
any  more  spirit  in  any  man,  because 
of  you :  for  Yahweh  your  God,  he  is 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath. 


*  dried  up '  Josh  4**  5'. 

*  when  ye  came  out  of  £|gypt '  Deut 
33*  a4»  35". 

*  two  kings  of  the  Amorites '  ^8®,  'be- 
yond Jordan '  *ai*,  *  devoted'  '^as. 

'melt'  5^  7^,  'made  our  heart  to 
melt' Deut  i>«. 

*  spirit '  5*. 

'  Yahweh  your  God '  %  *  he  is  God 
in  heaven  above  and  upon  the  earth 
beneath  *  Deut  4". 
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Bui  the  Deuteronomic  revision  enters  stUl  more  doeely  into  some 
portions  of  the  narrative,  as  may  be  seen  in  3***  ^^  ^^  4^  ** ;  and 
this  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  designations  'ark  of  the 
covenant '  and  '  the  Levitical  priests '  have  been  introduced  in  the 
same  process  cp  Hex  ii  3**.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  further 
instances ;  but  the  following  parallels  deserve  consideration  i-^ 


Josh 

6*  And  Yfthweh  said 
unto  Jofthua^ 


See,  I  have  given  into 
thine  hand  Jericho,  and 
the  king  thereof^  the 
mighty  men  of  valour. 


Josh 

&  And  Tahweh 
unto  Joehua,  Fear  not, 
neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed :  take  all  the 
people  of  war  with  thee, 
and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai  : 
see,  I  have  given  into 
thy  hand  the  king  of 
Ai,  and  his  people,  and 
his  city,  and  his  land  : 
^  and  thou  shalt  do  to 
Ai  and  her  king  &c. 


'fear'  &o  io»  Deak  i» 


*8ee,  I  have  given*  Deoi 
a'*  cp  "8Q  5fl  cp  Dent  a". 
'  mighty  men '  Josh  x^ 
8»  10'. 
« thou  shalt  do'  Dent  3^, 


Here  also  it  is  probable  that  the  hand  of  B^  has  been  at  veork ; 
and  so  numerous  are  the  traces  of  his  handling  in  1-12  that  some 
critics  (with  Kuenen  at  their  head)  have  regarded  the  narratives 
of  the  conquest  as  so  completely  welded  together  by  him  that  no 
distribution  of  the  antecedent  sources  was  practicable*  More 
recent  investigations  have  not  confirmed  this  judgement;  but 
whatever  view  be  formed  of  the  possibilities  of  success  in  this 
direction,  one  fact  remains  clearly  established — the  story  of  the 
western  conquest  has  undergone  a  kind  of  redaction  to  which  the 
records  of  the  previous  traditions  were  not  submitted.  For  this 
there  must  plainly  be  a  cause.  That  the  Deuteronomic  school 
could  work  in  its  own  way  on  the  older  material  has  been  already 
shown  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  of  the  overthrow 
of  Sihon.  But  the  actual  Trans-jordanic  story  of  JE  remained 
untouched  (save  for  the  incorporation  of  the  episode  of  Og 
Num  22^-^).  This  difference  of  treatment  seems  explicable 
only  on  the  assumption  that  when  the  Deuteronomic  editors  took 
the  traditions  of  the  conquest  in  hand,  the  narrative  of  the  Mosaic 
age  was  regarded  as  practically  closed.  The  death  of  Moses  made 
an  obvious  pause,  and  formed  the  fitting  conclusion  to  the  com- 
bination JED.  When  once  the  incorporation  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law-book  with  its  hortatory  settings  into  the  historic  framework 
of  JE  had  been  effected,  the  remaining  records  were  severed  more 
markedly  from  the  Mosaic  age.  The  continuity  of  the  story  was 
broken  by  the  interposition  of  the  great  book  of  law  to  which  the 
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whole  previous  narrative  only  served  as  introduction;  and  the 
elevation  of  the  Code  into  regulative  or  canonical  authority,  while 
it  secured  what  went  before  from  further  revision,  left  what  came 
after  to  the  pious  activity  of  editors  who  sought  to  show  how  the 
commands  of  Yahweh  had  been  fulfilled.  Joshua,  therefore, 
could  be  handled  more  freely,  and  the  traces  of  subsequent 
handling  are  consequently  more  numerous  and  varied. 

(3)  The  general  indications  already  cited  make  it  probable  that 
the  Deuteronomic  elements  in  Joshua  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
extracts  from  a  completer  work  on  the  conquest,  but  are  supple- 
mental to  the  earlier  product  of  JE^  It  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  on  the  grounds  of  Joshua  alone  whether  B<^  worked  on  JE 
in  union  or  on  J  and  E  separately.  The  analogy  of  the  previous 
books  cp  chap  XVI  §  ly  p  330  suggests  that  the  fusion  had  already 
taken  place;  and  this  conclusion  may  receive  some  slight  con^ 
firmation  from  the  phenomena  of  2,  where  two  narratives  are 
undoubtedly  blended,  and  where  also  a  Deuteronomic  addition  can 
be  easily  detected  ^^•.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  B<^  in  the  passage 
which  seems  due  to  the  harmonist  of  the  separate  sources  ^^: 
while  B<^  can  be  eliminated  from  the  account  of  the  march  through 
the  Jordan  in  3-4  and  leave  JE  nearly  intact.  Other  questions, 
however,  suggest  themselves  which  deserve  a  passing  word. 

(o)  In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  connexions  of  "Bi^  in  Joshua 
with  the  different  elements  of  Deuteronomy  itself?  Is  it  possible 
to  discriminate  more  than  one  deposit  of  revision,  and,  if  so,  can 
they  be  attached  to  the  separate  groups  of  homilists  whose  work 
has  been  already  distinguished  cp  ante  p  171^  ?  These  questions 
raise  difficult  problems,  to  which  answers  can  only  be  given  with 
reserve.  That  the  additions  made  by  B^  were  not  all  incorporated 
at  one  time  is  rendered  probable  by  the  general  facts  of  the 
editorial  treatment  of  the  preceding  books.  And  this  probability 
is  obviously  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  symbol  B^ 
covers  incongruities  which  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  same  writer. 
Thus  after  the  kings  of  Hebron  and  Debir  have  been  devoted 
together  with  the  entire  populations  belonging  to  them  lo^®""^®  *, 

'  Dillmano,  however,  conjectured  that  such  an  independent  work  by  D 
had  existed,  though  only  small  portions  of  it  had  been  preserved  by  B  cp 
NDJ  600.  The  view  expressed  below  concerning  the  different  materials  here 
aligned  to  B^  seems  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  facts.  Steuernagel,  in 
assigning  the  main  contents  of  the  narratives  to  D',  gives  much  greater 
extension  to  Dillmann's  surmise.  Baudissin,  Evfd  (1901)  175,  rejects  the  idea 
without  hesitation. 

^  This  representation  would  itself  seem  to  be  later  than  the  touches  of  B<^ 
inio^-^eg'"". 
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ao  that  none  remain,  Joshua  subsequently  proceeds  to  out  off  the 
Anakim  of  the  same  places  ii^K  These  representations  are 
hardly  coherent ;  the  second  seems  to  be  generalized  from  the 
ancient  narrative  in  15^^* -,  but  it  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
the  same  view  as  the  firsts  Similarly  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
following  two  summaries  are  from  the  same  hand : — 


10^^  So  Joflhoa  smote  all  the  land, 
the  hill  country,  and  the  South,  and 
the  lowland,  and  the  slopes,  and  all 
their  kings ;  he  left  none  remaining : 
but  he  devoted  all  that  breathed,  as 
Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  com- 
manded. ^^  And  Joshua  smote  them 
from  Kadesh-bamea  even  unto  Gaza, 
and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even 
unto  Gibeon.  And  all  these  kings 
and  their  land  did  Joshua  take  at 
one  time,  because  Yahweh,  the  God 
of  Israel,  fought  for  Israel. 


1 1^^  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land, 
the  hill  country,  and  all  the  South, 
and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the 
lowland,  and  the  Arabah,  and  the 
hill  country  of  Israel,  and  the  low- 
land of  the  same ;  ^"^  from  mount 
Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even 
unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Leba- 
non under  mount  Hermon  :  and  all 
their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them, 
and  put  them  to  death.  .  .  •  *®  ¥or 
it  was  of  Yahweh  to  harden  thmr 
hearts,  to  come  against  Israel  in 
battle,  that  he  might  devote  ^hem, 
that  they  might  have  no  fitvour,  bat 
that  he  might  destroy  them. 


The  secret  of  Joshua's  victories  is  found  in  the  one  case  in  the 
simple  explanation  that  Yahweh  fought  for  Israel :  in  the  second, 
it  is  carried  a  stage  further  back,  as  the  resistance  of  the  native 
kings  is  contrasted  with  the  peaceful  submission  of  the  Oibeonites, 
and  is  set  down  to  the  same  providential  process  which  had 
already  brought  the  divine  dooms  on  Pharaoh  and  his  people. 
In  other  instances,  also,  it  is  probable  that  Deuteronomic  addi- 
tions have  themselves  been  subsequently  expanded  cp  i^-.  On 
the  other  hand  there  do  not  seem  any  clear  reasons  for  attributing 
^  4^*  (with  Albers)  to  K^^  and  421-24  to  Ild2.  The  Analysis  Hex  ii 
does  not,  therefore,  save  in  rare  cases,  attempt  to  distinguish  typo* 
graphically  between  different  elements  of  B^ :  it  must  be  enough 
to  recognize  the  general  evidence  that  the  Deuteronomic  revision 
was  a  process  to  which  more  than  one  writer  of  the  school  con- 
tributed. There  are  even  signs  that  additions  continued  to  be 
made  in  the  Deuteronomic  spirit  till  a  very  late  date,  as  the 


"  The  continuity  of  ii«i-28  with  ^•"'<>  has  been  often  doubted.  Lingulsti- 
oally,  it  plainly  belongs  to  the  school  of  D.  But  in  relating  the  capture  of 
Hebron  and  Debir  10^  ^,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Anakim.  Moreover 
in  14^^*  where  the  hand  of  B,^  is  clear,  the  reduction  of  the  Anakim  in 
Hebron  is  attributed  to  Caleb  cp  I5^'~^^  Further  in  **  the  conquest  is 
steted  to  be  complete,  and  the  division  of  the  land  begins.  But  in  13^  the 
arrangement  of  the  inheritances  has  still  to  be  effected.  It  seems  better 
therefore  to  regard  this  as  the  supplemental  assertion  of  another  writer 
in  the  same  Deuteronomic  achooL 
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peculiar  phenomena  of  20  indicate.  This  may,  indeed,  be  an 
exceptional  case  of  harmonizing;  but  in  other  instances  there 
seem  to  be  marks  of  late  character  in  additions  bearing  the 
general  stamp  of  B^  (see  below,  §  4  (3d) ). 

(ff)  That  the  Deuteronomic  editors  based  themselves  on  D  as  we 
now  possess  it  (apart  from  the  Song  of  Moses  32  and  the  few 
passages  due  to  F)  cannot,  indeed,  be  afiBrmed  with  certainty,  but 
it  appears  highly  probable.  The  reference  to  Joshua  in  i^~^ 
implies  Deut  ii^*  and  31*^- ;  while  the  address  to  the  tribes  who 
wished  to  settle  on  the  east  of  Jordan  i^^^^^  is  founded  on  Deut 
^12.  18-20^  r£^^  description  of  Sihon  and  Og  as  the  *  two  kings  of 
the  Amorites '  2^^  9^^  belongs  to  the  later  strata  of  B ' ;  the 
designation  of  Yahweh  as  'God  in  heaven  above  and  on  earth 
beneath '  2^^^  seems  to  rest  on  Deut  4^^ ;  and  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  ante  p  360^  that  the  homilist  of  Josh  23^  ^^  shows  points 
of  contact  with  the  discourses  in  both  Deut  28  and  29  and  even 
with  the  Song  in  32.  The  historic  and  hortatory  settings  of  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  seem  thus  within  the  view  of  B^ ;  and  it  may 
be  surmised  that  the  work  which  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  JB 
in  Deut  1-3  31  34  was  continued  by  the  same  group  though  on 
a  different  method  through  the  traditions  of  the  conquest  and 
settlement. 

(y)  The  phraseological  indications  of  this  process  are  necessarily 
slight.  But  they  are  not  wholly  wanting.  The  designation  of 
Sihon  and  Og  as  '  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites '  has  just  been 
cited.  New  phrases  creep  into  the  survey  of  their  dominions : 
each  is  described  as  'ruling'  12^^,2^  term  not  employed  in  Deut  2- 
(in  D  only  in  15®) ;  or  as  *  reigning '  13^^  ^^,  another  verb  also 
absent  from  the  earlier  accounts  ^  Fresh  geographical  data  also 
appear,  such  as  the  reference  to  the  sea  of  Chinneroth  and  to 
Beth-jeshimoth  12^ ;  while  the  word  '  possession '  12^*  carries  on 
the  usage  of  Deut  2*  *  ^^  ^®  3^°  Josh  i^*.  Other  peculiarities  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  phrases  'meditate'  in  the  law  i^  cp 
Ps  I*;  'mighty  men  of  valour'  i^*  6^  8^  lo"^  (2  Kings  15^®  24^* 
Chron  [20]  Neh  ii^*t)  ct  Deut  3^®  'all  the  men  of  valour';  'dried 

^  Cp  ^^°,  Og  is  not  called  an  Amorite  in  Deut  3^"''.  In  3*  the  kings  are 
described  as  'beyond  Jordan'  ie  on  the  east,  implying  that  the  narrator 
was  on  the  west  side  ct  '^  ^.  Other  passages  in  which  the  word  oocors 
in  the  same  meaning  cp  ^at,  as  well  as  the  description  of  '  the  two  kings,' 
all  belong  to  the  secondary  editorial  redaction. 

^  This  difference  supplies  another  tdni  indication  of  diversity  of  author- 
ship between  B"^  sections  cp  ante  (a).  The  duplicates  in  ia^~^  and  13^^  are 
hardly  from  the  same  hand. 
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up'  2'o  4«  5!*  ;  'aU  the  people  of  war'  (?)  8^  »  di)  lo^  ii^t  ct 
*men  of  war '  5*  «  6^  io«*  Deut  2^*  " ;  njnn  'favour'  ii«>*  i  Kings 
8*8..  ^3  jg,.  26''  27*^  38**  42*  •  Pss  Chron;  'according  to  their 
divisions'  ii**  12"^  i8io* ;  'wealth'  22^  2  Chron  i".  Ezr  6«  7«* 
Eccles  5"  62t;   and  the  Hebrew  forms  urm  lo**,   *niK  14", 

roon  148*. 

(d)  There  remains  an  interesting  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
language  of  B^  shows  curious  approximations  to  that  of  P.  The 
phrase  'according  to  their  divisions'  just  cited  seems  kindred 
with  F's  legal  terminology  cp  '18 ;  in  13*  23^  '  allot  it  (^  cause  it 
to  fall)  unto  Israel  for  an  inheritance'  finds  its  sole  parallel  in 
Ezek  45^  47'^ ;  while  the  terms  'priesthood'  and  'beyond  Jordan** 
•&  18"^  occur  elsewhere  in  Hex  only  in  P,  and  the  '  thorns  *  of  23^ 
belong  to  the  hortatory  vocabulary  of  which  another  specimen 
occurs  in  Num  33^.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  expected  on  general 
grounds  that  the  characteristic  terminology  of  one  great  school 
should  find  antecedents  in  its  predecessor.  The  style  of  B^ 
already  approaches  that  of  D  ;  why  should  not  the  style  of  B^  in 
like  manner  prepare  the  way  for  P  ?  The  Deuteronomic  editors 
of  the  national  histories  during  the  exile  were  contemporary  with 
the  priestly  schools  of  Ezekiel  and  his  successors,  and  some  inter- 
change of  phraseology  would  be  only  natural.  Such  interchange 
may  be  detected  in  5*  8^  lo^-  ii*®  22*.  To  what  is  it  due?  Are 
these  the  spontaneous  outshoots  of  B^  towards  kindred  workers 
in  the  same  great  field,  or  do  they  suggest  that  Bp  has  been  upon 
his  track  with  his  own  additions  and  modifications  ?  The  pheno- 
mena of  io*8*>  compared  with  ^^  and  @  seem  to  prove  clearly  that 
an  editor  of  the  school  of  P  has  introduced  the  word  '  souls '  at 
a  quite  late  stage  of  the  history  of  the  text  ^  If  such  revision 
has  happened  in  one  case,  it  may  have  operated  elsewhere  also. 
Thus  the  phraseology  of  6^®  2*^  points  to  Bp.  But  ^*  is  evidently 
a  supplement  to  B^  in  ^^ ;  and  a  clue  is  thus  gained  to  the  priority 
of  the  Deuteronomic  revision  before  the  Priestly  annotator  took 
the  work  in  hand.  Is  this  view  sustained  by  other  phenomena  in 
Joshua?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  P  sections 
to  the  rest  of  the  book  ? 

^  Gp  DiUmann  NDJ  442  ;  KOnig  Eird  249. 

^  The  use  of  the  term  '  soul '  for  '  person  '  is  a  recognized  characteristie  of 
P  cp  '146.  Its  appearance  here  and  in  ^^  "  '*  '^  '•  seems  to  be  due  to  BP. 
In  *^  the  Deuteronomic  formula  '  all  that  breathed '  has  been  left  standing, 
@  irov  Imtviov,  This  formula  remains  in  @  in  «»  80  85  87  89^  Jq  place  of  the 
usual  rendering  for  'soul'  viz  ^x4'  ®  therefore  translated  from  a  text 
which  still  retained  'aU  that  breathed'  in  each  passage. 
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6,  The  inquiry  just  suggested  is  fiill  of  difficulty,  and  the 
seemingly  conflicting  facts  have  been  differently  interpreted  in 
different  critical  schools. 

(1)  The  obvious  indications  of  the  presence  of  elements  con- 
tinuing the  arrangements  of  Num  34^^-35^  have  been  already 
mentioned  {ante  §  2).  They  prove  at  once  that  P  is  not  unrepre- 
sented in  the  narrative  of  the  settlement.  But  it  is  less  dear  at 
first  sight  whether  F  contained  any  story  of  the  conquest,  and,  if 
so,  what  has  become  of  it.  That  he  related  the  entry  into  Canaan 
is  admitted  by  general  consent  4^^,  and  the  passage  at  once  creates 
a  presumption  that  his  narrative  also  described  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan.  Traces  of  such  a  narrative  may  be  seen  in  3**  *  "•  4''*  ** 
13  ift-17  cp  Hex  iL  The  record  of  the  Passover  and  the  note  on  the 
food-supply  5^^~^^  are  plainly  derived  from  the  same  source.  But 
the  account  of  the  events  which  follow  seems  to  owe  little  to  his 
hand.  Jericho  falls  and  he  is  apparently  silent  He  breaks  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Achan's  trespass  7^ ;  a  dear  glimpse 
of  the  'congregation'  '45  and  its  'princes'  '131  is  afforded  in  the 
dealings  with  the  Gibeonites  9^*"  ^'^^^^ ;  the  delineation  of  the 
tribal  settlements  is  chiefly  due  to  him  (the  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
13^-14*,  Judah  15I-"  20-62^  Ephraim  i6*-»,  Manasseh  17^-^^  the 
remaining  tribes  18^  ^^19*®  *^  ",  cities  of  refuge  20,  cities  for  the 
Levites  21^"^^) ;  and  the  last  echoes  of  his  language  are  heard  in 
the  story  of  the  altar  by  Jordan  22®""^  ^    It  is  at  once  plain  from 

^  On  delicate  indications  that  an  earlier  record  lies  at  the  base  of  18^^- 
19^^  see  Hex  ii  iB^^**.  Moore,  Enc  BiU  q6o6,  remarks  that '  F's  doomsday  has 
not  been  preserved  intact :  for  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  little  more  than  the 
skeleton  remains.'         * 

^  The  narrative  in  ^"^  offers  many  perplexities.  Its  langoage,  as  the 
references  in  Hex  ii  show,  is  almost  a  cento  of  F's  phrases ;  its  story  assumes 
P's  institutions,  the  congregation,  the  heads  of  fathers'  houses,  and  the 
Dwelling;  and  it  makes  homiletic  allusions  to  specifically  F  forms  of 
previous  incidents  ^^  ^°.  Further,  it  is  noteworthy  that  'Phinehas  the 
priest '  ^^'  •  who  has  already  succeeded  Eleazar,  acts  without  Joshua :  the 
secular  power  has  no  longer  a  military  head.  These  characteristics  suggest 
its  place  in  the  later  group  designated  as  F*,  where  it  forms  a  sequel  to 
"Num.  3a.  But  though  among  tho  most  recent  additions  to  F  in  its  present 
form,  it  may  be  founded  on  some  earlier  account  which  it  has  superseded 
cp  Judg  ao,  Driver  LOT*  168.  The  opening  verses  seem  designed  to  ex- 
plain the  rumour  ^^  with  which  the  original  story  may  have  begun.  (The 
first  words  of  ^^  and  ^^  are  alike  in  ^,  and  in  ^'  they  are  omitted  by  ®  S.) 
Traces  of  such  a  narrative  have  been  found  in  the  seemingly  incongruous 
geographical  elements  combined  in  ^\  where  Dillm  and  Oettli  translate  *el 
mid  {RV  *in  the  forefront')  *over  against/  and  'el  *^Ker  {RV  *on  the  side 
that  pertaineth  *)  ^  on  the  other  side  of/  ®  jy  r^  v4paM,  This  interpretation 
would  place  the  altar  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  while  ^^  undoubtedly 
located  it  on  the  west.  The  prepositions  in  this  combination  are  not 
common,  but  their  use  in  F  shows  that  they  chiefly  express  the  situation  of 
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the  irregularity  of  these  fragments  that  P  has  not  been  adopted  «s 
the  groundwork  of  the  compilation  of  Joshua  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  was  laid  at  the  base  of  the  preceding  books.  The 
chronological  articulation  from  Gen  i  to  Deut  34''  is  here  entirely 
lacking  ^  Of  the  victories  of  Israel,  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Canaanite  confederations,  no  word  has  been  preserved*  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  some  allusions  to  these  events  were  con« 
tained  in  P.  One  incident  is  especially  significant ;  the  oath  to 
the  Gibeonites  cannot  have  been  a  mere  detached  episode;  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  connected  scheme  ^  >  The  gift  of  the 
land  is  formally  promised  in  Ex  6^  ^ ;  the  war  of  subjugation  is 
anticipated  Num  32*^**,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Trans-jordanie 
tribes  cross  with  their  brethren  ready  for  battle  Josh  4^.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  a  narrative  of  the  conquest  which  may 
have  taken  the  main  stages  of  advance  for  granted  after  the 
manner  of  P's  reference  to  the  'overthrow'  of  Sodom  and 
(Gomorrah  Gen  19^,  while  it  enlarged  on  incidents  calculated  to 
shed  some  light  on  Israel's  dealings  with  the  conquered  peoples 
and  the  sanctuary-claims  on  person  and  property  ^  But  such 
a  narrative  was  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  foundation  of  the 
combined  account  of  the  conquest  as  that  of  the  product  symbo- 
lized by  JEB."*.     It  stands,  therefore,  in  the  backgroimd  in  the 

something  on  the  SEurface  or  front  or  edge  of  an  object  to  which  it  is  attached 
Cel  mia  Ex  a6»  a8"  "  39i»  Lev  8»  Num  a*  «  P,  cp  Ex  34*  Josh  8»  9^ ;  'eI'eM«r 
Ex  25ST  282*  39"  P.  cp  Deut  30"*).  In  this  view  the  rendering  of  RV  \m 
justified  (cp  W  A  Wright  Joum  of  Philol  xiii  117-  •)  t  ^^^  altar  stood  close  to 
the  river  frontier,  but  on  the  western  side,  and  there  seems  no  ground  of 
geographical  discrepancy  for  distributing  the  present  narrative  between  two 
or  more  sources.  In  other  respects  the  literary  usage  of  the  story  (like  other 
portions  of  P*  ante  chap  XIII  §  10/3)  displays  a  wider  vocabulary  than  is  usual 
with  P|  approximating  more  to  JS  and  D,  cp  *  build  an  altar '  ^^,  '  altar  of 
Yahweh  our  God '  ^*,  *  now '  (enclitic  w)  *•.  Most  curious,  perhaps,  is  the 
repeated  intrusion  of  the  *  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  *  *~^^  "  ^'  *^  (cp  '®-  *  children 
of  Manasseh ').  From  ^^  '^  ^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  original  story  did 
not  mention  them  :  the  addition  emplojrs  the  terminology  of  D,  ts3V  '^na,  for 
rrso  ^*  '165,  and  the  name  Manasseh  with  the  article  Deut  3^  29*  (^^)  Josh 
1^2  ^19  ^Q^  Pq|.  giniiiar  indications  of  manipulation  of  a  P  section  by  the 
addition  of  material  from  D  cp  ao^''. 

^  So  far  as  this  exists  in  Joshua  it  is  supplied  by  JJSD,  The  book  opens 
with  a  renewal  of  the  commission  to  Joshua  and  closes  with  his  death,  but 
in  I  and  24  P  has  no  share.  Even  the  passages  of  the  survey  extracted  from 
P  are  placed  in  a  Deuteronomic  framework  cp  ii*^  13*"^*  i8*^w>  2i**~**.  In 
the  final  compilation,  therefore,  P  is  inserted  into  JXSD,  whereas  in  the 
Pentateuch  JBD  is  fitted  into  P. 

^  In  the  case  of  Achan  the  phenomena  of  7^  ^'*  ^*  seem  sufficiently  ex* 
plained  by  the  conjecture  of  a  late  priestly  revision,  rather  than  of  the 
incorporation  of  passages  from  an  independent  narrative.  But  the  P  verses 
in  9  have  not  this  supplemental  air  ;  they  imply  a  story  of  their  own. 

^  It  has  already  been  noted  that  Holzinser  finds  a  trace  of  such  a  snm- 
mary  of  the  conquest  in  the  list  jof  kings  la*^"^. 
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first  half  of  the  book,  and  only  becomes  prominent  in  the  second* 
On  this  and  other  grounds  it  has  already  been  argued  ante  chap 
XVI  §  dd  p  344  that  the  combination  of  P  with  JED  was  not 
effected  in  Joshua  by  the  same  hand  or  on  the  same  method  as  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

(2)  What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  P  sections  in  Joshua  t<^ 
the  great  document  of  which  it  is  the  sequel?  That  document 
has  been  shown  to  be  by  no  means  homogeneous  ante  chap  XIII 
§§  7-10.  To  which  among  its  various  strata  does  the  continuation 
in  Joshua  appear  to  belong?  The  promise  of  Ex  6^  ^  suggests 
that  the  general  plan  of  P'  originally  included  the  entry  into 
Canaan  and  the  distribution  of  the  land.  In  this  it  followed  the 
method  of  JE.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  existing  sections 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  source,  for  they  show  many  traces  phraseo- 
logically  of  secondary  character.  Thus  in  4^^  the  common 
designation  *  the  children  of  Israel  *  is  replaced  by  '  the  people,'  of 
rare  occurrence  in  P,  Ex  16^  *®  Num  16*''  31^  33^*,  four  out  of  the 
five  passages  being  already  independently  marked  as  late.  The 
description  of  the  Passover  5^®  employs  D's  term  for  'even* 
instead  of  P's.  Achan's  pedigree  7^  depends  on  Num  26^,  and 
the  usual  phrase  in  P  to  describe  the  divine  anger  '178  gives  way 
to  the  familiar  language  of  JE,  which  only  appears  in  P  elsewhere 
in  the  curious  amalgam  Num  32^^  ^\  On  the  other  hand  the 
account  of  the  allotment  of  the  land  opens  with  the  erection  of  the 
*  Tent  of  Meeting  •  at  Shiloh  18^ ",  where  P  might    have  been 

*  The  compiler  introduces  F's  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  at  14^  It  is  natural  to  infer 
from  the  opening  and  close  of  the  narrative  14^"^  and  19"^  that  the  whole 
distribution  was  made  by  the  same  persons  at  the  same  time  and  place,  Tiz 
before  the  Tent  of  Meeting  in  Shiloh.  Such  a  simultaneous  division  also 
appears  to  be  contemplated  in  Num  34^''^,  where  ten  '  princes '  (instead  of 
'  heads  of  fathers'  houses ')  are  appointed  to  assist  Eleazar  and  Joshua.  But 
in  the  present  arrangement  Judah  Ephraim  and  Western  Manasseh  receive 
their  lots  first,  apparently  in  Qilgal  14',  and  not  till  18^  does  the  whole  con- 
gregation assemble  at  Shiloh,  where  the  lots  are  drawn  for  the  remaining 
seven  tribes.  The  analysiSf  however,  shows  that  18^  does  not  belong  to  its 
present  sequel  '~^^ ;  the  gathering  of  the  entire  nation  at  Shiloh  implies 
that  all  the  western  tribes  are  engaged  in  a  common  act ;  and  the  dislocation 
of  the  division  into  two  groups  spoils  the  symmetry  of  F's  whole  process. 
Dillmann  therefore  (followed  cautiously  by  Driver)  concedes  Wellhausen's 
plea  that  14^"^  was  originally  preceded  by  18^  which  stood  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  F's  account  of  the  settlement.  (So  also  Moore  Ene  Bibl  9604,  and 
Holzinser  Hd-Comm  55,  who  remarks,  however,  that  the  connexion  of  18^ 
and  14^  is  not  immediate,  and  thinks  that  some  clause  like  ^  may  have 
formed  the  connecting  link.  Steuernagel  prefers  to  place  18^  before  13^.) 
The  reason  for  its  transposition  is  not  hard  to  divine.  The  older  traditions 
represented  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Joseph  as  taking  up 
their  positions  first  by  conquest.    In  combining  these  with  the  system  A 
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expected  to  mention  the  Dwelling.  It  has  been  previously  m^ged 
Ex  25^"  that  many  parts  of  F*s  legislation  seem  based  on  this  con« 
ception  of  the  sanctuary,  and  represent  an  older  stage  of  codifica- 
tion afterwards  adapted  to  the  newer  form.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  narrative  of  the  distribution  may  rest  on 
an  <^er  survey  and  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  discussed  in  Hex  ii  idP^.  In  any  case  it  is  worth 
observing  that  the  account  takes  no  notice  of  the  men  whom 
Moses  expressly  selected  for  this  function  Num  34^^'^.  Where 
are  the  ten  princes  whom  he  associated  with  Eleazar  and  Joshua  ? 
They  are  hardly  to  be  identified  with  the  '  heads  of  the  fathers ' 
19^^  ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  therefore  that  the  description  of 
Ihe  settlement  is  earlier  than  the  provision  in  Num. 34^^^^.  The 
assignment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Levitical  cities  20* 
(following  the  full  close  19^^)  is,  however,  plainly  dependent  on 
Num  35,  and  the  F  sections  in  Joshua,  therefore,  must  be  grouped 
in  their  present  form  under  the  heading  of  P\ 

(3)  The  relation  of  P  to  JE  in  Joshua  is  su£Sciently  implied  in 
the  foregoing  exposition.  The  details  which  F  contributes,  for 
instance,  to  the  Achan  story  in  7,  or  a  comparison  of  the  items  of 
the  survey  from  13^^  onwards,  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  priority 
of  JE.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  of  a  more  perplexing  kind, 
involved  in  the  comparison  of  F  with  D. 

(a)  The  general  reasons  founded  on  institutional  development 
which  place  the  Deuteronomio  Code  before  the  Levitical  legislation 
in  order  of  time  remain  unaffected  by  the  narratives  of  Joshua. 
But  the  literary  affinities  of  F  and  D  in  Joshua  are  somewhat 
intricate  and  have  led  different  critics  to  opposite  inferences. 
The  materials  for  investigation  are  scanty  as  they  are  mostly  con* 
fined  to  the  traces  of  editorial  revision.  There  is,  however,  one 
clear  case  of  duplication  where  a  comparison  may  prove  suggestive, 
if  not  decisive,  viz  the  account  of  the  territories  assigned  to  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  13®"^*  and  ^-33^  Here,  on  the  face  of  it, 
F  seems  expanded  from  D  (the  common  elements  are  printed  in 
italics) : — 


Josh  138-W  D 

*  With  him  the  Reubenites  and  the 
Gadites  received  their  inheritance, 


Jo9h  i3i«-2i  P 

"^  And  Moses  gave  onto  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Reuben  according  to 


distribution  by  lot,  F's  ideal  scheme  is  broken  in  two,  and  his  Shiloh  scene 
is  transferred  to  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  story  of  JB  after  Jadah 
£phraim  and  Western  Manaaeeh  have  alroady  obtained  their  portions. 
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Jo9h  r3*-w  D 

whiohMoaeegave  them,  beyond  Jordan 
eastward,  even  as  Moses  the  servant 
of  Yahweh  gave  them  ;  •  from  Aroer, 
that  is  on  the  €dge  of  the  vaOey  qf  AmoHf 
and  tfte  city  thai  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
vaOeyy  and  aU  the  plain  of  Medeba  unto 
JHbon  ;  ^^andaUthe  cities  qf  Sihon  king 
of  the  AmoriteSj  which  reigned  in  Heshbon, 
nnto  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Amnion. 


Josk  i3"-w  P 


their  fiunilies.  ^*  And  their  border 
was  /r<nn  ArooTf  that  is  on  the  edge  qf  (he 
vdDey  qf  Amonf  and  ike  city  that  is  in  the 
middle  qf  the  vaOey,  and  all  the  plain  by 
Medeba ;  ^^  Heshbon,  and  all  her  oitiea 
that  are  in  the  plain ;  Dibon,  and' 
Bamoth-baal,  and  Beth-baal-meon ; 
^*  and  Jahaz,  and  Kedemoth,  and 
Mephaath;  ^*  and  Kiriathaim,  and 
Sibmah,  and  Zereth-shahar  in  the 
mount  of  the  valley;  ^^  and  Beth- 
peor,  and  the  slopes  of  Pisgah,  and 
Beth-jeshimoth ;  "^  and  aU  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  and  all  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritest  which  reigned 
inHeshbon, 

That  there  is  a  literary  relation  between  these  passages  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Did  D  abstract  from  P,  or  P  expand  D,  or 
did  both  found  themselves  independently  upon  a  common  soiurce? 
The  latter  alternative  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  both  passages 
subsequently  introduce  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  the  analysis  of 
Deut  3  shows  that  Og  appears  there  for  the  first  time :  D  and  P, 
therefore,  could  have  no  common  antecedent.  But  the  same 
argument  proves  that  P  in  ^^*  must  be  ultimately  based  on 
Deut  3 ;  and  the  dependence  of  P  on  D  seems  thus  established  '. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  while  D  expressly  asserts  ^^  that 
the  conquered  territory  did  not  include  Ammon  cp  Deut  2^^^ 
P  claims  half  for  (Jad  ^,  an  extension  of  which  D  is  evidently 
unaware.  The  relation  of  P  to  D  here,  therefore,  is  similar  to 
that  of  P  to  JE  concerning  the  territory  of  Joseph  i6^"^  and  *•  •. 

(3)  Further  evidence  in  the  same  direction  may  be  gathered 
from  the  traces  of  revision  by  B'  in  the  sections  ascribed  to  B^ 
Instances  of  this  have  been  already  offered  {ante  §  4  (3d)  p  368). 
The  word  'souls'  lo^^**  seems  only  explicable  as  an  intrusion 
into  D's  formula  *  all  that  breathed ' :  a  harmonizing  editor  has 
added  the  reference  to  Joshua  in  14^  on  the  basis  of  the  combined 
narrative  JEP  in  Num  14.  These  cases  increase  the  probability 
that  the  P  phrases  in  5*  8^  lo^^-  ii*®  18''^  are  really  due  to  B"* ; 
in  22^*  the  close  contiguity  of  the  very  late  P  story  ®~^  may 
have  slightly  affected  the  text,  and  produced  imconscious  modi; 
fications  in  the  copyist's  handiwork,  cp  the  conflate  expression 
*  kept  the  charge  of  the  commandment  *  ^. 

(y)  On  the  other  hand  Dillmann  has  urged  ^  that  P  bears  the 

«  Cp  the  use  of  the  term  'slopes'  ^^  Deut  3"  4*'  Josh  io*°  xa' ',  only  here  in  P. 
f>  NDJ  676. 
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marks  of  A  Deuteronomic  revision.  In  Deut  y2^^  the  words  '  in 
the  land  of  Moab '  are  ascribed  to  D  cp  i^  and  ct  34^  Josh  5^^ 
is  an  attempt  to  harmonize  JE  and  P ;  in  5^^  D  betrays  himself 
by  *  evening/  as  by  *'  stoned  them  with  stones  *  7^.  The  formula 
^Tahweh  Gk>d  of  Israel'  7^^  is  triumphantly  claimed  for  B!*  in 
the  midst  of  P's  phrase?  9^^*  ^ ;  in  the  description  of  the  Trans- 
jordanic  settlements  13^^33  < it  is  as  clear  as  possible'  that  P  has 
been  revised  by  B"*,  the  references  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon 
having  been  inserted  by  him  ^^  and  ^,  while  D's  sh^bhet  has 
taken  the  place  of  P's  matteh  in  ^  The  curious  combination 
in  20^"^  of  items  from  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Priestly  Code  would  be 
oonvincing,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  @  elearly  proves  that 
the  Deuteronomic  elements  are  a  very  late  insertion  in  the  tezt\ 
Finally  in  22^"^^  the  recurring  phrase  'the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh' 
invariably  employs  the  Deuteronomic  term.  This  slender  array 
of  instances  is  hardly  sufficient  to  countervail  the  numerous  lines 
of  argimient  founded  on  the  development  of  institutions,  the 
testimony  of  history,  the  affinities  of  religious  expresaioni  which 

^  The  peculiar  distribution  of  this  title  in  the  Hexateuch  has  aroused 
critical  suspicion.  Prior  to  Josh  it  occurs  only  in  £x  5^  39^  cp  34** ;  bat  in 
Josh  it  is  frequent,  7".  8»o  9".  iq*«  «  13"  »  14"  aa"  «*  34*  »  Some  of  these 
passages  show  affinity  with  D  (8'<*  10*®  13"  14"  24**),  others  with  P  (9".  aa"). 
Dillm  accordingly  ascribes  its  employment  in  Josh  to  BA  (so  Addis  here  Hex 
i  aia,  but  in  ii  154  B^),  while  Kuenen  Hex  343,  and  Holzinger  Hex  503,  assign 
it  regularly  to  Bp.  But  it  is  used  in  the  narrative-books  which  follow  eg  Jadg 
4*  5S  6  iiSi  28  ^Q^  nQd  Iq  ^Ijq  formula  of  the  text  Judg  6^  z  Sam  xo'*  a  Sam  la* 
&c,  where  there  is  no  need  to  suspect  the  activity  of  either  B^  or  B^.  It  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  sole  property  of  any  single  school ;  its 
occurrence  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  guarantees  its  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently not  treated  here  as  a  sign  of  editorial  revision  in  the  interest  either  of 
D  or  F,  though  its  repeated  use  is  probably  due  to  some  later  scribal  preference. 
Steuernagel,  Hdkomm  144,  allots  it  as  follows,  7^  ".  S^*  14"  34'  » to  S,  9"-  aa^* 
2*  (58)  to  P«,  10*0  "  13"  M  to  BP, 

^  The  account  of  the  allotment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  ao  presents  some 
rathor  complicated  phenomena.  The  opening  '•  clearly  depends  on  Num 
35^^*  •,  though  the  juxtaposition  of  the  word  *  unawares'  (Deut  19*  4^^)  beside 
F's  formula  *  unwittingly '  excites  surprise.  But  ^>  and  in  part  *  are  ftill  of 
the  phrases  of  D,  derived  not  only  from  the  Deuteronomic  version  of  the 
same  law  Deut  19,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code,  eg  *  'take,' 
^  *  deliver  up,'  *  '  that  shall  be  in  those  days.'  Has  B^,  then,  dealt  with  F  as 
he  has  so  o^n  dealt  with  JE  ?  That  would  of  course  imply  that  B^,  at  any 
rate,  is  later  than  F.  For  this  view,  however,  no  adequate  evidence  is  forth- 
coming cp  chap  XVI  §  27  ante  p  339,  and  such  expansion  of  F  by  BA  has  no 
sufficient  analogy  elsewhere.  The  clue  to  the  explanation  is  found  in  ®, 
where  precisely  those  passages  which  show  the  Deuteronomic  tincture  are 
lacking,  viz  ^  < unawares,'  ^>  and  *  except  the  words  '  until  he  stand  before  the 
congregation  for  judgement/  As  there  seems  no  reason  why  ®  should  de- 
liberately select  the  Deuteronomic  elements  for  omission,  it  appears  more 
natural  to  regard  them  as  late  additions  to  the  text  by  a  scribe  who  desired 
to  incorporate  references  to  D. 
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Converge  on  the  conclusion  that  Deuteronomy  preceded  the  Pnestly 
Code.  The  explanatory  suggestions  offered  in  the  notes  Hex  ii 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  harmonistic  touch  of  a  scribe 
who  adds  the  words  'in  the  land  of  Moab'  Deut  32^^  cannot 
prove  more  than  a  desire  t^  bring  the  language  of  different 
passages  into  accord :  in  the  secondary  passages  of  P  there  is  an 
occasional  option  in  the  choice  of  names  for  Hribe'^,  just  as  i  Chron 
gi8  23  26  speaks  of  the  *  half  sMbhef  of  Manasseh,'  while  i  Chron 
6«i  7Q.  (jg  46  66)  mentions  the  *half  matt  eh.'  It  may  be  conceded, 
then,  that  tendencies  to  variation  display  themselves  unexpectedly 
in  both  directions ;  the  characteristic  language  of  D  is  some- 
times replaced  by  that  of  P,  and  vice  versa.  These  contradictory 
phenomena  seem  in  a  sense  to  cancel  each  other.  At  any  rate 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  neither  group  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  strain  of  supporting  a  general  conclusion  concerning  the 
documents  of  the  Hexateuch  at  large.  The  main  facts  of  their 
contents  and  relations  remain  wholly  unaffected.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  notice,  however,  that  the  observation  formerly  made 
concerning  the  relations  to  B**  and  JE  §  4  (2)  is  equally  true  of  the 
fuller  product  JEB**  and  B'.  The  Deuteronomic  editors  left  the 
records  of  the  Tittns-jordanic  conquest  under  Moses  practically 
untouched'':  but  they  worked  freely  on  the  stories  of  the  victories 
of  Joshua.  This  fact  was  cited  in  confirmation  of  the  view  that 
the  Joshua  narratives  had  been  separated  from  their  context  in 
Numbers  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  long 
before  the  compilation  of  the  Priestly  Code.  In  this  condition 
of  detachment  from  the  preceding  group  they  were  no  longer 
guarded  with  the  care  which  protected  the  Law,  and  they  were 
the  more  readily  exposed  to  editorial  manipulation.  It  vras  easy, 
therefore,  for  the  scribes  who  imdertook  to  combine  P's  version 
of  the  Conquest  and  Settlement  with  the  Deuteronomic  Joshua 
to  adopt  a  different  method  of  redaction  compared  with  the  final 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  not  only  threw  much  of 
P's  materials  away  instead  of  presenting  them  almost  intact  and 
using  them  as  the  chronological  basis  of  the  whole,  but  they— or 
their  successors — scattered  traces  of  their  work  in  occasional 
phrases  throughout  the  most  characteristic  Deuteronomic  sections, 
just  as  the  Deuteronomic  editors  had  impressed  themselves  still 
more  forcibly  on  JE.     No  such  activity  can  be  discerned  within 

«  Cp  Num  3a»3  36'  chap  XIII  $  lOiS  ante  p  298. 
^  Only  adding  the  conquest  of  Og  Num  ai^^^*^. 
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the  limits  of  Deuteronomy  itaelfl  And  this  dcmtnst  leinfofFoeB 
the  belief  already  expressed  (ante  p  344)  that  P's  Joshua  was  not 
amalgamated  with  its  predecessor  JED  by  the  hand  which 
arranged  the  Pentateuch*.  What  interval  separated  the  two 
processes  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  But  the  eridence  of  the 
Septuagint  at  least  makes  it  certain  that  the  book  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b  o  \ 

*  With  thiB  conclusion  Prof  0  A  Smith  (in  Hastings'  LK)  is  in  entirs 
agreement.  Farther  indications  are  found  in  the  fact  that  some  peeoliArities 
of  orthography  noted  in  the  Pentateuch  do  not  reappear  in  Joshua.  The 
feminine  pronoun  im  replaces  the  epicene  Kin ;  tiVkh  is  written  in  plaee  of 
bun ;  for  yrm*  Joshua  shows  vrr.    These  point  to  different  redactional  acttyi^. 

^  The  general  Tiew  of  the  composition  of  Joshua  expounded  above  finds 
support  in  the  recent  publication  of  Moore's  article  '  Joshua  *  in  Eno  Bibi,  1901, 
and  Holzinger*s  Josua  (Hd-Gomm,  1901).  It  varies  widely,  however,  trouk  the 
results  presented  bj  Steuernagel  Josua  (Hdkomm,  1899).  ^^  conception  of 
the  growth  of  the  book  is  highly  interesting,  if  also  somewhat  too  intricate  to 
be  properly  estimated  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  note.  The  constitoent 
materials  are  still  referred  to  J  E  D  and  P,  but  in  very  different  combina- 
tions. In  regard  to  J  Steuernagel  returns  to  the  view  of  Wellhausen  and 
Meyer  that  it  recognized  no  Joshua,  and  that  consequently  no  portion  of  i-ia 
can  be  allotted  to  it  (save  the  brief  touch  in  the  Gifaieonite  story  9*>  where  the 
negotiations  are  conducted  with  the  *  men  of  Israel ').  J  is  accordingly  re- 
presented almost  entirely  by  the  fragments  paraUel  with  Judges  i.  To  B,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  is  assigned  in  a-7  0^'  14*"^  9^-  94. 
This  distribution,  however,  leaves  large  gaps  in  the  narrative  before  the  sec- 
tions of  the  survey  due  to  F.  The  intervening  passages  are  referred  chiefly 
to  D',  the  continuation  of  Deut  1-3.  This  document  opens  with  i^*  ^^"  and 
continues  through  34689  10  11  (being  united  in  3  4  6  with  12) .  Its  record 
of  the  conquest  has  been  preserved  almost  entire,  but  from  13  onwards  it  can 
be  discovered  only  in  fragments.  There  are,  however,  various  other  traces 
of  Deuteronomic  revision  by  successive  editors  and  copyists.  The  stories  of  S 
had  probably  undei^gone  a  Deuteronomic  handling  before  they  were  combined 
with  D^  :  and  that  the  process  was  continued  in  the  scribal  schools  may  be 
inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  20.  But  the  Deuteronomic  book  of  Joriiua 
did  not,  in  Steuemagers  judgement,  contain  the  passages  which  he  assigns  to 
J  or  even  to  "EL  These  were  not  added  until  after  the  combination  of  P  with 
D,  for  which  D  supplied  the  framework.  Into  the  united  book  DP  a  late 
priestly  scribe  Bp  introduced  the  extracts  from  J  and  S ;  so  that  instead  of 
the  usual  symbol  JXSDP  Steuemagel's  hypothesis  might  be  represented  aa 
DPBP  (J  +  B).  '  The  reader  who  will  take  these  clues  in  hand  through  the 
analysis  in  Eex  ii,  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  conclusions  on  this  critical 
scheme.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the  text  far  too 
much  literary  product  is  ascribed  to  D''.  In  8-1 1  for  example  the  bulk  of  the 
narrative  is  thus  treated.  But  the  style  of  Deut  1-3  does  not  show  anjrthing 
like  the  independence  and  vigour  which  mark  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Ai 
or  the  defeat  of  the  five  kings.  D^  is  little  more  than  a  homiletic  copyist  in 
Deut  1-3  :  and  when  he  introduces  a  new  episode,  for  which  he  has  no  pre* 
vious  authority  in  JE,  the  overthrow  of  Og  3*""'^,  he  can  only  advance  step  by 
step  on  the  track  of  the  preceding  narrative  of  Sihon.  In  Josh  8  and  lo^ 
however,  there  are  manifold  fresh  traits  wholly  unlike  the  manner  of  Deut 
1-3,  as  indeed  Steuernagel  himself  seems  to  perceive  when  he  concedes  (hat 
here  B  may  have  been  used  as  a  source  by  D^  Moreover  in  8  (at  least,  if  not 
also  in  10)  there  are  clear  traces  of  two  narrators.  To  these  Steuernagel  is 
not  indifferent,  but  his  second  is  a  late  priestly  editor.  The  appearance  of  B» 
on  the  scene  here  is  altogether  unexpected ;  why  should  he  devise  a  second 
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6.  Indications  have  been  already  cited  incidentally  which 
prove  that  the  process  of  revision  did  not  stop  with  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  P  into  JED.  The  introduction  of  the  Deuteronomic 
provisions  for  the  cities  of  refuge  in  20^~^  is  admitted  to  be  later 
than  the  text  employed  by  the  Alexandrian  translators.  The 
same  witnesses  bear  similar  testimony  in  other  cases  '.  A  number 
of  words  and  clauses  are  lacking  in  ®j  the  absence  of  which  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  either  to  accident  or  design.  In  some  instances^ 
as  in  2^^  or  14^,  the  omissions  may  be  explained  by  the  recurrence 
of  identical  words ;  in  others,  as  in  the  narratives  of  the  capture 
first  of  Jericho  6,  and  then  of  Ai  8,  they  seem  intended  to  remove 
inconsistencies  and  harmonize  conflicting  details.  But  others, 
again,  are  probably  due  to  neither  of  these  causes,  but  indicate 
continuous  editorial  handling  which  sought  to  rectify  or  define  or 
supplement  the  existing  text^.  Thus  13^^  is  needless,  for  it  is 
implied  in  14^,  while  it  reproduces  13^^  with  its  Deuteronomic 
forms  in  the  midst  of  P.  Its  absence  from  @,  therefore,  increases 
the  probability  that  it  is  a  later  addition*  Homiletic  expansions 
are  perhaps  to  be  traced  with  the  same  aid  in  2^^  and  23^*''; 
while  the  scribal  love  of  the  law  is  most  likely  responsible  for  the 
reference  in  i"^.  Such  handling  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
any  particular  school,  or  to  make  for  any  special  documentary 
theory.  There  is  no  case  of  divergences  so  great  as  those  affecting 
the  long  secondary  section  Ex  35-40.     But  they  are  sufiSciently 


ambuscade  8^«,  and  how  ia  his  intervention  to  be  recognized  ?  Steuemagel 
gives  no  reasons  for  his  identification.  This  must  be  said  of  other  passages 
also  attributed  to  this  school.  Thus  in  9^^  B^is  dragged  in  by  a  correction  of 
the  text  and  represented  as  recording  that  the  < princes'  neglected  to  'inquire 
of  Yahweh/  an  antique  process  of  consulting  the  oracle  which  F  nowhere 
sanctions  (having  set  it  aside  for  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Ex  o^) :  while 
iq4o-«s  j[g  similarly  allotted  to  Bp,  though  the  phraseology  is  preponderantly 
Deuteronomic  (the  incorporation  of  material  from  Deut  19  in  Josh  ao  is  so 
clearly  the  work  of  a  harmonizer  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and 
cannot  be  taken  to  justify  Steuernagel's  hypothesis  of  a  group  or  succession 
of  priestly  scribes  habitually  adopting  the  Deuteronomic  style). — The  diver- 
gences of  Steuemagers  results  thus  imply  (i)  different  conceptions  of  the 
preceding  analysis  (as  in  the  ascription  of  5^^^  with  the  parallel  in  Ex  3^  to 
Zi) ;  (a)  a  different  value  for  phraseological  and  stylistic  evidence  in  the 
determination  of  sources  (as  in  the  assignment  of  14^^^  in  its  present  form 
to  B,  and  the  derivation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  i-ii  from  D^ ;  and  (3) 
a  different  estimate  of  historical  probability  in  the  denial  of  any  narrative  of 
Joshua's  leadership  to  J.  The  student  will  derive  much  stimulus  from  so 
f^esh  a  treatment,  and  if  Hex  ii  succeeds  in  placing  the  data  before  him,  he 
will  have  the  materials  for  independent  judjgement. 

^  Cp  Hollenberg  Der  Character  der  Alexandrinischen  Ueherutzung  dn  Buch98Jot%M 
Hoers  1876  18  c. 

*  So  perhaps  in  !«  *  "•  a*  >«  "  ".  &c. 
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numerous  and  striking  to  warrant  the  condnsion  of  DiUnuuin* 
that  the  text  of  Joshua  was  not  definitely  fixed  until  a  date 
perhaps  as  late  as  200 bo ^ 

^  In  HArtings*  DB  ii  784*  Prof  G  A  Smith  exponndB  a  simiUr  Tiew  ;  *  Thai 
the  book  of  Joshoa  was  not  regarded  in  Israel  as  what  we  call  canonical  till 
long  after  the  Torah  or  Five  Books  of  Moees  had  reached  that  rank,  is  clear 
from  the  diiference  between  it  and  them  in  the  LXX  translation.  While  it 
is  erident,  from  the  comparatively  few  discrepancies  between  the  ICaasoretic 
text  and  that  of  the  LXX«  that  the  text  of  the  Torah  had  long  been  guarded 
with  care  before  the  LXX  translation  was  made,  the  many  discrepancies  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Greek  translator  or  traos- 
lators  allowed  themseWes  to  omit  or  to  modify,  prove  that  when  the  LXX 
translation  of  it  was  made,  Joshua  was  not  regarded  as  of  canonical  rank.  The 
admission  to  the  Canon  of  the  Prophetical  Books,  to  which  it  belongi,  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  about  aoo  bc' 
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APPENDIX    A 

THE    D0CX7MENTABY    YOCABXTLARIES 

The  reader  who  has  considered  '  the  argument  from  language 
and  style'  {ante  pp  101-112),  is  already  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
Pentateuch  led  to  the  observation  that  they  each  had  their  own 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  following  lists  have  been  com- 
piled to  exhibit  some  of  these  peculiarities,  and  a  few  words  may 
be  offered  in  explanation  of  their  significance.  Their  main  object 
is  to  present  the  broad  facts  illustrating  the  differences  of  topic 
and  style  in  the  several  documents,  so  &r  as  these  could  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  English  reader.  Minuter  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
use  of  particular  Hebrew  words  have  been  disregarded. 

In  the  first  place  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  include  words 
which  occurred  only  two  or  three  times,  perhaps  in  places  where 
the  distribution  was  uncertain.  Such  appearances  are  too  few  to 
establish  a  distinctive  use,  and  they  are  therefore  only  noted  in 
the  margin  of  the  text.  A  minimum  number  of  five  occurrences 
was  accordingly  adopted  as  the  basis,  and  this  limitation  has  been 
only  once  or  twice  abandoned*  As,  however,  the  documents  are 
combined  in  very  different  proportions,  the  total  amount  recover* 
able  for  E  being  very  much  smaller  (for  example)  than  that  of  P, 
this  rule  has  excluded  some  words  which  might  have  been  found 
sufficiently  often  had  more  of  E's  materials  been  preserved. 

The  same  difficulty  affects  the  question  of  preponderance. 
Words  have  been  regarded  as  '  characteristic,'  when  they  occurred 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  i.  It  is  obtious  that  the  existing  ratios 
might  easily  be  disturbed  if  any  of  the  discarded  passages,  thrown 
out  in  the  process  of  compilation,  could  be  reproduced.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  comparison  of  J  and  E,  which  often 
relate  the  same  stories  (such  as  that  of  Bebekah's  guile  in  G^n  27) 
much  in  the  same  manner.  But  here,  also,  some  numerical 
principle  was  necessary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  proportion 
selected  has  secured  a  fair  representation.  Some  of  the  results, 
however,  must  be  r^arded  as  accldentaL    Genuine  characteristics 
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of  style  are  probably  to  be  seen  in  2  3  6  7  9  &c  on  the  part  of  J, 
or  in  95  96  99  102  104  105  107  &c  on  the  part  of  E.  The  pre- 
dominance in  J  of  such  words  as  'camels'  'cattle'  'flocks  and 
herds  *  '  run '  '  thy  servants  *  points  to  a  dififerent  way  of  telling 
the  story,  an  interest  in  the  persons,  the  animals,  the  sucoesBioiis 
of  the  action,  not  displayed  by  E.  That  E  should  regolaily 
employ  the  names  '  Amorite  *  and  '  Horeb '  in  specific  uses  may  be 
claimed  as  distinctive ;  but  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  words 
'  dream '  and  '  interpret  *  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Joseph* 
cycle  seems  largely  derived  from  him,  though  J  may  also  have 
related  the  same  domestic  or  Egyptian  incidents.  Similarly  the 
references  to  '  garden '  or  '  bricks '  in  J  have  no  more  value  thaii 
•  to  point  to  stories  not  included  in  E  or  F«  On  the  other  hand, 
«rs  description  of  Tahweh  as  'in  the  midst'  of  Israel  58,  or  E's 
employment  of  the  words  'offer'  'pray'  and  'prophet,'  impliac^ 
a  different  emphasis  on  elements  of  religious  action  or  thought. 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that  any  one  of  the  four  documents 
J  E  D  F  may  be  compared  with  any  of  the  other  three.  Several 
words,  accordingly,  in  the  lists  of  J  and  E  must  be  tested  not  by 
their  respective  predominance  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  sources 
only,  but  by  their  further  occurrence  in  D  or  F*  A  third  section 
of  the  JE  list  contains  a  large  number  of  words  some  of  which 
reappear  under  D.  The  reason  is  that  they  mark  both  JE  and  D 
as  possessing  certain  common  historical  or  theological  conceptions 
contrasted  with  F.  The  chief  use  of  the  words  in  this  section^ 
however,  is  to  illustrate  the  differences  of  topic  and  style  between 
JE  on  the  one  hand  and  F  on  the  other.  Though  JE  and  F 
relate  the  same  general  history  from  Abraham  to  Moses  (J  and  F 
actually  running  parallel  from  the  origin  of  the  human  race),  yet 
their  modes  of  treatment  vary  so  widely  that  two  wholly  separate 
lists  can  be  quickly  collected.  Only  a  selection  of  these  words  has 
been  thought  necessary,  and  to  some  students  this  branch  of  the 
evidence  will  seem  superfluous.  In  some  cases  the  comparison  is 
expressly  limited  to  the  corresponding  sections  in  Genesis,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  words  'know'  "174,  'word  (matter,  or  thing)  "^3S» 
In  others  the  stylistic  peculiarity  runs  through  the  whole  story, 
and  may  show  itself  either  in  special  phrases  of  narrative  or  con- 
versation—  the  mode  of  asking  a  question  or  of  making  an 
announcement  or  of  recording  the  connexion  of  events — or  in  the 
choice  of  specific  terms  for  the  same  idea,  or  in  the  frequent 
reference  on  the  part  of  JE  to  objects  or  incidents  which  do  not 
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* 
fall  within  the  scope  of  P.      Examples  of  these  having  been 

already  quoted  (ante  pp  103-106)  the  lists  may  be  left  to  the 
reader's  inspection  with  only  one  further  comment.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  frequency  of  usage  and  repetition  in  one 
ttngle  passage.  Thus  the  terms  'servant'  'servants* '^o?  occur 
over  140  times  in  the  narratives  (and  the  brief  legislation)  of  JE, 
S8  times  in  Genesis  alone.  The  F  sections  of  Genesis  do  not  con- 
tain the  word  once ;  of  its  eighteen  appearances  ten  are  in  the 
Xaws  (eight  being  accounted  for  by  the  Jubile-emancipation  Lev  25), 
leaving  only  eight  for  narrative,  all  except  Ex  7^^  presenting  them- 
selves in  passages  regarded  on  other  grounds  as  secondary.  J  and 
B  employ  the  phrase  ' build  an  altar'  16  times  and  P  7.  But  P's 
occurrences  are  all  in  a  single  story  at  the  end  of  the  conquest 
and  settlement  Josh  22 :  while  those  in  JE  are  distributed  over 
fourteen  occasions. 

The  homiletic  vocabulary  of  D  has  been  illustrated  on  the  same 
general  basis,  the  Deuteronomic  sections  of  Joshua  being  included. 
But  it  has  not  seemed  possible  to  classify  the  results  as  between 
t>  and  D',  cp  p  155*  (*>  v  (p  157). 

.  The  terminology  of  P  includes  a  very  large  number  of  phrases 
employed  in  descriptions  of  the  altar-ritual  and  other  ceremonies. 
Of  these  only  a  few,  such  as  the  specific  names  for  the  various 
sacrifices  'u8,  have  been  tabulated.  The  technicalities  of  the 
aonstruction  of  the  Dwelling,  Ex  25-28  and  35-40,  have  been  in 
like  manner  omitted,  peculiar  terms  (with  their  parallels  in  the 
accounts  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  Ezekiel's  ideal  sanctuary)  being 
noted  in  the  margin  Hex  ii  with  their  number  of  occurrences 
in  brackets.  Only  one  group  within  the  Priestly  Code  seemed 
sufficiently  distinct  to  deserve  separate  treatment.  Specimens  of 
the  vocabulary  of  P*"  will  be  found  in  '193-aao.  In  this  section 
owing  to  the  relatively  small  amount  of  material  three  occurrences 
were  held  to  secure  a  place  on  the  list.  Illustrations  of  the  Ian* 
^age  of  P*  and  P'  will  be  found  ante  pp  287  and  297. 

Errors  there  must  inevitably  be  in  these  lists ;  passages  may 
have  been  overlooked,  and  totals  wrongly  computed.  Where  the 
occurrences  are  numbered  by  many  scores  the  figures  must  be 
regarded  as  approximate  rather  than  exact.  But  it  is  believed 
that  such  accidental  inadvertences  will  not  affect  the  general  value 
of  the  evidence  which  is  here  accumulated. 
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§1.    J 


On  the  use  of  the  divine  name  Tahwth  prior  to  the  revelations  to  Moaet  Ex  3^  (S) 

and  Sz  6'  (F)  aee  IrUrod  pp  54  61 


1  Abroad  (or  into  the  street  rtnm)  10* 
J  7  :  Gen  19"  04^  39".  "  "  Josh  a" 
B  z  :  Qen  15^ 

D  a :  Deut  34^^  95^ 

Cp '  without*  fina  Gen  9"  94'*  Ex  ai" 
Deut  a4"* :  ct  P  nsn  Ex  ia*«  Num  35** 

2  Aooording  to  these  words  (the  word 

of . .  y  after  this  manner,  3  with  lyi) 

34* 

J  16  :  Gen  18"  24"  30"  3a''  39"  "  44^ 
7«b  10  ^^30  Ex  8^0  ^'  »i  3a««  Josh  a^^ 

B)«  a  :  Ex  ia»*  Num  14^^ 

D  5 :  Deut  4"  13^^  19**  (these  three 
cases  are  somewhat  different)  Josh  8'  '^"^ 

P  X :  Lev  10'' 

8  (a)  And  it  oame  to  pass  when . .  (o  nri : 
cp  127)  a* 
J  6 :  Gen  6^  a6»  Q^^  43*1  44««  Josh  17" 
JB I :  Ex  i'^ 
B^  z  :  Ex  13" 


la"/  i3»  " 


(b)  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  when  .  . 
(o  nm)  a  I* 

J  9:  Gen  ia"46W  Ex  x" 
Num  xo*«  Josh  8* 

E  a  :  Ex  3*^  aa" 

D  6  :  Deut  6»o  ii«»  15W  a6^  30^  Ex  X3" 

R  I  :  Deut  31"^ 

P  3  :  Lev  5*  6*  Josh  aa'* 

4  Angel  of  Yahweh  ('» "wfe  :  cp  *  Angel 
of  Elohim '  97)  i8* 

J  X7  :  Gen  16^  ».*• "  aa"**  ^  (34''  *<>  48»«) 
Ex  3«  (33^)  Num  aa«^-"  »i.  »*.  (cp  Gen 
iS*  19^  i») 

Bl»  I :  Ex  33*^  *  mine  angel ' 

6  As  thou  oomest  (ns^n)  6f 
J  5  :  Gon  io"»»'  ^  13"  35" 

z  Kings  18^^  'to  the  entrance  of 

6  Before  (ere,  not  yet,  wm :  w\Z2  see 
132)  II* 
J  I  r  :  Gen  a**''  19*  341^  «  Ex  9^°  lo^  la''* 
Num  1 1*'  Josh  a*  3^ 


7  Beset,  to  (tV  :  ct  '80)  to* 

J  xo :  Gen  4"^  loi  »  "  »*  «•  ao»  a5» 

8  (a)  Begin,  to  Crm)  i6* 

J  7  :  Gen  4"  6^  9^  io»  x  x«  44"  Nam  25^ 

D  6  :  Deut  a««.  "  3««  x6»  Josh  3^ 
P  a  :  Num  I6♦^ 

(b)  Beginning,  at  the  (or  at  first  n^rrc) 

J  3  :  Gen  13'  43"  *•  (cp  Judg  i*) 
B  I :  Qen  41^^ 
Ct  Gen  x*  ^  P 

9  Behold  now  (w  mn :  cp  186)  9* 

J  9  :  Gen  la^i  i6«  iS"  "  i9«  •  ».  a^* 

10  (a)  Bless,  to  (of  the  patriaroha  and 

tiieir  descendants  by  Yahweh:  ct 
'83)  io» 
J9:  Gen  I3«.  34*  36?  ""30"  39^  Josh 

17M 

BJ»  I :  Gen  aa" 

(&)  Bless  themselves,  to  (joa  and 
fianri)  6* 

J  3  :  Gen  la^  18^  a8^^  (or  he  blaned 
Niph) 

Bi«  a  :  Gen  aa^^  a6«  (Hithpa) 

D  I :  Deut  a9^»  (Hithpa) 

(c)  Blessed  ("pTa:  cp24)  ax* 

J  9  ;  Gen  9'*  34^^  "  a6««  a^^  »  Ex  x8" 
Num  aa*  ("jnao)  34* 

E  3  :  Num  aa"  Deut  33«»  •* 
D  7  :  Deut  7^*  aS*"* 
a  :  Gen  14^" 

11  Both  .  . .  and  (ca  .  . .  03,  with  nega- 

tive, neither  . . .  neither :  cp  126) 

J  14  :  Gen  342*  **  3a"  43*  44"  46**  47*  " 
5o»  Ex  4I0  5"  la".  34' 

E  3 :  Gen  ai"  Ex  18"  Num  33" 
I  :  Deut  3a'*  (Song  of  Moses) 
P  I :  Num  i8»  (ct  '36) 
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12(a)  Bow  to  the  eArth»  to  (ground^ 
nsiH  mnrrajri)  8* 
J  5  :  Gen  i8*  19^  34^*  33'  43'* 
X  3  :  Gen  37^0  4a*  48" 

(b)  Bow    the   head   and  worship,  to 
(make  obeisanoe,  rnnrwjm  nip)  7* 

J  7 :  Gen  24"  *«  43"  Ex  4"  ia".34» 
Kum  aa'^  (<  and  fell  on  his  face ') '. 

13  Briok  (and  make  briok,  nsib  fs*')  11* 
J  II  :  Gen  ii«»»«  Ex  i"  ^•^  »  "  "  ". 

(cp  a4i0) 

14  Brother,  his  (the  second  of  two,  after 

the  first  has  been  named)  6* 
J  6  :  Gen  4"  10"  aa"  352*  38«». 
Ct '  the  second'  Gen  4i<»>  E 

15  (a)  Call  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh, 

to  ('»  DW3  mp)  6* 

J  6  :  Gen  4««  ia«  13*  ai»  a62»  Ex  34* 

ifi)  Therefore  he  called  the  name  .  . 
(orwas  his  name  oalledy  '00  »np  p*^: 
cp  86)  II* 
J  10 :  Gen  1 1®  (cp  16^*)  19**  og^,  30* 
31"  33*^  50I1  Ex  I5»»  Josh  7>« 
JB  I :  Gen  as**  (cp  ai'*) 

16  Camels  a8* 

J  as:   Gen  ia^«  34^'..  (18)  30**  31" 
3a7r  la  3^26  g^  9' 

E  I  :  Gen  31'* 

DP  a  :  Deut  14''  ||  Lev  1 1* 

17  (a)  Canaanite,  the  (as  the  occupant  of 

the  country) 
J  8 :  Gen  10".  ia«  34'  5^  50"  Num  14^  *» 

(&)  Oanaanite  and  PerisBite,  the 
J  a  :  Gen  13^  34** 

(c)  Canaanite,  the  (at  the  head  of  an 

enumeration") :  cp  p  197° 
Ct  Num  13W  i4«^ 

18  Cattle  (napo)  54* 

J  33  :  Gen  4'^ — Num  ao^* 

E  I  :  Gen  31* 

BJ"  3  :  Ex  9^^2i 

D  4  :  Deut  3*»*»»  Josh  i"  aa*^ 

P  13 :  Gen  31''  34^'  36^  46^  Num  31* 

ggUb   4«b   16    28  Jygl^    J44 

19  Come  down,  to  (or  descend,  of  Yah- 

weh  to  the  earth,  "n*)  11* 
J  8  :  Gen  ii»  ^  i8«i  Ex  3*  19"  "  «»  34' 
E  3  :  Num  11"  26  i^s  ^^^  t^g  pm^r  of 
cloud,  cp  Ex  33*) 

20(a)  Comfort,  to  (en:  Pi  Niph  and 
Hithpa)  7* 
fj  7  :  Gen  5"  34*^  a7«  37S5^b  33^2  5021 


(&)  Bei>ent,  to  (Qn3  Niph  and  Hithpa) 

7* 
^,  J  4  :  Gen  6«.  (of  Yahweh)  Ex  z^^^^  h*" 

,   '  B  a :  Ex  13"  (the  people)   Num  Q^f* 

I :  Deut3a^  Hithpa  (Song  of  Moses) 

21  Conceive,  to  (jxyfy)^  and  adj.  with 

chUd  {rrai)  a6» 
J  aa :  Gen   4*  "  16*.  "  19"  ai*  as'* 

^S9-8S  306  7  23  388.  18  24.  ^^26  Nu^  xi** 

B  4  :  Gen  30"  »  Ex  a«  ai** 

22  Consume,  to  (or  destroy,  ^^c^  6* 
J  5  :  Gen  i82'.  19"  "  Num  i62« 

D  I :  I>eut  89^* 

28  Cry  (npw  :  cp  141)  8* 
J  7  :  Gen  18"  19^  a7»*  Ex  3^  »  xi«  xa» 
B  I :  Ex  aa^s 
Similarly  rx^m  J  Gen  i8«^ 

24  Cursed  ("rni* :  cp  10«)  a7* 

J  9 :  Gen  3»*  "  4"  92*  a72»  49^  Num  a4» 
Josh  62«  92' 

D  cp  '>82»> 

'  To  curse '  ten  times  in  seven  different 
passages  in  JE.  In  P  six  times  in  one 
passage,  Num  s^'«  '*  **•** " 

26  Dry,  to  be,  and  dry  land  (nin  and 
rmn)  7* 
J  5  :  Gen  722  8"*»  Ex  i42»«>  Josh  3"*  4" 
D  I  :  Josh  3"'' 
P  I :  Gen  8*'* 

26  Dwell  in  the  midst  (or  among,  nv» 

y\^i)  I  a* 
J  II :  Gon  a4'  Josh  62*  9^  i«  22b  13IS 
16*0  Judg  i2».  82. 
D  I :  Deut  a3^' 

Cp  ntp2,  of  Yahweh  in  Israel,  58  ;  and 
ct  p«  '64,  -pra  '22 

27  Eastward  (or  at  the  east,  Dipo)  ^* 
J  7  :  Gen  a*  32*  n2  xa**"  i3"»  Josh  7* 

28  Fall  on  the  neck  and  weep,  to,  s* 
J  5  :  Gen  33*  4S"'^  462*  cp  s©^ 

29  Famine  was  sore  (or  grievous,  '33 : 

cp  78)  5* 

J  5  :  Gen  la'^  41S1  ^gi  ^^4  is 

30  Father  (*  he  was  the  father  of  . .'  in 
genealogical  tables)  s* 


J  5  :  Gen  4 


«o. 


I021  Il2» 


aa 


21 


81  (a)  Find  favour,  to  (or  grace,  ]n  Mso) 
a3* 
J  ax  :  Gen  6«  i8^  19"  302?  3a^  33*  ^  '» 
3411  39«  4725  2»  so*  Ex  3312  i3.b  16.  34» 

Num  ii^i »« 
D  I  :  Deut  a4^ 
P»  I  :  Num  3a* 
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(h)  01t«  &Totir  (rn  pi)  4* 
JB  4  :  Gen  39"  Ex  3*1  ii»  ia«« 

82  Flook  (or  drove,  -nr)  lo* 

J  10 :  Gen  99'**  »  •  30*0  ^i^***^  » 

83  Flocks  and  herds  (or  sheep  and 

oxen,  yy\  pts)  2a* 
J  17  :  Gen  la*'  13*  a4"  a6**  3a'^  33^* 

45W  46»«  47I  5o«  Ex  9»  io»  «*  ia»«  »  34' 

Nam  ii'* 

B  3  :  Gen  ao^*  ai^  Ex  ao**  ct  Nam  aa*® 
D  I :  Deut  i6«  ct  8"  ia«  ^^  "  14"  «  15" 
P  I :  Gen  34'*  ct  Lev  i'  37'*  Num  15* 

84  Flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (rai 

«mi  2^1)  i6* 
J  8  :  Ex  3»  "  13*  33»  Num  13"  I4»  i6«. 
D7:  I>eut6>ii»a6»"a7»3i««^Jo8h5« 
P*»  I :  Lev  ao** 
Elsewhere  Jer  11'  3a**  Ezek  ao*  ^f 

85  Forasmnoh  as  (p'Vr'3  :  op  85*)  6* 

J  6 :  Gen  i8»  lo"*  33"  38W  Num  10" 
14*» 

86  From  the  time  that  .  .  (or  sinesy 

wo)  5* 
J  4  :  Gen  39*  Ex  4^^  5"  9" 
B*  I  :  Josh  i4^<> 

87  Garden  (of  Eden,  Yahweh  &c)  15* 
J  14  :  Gen  a*-*<>  ".  3^-'  «^  "  ".  13^0 
D  i:  Deut  ii^<> 


88  Good,  to  do  (a^Ti)  33* 
J  9  :  Gen   4'''*    la"   33^ 


vr    12»br 


Num 


zo 


M  9S»b 


B  a  :  Ex  i«»»  Josh  a^^^ 


D  10 :  Deut  5«»  8"  18"  a8«»  30"  cp 
ni6«  (5) 

Pa:  Ex  3o7(*  dress')  Lev  5* 

89  Goshen  (land  of,  )Ti  in  Egypt")  laf 
J  la  :  Gen  45'^  46^^^  "  »*  47^  *  •»>  27»  ^^8 
Ex  82«  98«  (ct  Josh  io«i  ii"  15") 

40  Ground,  face  of  the  (rTO^Mn  'ac)  14* 
J  10  :  Gen  a«  4"  6^  ^  7*  is  38  Mb  jj^  g^ur 

or  iy«  33^« 

B  I :  Num  12' 

D  3  :  Deut  6»»  7«  14' 
*  Ground'  (in  the  sense  of  *  soil  *)  thirty 
times  in  J  and  seventeen  in  D :  only  five 
times  in  P  (Gen  i"  6«»  ^^*'  9*  Lev  ao« 
all  with  *  creep '  and  *  creeping  thing  *)  : 
B  and  P  preferring  *  the  earth  *  p»n 

41  Handmaid  (or  maidservant,  nnDTD : 

ct  00)  31* 

J  ao  :  Gen  la^®  i6^  «. «  a4«3o*  '  ».  n  i84S 
3a*  '*  33^-  •  Ex  ii» 

B^*  I  :  Gen  ao^* 

D  I  :  Deut  aS^ 

P  9  :  Gen  i6»  as"  39**^  2Ub  3^25.  j^y 
X9«o 


49  Harden,  to  (the  hMUt,  some  form  of 
133,  cp  78)  6* 
J  6  :  Ex  7»*  8»  «  9^  »«  cp  io>^ 

48  (a)  Hasten,  to  (or  make  baste,  do 
qnioklj,  vno)  ao* 
J  19;  Geni8^'i9»a4»«»*«a7»43»^ 
44"  45»  "  Ex  a"  xo»»  xa«  34*  Joah4^ 

B  I :  (}en  41'' 

(6)  adverbially,  TfTO,  10* 
B  I :  Josh  a^^ 
B**i:  Ex3a« 
D  8  :  Deut  4M  ^  n  ^  11-*  it  a8» 

(c)  adverbially,  mno,  5* 
J  z  :  Josh  8» 
B  z  :  Josh  lo* 
D  a  :  Deut  11*^  Josh  as" 
P  I :  Num  i6** 

44  (a)  Hearken  to  the  voiee  oi;  to  (roc 

'D  Vipb)  8* 
J  6:  Gen  3"  i6»  Ex 3"  4«^ » 
B  I :  Ex  18** 
B>*  I :  Ex  i5«« 

(b)  With  a,   frequent  in  JB    cp  ^SBf 
never  m  P 

45  Heart  (in  the  formula  'be  grieved' 

*  say '  &c  '  in  his  heart ';  J  habitually 
prefers  3%  33^  Ex  14' ;  ^^59  usually 
33%  P  commonly  3^)  11* 
J  5  :  Gen  6«  8"  a^**  a7«  Ex  4^^ 
D  5  :  Deut  7"  8»^  9*  i8«i  a9" 
P  X  :  Gen  17" 

46  Herb  of  the  field  (pnTTt  3Cr)  5* 
J  4  :  Gen  a»  3"  Ex  9***  io"« 

BJ«  I :  Ex  9«« 
Ct  *  herb  of  the  land '  Ex  lo^  »»  X 

47  111,  to  deal  (or  do  wickedly,  hurt  ke, 

nn)  13* 
J  8  :  Gen  19^  »  43*  44*  Ex  5".  Num  11" 
i6« 
B  3  :  Gen  31^  Num  ao"  Josh  04* 
D  I :  Deut  a6< 
P  I  :  Lev  5* 


48  Intreat,  to  (-^nr)  10* 
J  10  :  Gen  a5«i**>  Ex  8«. 


xo 


XT. 


48  (a)   Israel  (as  a  personal  name  for 
Jacob)  30* 
J  a4  :  Gen  3a«8  35"  ««»  37*  ^^  4a*  43* 

27*  29  31  ^gtb  lOft  na  14 


47- 


8  11  4g2U  28  ^^l  29 

Bi»  5  :  Gen  46'  »  48*  "  " 
P  I  :  Gen  35^0 
[But  op  Klostermann,  BmtoUemdL,  40-41] 
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(&)  as  a  name  for  the  people  (con- 
trasted with  <  all  Israel '  ^2*),  tax  more 
frequent  in  J  than  in  II  (eg  in  Ex 
seventeen  times  J,  and  four  times  B), 
where  'children  of  Israel'  is  more 
common 

Kindred,  see  KatiTity 

50  Enow,  to  (euphemistically,  9t)  7* 
J  7  :  Gen  4»  "  "  1958  34"  38" 

Ct  P  Num  31".  »  ^ 

51  Iiittle,  a  (few,  crs)  30* 

J  la  :  Gen  18*  34"  *s  agio  go"  w  438  iirt 

44"  Num  16W  Josh  7» 

II  9  :  Ex  17*  Num  is^** 

D  4  :  I>eut  f  a6*  a8"  •* 

P  8  :  Gen  47*  Lev  as"  Num  i6»  afi^ss 
33**  35'  Josh  aa^^ 

*  By  little  and  UtUe '  B  Ex  a3»*»' 

D  Deut  7*2*H' 

62  Iiittle  ones  («)ic)  30* 

(a)  used  absolutely  for  the  dependent 

members  of  the  household 

J  7  :  Gen  43* so***  Ex  io^«**  ia»^  Num 
14S1 

(5)  with  wives,  household  Ac 
J  s  :  Gen  45"  47"  **  Num  I4»  it'"* 
Bi*  I :  Gen  46* 
D  9  :  cp  »I18 
P«  8  :  Gen  34««*  Num  3i»  ".  33".  u  s« 

68  Lodging;  (I^Sa  :  cp  lodge,  178)  s* 
J  s  :  Gen  4a«7  43«i  Ex  4**  Josh  4'  »•» 

64  Iiook,  to  (npv  Hiph  and  Niph)  7* 

J  6  :  Gen  i8«  i9«»  a6»  Ex  i4>*  Num  ai«« 
332* 

D  I :  Deut  a6" 

56  Iiooked  and  beheld  (or  saw  and  be- 
hold, or  beheld  and  lo,  mm  mti)  la* 

J  II :  Gen  8"*  i8«  19M  a4«»  a6»  a9'  33^ 
37Mb  Ex  3«  Josh  5«  8«" 

IS  I :  Gen  aa*' 

Ct  Gen  i«  6"  P 

66  (a)  Iiord,  my  (^-m,  as  a  periphrasis  for 
•you')  a8* 
J  aa  :  Gen  3a* — Josh  s^* 
IS  a  :  Gen  31^  Ex  3a'* 
P«4:  Num  3a««  "  36*** 

(b)  Oh,  my  Iiord  (•3i»  n)  6* 
J  5  :  Gen  43**  44^  Ex  4^  ^  Josh  7* 
B  I :  Num  la** 


67  (a)  Meroy  and  truth  (or  deal  kindly 
and  truly,  now  icn)  6* 
J  6:   Gen  a4"  *»  ^a'^^  47»   Ex  34* 
Josh  a^^ 


(5)  shew  maioy,  to  (or,  do  kindness,^ 
deal  kindly,  xn  rms)  10* 

J  5 :  Gen  19"  34"  '*  Josh  a"  Judg  i^* 
(cp  Gen  39*1) 

XI  3  :  Gen  ao'*  ai"  40'* 

Bi*a:  £xao<||I>ent5^<> 

(e)  Meroy  (alone)  6* 

J  3 :  ^34^  Num  14^/ 

D  3 :  Deut  7*  ^*  Ex  zs^'  (Song  of  Motes) 
Ct  Lev  ao^^  '  shameftil  thing  *  (cp  Ges- 
Brown,  Htb  Ia(£) 

58  Midst,  in  the  (or  among,  of  Yahweh 

in  Inrael  or  E^^t,  sipa)  ct '  among ' 

'22  i8» 
J  la :  Ex  ^  8'*^  10*  i7^«  33*  34*  Num' 
ix"  14"''  »*^  **  Josh  3»  ^•^ 
Bl*i:  Ex33* 
D  5 :  Deut  i*«  6«  7"  33"  S'*^ 

59  Mighty,  to  be  (and  mighty,  a^j,  D!i3r) 

15* 
J  7:  Geni8"a6i»Exi7»«*Numi4»«' 

aa* 

D  7  !  Deut  4"  7*  9* "  11"  a6"  Josh  a3» 

P«  I :  Num  3a^ 

60  Nativity  (or  kindred,  mbiQ  in  the 

sense  of  '  birth '  or  '  birthplace  *)  9* 
J  8 :  Gen  ii*»  la^  34*  ^  31"^  3a''  43* 
Num  10*^ 
X  I :  Gen  31" 
Ct  P  Gen  48«  Lev  i8^*» " 

61  Not  (before  the  infin,  '  that . .  not,' 

or  lest,  »nbab)  as* 

J  7  :  Gen  3"  4"  19"  38*  Ex  8««  »  9" 

II  z  :  Ex  ao*<^ 

D  iz  :  Deut  4"^  8"  za"  z?"  ««» Josh 
S«  iz«>  a3«. 

P6:  Lev  z8'«  ao*  ad**  Num  9"^  3a' 
Josh  aa^ 

62  Now  (or  this  onoe,  this  time,  D9Bn) 

8* 
J  8  :  Gen  a»  x8»  a9»«.  3o«>  46*  Ex9«7 


10 


17 


63  Old  age  (a  son  in  his,  D'apt  and  71371) 

5* 
J  s  :  Gen  az*  ^  ^if^  37*  44*® 

64  Peradventnre  (or  it  may  be,  ^h)  ao* 
J  16  :  Gen  z6«  z8««  »-«  a4»  »  3a««  43" 

Num  aa«  "  »  a3«7*'  Josh  9^ 
IS  3  :  Gen  a7^*  Ex  3a'®  Num  33' 
B«i  z  :  Josh  Z4>^ 

65  Place  (i  e  home,  cn;Q)  Z3* 
J  6 :  Gen  z8»  a^  3o»»  Ex  3"  Num 

E  3 :  Gen  3i»»  cp  Ex  z8"   a3»    (of 
Canaan  as  the  home  of  the  Israelites) 
D  z  :  Deut  ai" 
P«  3  :  Ex  z6»"*>  Num  3a" 
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66  Prosper,  to  (i  e  ^  make  to  prosper/ 

n%n)  lo* 
J  8  :  Gen  24"  «>  «  »«  39'.  «  (cp  Num 

D  9 :  Deut  a8<*  Joeh  i" 

67  Provender  (>occo)  sf 

J  5 :  Gen  24'*  "  4a"  43"  (Judges  19^' 
cp  Moore,  Judges^  pp  405,  407) 
Ct  pio  •  victual/  Gen  45»  B 

68  Beftise  to  let  Israel  go,  cp  107  205^ 

5* 
J  4 :  Ex  7I*  8«  9»  to* 

»!•  I :  Ex  4" 

69  Bemsined  not  one  (or  was  not  left, 

J  6 :  Gen  47"  $  El  8"  io»  «•  I4"»» 
Josh  8".    Cp  ^  -  be  left  Gen  ^sP*  op  7«» 

D  Ct  Hiph  '  he  left  none  remaining ' 
Josh  8«2» 

70  Bun,  to  (fin,  sometimes  followed  by 

to  meet  183)  14* 
J  la  :  Gen  i8«  ^  24"  «<>  ««.  99".  33*  41^* 
(Hiph)  Josh  i^  8" 
JB  I  :  Num  ii^'' 
P  I :  Num  16*'' 

71  (a)  Sake  of,  for  the  (or  beoaose,  nsn 

prep)  la* 
J  la  :  Gen  3"  8«i  xa"  "  18"  *•  ".  a6** 
Ex  9i«*»»  138^ 

(b)  that  (or  for  this  oause,  conj)  10* 
J  6  :  Gen  ai'o  37*  »  "  46^*  Ex  9" 
B  4  :  Gen  37^  (ttdh  'a)  Ex  i9»  ao«<*»» 

72  Scatter,  to  (or  spread,  ^id  Qal  Nlph 

Hiph)  10* 
J  7  :  Gen«  io^«  11*  «.  49"^  Ex  5"  Num 
io«» 
D  3 :  Deut  4^^  a8W  30^* 

73  Bervant(8),  thy  &c  (as  periphrasis 

for  *  I '  &c  :  cp  207)  41* 
J  33  :  Gen  i8'»  *— Josh  lo** 
D  2  :  Dout  3«*  Josh  9^* 
P«  6 :  Num  3i*»  32*.  ««  "  " 

74  Bet,  to  (or  leave,  present,  ynri)  6* 
J  5 :  Gen  30^8  33"  43*  47"  Ex  lo^* 
D  I  :  Deut  28»« 

76  Bheol  (or  the  grave,  pit,  bwo)  7* 
J  6  :  Gen  378*  429«  442*  si  Num  le^o  ^ 
I  :  Deut  3a**  (Song  of  Moses) 

76  Sinai,  mount  (*3'0  nn  :  cp  ^7)  6 
J  6  :  Ex  I9>n>  18  20  ss*-  342  * 
Ct  Horeb  in  E  and  D,  cp  *  mount '  and 
*  wilderness '  '7* 


77  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  xo* 
J  5  :  Gen  lo"  X3"  18*0  X9»*  « 

5  :  Gen  14'  »  ".  Deut  39" 
Ct  P  <  cities  of  the  plain '  Gen  13"*  xgP* 

78  Sore  (to  be,  or  grievous,  heavy,  dim, 

rioh,  honoured,  glorious  &e,  133  rb 
Qal  Niph  Pi  Hiph  and  a4j  :  cp  29 
and  42)  43* 

J  31 :  Gen  la^— Num  a4'i*»» 

B  6  :  Ex  17"  x8W  19"  ao"  (flDeut  5'«) 
Num  11"  22" 

D  a  :  Deut  5"  a8W 

P  4  :  Niph  Ex  14*  ".  Lev  xo^ 

79  Sorrow,  to  (or  iprieve,  vb  and  noon, 

asy,  pa«y  toll)  7* 
J  7  :  Gen  z^^^  "  5**  6«  34^  45* 

80  Spread  abroad,  to  (or  break  forth, 
make  a  breach,  pc)  7* 

J  7  :  Gen  a8"  30"  <«  38"  Ex  i"  19^  »* 

81  Spring  (or  fountain,  lit  'eye,'  fr) 

J  xx  :  Gen  le^*"*  34^  m  »  »o  4». «  ^^m 

Exi5«^ 

IT  X  :  Deut  33" 

D   X  :  Deut  8^ 

P«  I :  Num  33»  (ct  WO  Gen  7"  8*  Let 
xiMJoshi5»i8i»P*) 

82  Take  a  wife,  to  (for  oneaelf  or  fat 

another,  rron  npb)  31* 
J  la :  Gen  4"  6«  ii«»  34'.  f  ^.  ^  9^ 

B  a :  Gen  ai*^  Num  la**" 

D  4  :  Deut  ao^  aa"  a4^  * 

P  13 :  Gen  26**  27*8  a8».  «^  (34*)  Lev 

Ct  IS  who  uses  '  take '  absolutely,  as  in 
Exa^^ 

83  Taskmasters  {crcy^  5* 
J  5  :  Ex  3'  5«  »o  ". 

Cp  the  vb  tt?a:  in  Deut  is'** 

84  There  is  (in  various  idioms,  t?)  30* 
J  20  :  Gen  i82«  a^^  *«  *»  28"  33*  "  39* 

fi»b  8  439  ^34  7  4^10.  se  ^^«  Ex  177  Num  2a«> 

E  3:  Gen  3i»o  42*  Num  i3«»  (all 
passages  where  the  documents  are  much 
interwoven) 

D  4  :  Deut  13'  29"  i*»»» 

P  3  :  Gen  23*  Num  9^^- 

85  (a)  Therefore  (or  wherefore,  p  ^ : 

cp  35)  37* 
J  18:  Gen  2«*  io»  xi»  x6"  X9«*  a6» 
298*.  3o«  31"  3a"  33*^  47"  50"  Ex  5«  " 
15^'  Josh  7** 


*  On  n!?C3  Gen  919  cp  Ges-Kautzsch,  Hebrew  Orammar  (tr  Cowley  and  Collins,  Oxford 
1898)  §  67  dd,  p  190. 
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E  6 :  Gen  ao«  ax»>  25^  4a"  Num  ai"  *^ 
D  9 :  Ex  13"  Deut  s^*  io»  15*^  "  xo^ 
34"  "  Josh  14'* 

P  4  :  Ex  16"  ao"  Lev  17"  Num  i8«* 

(6)  lOierefore  (or  wherefore,  pb)  J  Gen 
4"  30",  P  Ex  6«  Num  i6»i  ao"  a5»«* 

86  Three  days'  joumej  (o»o*  ncVo  "pi) 

7t 
J  6  :  Gen  3o5«  Ex  3"  5'  m  Num  io»*«> 

P«  I :  Num  33' 

87  (a)  Thus  saith  Yahweh  (cp  222^)  9* 
J  7 :  Ex  4««''  7^7.  81  «o  11*,  with  God 

of  Israel  Ex  3a"  Josh  7" 

E  a :  with  God  of  Israel  Ex  5^  Josh 

34* 

(h)  Thus  saith  Yahweh^  God   of  the 
Hebrews  3* 
J  3 :  Ex  9I  "  lo' 

(c)  Yahweh,  God  of  the  Hebrews  6f 
J  6 :  Ex  3W  58  7i«  9I  18  jo» 

88  Towns  (or  villages,  ^  'daughters,' 

m:2)  13* 
J  9  :  Num  ai"  8a  ^^ii  j^gi^  i^ii»bcde 

(II  Judg  i27«>cde)  Jo3)^  ,^16 

BP  4  :  Josh  15"  «•»»  17" 

89  (a)  What  is  this  (nmo  and  nwiTio)  lo* 
J  7  :  Gen  3"  la^'  a6"  a7«o  Ex  4*  14*  " 
E  a  :  Gen  39'*  4a*'** 

B*  I :  Ex  13'* 

(6)  "WTierefore  (or  why,  ie  *for  what 

IS  this,'  m  rreb  :  cp  228)  lo* 
J  10 :  Gen  18"  2522  33"  331*  Ex  a''*  5" 
I7»  Num  1 1^0  14"  Josh  f^ 


90  Where  (and  whither,  n«  and  n«M)  9# 
J  7  :  Gen  3^  4*  i6«  i8»  1^  38"  Ex  a«o 
B  I  :  Gen  aa^ 

I :  Deut  33*^  (Song  of  Moses) 

91  (a)  While  (or  yet,  iv,  with  pronom 

su£f)  15* 
J  la  J  Gen  18"  a5«  39»  43*^  44"  46'« 
48i»Ex9«"Num  ii"  aa»<> 
E  I :  Ex  4" 
D  a  :  Deut  31*^  Josh  14'^ 

(>)  Yet  alive  (t?  Tr)  10* 
J  6  :  Gen  35*  43"^  «\  45««  46»<> 
E  3  :  Gen  45»  2«  Ex  4« 
D  I ;  Deut  31" 

92  Younger,    (the,    of    two    sons    or 

daughters,  tts)  8* 
J  8  :  Gen  19*1  »*.  ss  a^ia  j^u  u^  .^ts\ 

481*  Josh  6"  (op  Judg  6") 

98  Peculiarities  of  Hebrew  diction 

(a)  Dillmann  (Oenem,  ii  91)  reckona 
the  emphatic  ending  p — ,  a  and  3  masc 
pi  impf,  e  g  five  times  in  Gen  i8'*"8'  ( J») ; 
but  it  also  occurs  in  B  Ex  18^^,  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  D  and  appears  in  P*, 
cp  Num  33'  **  *®  "^  :  see  Holzinger  J&tn- 
leiiung  106 

(6)  Dillmann  and  Holzinger  further 
find  in  J  a  marked  preference  for  attach- 
ing the  accusative  pronominal  sufiix  to 
the  verb  instead  of  expressing  it  by  nw 
(as  in  E):  thus  in  G^n  44  the  verbal 
suffix  occurs  fourteen  times,  and  ph  only 
three  (34^*  *^  *•) :  in  Judg  i  the  pro- 
portion is  ten  to  two :  cp  Holzinger 
Eifdeitwng  107 


§  2.    E 


94  (a)  God  (Elohim,  dvt^) 

On  the  use  of  the  name  Elohim  prior 
to  the  revelation  of  the  name  Yahweh 
to  Moses  Ex  3^^,  cp  ante  p.  63.  It  also 
occurs  in  several  sections  of  subsequent 
narrative  with  such  frequency  as  to 
point  to  the  employment  of  a  distinctive 
source,  eg  Exod  13"""  14^^  18^  i«-2»  ao^ 
19-81  (2411?)  Num  ai»  a39.  ^«  «<>  2«r  ss  334 

^^'"  Josh  34^  ;  cp  Deut  4''  35^'  Josh  33''. 

(6)  God  (tiSji)  of  my  (thy  &c)  father 

E  Gen  31*  ^  "  ^  ^6^^^  50"  Ex  3*  "  " 
cp  '*120 

(c)  God    (EI,  bit,  as    a   proi>er    name, 
without  an  adjective) 
E  Gen  33^0  35''  465  Num  lo^  (ct  16"). 


In  the  Balaam  Poems  both  in  E  Num 
33»  «  ".*•  and  J  34*  '  "  ''.  Ct  El  rot  Gen 
16*',  El  'Olam  Gen  3i».  El  Elyoti  Gen 
i^i»-ao  M^  El  S?iaddai  n.  Vkh  E  Gen  31" 
35I  »  46' ;  D  Deut  7*  lo^^ 

95  After  these  things  7* 

E    6 :  Gen  15^  33^  39^  40^  48^  Josh 


s» 


24 
iy«  I  :  Gen  33'®. 

96  Amorite  (as  a  designation  for  the 
original  occupants  of  the  country) 

E  13:  Gen  15"  48"  Num  13"  ai^^ 
'*  '^  Josh  lo*^  «*>  34"  (^">  "  " 
J  4  :  Num  31"  ««^  "  33»» 
Cp  ^3.    Otherwise  in  lists,  e  g  Gen  xo^* 
15"  &c 
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97  Angel  of  Blohlm  (V  yho  :  cp  4)  5* 
B  5 :  Gen  ai"  (aa")  aS^*  31"  aa^  Ex 

I4***  (cp  a3*<*  aa**  Num  ao^*) 

98  Bereave,  to  (^,  Pi ' cast  the  young') 
8* 

B   6 :  Gen  a7*««»  31"  4a*  43'*^  Ex  a3«« 

X  :  Deut  3a*'  (Song  of  Moses) 
P»»  X  :  Lev  a6" 

99  Bondwoman  (or  maidaervant,  msM : 

ot  41)  a6* 
B  16 :  Gen  ao^^  ai'^^  ".  go*  3i»  Ex  a» 


ao 


10  17 


a  I?  SO  Se.  82  g^lS 


D  7  :  Deut  5^*  "^  ia»»  "  15^7  ,511  u  (et 
a8«»  «41) 
P  3  :  Lev  a5«  **•* 

100  Death,  shall  surely  be  put  to  (01D 
nov  :  ct  '^86*')  a7* 

a  5  :  Ex  ai"  J»-"  aa" 
J  a  :  Gen  a6"  Ex  19" 
P  ao  :  Ex  31". — Num  35"  cp  ^62*> 

101  Dream  (vb  and  noun)  55* 

X  49  :  Gen  ao'  •  a8"  3i*<^.  **  37  40  4X 
4a*  Num  la* 
D  6  :  Deut  I3^*»  8^  ^ 

102  Fear  (towards  God,  vb,  noun  and 
adj  »T,  n»T  :  cp  "^44,  '200)  xi 

B  8  :  Gen  ao^^  aa^a  43^  Ex  i"  "  18" 
ao'<>  Josh  34" 
BJ»  3 :  Ex  9W  «>  14" 

108  Hang,  to  (n^n)  8* 
B  3  :  Gen  40^*  ««  41" 
J«3:  Jo8h8*»  io2«»* 
D  a  :  Deut  ai". 

104  Here  am  I  (preceded  by  and  he 
said,  or  saying,  *3in)  lo* 

B  10  :  Gon  aa^  ^  "  a7*'>  ^^  31"  37"*'  46* 
Ex  3*'»  Num  I4*'» 

105  Horeb  (or  the  mountain  of  Ood, 
min,  D»n"^n  -n  :  ct  '76  '7  *  Sinai')  15* 

E  6  :  Ex  3*  4"  17*  i8»  34"  33* 
D  9  :  Cp  J>7 

106  Interpret     (and     interpretation, 

■^PD,  Tnnc)  i4t 
E  14  :  Gen  40*  ^.b  12  le  is  22  .^%  u  i2ab  is 

1M> 

107  Master  (in  varjous  idioms,  eg  'men 
of  Jericho  *  Josh  34*^,  especially  of 
marriage,  ^)  34* 


B  18  :  Gen  ao'  37"  Ex  ax*  •«  «• 

sc  g^t  u.  14,  3^14  T^xan.  ax**  Josh  04*^ 

6  :  Cp  Gen  X4"  49^  (Leraz^)  Dent 
15*  aa**  34* 

Ct  «*M  in  the  family  relation,  Gon  3*  ^ 
a9»«  3*  3o»  J,  Gen  30«  «>  B 

108  ICatter  (or  cause,  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, ^  *  word,'  -m)  15* 

B  10 :  Ex  18"  »•  ««^  •••*»  aa»»"»  aa^  34^* 
D  5  :  Deut  x"  X7*^  X9^  aa"« 

109  Minister,  to  (mv,  and  ptcp  mco)  6 
B  6 :  Gen  39*  40*  Ex  34"  33"  Nom  ix" 

Josh  i^ 

Ct  its  use  for  the  Levitical  miniatiy 
»90«129« 

110  OfDsr,  to  (nto)  18* 

B  9  :  G^n  aa*  ^  Ex  34^  3a*  Nam  33*  ^ 
"  »  Deut  a7« 

J  X  :  Gen  8» 

D  3 :  Deut  la".  Josh  8'^ 

P5:  P^Levi7»P*Levx4«>P«Ex36» 
40«*  Josh  aa»  ct  'US 

lU  On  account  of  (or  oonoemiiig,  for 
the  sake  of;  nmH  ^9)  8* 
B  5  :  Gen  31"  ••  Ex  i8«  Num  xa*  X3" 
J  X  :  Gen  36*" 
B*  3  :  Josh  X4«^ 

112  (a)  One  (to)  another  (^  'a  man  to 

his  brother,'  rrer^  «nt)  X7* 
E  6 :  Gen  37^  43«i «»  Ex  io»  xd»  Num 

14* 
J  3  :  Gen  36»  Ex  33*^ 

P  9  :  '184  (9) 

(6)  One  to  another  (^  'a  man  to  his 
neighbour,'  nn  V«  «w)  18* 
B  9  :  Ex  ii«  i8i«  ai"  "  "  33'  w  w  33" 
J  7:  Genii»'i5^<>3i«43»Exx8T3a*^ 
D  3  :  Deut  19"  33** 

118  Pray,  to  (Vtenn)  7* 
E  5  :  Gen  30''  '^  Num  ii*  ax^»* 
D  a  :  Deut  9^  *• 
Ct  *  besought '  Ex  33"  BJ» 

114  Prophet    (and  to   prophesy,  M*33, 
«]i:nn)  i8* 
B7:  Gen3o''Exi5«<>Numii«*-«T»ia« 
D  10:  Deut  131'*  18"  M  »)ab  «2^ 3^10 
P  I :  Ex  7^ 

Prove,  to  (nD3  with  Deity  as  subject) 
see  192* 


^  In  the  original  analysis,  on  which  this  list  was  foonded,  these  passages  were  assigned 
to  E,  in  connexion  with  the  law  in  Deut  21^-,  In  the  last  revision  of  Joshua,  however, 
the  distribution  was  changed ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  remove  the  word  from  the  lisk 
and  alter  the  succeeding  numbers. 
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115  Biver,  the  (of  the  Euphrates)  7* 
S  7  :  Gen  31"  Ex  03^^  Num  aa*"*  Josh 

Ct  *the  (great)  river,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates '  Gen  15"  Deut  i^  n«*  Josh  i* 

U6  Speak  with,  to  (d9  W  :  ct^SS*)  13* 
E  10 :  Gen  3i«*  "  Ex  i9»  ao**^  ««  33* 

Num  11^^  aa^'  Josh  ^^^ 
J  1 :  Gen  ag* 
D  a  :  Deut  5*  9^^ 

117  Steal,  to  (332,  thief  2ih  theft  7133:1)  a7* 
B  ao :  Gen  30^  3i»».  M9osi9Uh  ^q"*'* 

Ex  ao"  (II  Deut  5")  ai"  aa^"*  ^•»>  •  " 
J  3  :  Gen  31"^  44*  Josh  7" 
D  3  :  Deut  5"  a47*b 
P*  I :  Lev  19" 

118  Snflbr,  to  (or  give  leave,  a  particu- 
lar use  of  '  to  give '  ^ro)  9* 

X  5  :  Gen  ao*  31^  Num  ao'*  ai"^  aa" 


J  z  :  Ex  la*'*' 

Bi*  I :  Ex  3« 

D  a  :  Dent  i8^«  Josh  10^* 

119  Peculiarities  of  Hebrew  diction  (op 
Holzinger  Emteiiimg  190) 

(a)  Peculiar  infinitive  forms,  Gen  31*^ 
46»  48"  5o««  Ex  a*  3"  18"  Num  ao" 
(II  Gen  38»  J)  aa«.  " 

(&)  Unusual  forms  of  suffixes  in  nouns, 
Gen  ai^'  ?  41**  4a'*  cp  31* 

(c)  Preference  of  hh  with  pronominal 
suffix,  instead  of  attaching  the  suffix  to 
the  verb,  eg  in  Josh  34  hm  with  suff 
fourteen  times,  vbl  suff  twice 

(d)  Preference  in  narrative  for  the 
third  day.  Gen  aa*  31"  40"  ".  4a".  Ex 
io»«.  I9»»*  w  Josh  i"  a"  "  3«  9"^ ;  cp 
supposed  B  basis  in  Gen  34'' ;  Josh  9-^ 
P*.    Ct  Xs  phrase  86 


§  3.    JE 


120  Yahweh  or  Elohim  as  God  of  Shem, 
heaven,  Abraham  &c 

(a)  Yahweh,  J  Gen  9««  a4'  ^  "  "  ♦«  «« 
a6«*  aS"  (43M)  Ex  3"  4»,  *  God  of  Israel ' « 
Ex  3a«7  3488  jogh   ^13  80  (?)^    (without 

Tahweh)  Ex  qa^^,  '  God  of  the  Hebrews ' 
Ex  3"  5»  7'«  9I  "  io» 

(h)  God  of  my  (thy  ftc)  father  B 
Gen  3i»  «»  «  31"  46^^  »  50^^  Ex  3*  ", 
(with  Tahweh)  Ex  3" 

Cp  '  El,  the  God  of  Israel  *  Gen  33^, 
*  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel  * «  Ex  5*  Josh  34* 
BJ»  Gen  3a«  Ex  18* 

Ex  152  (Song  of  Moses) 
D  *  Yahweh,  God  of  thy  fathers  *  Deut 
jii  «i  4I 68  lai  3^7  a^s  3988  Josh  i8»,  *  Yah- 
weh, God  of  Israel  * »  Josh  8*>  lo*®  ««  13U 
II »  14I*  a4«  cp  "^l 
Ct  P  *  God  of  Israel '  alone,  Num  i6» 
Josh  aai«,  with  *  Yahweh  '•  Josh  ^^*  9". 
oa^j  <  El,  God  of  the  spirits  of  ail  flesh ' 
Num  16*^,  'Yahweh,  God  of  the  spirits 
&,  i '  Num  a7*« 

1S:1  Afar  off  (far,  a  si>aoe  Ac,  pm)  16* 
JE  9 :  Gen  aa*  37^*  Ex  a*  ao"  *^  34 

Jiosh  9«  »•  " 

D  5  :  Deut  13''  ao"  a8*»  29^^  30" 
P  a  :  Num  9^*^  Josh  3* 


122  Afllict,  to  (deal  hardly  Ac,  rra  Pi) 

17 
JB  10 :  Gen  15"  i6«  31W  34*  Ex  i". 
aa«2.  3a"  Num  34" 

D  7  :  Deut  8*.  "  ai^*  aa««  «»  a6« 
Ct  '20  *  afflict  your  souls ' 

123  Again  (^  add  f)C'  Qal  and  Hiph, 

used  idiomatically  of  the  continu- 
ance or  repetition  of  an  action)  38* 

JB  a4  :  Gen  4' — Num  aa^\ 

D  II :  Deut  3««  5"  13"  17"  18"  19W 
ao®  as'  a8**  Josh  7*^^  33" 

P  3  :  Lev  a6"  '^  Num  3a" 

124  All  that  he  had  (^  all  [anything] 
which  was  to  him  [thee  Ac]  nvM  ^3 
lb)  31* 

JB  a6  :  Gen  la"— Josh  7^*  ** 
D  a  :  Deut  5«»  8« 
P  a  :  Lev  a^^  Num  i** 
I :  Gen  14** 

125  Alone  (only,  13^  with  pronominal 
suffix,  *  by  itself*)  a^* 

JB  19 :  Gen  a^*  ai*^«.  30*0  3a'«  «*  4a» 
^gssrtc  ^ao  ^^26  Ex  18"  i«  aa«o  «7  3^2  ^iuq 
111417 

D  7  :  Deut  i»  "  4^  8»  aa"  39"  Josh  11" 
P  I  :  Ex  ia*« 

Ct  use  of  tab  without  suffix  ('  by  them- 
selves') PExa6»36>« 


<^  Dillznann  ascribes  the  phrase  in  Joshua  (fourteen  times)  to  R** :  Kuenen  (followed 
ir  Holzinger,  Addis  and  Steuemagel)  attributes  it  to  the  final  editor  Bp,  Hex  342.    Cp 


P1374'' 
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126  Also,  and  aUo  (even,  d Ji  cu  :  cp  11) 
i8a* 

JB  138:  Cten  3^ — so**  eighty-nine 
times  (thirty-two  times  before  a  pro- 
noun, I  thou  he),  elsewhere  forty-nine 

D  94:  Deut  eighteen  and  Josh  six 
times 

F  15 :  Gen  17"  Ex  6*.  7"*^  Lev  as** 
a6**  **  Num  4"  1610  i8«  ^  «»  27" 
5  :  Gen  14^  ^^^  Deut  3a*^»» 

127  And  it  oame  (shall  oome)  to  pass 
when  (or  as,  rm  or  mm,  followed  by 
n«»«D  :  cp  3)  ao* 

(a)  JB  14  :  Gen  la"  ao"  a4«  "  a7»  ♦» 

3^10  30M  3^23   ^ilS   ^32   Ejj    1^11  3319  Josh 

D  5 :  Deut  a^«  a8"  Josh  4^  58  33^' 
P  I :  Num  33'^« 

(&)  And  it  oame  (shall  come)  to  pass 

when  (yn  or  rrm,  with  a  or  3  and 

infin)  56* 

JE39:  Gen  4®  11'  la^*  ig^*^  24^^  39" 

3517.  2z  3828  3^10  js  16  18.  ^4»i  Ex  13"  33».  22 

Num  108*  ii25  16^1  Josh  a"  3".  4I8  5"  6* 

•iO  8^  H  24  10^  ^'  20  24  j^l  jel8 

D  la  :  Deut  5^'  17^*  ao^*  •  33"  35"  37* 
391*  3124  Josh  5^  6*  9* 

P  5  :  Gen  1929  Ex  16^^  34*9  Num  15" 
16" 

128  Arise  (and  he  arose  &c,  in  the 
sense  of  *  starting '  or  '  setting  out/ 

Dip)  40* 
JB  34  :  Gen  13^^ — Josh  18*  (twenty- 
five  times  in  Gen) 
D  5 :  Deut  a"  24  ^12  i^ii  i^s 

Pi:  Gen  a82,  ct  legal  use  in  P  Gen 
33x7  so  jLey  3^30  ^}jQ  made  sure),  37^*  *^  ^^ 

(stand),  Num  30*.  "^  *  *^  (of  vows)  cp  Deut 
19" 

129  Ask,  to  (bi^c)  34* 

JE  aa :  Gen  a4*^  "  26^  33^^  29«b  3^16 
3821  40^  437*1'  27  4^19  Ex  322  ii2  1335.  i87 

aa^^  Josh  4^  9'*  15^** 

D  9 :  Deut  4^2  520  10^2  13I4  i^se  18I1  i« 
Ex  13I*  Josh  421 

I :  Deut  ^Q^  (Song  of  Moses) 

P  a  :  Num  372*  Josh  19'** 

130  Be  with  (of  Deity  with  Israel :  cp 

68) 

(a)  (with  prep  or)  a8* 

JB  18  :  Gen  ai22  a6^  28  28^^  20  31S  6 

<"  y  35'  (46*  *go  down  ')  4821  Ex  3«  (4" 
'*  *  with  thy  mouth')  lo^^"  i8i»  Num  i4« 
3321  Deut  3x23 

D  10:  Deut  a^  ao^  (*  3i«  «  *goeth') 
Josh  i*^  »  17  37  712 


(h)  (with  prep  nw)  6* 
J  6  :  Gen  a6**  39*.  "  **  Nvm  I4»  (€p 
Josh  14I*  '•niH) 

131  Befall,  to  (or  meet,  mp  Qal  and 
Niph)  9* 
JB8:  Gen4a«»44»Ex3«(cp5')Noiii 

Il28  338.  16. 


D  I :  Deut  as^^ 

TT\pn  (Hiph)  3t 
J  a  :  Gen  34^2  ^ 

P  I :  Num  35" 


182  Before  (przz  :  cp  6)  8* 

JB  6  :  Gen  37*  »  37«  4i»«  45"  Ex  i" 
BA  I :  Deut  31*^ 
P  I :  Lev  14'* 

183  Behold  (with  pronominal  snffixes, 
nan :  cp  104)  35* 

JB  16 :  Gen  16^^  ao*  40*  41"  44"  47* 

5oi»  Ex  8"  9"  10*  i6*  I7«  34!^  Num  33'^ 

34^*  Josh  7*1 

D  3  :  Deut  i^®  31"**  Josh  9" 

P  6 :  Gen  6»  ^^  9*  48*  Ex  14"  Num 

35^2  (oaly  in  solemn  asseverations  of 

Deity) 

184  Believe,  to  (roMn)  15* 

JB  II :  Gen  I5«  45"  Ex 4*  »  •^»  « 14" 
19*  Num  14" 
D  3  :  Deut  i»«  9^  (38««) 
P  I :  Num  3o^ 

185  Blot  out,  to  (nno  nsed  of  people) 
II* 

JB  6 :  Gen  6^  7*  "  Ex  17"  33"- 
D    4  :  Deut  9"  35*  "  3920 
KP  I  :  Gen  72'  ct  Num  5** 

136  Bring  up,  to  (Israel  from  Egypt, 
nbm)  33* 

JB  31  :  Gen  46*  502*  (cp   «»  Ex  13" 

Josh  34W)  Ex  38  17  178  33I  4  7.   2S  33I  u  i» 

Num  14"  16"  30'  31*  Josh  34I'' 

D   I :  Deut    30^   (D    habitually  nses 

<  bring  out,'  »28»»  cp  Ex  3o2,  P  Ex  6«  &c) 
V^  I  :  Lev  11** 

137  Build  an  altar,  to  (toto  n:n)  24^ 
JB  16:  Gen  820  13''.  13"  33»  a6'^»  35' 

Ex  I^^  3o«*  34*  33»  Num  33*  1*  ««  D^mt 

37 


5. 


\ 


D  I?:  Josh8so? 
P«  7  :  Josh  33W.  "  "  »  «•  2» 
Cp  in  JB  *  make  an  altar '  Gen  13*  351*' 
*  erect '  Gen  3320  ^ 

138  But  (save,  \-\bn  prep  and  coig  :  cp  6 .] 
14* 

JB  6  :  Gen  3i2«  43*  «  47"  Ex  33»»  Nu  n 
ii« 

D  7  :  Deut  3'  Num  3i»  Josh  822  j.ss 
ii«  "  (all  with  TT)  Josh  11" 

P  I :  Num  33^* 
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139  (a)  Call,  to  (or  ory,  often  with  and 
BAjf  bless,  speak,  tell  Ac,  mp,  fol- 
lowed by  b  or  ^,  or  the  accus)  71* 

JE  51  :  Gen  3'— Josh  24' 

D  II :  Deut  4^  5^  15*  ao*®  24^  25'  39' 
31^  Josh  aai^  23'  24^ 

P  9  :  Gen  28*  49^  Ex  7"  24"  34'^  36' 
Iiev  i^  9^  ID*,  ^  except  in  Ex  7" 

(&)  Call  the  name,  to  (po  H^p :  cp  15^) 

75* 
JE  61 :  Gen  2'®— 50^^  fifty-one  times, 

Ex  2"  22  igJS  1^7  15  Num  iiS  94  ai8  (3248J 

Josh  5»  7«« 

D  2  :  Deut  3^*  25^0  ct  28^^  (all  passive) 
P  12  :  Gen  52. 176  »  m  2I»  302^'*  3$'^^^  " 

Ex  i6»i  Num  32M 

140  Cease,  to  (leave  off,  forbear,  bin) 


II' 


JE  8  :  Gen  ii«  18II  4i*»  Ex  9»  «.  14" 


23'* 

D  2  :  Deut  15"  23«2 
P  I :  Num  9^ 

141  Cry,  to  (pys :  cp  23)  19* 

JE  16  :  Gen  4^  a^^  41"  Ex  5*  "  8»« 

I4IO  "  I5«5  17*   2223   27  2^,un  iiS  iglS   ^U 

Josh  24^ 

D  3  :  Deut  22**  ^  26^ 

142  Day  (in  different  formulae) 

(a)  In  that  (the  same)  day  (or  night 

MTTTH  Di*a,  Hvm  r6*fe)   in  narrative 

35* 
JE  22  :  Gen  15"  19"  »  26**  "  goW  80 
gaua  21.  33M  ^820  Ex  5«  822  1480  3388  Num 

I4I  Josh  8»  ^  26  ^27  3^26 

D  9 :  Deut  27"  Josh  4"  6^  io2»  S5*«» 

R*  I  :  Deut  3122 
P   3  :  Num  g^  32^ 

(6)  Unto  this  day  31* 
JE  17  :  Gen  19".  a6»»  32"  3520  ^^ae 

48"  Ex  io«  Num  aa^  Josh  5»  62*  72«»»»  82» 
13W  i^es  1610 

D  13  :  Deut  222  3I*  lo"  n*  39*  34*  Josh 

4»  82«  927  14I4  33$  338. 

P  I :  Josh  (io27)  32" 

148  Deliver,  to  (or  take  away,  ^,  Hiph 
and  Niph)  28* 
JE  21  :  Gen  3i9  "  32"  so  3721.  Ex  2"  38 
52s  132"**  18*  «.  !«•»»  Josh  a^^  92«  3410  (cp 
Pi  Ex  3"  la^*  Hithpa  Ex  33«»  B) 
D  3  :  Deut  23".  25*^ 

I  :  Dout  32'*  (SoDg  of  Moses) 
P  3  :  Ex  6«  Num  3525  Josh  aafl^ 

144  Dig,  to  (searoh  out,  non)  14* 

JE  12  :  Gen  2180  26"  ^^^  »  21.  82  ^j.  ^34 

Num  21**  Josh  22. 
D  2  :  Deut  122  33" 


145  Discern,  to  (acknowledge,  "ndn)  13*^ 
JE  10 :  Gen  2725  31"  3782b  8s«  3326.  ^7 

»•»»  Deut  33» 

D  3  :  Deut  i"  i&^  21" 

146  Do,  to  (nvrr,  in  various  formulae) 

(a)  Do   this,  do  (according  to)  this 

thing  33* 
JE  24 :  Gen  3^*  i82'  20^  '^  2i2«  32'* 
3o»i  34»  42"  43I1  442  7  17  ^517  19  Ex  1I8 

818  81  ^6  i828  3^3  ^um  l62«  22»0 

Rd  I :  Josh  92* 

P  8  :  Gen  34I*  Lev  26^*  Num  ^^^  148* 
i6»  3320  Josh  920  232* 

(6)  Do  to,  for,  to  Cb  rror) 
In  narrative  in  Genesis  32 
JE  30 :  Gen  92*  12^'  i6*  I9"'*»  20*  22^2 

3^10   3^87    45  3^28   308I  31I2  4S  3^19  ^328  28b 

(and  with  other  prepositions,  d9  &c,  19^* 
3o»  "  2i2«*»>  24"  *»  a6^^  3i2»  33«>  40>* 

47'*) 

P  2  :  Gen  2i**»  50^* 

Frequent  in  JE's  subsequent  narrative 

and  in  the  Laws,  D  and  P 

(e)  Do,  to  (or  make,  of  the  divine  action 

in  human  life)  52* 
JE  27  :  Gen  122  2i«  422^  Ex  320  6^  8" 

84  81  ^8.  138  14IS  81  18I  8.  I9*'-  30«^  32^33^ 

34io*»>  Num  14"-  **  Josh  3*  24* 
D  20  :  Cp  i'M 
P  5  :  Num  i42»  »  33M  Lev  26^«  Ex  12^2 

(d)  ^VThat  (is  this  that)  thou  (&c)  hast 

done  13* 
JE  13  :  Gen  3^2  4^  13"  3o»  26^  3920 
31M  4328b  ^^15  Ex  1^5  iiNum23ii  Josh  7« 

147  Draw  near,  to    (come   near,  v;3) 

(a)  Qal  and  Niph  40* 

JE  24  :  Gen  i823  i9»*»>  272^  28.  3^10  33S 

6  7«b  ^319  ^^18  ^^A»b  Ex  19^*  22  3o21  j^^Ub  14 

Josh  3»  8^ 

D  5  :  Deut  2o2  21*^  25^  •  Josh  14* 

P  II  :  Ex  28*»  3o2»  34*^ "  Lev  ai  ^^^  " 

Num  412  8«  32W  Josh  21^ 

(b)  Hiph,  to  bring  near  9* 

JE  7  :  Gen  272«*«>  48^0  i'  Ex  2i«»»'  32* 
P  2  :  Lev  2«  8** 

148  Drive  out,  to  (thrust  out,  vru.  Pi 

and  Pu)  2o* 

JE  20  :  Gen  32*  4"  21^0  Ex  2"  6»  10" 
IlUb  1388  3328-8I  332r  3^iir  ^Q^j  jj^j^  j,3« 

11  Deut  332"''  Josh  24^2  18 

(Ct  P  Qal  ptcp  pass  diffoned  Lev  2i7  " 
23*'  Num  3o2*) 

149  (a)  Eat  bread,  to  (in  narrative)  14* 

JE  9  :  Gen  3^'  31**  3?"  39*  43"  "  Ex 
320  1812  3428 

D  4  :  Deut  8^  9'  "  29* 
P  I  :  Ex  i6«  Ofi  82) 
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(6)  Sftt  and  drink,  to  9* 
JB  6 :  Gen  a4»*  a5«*  a6*>  Ex  24"  3a« 

34" 

D  3  :  Deul  9*  *•  a^ 

150  Xdge    of  tho   sword,    with   tho 

(a^^  'rt)  19* 
JB  7  :  Gen  34''  Ex  17^'  Nam  ai**  Josh 
521  884»b  1^47  cp  Judg  i«  ** 

D  la  :  Deut  i3^»>  ao»  Josh  io«»  »  »«  " 

S7  S9  nil.  U 

151  Blders  (of  Israel  &c)  51* 
JB  35 :  Gen  ^d^*^  Ex  s^*  "  4«'  (io«' 

a'l  i7».  i8i«  19''  34^  »  ^*  Nnm  i !*••*>  ".  * 


M 


«ijaa5:  vten  50 —  jztx 
ia«  I7».  i8i«  197  34!  »  ^*  1 
i6»  33*  f^^  Josh  7«  8"  9** 

D  33  :  Cp  >»42 

F  3 :  Lev  4'*  9^  Josh  3o* 

152  Fair  to  look  upon  (cp  pleasant 
to  the  sight,   weU-fSavoured,  ill- 
favoured  &c)  16* 
JB  15  :  Gen  3»  la^i  34^367  39"»*»  3^»> 


rS  8  4«b  18  19  SI 


cp3« 


D  I :  Dent  31" 

153  Father's  house  (both  dwelling  and 
family)  33 
JB  31 :  Gen  13*  30"  a^f^^*^  a8"  31" 
80  3.19  38iub  ^i6i  ^(fiUh  4714  5o»  "  Josh  a"^ 

D  a  :  Deut  asfl^ 
F  Not  in  Genesis,  but  frequent  after- 


wards   in     the 
house(s)''66 


expression     '  fathers' 


154  Fear  not  (kth  Vm  :  cp  102)  35* 
JB  13  :  Gen  15*  31"  36«*  35"  432*  46^ 

50*»  «i  Ex  14"  3o««  Num  i4»  Josh  ii« 

D  13  :  Deut  i"  «•  3^  ao»  31*  (3"  7"  ao^ 
3i«  vh)  Num  31**  Josli  B^  lo*  ««  cp  »44<' 

155  Feast,  to  make  a  (nmco  msnr)  5* 
JB  5  :  Gen  19'  si*  ix^  39"  4020 

156  Fight,  to  (or  make  war)  34* 

JB  16  :  Ex  1^0  14I*  26  178-10  Num  31^  «» 
««^  33"  Josh  io«  II*  i9<^  348  »**  "  cp  Judg 

jl  8  8  8. 

D  18  :  Deut  i^  «^.  3^2  ao*  i»  »  Josh  9' 

jqU  26  29  31  84  96  88  4S  ^^S  10  ^^p  D45\ 

157  Find,  to  56 

In  narrative  in  Genesis,  JB  fifty-five 
times 

P  I :  Gen  36'* 

158  Flee,  to  (ma)  13 

JB  13 :  Gen  i6«  »  37^  3120-22  27  35I  7 

Ex  3»  14*  Num  34"  ct  P  Ex  36"  36M* 
P  uses  cn3,  e  g  Lev  36*^  '"  Num  35®,  wliich 
is  common  a^  to  JBD 


169  ForgiTe,  to  fynsi)  xa* 

JB  la  :  Gen  4»«  i8«*  «•  5<>i»*k  Ex  10" 
3321 3382  3^7  ifmn  1^18.  Josh  04" 

Ct  nVo,  Deut  39*^  Lev  4*^  Num  90*  fte 

160  Forsake,  to  (leare,  39)  33^ 
(a)  Of  Tahweh  and  Israel  xo 
JB  3  :  Gen  a8"  Josh  34"  «> 
D  7  :  Deut  38«  39"  31*  •  ".'  Josh  x» 

(6)  Generally  33 

JB  16 :  Gen  a««  a4«  3^  ".  »»  "  44"* 
5o»  Ex  aW  9«  (33»^)  Num  10^  Joah  8^7 
D  3  :  Deut  la"  14*'  Josh  aa» 

I :  Deut  33**  (SoDg  of  Moaea) 
P  3  :  Lev  i9«>  a3««  a6« 


161  Garment  (clothes,  raimasit,  nVov] 
ao* 

JB  14  :  Gen  9**  35*  37**  4'"  44^45*** 
Ex  3**  13**.  1^^  "  33*«  Josh  7« 

D  6  :  Deut  8*  io^»  31^  aa»  »  " 
Ct  -un  in  P  as  also  in  J 

162  Go,  get  thee  (oomo  &c,  espeeiallf 
to  introduce  another  proposal  or 
command,  f^,  13^  &c)  61^ 

JB  57  :  Gten  la* — Josh  x8* 
D  3  :  Deut  5*^  xo*^  Josh  aa* 
P  I  :  Gen  a8' 

163  Go,  come  in  unto  (euphemisticallj, 

''K  HI3)   31* 

JB  80 :  Gen  6*  i6«  *  t^^  »».  39^  «  "• 


3o>.  w  38« 


8.  16ab  18  orkU  17 


D  X  :  Deut  33^ 


39' 


164  Go  to  (-come,  give,  ascribe,  inter- 
jectional  and  with  verbal  meaning, 

TWi)    13* 

(a)  As  an  interjection  5 

J  5  :  Gen  ii».  "^  38"  Ex  I'o 

(b)  Followed  by  an  accusative  7 
JB  5  :  Gen  39*^  30*  47"*  Josh  i8* 
D  I :  Deut  i" 

I  :  Deut  33^  (Song  of  Moses) 

165  Good  and  evU  (bad  or  good,  con- 
joined or  opposed,  yn  a^Tc)  13* 

JB  II  :  Gen  a«  "  3*  "  345«  31"  »  44* 
5o*>  Num  13^'  34" 
D  I :  Deut  i»» 
Not  in  P,  but  cp  Lev  5*  37^  w  1*  » 

166  Grow  great,  to  (or  long).  Pi  make 
great  (or  magnify,  bia)  30* 

JB  17  :  Gen  1^^  iq"  "  3i«  «>  34»»  35" 
36^*^  38"  "  41*0  48»»»»»  Ex  3».  Num  14" 
D  a  :  Josh  3^  4" 
P  I  :  Num  6* 


167  Hate,  to  (wc)  35* 
JB  13  :  Gen  34*0  36"  39"  »  37*.  •  Ex  i** 
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i8"  flo^  (II  Deut  5»)  a3»  Num  io»»  Deut 

D  17  :  Deut  5»  f^  ^»  ia»i  16"  19*  •  " 
aii6*b-i7  aais  it  a^s  30? 

I :  Deut  3a^^  (Song  of  Moses) 
P  4 :  Lev  19"  a6i7  j)eut  4**  Josh  ao» 

168  Here  (ma)  9* 

JB  9  :  Gen  38".  48»  Ex  24^*  Num  aa" 

169  Heretofore  (oiv^w  yrorro,  Vnaro)  14* 
JB  9 :  Gen  31*  »  Ex  4^0  5^.  "  ai«»  s« 

Josh  4^<' 

D  3  :  Deut  19*  •  (||  Josh  ao^  Josh  3* 
B'  a :  Deut  4*'  Josh  ao^ 

170  Hide,  to  (M3n)  8* 

JB  8  :  Gen  3»  w  3i«7  Josh  (a^*)  &^  ^ 

171  Hither  iymrt  in  various  combinations, 
this  way  and  that  waj  &c,  with  17 
up  till  now,  since)  13* 

JB  13 :  Gen  is^^^  ai»  4a"  44««  45*  •" 
Kum  i4i»^  Josh  a«  3*  8«>  i8« 

172  Hunting  (venison,  provision, 
victual  Ts)  14* 

JB  13  :  Gen  io»*«»  q^^-  a?'  ^  "  **  •<>.  »» 
Josh  9»  " 

P  I :  Lev  17^ 

rrrs  6* 
JB  6 :  Gen  a7»  4a»  45"  Ex  la^*  Josh  i" 

Kill  (nn)  see  Slaj 

178  Kiss,  to  (pw)  13* 

JB  13  :  Gen  a?**.  3911 "  3i««  »«  33*  41*0 

45"  48^''  50I  Ex  42''  i87  • 

• 

174  Know  (I,  thou,  ye,  with  the  pro- 
noun expressed,  tot  ryxM^)  14* 

JB  ID  :  Gen  ao«  30"  «»  3i«  44^7  Ex  3" 
33*  33**  Num  ao^* 

D  4  :  Deut  9'  a9^®  31^  Josh  14* 
In  Gen  *  to  know '  occurs  in  JB  fifty- 
eight  times,  but  not  once  in  P 

175  Iiie  with,  to  (of  the  sexes)  in  narra- 
tive 16 

.      JB  16  :  Gen  1952-95  3510  30W.  348  7  g^m 

OQ?  10  U  14 

Found  in  all  three  codes,  JB  D  P 

176  Lift  up,  to  (hvi) 

(a)  the  eyes  and  see   (look,  or  and 
behold)  16* 


JB  16 :   Gen    13"  "  i8«  aa*  »    a4«. 
3iior  IV  33I  6  37M  ^M  Ex  14M  Num  a4« 

Joshs^ 

(&)  the  voioe  and  weep  (cp  226)  3* 
JB  3 :  Gen  ai^*  37'*  39"  (cp  39"  " 
onn  45*)  cp  Num  14^ 

177  Light  upon,  to  (or  meet,  rsc)  8* 
JB  6 :  Gen  a8"  33^  Ex  5*  *>  33*  Josh  a" 
P  a :  Num  35^'  "  (otherwise.  Gen  33', 

and  in  boundary  formulae,  Josh  16^  &o) 

178  Lodge,  to  (or  tarry,  be  left,  pb)  19* 
JB  16 :  Gen  19'^  a4«  ^  "  a8"  31** 

3a"*  «i  Ex  fl3"  34*»  Num  aa*  Josh  z^^  4»»» 
6"8» 

D  a  :  I>eut  16*  ai« 

P'  I :  Lev  19" 

179  Look,  to  (behold,  q^-i)  8* 

JB  8 :  Gen  i5»  19"  «€  Ex  3«  33*  Num 
la*  a  I*  a3** 

180  Love,  to  (inn)  49 

JB  16 :  Gen  aa«  a^^  as"*^  37*  »  "  39" 
(«0)  so  8S  3.^6.  4^20  Ex  ao«^  ai» 

D  30  :  »74  and  io»  15"  aiW»»>  " 
PJ"  3  :  Gen  34»'»  Lev  19"  »* 

181  Make  a  covenant,  to  (nns  rro)  38* 
JB  17 :  Gen  15^"  31"  "  36»«  31**  Ex 

3388  3^8  3^10  W  IV  87  Josh  9''* '  **•*  ^**  "* 
Q^85 

D  10  :  Deut  4««  5'.  7*  9*  39^»»»  "  ^*  *» 
B*  I :  Deut  31" 
Ct  P  <  establish  a  covenant '  '60* 

182  Man  (tu)  9* 

JB  7  :  Ex  10"  i3»7  Num  34'  "  Josh 
7"  17. 

D  a  :  Deut  33**'' 

183  Meet,  to  (over  against,  against, 
n»r9b)  36* 

JB  a8 :  Gen  i^^^  i8«  19^  34"  «  39^' 
3oi«  3a«  33*  462»  Ex  4"  ^^  5«o  7"  H"  18^ 
19"  Num  ao"  ^  ai>»  33»*  »«  33*  34^  Josh 

35  14  88  ^lU 

D  6 :  Deut  i**  3»«  3^  39'  Num  3i»» 
Josh  11*® 

P»  I :  Num  31" 

I  :  Gen  14" 

184  Mighty  (iiaa)  io» 

J  5 :  Gen  6*  io«  »•'»  Josh  io« 
D5:  Deut    10",    'mighty    men    of 
valour '  Josh  i"  6«  8'  10^  * 


<>  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  find  a  distinctive  usage  in  the  two  documents :  pV3  (Qal) 
occurs  with  accus  in  G^en  33*,  text  doubtful :  with  b  in  GJen  af^-  29"  50^  Ex  18T  J,  and  Gen 

48WEX427B:  "ts  pt::  Gen  41*0  B  :  )  pwa  (Piel)  Gen  29i»  J  3i«  *»  45"  I^ 

b  Prior  to  the  last  revision  of  Joshua,  the  occurrences  in  6S  8'  lo*^  were  ascribed  with 
hesitation  to  J. 
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186  Mischief  (pDM)  sf 
JE  5  :  Gen  4a*  '•  44*»  Ex  ai««. 

186  (a)  Now  (I  pray  you  &c,  w)  loi* 
JB  97  :  Gen  ia^i--Jo8h  7*' 

D  a  :  Deut  3«»  43* 

P«  a  :  Num  i6«  Josh  aa»*  (ct  ^  Gen  17^' 
23"  Num  14*  ao***) 

(6)  let  not ...  I  pray  (w  b»)  13* 

JB  13  :  Gen  13"  18'  »<> "  19?  "  33^0  47W 
Num  10'^  la^""^  aa^ 

187  (a)  Now  (nm?)  3a* 

JB  a8  :  Gen  19' —Josh  5'* 
I>  3  :  Deut  a^  la*  Josh  14^* 
I :  Deut  3a''^*  (Song  of  Moses) 

(&)  Now,  and  (now  then,  now  there- 
fore, so  now,  nrun)  71* 
JB  57  :  Gen  3"— Josh  :i^^ 
D  10  :  Deut  4^  5**  10"  ««  a6^o  Josh  9" 

J  .lOab  12  234 

R*  I  :  Deut  3i^» 

P  3  :  Gen  48^  Num  ai"  Josh  9" 

188  One  (inH,  in  various  phrases) 

(a)  The  name  of  the  one,  7* 
JB  7  :  Gen  a^^  ^^^  10^  Ex  i"  i8«.  Num 

(*  The  one '  in  other  idiomatic  phrases, 
Gen  i9»  4a"  ^  ".  44M) 

(6)  One  of  (irw  in  the  constr  state)  16* 
JB  6  :  Gen  ai"  aa«  36^0  37««  49"  Josh 


10^ 


D  10 :  Deut  la"  13"  is"'**'  i6«  17^  i8« 


I9»  "  a3" 


Otherwise  with  p  Gen  (a'^)  3'*  Num 
16^*  Deut  35*  a8**  and  always  in  P  Lev 
^2  IS  22  27  5«.  IS  17  53  7  132  Deut  4"  Josh  ao* 

(c)  One  (idiomatically,  in  the  plural) 


JB  3  :  Gen  11^  37**  39^ 

189  Only  (but,  r-i)  55* 

JB  30 :  Gen  6^  i9»  ao"  34*  36«»  41*0 
472'  ««  508  Ex  8» "  2«.  98«  10I7  »*  3ii»  Num 
I  a'  ao'*  Josh  6" 

D  33  :  Cp  »84 

BP  I  :  Josh  6" 
I  :  Gen  14** 

190  Peace  (or  welfare,  uM)  39* 

JB  31  :  Gen  15"*  ae**  '^  aS^i  39«»»>  37* 

14«b  ^ilO  4323  •i7»b  H  ^^17  Ex  ^18  137  28  Jogh 

^16  10(4)  21 

D  5  :  Deut  32«  ao^o  "  33"  39" 
P  3  :  Lev  36«  Num  6««  ss*'^ 

191  Prince  (or  captain,  ntr)  59* 
JB  47  :  Gen  la^*— Josh  5**. 

D  5  :  Deut  ii**»>«i  3o» 

P«  7 :  Num  3ii<*»»  *»•»»  *2*»> "  ct  >rc3  '131 


192  Prove,  to  (Piel  riDS,  with  Deity  is 
subject,  and  as  object) 

(a)  Blohim   or   Tahweh.   proves   (or 

tries)  9* 
B  5  :  Gen  33I  Ex  is**  16*  ao**>  Deatss* 
D  4  :  Deut  (4")  8«  "  13* 

(5)   The   people    prova    (or    tempt) 

Yahweh  5* 
JB  3 :  Ex  i7«*  7«  Num  14" 
D  a  :  Deut  i6*»» 

198  Put,  to  (place,  appoint^  trv)  in  Gen 

47 
JB  46  :  Gen  3«— 48^ 

P  I ;  Gen  6" 

Elsewhere  common  in  JB  D  and  P 

194  Put,  to  (appoint,  lay,  rrv)  x8* 
JB  18  :  Gen  3^  4««  3o*'«»  41"  46*  48** 

"  Ex  7M  iqI  3i"  ««» 33I  »i  33*  Num  1^ 
34^ 

195  Bain,  to  (cause  to,  Tcon)  6^ 
JB  6  :  Gen  a»  7*  19**  Ex  9"  »  16* 

196  Beady,  to  make  (or  prepare,  advbly 
firm,  i^t()  II* 

JB  8 :  Cten  ^^*  «  Ex  a3»  Num  33*  » 


Josh  i*^  3 


"4* 


D  3  :  Deut  19?  Josh  4^^ 
P  I :  Ex  16* 

197  Beftise,  to  (^  :  cp  68)  15* 

JB  13  :  Gen  37»»  39'  4®"  Ex  4«  7^*  8« 
9'  10'.  33^*^  Num  30*^  33^. 
D  I :  Deut  35^ 
P  I :  Ex  i6«« 

Bemove,  see  Turn  224  b 

Bepent,  see  Comfort  20 

198  Bide,  rider  (nai  Qal  and  Hiph)  11* 
JB  9 :  Gen  34'^  4i«  49"  Ex  4«»  15*  ^* 

Num  3a22  »o  Deut  33««^ 

I  :  Deut  33"  (Song  of  Moees) 
P  I :  Lev  15* 

199  (a)  Bitfhteous  (adj,  jrw)  17* 

JB  13 :  Gen  7^  i8«»  24*»»  ^»»  «•  ^  ao* 
Ex  9"  337. 

D  3  :  Deut  4*  i6^'  35^ 

I :  Deut  3a*  (Song  of  Moses) 
P  I  :  Gen  6* 

(&)  Bighteous,  to    be    (Hiph   Justify, 
Hithpa  clear  ourselves,  pis)  4* 
JB  3  :  Gen  38'*  44'«  Ex  33' 
D  I :  Deut  35^ 

(c)  Bighteousness  (justice,  npn)  9* 
JB  4  :  Gen  15®  i8^»  30"  Deut  33** 
D  5  :  Deut  6**  9*-*  34W 
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-    200  Bise  up  in  the  morning,  to  (cnvn) 
ao* 
JB  ao :  Gen  19*  ^  ao«  ai"  aa^  a6»*  a8" 
31W  Ex  8«o  9W  a4*  3a«  34*  Nam  14*0  Josh 

^l  6lS  15  .yM  310  14r  ^ 

201  Boll,  to  (SVa)  6* 

JB  6  :  G«n  39?  »  w  43"  Josh  5*  10" 

202  Bacrifloe,  to  (offer,  kiU,  nii)  4a* 
JB  aa  :  Gen  31**  46^  Ex  3«  5*  »  "  38  «b 

steb  S7-99  aoS4  aa«o  agis  3^5  338  g^iA  jjum 

aa*o  Deut  a?^*  33i» 

D  II :  Deut  ia»  «  i5«i  i6«  *  *.  17^  i8» 

Ex  13"  (Josh  8») 

I :  Deut  3ai7  (Song  of  Moses) 
P*»  7  :  Lev  i7"»*  '  i9»*»»  aa***** 
P«  I :  Lev  9*  ct  *  oflfer'  '118 

"    208  See  the  face  of,  to  (d*3D  rnn)  15 

JB  15  :  Gen  31*  »  3a«>  C«)  33W*»»  43*  * 
44M  «  4680  ^311  Ex  lo".  33««  » 

On  the  original  meaning  of  Ex  q^  cp  ^"^ 
34^1  M.  Deut  16"  cp  Geiger  Urschrift  337, 
Dillmann  in  loc,  Driver  on  Deut  16^'.  Ct 
PEx34«» 

204  Seed,  to  be  multiplied  (rara :  ct 
'78)  lo* 

JB  10  :  Gen  13"  i5»  16^  aa^*^  a6*  «*  aS^* 
33^*  Ex  33^  Josh  34' 

(a)  like  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Gen  13^' 

(b)  like  the  stars,  Gen  15^  33^^  a6*  Ex 
33''  cp  Deut  i»o  10"  38<** 

(c)  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  Gen  33^"^ 
3a"* 

205  (a)  Send,  to,  put  forth,  let  go  &o 
(rt)Tr) 

JB  sixty-three  times  in  Qen  alone 
P  Gen  19"  38». 

(h)  Put  forth  (lay)  the  hand,  to  (rfro 
T)  14* 
JB  14  :  Gen  s^^  8»  19^0  33^  w  372a  48^* 
Ex  320  4*»»>  915  33*  11  34" 

(c)  Send,  to  (away,  also  of  ceremonial 

escort.  Pi  n^)  31 
JB  37  :  Gen  3^— Josh  34" 
TL^  3  :  Josh  33^« 
P  3  :  Gen  i9«»  38« 

(d)  Let  Israel  go,  to  (''  rw  nk:)  47* 
JB  43  :  Ex  3^^®— 14* 

K«*  I  :  Ex  13'* 
P3:  Ex6"7«  ii'io 

206  Serpent  (xjfni)  14* 

JB  13  :  Gen  3'.  *  ".  49"  Ex  4*   f^ 
^um  3i«.  »•*»<> 
D  I  :  Deut  8'* 


207  (a)  Servant  cp  72  307^ 

JB  143:  Gen  9"* — 50^'  eighty-eight 

times,  elsewhere  fifty-four 
D  44  :  Deut  5^*-^osh  33»  Ex  13*  1* 
P  18 :  Ex  7*0  13**  Lev  35*  »  *«•*  *<•»» 

w»b  si6»  Num  3i*»  33*.  »  «7  81  Josh  a^^"^ 

3  :  Deut  33^*  **  Song  of  Hoses,  Gea 
14W 

Cp  *  to  serve '  in  JB  (33),  P  (o) 

(b)  Specially,  of  Tahweh's  servant 
(Abraham,  Hoses,  Caleb  Ac)  37* 

JB  10  :  Gen  36«*  Ex  14'^  33^  Num  13^. 
i4«*  Deut  34»  Josh  i*.  34«» 

D  16 :  Deut  9"  Josh  i^  »  w  381  ss  g" 
11"  "I3«»«»i3«  147332*. 

BP  I  :  Josh  18^ 

208  Shepherd  (tend  a  flock  &c)  39* 
JB  37  :  Gen  (twenty-three)  4^— £x34^ 
P  3  :  Num  i4'»  37" 

209"  Shut,  t6  (-U0) 
(a)  Qal  Niph  Pual  11* 
JB  10 :  Gen  a*^  7"  19*  w  Num  la^*.  Josh 

P  I :  Ex  14' 

(6)  HiphU 

P  Lev  I3*~i4*«  (eleven)  ct  Deut  33^* 
33*®  Josh  so"* 

210  Slay,  to  (or  kill,  nn)  45* 

JB  33 :  Gen  4*  ".  »  »  la^^  so*  "  36^ 
37**.  34**  37*^  *•  49*  Ex  s***** "  4M  5"  13" 

Josh  8«*  9««  io»i 

D  3  :  Deut  13*  Ex  13" 

P  10  :  Gen  34**  Lev  30".  Num  31^  *•* 
mb  If  Josh  13"  ct  '100 

211  Sojourn,  to  (1^3,  in  narrative)  13* 
JB  9  :  Gen  13^  i9»  ao*  ai2»  »*  36?  33* 

47*  Ex  3" 

D  3  :  Deut  18*  a6^ 

P  3 :  Gen  35*^  Ex  6*  (13"  Lev  19*' 
Num  15") 
For  the  legal  phrase   'Stranger  that 
sojoumeth '  cp  '145^,  *  land  of  sojourn- 
ings''146» 

212  Spies,  and  to  spy  16* 
JB  13  :  Gen  43*  "  "  "  «>.  »*  Num  3i»» 

Josh  3I  6".  7«*«> 

D  3  :  Deut  i>*  Josh  6"  14'' 

218  Spring  up,  to  (or  grow,  Qal  and 
HiphTOs)  8* 
JB  6  :  Gen  3»  »  3'*  41*  »  Ex  io» 
D  I :  Deut  39^ 
P  I :  Lev  13'^ 

214  Stand,  to  (or  present  themselves, 

M'  Hithpa)  17* 

JB  13  :  Ex  3*  8»  9"  14"  19"  34»  Num 
11I6  aasa  338  i6  jy^^^  ^jUmb  j^^y^  3^1 

D  4 :  Deut  7**  9'  11**  Josh  1* 
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**Jo«h7«» 


215  Stand,  to  (3sa)  99* 
(a)  over  assinat,  in  the  wa7,by  (Niph)io 
TB  10 :  Gen  i8«  94"  *»  a8»  45*  Ex  5» 
7i»  i8»*  Nam  a3«  " 

5)  in  Tarione  other  relations  ix 

ja  10 :  Gen  37'  Ex  (ij*)  17*  33*  »*  34' 

D  I :  Deut  99^ 

(c)  to  aet  up  (Hiph  and  Hoph)  8 
ja  7  :  Gen  fli««.  aS"  33*^  35** » Joah  6*« 
I :  Beat  39*  (Song  of  Moeea) 

S16  (a)  Stone,  to  (VpD  :  ct  152)  6* 
JB  6 :  Kx  8»  17*  19"  ai*.  •» 

(6)  Stone  with  stones  5* 
D  5 :  Deut  i3*<>  17*  aa" 

217  Swear,  to  (of  Tahweh's  oath  to  the 
patriarchs  &o)  48* 

ja  13  :  Gen  aa"  a4^  ad*  50**  Ex  I3»  " 
3a"  33^  Num  11"  14"  *»  Deut  3i*»  34* 

D33:  Deut-Joah  thirty-three  times 
(cp  »107) 

P  a  :  Num  3a"* 

218(a)  Tell,  to  (la  Hiph)  si* 

JB  39  :  Gen  thirty  times,  Ex  4"  I3'*" 
1^^  »  Num  11*^  a3'  Josh  a"  *>  7'* 
D  7  :  Deut  4"  5»  i7»-"  a6?  30" 
I :  Deut  3a''  (Song  of  Moses) 
F  3 :  Ex  16"  Lev  5^  I4»» 
I :  Gen  14** 

(6)  and  it  was  told  (Hoph«)  9* 
JB  7  :  Gen  aa*>  a7"  31"  3B"  '*  Ex  14* 

Josh  10" 

D  a  :  Deut  17*  Josh  9" 

219  TeU,  to  (or  shew,  ySD  Pi,  ct  Qal 
Niph  in  the  sense  of  *  count'  JDP) 

14* 
JB  14  :  Gen  a4*«  a9''  37*.  40*.  41'  *'  Ex 

pi*  10*  iB*  34'  Num  13*^  Josh  a** 

220(a)  Tent  (otherwise  than  <Tent  of 

Meeting')  51* 
JB  36  :  Gen  4*0  9"  ^  I2»  13'  «  iS^.  «  •• 
3^87  3527  a6"  31"  "t»J.  33^'  35*'  Ex  18^ 
338  10  Num  11*0  1526.  3^6  Deut  33"  Josh 

D  8  :  Deut  i*^  s^  n«  16^  Josh  aa*  «"« 
P  7  :  Ex  i6'«  Lev  14*  Num  i9"*^«  " 
Josh  72*'' 

(b)  Tent  (as  a  verb,  i  e  *  remove ') 
Gen  13"='  "t 
That  (for  this  cause),  see  71* 


221  Than  (nt) 

(a)  Of  past  time  14 

JB  8 :  Gen  4"  la^  13^  49*  Bx  4*  15* 
Num  ai"  Joah  10^* 
D  4  :  Josh  8*®  lo**  14"  aa* 

I  :  Song  of  Moses  Ex  15" 
P  I :  Deut  4**  (ct  Josh  aa«)* 

(&)  With  p  (wo)  firom  the  time  that, 

ainoe  5*' 
J  4  :  Gen  39^  Ex  4^  5"  9»* 
D  I :  Josh  14^ 

222(a)  Thna    (ro    ao,   liarey    with  is 
hitherto,  adverb  of  plaee  and  time^ 
manner)  48* 
JB  43 :  Gen  15*— Joah  34* 
D  X  :  Dent  7* 

P  4  :  Num  e**  8*  3a*  Joah  fla*^ 
Ct  p  in  the  formnla  188* 

(b)  Thna  aaith,  Thna  ahalt  tlioa  aay 

op  87  la* 
JB  II :  Gen  33*^  45*  50^  Ex  3*^  5** 
19^*"  ao"  Num  ao**  aa** 
P«  I :  Joah  aa** 

228  Treapaaa  (or  tranagreaaion,  9«D :  ci 
'164)  lo* 

JB  8  :  Gen  31**  50*'**  Ex  aa»  as"  34' 
Num  14**  Joah  34**  (only  in  aing) 

P  a  :  Lev  16**  »  (pi) 

Tribe,  see  ■^112 

224  (a)  Turn  aaide,  to  (depart,  Tt!naw% 
-WD  Qal)  a7* 
JB  II :  Gen  19'.  49**  Ex  3*'  8"  **  ^ 
Num  la"  14*  16** 
D  14 :  Cp  ^114  (chiefly  of  religioas 

apostasy) 
P  a  :  Ex  as*"  Lev  13** 

(&)  Hiph  remove,  take  oil;  put  awaj 

(TDTf)  34* 

JB  18 :  Gen  8"»»  30"  **  35*  38**  "  4^** 

48"  Ex  8*  **  10"  i4«»  a3"  33"  Nnm  ai^ 

Josh  7"  a4'*  ^ 

D  4  :  Deut  7*  **  ai'*  Joah  ii** 

P  la :  Ex  34**  (ritually,  of  removing 

the  remains  of  the  victim)  Lev  i"  3*  » *•  * 

.9  sub  Steb  iy4 

225  "Water,  to  (or  give  to  drink,  ripen) 
a8* 
(a)  JB  a3  :  Gen  a*  '*  i9»«-**  ai»  34**  "• 

43  48  4«ab  2^8.  7.  10  Ex  a".  *•  3a* 

D  I  :  Deut  ii^® 
P  4  :  Num  5«*  «*•  ao«« 
Cb^  In  partcp- cupbearer  (butler)  9^ 
E9:  Gen  40^- *»"«>.«  41* 


«  Cp  tow^  Niph  Gen  \ffi  22'*  32^  Num  21^*  23"  Josh  2^  JB*. 

h  P  uses  it  to  prescribe  conduct  in  the  future,  cp  Ex  i2<*  **  Lev  j6»*»«»  «•*  Josh  2cfi  (1 
J  Gen  24")». 
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S26  "Weep,  to  (ep  28  and  176^)  97* 

JS  fli :  Gen  fli'*  27*'  39^  33*  37'*  4a'* 
^scb  ^514*6 15  ^^f  50I  •  "  Ex  i"  Num  II* 

10  18  18  J  .1 

D  a  :  Deut  i*^  fli" 

P  4  :  Gen  23*  Nam  ao'^  35*  Deut  34* 

2S7  Well  (-tto)  39* 

JID  a^ :  Gen  16"  ai"  •*  »»  34"  *> 
a5i6  18.  so.  M  t5  z%^M>c  Sab  8 10  £x  a"  Num 
aoi7  aii8. 18  ss 

a :  Gen  i4^»» 

228  'Wtttrefore  (or  why,  naS :  cp  88^ 
36* 


31 


JB  30  :  Gten  4*»*»  la".  34'*  35"  37**  39'* 

*^  »•  43^  43«  44*  7  47I*  "  Ex  3"  5*  "  «« 

33".  Num  ii"»»  14'  30*  31*  33"  Josh  7^ 

D  I :  Deut  5«» 

P  5  :  Gen  37*'  Num  tf  ao*  37*  33*^ 

228  Whether ...  or  not  (h^  dm.  . .  'n)  8* 
JB  7 :  Gen  34"  37"  37»»  Ex  16*  17^ 

(cp  33^*)  Num  11^  13**  (ri) 
D  I :  Deut  8> 

280  Why  (yno)  11* 

JB  9 :  Gen  36«^  40^  Ex  i"  3"  3'  5" 
18"  Num  i3»  Josh  17" 
P  3  :  Lev  10"  Num  16^ 

281  (o)  Wicked  (wn)  11* 

JB  8 :  Gen  i8»  ««•»»  Ex  3»  9"  33I  ^ 
Num  i6*« 
D  3  :  Deut  35^ 
P  I :  Num  35'* 

(b)  Ckindemn,   to    (ie   declare  wicked 
or  guilty,  rwn)  Ex  33*  Deut  35** 

282  Word  (matter,  thing,  -ui)  388* 
JB  136 :  Gen  11^—48^  fifty-nine  times, 

Ex  i^* — Josh  34'*  seventy-seven 
D  116 :  Deut  i^— Josh  33** 
P  36 :  Gen  34**  "  Ex  13**— Josh  34*^ 

288  Wroth  (angry),  to  be  (or,  anger  be 
kindled,  bum)  35* 
(a)  f]H  7nr\ 

JB  17:  Gen  30*  39»»  44"  Ex  4'*  332* 
3310. 19  22  ifum  III  10  33  ia»  aa"  "34i»  35* 


D  6 :  Deut  d»*  7*  11"  39*'  ^i^  Josh 
a3" 
P«  3  :  Num  33"  "  Josh  7*  ct  178 

(6)  "ivm 
JB  7  :  Gen  4'.  18^  «•  3i**34'^  Num  16" 

(c)  '*iroi  mn 
JB  a :  Gen  31"  45* 

(<i)  fleroe  wrath  (of  Yahweh,  Xrrt)  6* 
JB  Ex  33^'  Num  35^  Josh  7**  (always 
with  the  verb  '  turn  Arom  *) 
Cp  Ex  157  Deut  13"  Num  33"* 

(0)  hot  anger  (or  haat,  ^  3* 
Ex  ii»  Deut  39*** 

284  Toung  man  (lad,  ohild,  iV*)  33* 
JB  31 :  Gen  4**  3i"  **""  so**  33**  33* 

9«b  teb  6.  18.  3-8O  ^88  ^88  gj  jVI.  98  <«b-«»b 

10  ai*  9* 

P  I :  Gen  34*  (fern  mV*,  Joel  4'  Zeeh 
8H) 

286  Toung  man  (fem  damsel,  yn  rrcpi) 

59* 
JB  4a :  Gen  19* — 48"  thirty-fourtimes. 
Ex  3«  io»  34»  33"  Num  1 1^  33"  Josh  &^  » 
D  15  :  Deut  33^»» "  "-»  »"«•  a8«o 
P«  I :  Gen  34* 
I :  Gen  14** 

288  The  time  of  day  defined  (in  narra- 
tive) 'morning'  < daybreak'  'sun- 
rise ' '  noon ' '  heat  of  the  day '  '  high, 
day'  'cool  of  the  day'  'sunset' 
'evening'  'night' 
JB  Gen  3* — 46*  forty-four  times,  Ex 

^18  8^0  g\t  iqW  ii«  i3««.  13".  i4».  «*  «• 

17"  18W  19"  34«  Num  ii»  »«  14I  "  33«  w 

19-81   Jg^]^   a'  ^  3^  4'   6'*   U   .^14   18  39   10   88 
IO»  M/ 

Cp  P  Ex  4o»«  Num  9".  i6» 

287  Use  of  the  indicat  and  infin  for  the 
expression  of  emphasis,  e  g  '  f^-eely 
eat '  Gen  3",  *  surely  die '  Gen  3* 

JB38:  (Jen  3W._5o«*.  thirty-eight 
times 

P  I :  Gen  17" 

Frequent  afterwards  in  all  the  docu- 
ments, JB  D  P 


II.    The  Deuteronomic  School,  D* 


1  (a)  Tahweh  (thy,  our,  your  Ood) 

D  i«  »».  &c,  my  (3),  thy  (331),  his  (3), 
our  (33),  your  (46)  =  305*  Jos*i»  (33) 


(b)  Tahweh,  the  Ood  of  thy  (our  &c) 
fathers  cp  ''■120 
p  ill  21  ^1  68  lai  26^  af  39«»  Josh  i8» 


a  In  the  lists  of  D  and  P  the  verses  only  are  cited,  without  ^eoii^ring  eveiy  ooouxrenoe. 
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(c)  Tfthwehf    followed    hj    fMuiieiples 
(with  the  definite  artieie)  deeeribing 
his  action,  or  as  predicates 
D  i»  3"  8»*-"  "  ^  ao«  3i«  •  Josh  as* 
(ep  X  Josh  34^^ 

2  (a)  All  Israel 

D  I*  5»  ii«  13"  i8«  ai«  a7*  29'  3^*  '  " 
3a"  34«  Josh  3'  1"*  4'*  7W.  8"  "  **  »  10" 
if  n  M  M  u  4S  331.  Ot  £z  i8»  Kum  i6»«* 

(&)  Hear,  O  Israel 

D  5'  dt'i  *  9*  ao^  27*  cp  4't 

Cp  Ib  44I  48"  Am  3^  4»  5»  Hos  4*  Is  i« 
»Ac 

(c)  Children  of  Israel 

Cp  D  Hex  ii  4*^' :  used  freely  by  V 
in  Josh  4"  «  5»  •  8»».  ftc 

3  (a)  Amorites,  the  (as  oceapants  of  the 

hill  country  of  Canaan,  and  east  of 
Jordan) 
p  i7  If.  J7  44  3»  Num  aiW  Josh  5^  7' 

10"  cp  Josh  34"  and  '■  96 

(b)  The  hill  country  of  the  Amorites 
D  i7  M.f 

(c)  Two  kings  of  the  Amorites  (Sihon 

and  Og) 
D  3»  4*7  Josh  a'<>  9W  34",  *  kings  of  the 
Amorites  *  31*  Josh  5*  cp  Josh  10*  B* 

4  Anakim 

D  iM  aio.  21  92  Joah  1 1«.  i4i«  "*.  Else- 
where  Anak 

6  Bephaim,  the 

D  all  20  311  13  Josh  12*   13W  1 7^*^  (ct 

•Vale  of  Rephaim'  Josh  15"  iB"  P) 

6  (a)  Arabah,  the 

D  ji  38  317  ^49  ijso  Josh  la^  3  cp  j]s 

Josh  31%  P  3*«  i8i» 

(b)  Arabah,  the  (followed  by  the  hill 

country,  the  lowland  kc) 
Similar,  though  not  quite  identical, 
enumerations  in  i'  Josh  9^   10*^  11'  " 
ia«* 

(c)  Land  of  Moab,  the,  ct  '2*  <  Arboth 

Moab* 
D  i"^  29^    B  34*. .      In  32^»  P  prob- 
ably a  later  geographical  gloss 

7  Horeb,  cp  B  '"lOS,  ct  Sinai  '7 
D  !«  «  19  ^10  16  ^2  ^8  i8:«  29I 

8  (a)  Slopes  (of  Fisgah) 

D  3"  4*»  Josh  10*0  123  8^  Cp  Josh 
13^^  Pf 

(&)  Pisgah 
D  3*7  341b,    ct  P  « Nebo '  3a  -•  34'* 


O  (a)  Abomlnatfon toYahwh (^^  mvr) 
D  7»  ia«  i7»  i8»  aa»  23"^"  07"  ep 
34**.      Elsewhere   only    in   Ptor   tea 
times 

(6)  AbominatUm   (abondiiAblo    tbiafr 
ram) 
D  7»  13"  i4»  i7«  t8»  »«  aoUepsaV.  U 
P  only  in  Lev  i8**  ••-  *•  ao** 

(c)  Abhor,  to  (ie  abominate^  3m) 
D  7'«  a3'*'* 

10  All  or  any  in  explanatory  appoaitioos 
D  a»^  34*  u  w  4i»  58  ,5«i  te;d^  i^ 

ao"  as"  39"  Joeh  i*  5*  6*^  i3«  » 

11  All  that  fhoa  pattest  thine  hand 

unto  ("p*  rfrco  b) 
D  la' "  15W  a3»  a8*  »t 

12  All  that  Tahweh  did  ftc  (or  whidi 

or  as  he  did)  cp  '■146« 
D  !>•  3«  48  »♦  7^  (,o«»)  xi»--'  a4»  39" 
31*  Josh  4"  9^.  a3'  a4'  »* 

13  (a)  All  the  days  (always,  as  Icmc  m, 

for  ever) 
D  5»  6M  III  i^w  i8*  I9»  a8»  »  (q> 
31"  ^)  Josh  4**.    Cp  Cten  43*  44"  J» 

(6)  All  thy  (his)  days  (as  lone  ••  thou 
livest) 
D  la"  aa"  «•  a3»* 

(c)  All  the  days  of  thy  lifs 

D  4*  6*  i6»  17"  Josh  i»  4I*  cpDeut  4" 
iai3i".    JGen3"i"» 

14  All  the  peoples 

D  ^W  ^«  7-14  18  19  ioi5  i4«  a8"  •<  3o» 

Josh  a4i^    B  Josh  34^^  < Of  the  earth* 
D  a8'«  Josh  4«** 

16  All  the  words  of  this  law,  op  70 

D  17"  37'  *  a8*«  a9^  31**  3a**  cp  ai^ 
31"  Josh  8»** 

16  Altar  of  Tahweh  thy  God 

D  la"  i6«i  26*  (27«  Josh  9«7)*  ct  JB 
Ex  2o««  21^*  Deut  3310  and  P  Lev  17*  Josh 

2a"  (^')  ^* 

17  Anger  of  Tahweh  ('«  w) 
D  6"  7*  11"  a9«o  "  Josh  33" 

Cp  Ex  4I*  BJ%  Num  ii«»  J,  la*  B,  as'. 
J,  3a^o«.  Josh7ip** 

18  Angry,  to  be  (n:»,  Hithpa) 

D  i^  421  9«  «o  cp  I  Kings  ii*  a  Kingn 

I7"t 

19  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  Tahweh 

D  IO«  3I»  «^  Josh  3^  17r  ^7.r  i«r  ^gr  3SS 

cp  Num  10"  14*** 
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20  (a)  AflMmbly,  the  (Vtp) 

D  5"  9^<»  10*  18"  3i«>  Josh  8^  Cp 
'24,  whereas  D  never  uses  Congregaiion, 
cp'24»^ 

(6)  Assembly  of  Tahweh 
D  23^"*  •  cp  P  Num  16?  flo** 


(c")  Assemble,  to  (V*npn) 

D  410  31"  «»  ct  '24*  'assemble 
congregation'  Lev  8'  Nam  i"  8^ 


the 
i6« 


20 


»m« 


21  (a)  Beyond  Jordan  (of  the  Eastern 

country,  fn»n  "tarn  or  'n  nnr)  ct  '2*» 

D  jl  5  38  ^4lr  <«.  49  Josh  l"  1»  a'O  9^0  13^ 

13'  aa* 
J  Gen  50*®.  Josh  7^,  X  Josh  34*  (cp  '.) 

(6)  Of  the  West 

D  3*0  «*  ii»<>  Josh  5^  9^  la^  aa'f  (Q^i) 

22  (a)  Bless,  to,  in  the  formula  that  Tah- 

weh may  bless  thee  (or  when,  for, 
because  &c) 


D  I 


u 


^lS»b    1^7 


14 


24   39 


15* 


6  10  14  18 


1610  16  a3««  34"  a6"  a8»  "  30".    Cp  B 
Ex  ao«<  a3" 

(&)  Blessing  (contrasted  with  curse) 

D  ii««.  w  a3»  a8«  30^  "  Josh  8»*.  Cp 
S  Gen  37'' 

(c)  Aooording  to  the  blessing  of  Tah- 
weh thy  Ood 

D  la"  i6"t 

23  (a)  Bow  down,  U>  (or  worship,  some- 
times with  serve,  of  other  gods) 

D  4i»  5»  (II  Ex  ao»)  8^»  ii^  178  a9»«  30^^ 
Josh  23^  ".     Once  of  Yahweh,  D  a6^^ 

Cp  J  Ex  34W,  Bi«  Ex  a3*** 

(&)  Serve  other  gods,  cp  85 

D  7*  (cp  i«)  819  ijn  (cp  ia«  s«)  13a  «  w 
i7»  88"  »  •*  39"  ««  30"  (cp  3i20)  Josh 
23i« 

Cp  B  Josh  a4«  ".  ««♦ 

(c)  Serve  Tahweh 

D  6"  10"  «o  ii'»  13*  28*7  Josh  aa». 
Cp  BJ«  Ex  23",  B  Josh  24".  ".  ".  2*. 
Ct  the  specific  use  in  the  narratives  of 
the  demands  addressed  to  Pharaoh  Ex 


13  ^23 


3"  4 
»'140 


.jie  iqS  26^  und  the  term  *  service 


24  Bring  in,  to  (of  Tahweh  bringing 
Israel  into  Canaan,  »m,  cp  H13  58). 
Ct  *  bring  up '"136 

D     ^88    ^Q    23     ^1    37  ^4  28    ii29    ^9   3^8 

Cp  J  Ex  13'  "  Num  i4»  «♦  «,  B  Josh 
B4«  Ex  23'' :   also  in  P  rarely  e  g 
Ex6» 


84*, 


25  Brother  (ie  fellow-countryman,  in 

the  code) 
D  i5«.  7  »  11.  1^18  20  ie«  "  "  i9i«.  ao» 
aai"^  23''  ".  24"'  "  as'  cp  i^*.    Not  in  the 
codes  of  JB :  cp  P"*  Lev  191^  as**  **.  '* 

48-48 

26  (a)  Choose,  to  (of  the  divine  election 

of  Israel,  Levi) 
D  4»7  7«.  lo'*^  14*  18*  ai»  cp  17"* 

(&)  Of  the  place  chosen  for  the  sanc- 
tuary, cp  87 

27  Cleave,  U>  (to  Tahweh,  pai) 

D  4*  io*<^  11"  13*  3o'<^  Josh  aa*  a3'* 

28  (a)  Come  out,  to  (from  Egypt,  in  tlie 

formula    '  when    ye   (they)    came 

forth'  &c,  n»5ra) 
D  4«.  i6»  «  a3«  a4*  as"  Josh  a^o  5*. . 
Cp  J  Ex  13"*.     Ct  in  dates  (rather  dif- 
ferently, TVcaS)  P  Ex  161 19I  Num  i^  9I 33'* 

(6)  Bring  out,  to  (of  Tahweh  bringing 
Israel  out  from  Egypt,  H^sn) 
D  i^  4W  ^  s*  (II  Ex  ao«)  5"  6i«  "  «  7* 

19  8H  5U  26  28.  13*  10  igl  358  3^25  Ex  I3*  » 

"  ".     Rarely  in  JB,  K«  Ex  i8i,  Bi*  Ex 
3aii.,  22  jQgii  3^8.  ^    Op  ^]^Q  formula  in 

P  'know  that  I    am   Tahweh  which 
brought  you  out '  &c  '179* 

29  (a)  Command,  in  the  formula  As  (or 

that)  Tahweh  thy  Ood  hath  com- 
manded thee  (us  ftc) 

D  1 19   41   ^8   ^12   18  82.  ^1   ^^   «0  25   iqS   13.1 

aoi7  (348)  a6"  Josh  lo*^* 

(6)  Which  I  command  thee  (or  you, 
often  with  to-day) 

D    ^2   40  62  8  «11  gl  11  (9")  lo"    118  W  « 
roll  14  21   28   S2    to18  tc^  t/%9  o^l  4   10  ggl 


^\  la 

18-15 


30 


2  8  11  18 


13"  15    19"  ^T 
Cp  J*"  Ex  34"» 


(c)  Therefore  I  command  thee 
D  (5I6)  15"  ic  19'  a4"  "♦ 

(d)  The  commandment  (collectively) 

D  5»i  61  w  7"  81  ii»  "  IS*  i7«o  I9»  a6i» 
37!  30*1  31*  Josh  aa'  *.     Cp  Ex  a4i**'* 

• 

(0)  Commandments    (often    with    do, 
keep,  remember)  cp  82<' 
D  twenty-eight  times,  Josh  q^ 
Cp  JB  Gen  ad*  Ex  is**  ao« ;  P  Ex  i6«* 

Lev  ^2  IS  2S  27   elT  3381  ^58  14.   a«S4   ^^un 


22  89  * 


80  Com  and  wine  and  oil 
D  7"  11^*  la"  i4«  18*  a8"* 
Cp  *  com  and  wine '  Gen  37**  ^  Deut 


33 


28 
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81  (a)  CkiTonant  (in  relaUon  of  Israel 

and  Tahweh) 

12  14  n  M  Ex  i9».  Cp  31"  **^  33*,  JB  Ex 
34^.  34"  "•  and  '46.  Cp  19  *  ark  of  the 
covenant ' 

(6)  Make,  to  (^  out  rro  '■181)  a  ooTe« 
nant 
D  5«.  a9»  n  w  cp  Ex  34"  " 

82  (a)  Onrse  (contrasted  with  blessingi 

nhhp)  cp  22*» 

D  ii"  ««.  (ai»)  338  27"  a8W  «  (99") 

30*  "  Josh  8»*.     Cp  B  Gen  37".*.    A 

different  word  (nS»)  in  Gten  24**  a6** 

Dent  ao'*  **  ^*^^  30^  and  P  Lev  5*  Num 

c21  S8  rfl^ 

{h)  Cursed  ("ii>») 
D  a7^»^«  a8^«-^«  cp  "24 

83  (a)  Day,  as  at  this  (rnn  mn) 

D  a«>  4W  6**  8"  io^»  a9«»  cp  X  Gen 
50'®  (in  a  different  sense  J  Gen  39")* 

(6)  TTnto  this  day 

D  a"  3"*"  io«  II*  ap*  34*  Josh  4*  8"  9" 
14»*  aa3  83*. .     Cp  '"142^  P  Josh  aa" 

(c)  Which  shall  be  in  those  days 
D  17*  19^^  a&  cp  Josh  ao'f 

Deliver  into  the  hand  of,  see  62. 

84  (a)  Destroy,  to  (TT3vn)  ct  86 

D  jVr  gl2   81-83   ^S  5I6   1^4   84  nS  8  14  19.  SS 

a8«  «  31'.  Josh  71*  9"  11"  w  33"  348 
Cp  Deut  33^7  Lev  q&^  Num  33»2* 

(b)  Be  destroyed,  Niph 

D  ^26    ^23    laSO    a8«<>    ^4    46    81    «1^      Cp    J 

Gen  34*^ 

36  Devote,  to  (or  utterly  destroy,  o»im) 
I>  a34  36  ^2  j£ii  ao"  Josh  a^o  6^«  10"  " 
87  39.  nil.  20.,     Cp  J  Num  ai*.  Josh  6" 
io\  E  Ex  aa'®  Josh  82«,  P  Lev  a?*** 

86  (a)  Die  (in  legal  condemnations,  that 
he  for  they]  die,  ^o^) 
D  131^  i7«  12  i8«o  19"  ai"  aa«.  «*.  34^ 
Ct  conditionally  X  Ex  ai^^  20  28  35  332  10 

(&)  Shall  be  put  to  death  (n^v) 
D  13*  I7«  (cp  ai«2  34W)  ct  '"lOO  '62* 

87(a)  Do  that  whioh  is  right  in  the 
eyes  of  Yahweh 
D  6"  13  (•)  **  »«  13"  3i»  cp  Josh  9** 
Cp  BJ»  Ex  i5««» 

(h)  Do  that  whioh  is  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  Yahweh 

D  4W  9!*  (13")  172  (8)  (1920)  3x29 

P«  Num  33"* 


88  Drawn  away,  be  (the  same  verb  ii 

various  applieatioiiB,  ma  Oal  Kqh 
Hiph) 
D  4W  i3»  w  "  i^  ad"  aai  3€>»  *  "• 

Dread  not  (or  be  not  aHH^lited,  |pff), 
see  44* 

89  Drive  out,  to  (poeee— ,  iltqioiwi, 

Bueoeed,  w  with  <  peoples '  as  ob- 
ject, cp  '  land '  88) 

(a)  Qal,  see  88^ 

(&)  Hiph,  Deut  4M  7"  g*^  ii«  i8» 
Josh  3i«»  i3«  "  14"  23*  •  ".  Cp  J  Ex 
34«*''  Num  3a»»  Josh  13^  15**  « t&»if^^ 
P«  Num  33'*  33"* 

40  Dwell,  to  cause  his  name  to  (pc^) 
cp87 
D  ifl"  I4«  i6«  •  "  36«*.     Ct  '64 

41(a)  Eat  before  Tahweh 

D  13^  w  14M  «  i5»*.     Cp  Ex  iBW 

(h)  Xat  and  be  satisfied  (Am) 
D  6»  8'<»  «  ii«  i4«  a6i*.     Cp  31** 
Ct  <  eat  to  satisfaction '  Ex  16^  >  Le? 

35"  36»  P* 

Edge  of  the  sword,  cp  '150 

42  (a)  Elders  of  the  oity 

D  19"  3i».  •  ".  a3i»-w  as^  B»  Josh 

30^* 

(b)  Elders  of  Israel  (your,  his  Ac) 
D  5»  31*  37*  09^  3i»  «  Joeh  8»  23* 

Cp  «161 

43  (a)  Eyes,  before  your  (or  onto  thee, 

in  the  presence  of  ice,  lit.  *  to  your 
eyes  *  uy^'vi) 
D  i»  4«  »*  6"  9"  35»  •  a8«  a9>  31^  34" 
Josh  10^^  34^^    Less  frequent  elsewhere 

(b)  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity 

D  7"  i3«  19W  "  85"  cp  Gen  45^  ^* 

(c)  Whioh  thine  eyes  ha^e  seen  (shall 

see) 
D  4»  7i»  10"  385*  ^  39»*  cp  ai^ 

(d)  Thine  eyes  have  seen  (what  Tah- 
weh did  kc) 

D  321 4'  1 1^  Josh  347*  cp  Deut  a8»*  Gen 

45^' 

44  (a)  Fear  Tahweh,  to  (in  the  infin 

D  4W  5»  6«*  8«  lo"  I4«  17W  a8M  31"* 
cp  the  similar  infinitives  or  verbal  nouns 
*  to  love  •  74*,  and  *  to  hate '  i*^  9" 
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(5)  In  other  parts  of  the  verb 

D  6*  "  7«»  id"  «o  13*  as"  a8««3i"  Josh 

Cp  "102,  '200,  P»  Josh  aa** 

(c)  Fear  not,  neither  bo  diamayed  (or 

affrighted  or  dread  »n^  followed  by 
nm  or  rns)  cp  '"164 
D  i»  ao»  3i«  «  Josh  S^''  io«»* 

(d)  Dread  not  (or   be  not  a£EHghted 

D  i2»  7"  ao»  3i«  Josh  i«  ^* 

46  Fight,  to  (of  Yahweh  for  Israel) 
D  iw  32*  ao*  Josh  10"  "  a3S  ^ 
Cp  J  Ex  14"  «5* 

46  Finished,  until  they  were  (or  con* 
smned  dqh  19) 
D  ai»  312*  80  Josh  82*  lo^o  cp  D  a^*  Josh 
4'^  5*  (Lev  as'*)  Num  14"  z^^" 

Flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  see 

e9» 


47  Foreigner  (nD3) 

D  1421  is^  17^*  a320  a922 

Cp  Gen  31I6  Ex  a22||  i85  ai«* 

48  Forget,  to  (as  caution  to  Israel,  in 

reference  to  Yahweh  and  his  com- 
mands) cp  97 
D  4»  2»  6*2  gu  14  19  ^7  agW  cp  a^is* 

Otherwise,  D  4^*  34^'  (3121  ^a")  cp  Gen 

3^45  ^o23  ^jSO* 

49  Found,  if  there  be  (in  legal  formu- 

lae, HSQ'  'D) 
D  172  ai^  aa22  a4Tt  cp  Ex  aa2  *  7.  -,» 

60  (a)  Fruit  of  thy  (the)  ground 
D  7^  a62  ^0  234  11  Id  ss  42  SI  00^ 

Cp  Gen  43  Jer  720  Ps  ios'*t 

(6)  Fruit  of  thy  womb  (body) 
D  7W  a8*  "  w  w  3o».    Cp  Gen  302* 

(c)  Fruit  of  thy  cattle 
D  a8*  "  w  3o»t 

51  Gates,  thy  (your) 

(a)  Within  thy  gates 

D  5W  (II  Ex  aoW)  6»  ii2o  13^2  17.  21  j^ai 
a7-«9  i^aa  j^n  m  j^g  ^^m  3512  3357  gjW* 

(b)  One  of  thy  gates 

D  157  i6»  172  i8«  a3W* 

(c)  All  thy  gates 

D  la'*  16^*  a8*2  m* 

(<2)  The  gate  as  the  place  where  justice 
is  administered 

as'* 


D  17*  *  ai*«  aa"  24 
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62  Give  into  (thy)  hand,  to  (or  deliver, 

-Vl  \TZ,  cp  100) 

D  i27  a2<  so  32.  ^24  1^12  a^is  ajio  j^^m 
ai'*  Josh  7^  8^  7  "  io»  "  »o  82  ^S  2i44 

Cp  J  Num  ai2  Josh  62  (?),  B  Josh  a2* 
248  »,  BJ»  Ex  3351* 

68  Go-in  and  (to)  possess  (vnn  tro)  cp 

88 
D  i»  5»  4*  *  6^'  7^  8^  9^  *  10"  II*  10  2f  SI 
ia2»  1^14  2320  251  2821  «s  3o(»^  i«  i«  Joshi** 
i8«* 

64  (a)  Go-over  and  (to)  possess  («nn  "isr) 

D  ^14  22  26  51  n8  11  (81)  (3q18)  gjlS  3247* 

Cp  la'o  ('  go-over  and  dwell  *)  i2i  9M 
('  go-up  and  possess ') 

(b)  Whither  thou  (ye)  goest  over 
D  321  4"  61 118  "30" 

66  (a)  Great  and  terrible 
p  ii9  ^21  gw  lo^T  81* 

(&)  Greater  and  mightier  (or  great  and 
mighty  =>  strong) 

D48«9i  ii28  26»Jo8ha3* 

Cp  D  7I  9I*.  ^,  J  Gen  18"  Ex  i»,  BJ« 
Num  I4i2# 

(c)  Greatness 

D  3**  5**  9^  11*.  Cp  3a8  Num  14",  in 
Hex  only  of  Yahweh.  Ct  Is  9*  lo^*  Eisek 

3j8  7  18 

Cp  Ps  79"  iso2f 
Hate,  to,  cp  '»ie7 

66  He  and  (all)  his  people 

D  a32.  3i-«  Num  aiS^-®*  Josh  8^*  lo^' 
Cp  Ex  171s*,    CtJosh8» 

67  Heads  (of  tribes) 

D  i"  1*  s^  39^*^  Josh  a32  cp  a^^ 
Ct  D  33»  21^  J  <  heads  of  the  people' 
Num  as^,  £  *  heads  over  the  people '  Ex 
1 826^  F  <  heads  of  fathers'   houses'  cp 
^84* 

68(a)  Hearken  to  (obey)  my  (Yah- 
weh»s)  voice  ('a  yo«) 

D   4»0  820  ^23  134  18  156  2^14  17   27W  a'^K 

16  46  62  3o2  8  10  20  jo^h  5«.    Of  othors,  D 
i46  2ii«  20  Josh  io"(?)  aa2  cp  '44»» 

(h)  Hear  (fi»  hearken)  and  fear 

D  13"  17''  19^  ai^i*, '  hear  and  learn 
and  fear' 31"  cp  " 

(c)  Hear,  O  Israel,  see  2^ 

69  Heart,  with  aU  your  heart  and  with 

all  your  soul 
D  42*  6»  10"  11"  i3«  afii*  3o2  •  w  Josh 
22»  a3^^*  (aa*J   forty -seven  times  in  D, 
Josh  a"  s^  7*^  14^  ^^  only  in  4"  a8««  99* 
"  cp  Josh  ii«>  14") 
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60  (a)  Holy  people  (vnp  or) 

D  7*  14*  **  26**  afi't  cp  Ex  19*  ciTp  'la 
and  Is  6a"  vi^  09 

(6)  a  peculiar  people  (nVso  09) 
D  7«  i4«  26"t  cp  Ex  19* 

61  House  of  bondage  (i  e  servants,  cp 

97,  109) 
D  5«  (n  Ex  ao«)  6"  7*  8^*  13'  ^  Ex  i3»  " 
Josh  24"* 


62  How  (nyn) 

D  i"  7"  i23«  18"  (3ir»  Song  of 
Moses)* 

68  I  ('3:») 

More  than  fifty  times  in  D  (31''  "E) 
Josh  is''  14''.  *^  23".  ♦:«  only  in  12***  29* 
Josh  23^ 

Cp  32«  »  (Song  of  Moses),  P  32*»  »« 
cp'94 

64  In  thee  (or  among  yon,  with,  onto, 
of  Israel  collectively,  "li) 
D  ^14  1^4  7  9  is^w  a3'<> "  «^  24^3  25"  28^^ 

M  M 

Cp78» 

66  (a)  Inherit  (to  cause  to,  Vrnn)  cp  69**' 
D  i»«  3««  i2»o  19?  21"  31'  Josh  i« 
Cp  Deut  32«* 

(I)  no  portion  or  inheritance 
D  io»  i2'2  14"  2»  is\    Cp  E  Gen  31"* 

Innocent  blood,  cp  92^ 

66  Instruct,  to  (or  chastise) 

D  4=^  8''*»'  2ii«  22".    Cp  Lev  26"  "* 

67  Judges  (of  Israel) 

D  i»"  16^8  if  >2  19^".  2i2  252  Josh  853 
232  24* 
Cp  E  Num  258*.     Ct  Ex  i82i-26 

Keep,  see  Observe  82. 

68  (a)  Know  therefore  (or,  and   thcu 

Shalt  know  or  consider,  specially 

of  the  experience  of  life) 
D  4'^»  f  8»  93  «  ii«  Josh  23'*  ^ 
Cp  Ex  6^  lo*^  i6«  "  Num  14"*  i&^ 

(J))  which  thou  knowest 
D  7^'  9*  cp  1"* 

(c)  which  thou  (ye,  they)  knowest  not 
(sometimes  with  thy  fathers') 
D  8^  '«  ii28  132  6  "  28»»  »«  **  292'».    Cp 
3a"* 

69  (a)   (Land)  flowing  with  milk  and 

honey 
D  6^  ii«  26"  15  27^  31*0^  Josh  5«.     Cp 
"84 


:l  * 


(b)  the  good  land 

D  i(»>  »*  3»  4".  d"»  87  M>  ^  11"  joA 

23"  w  (' ground  •)  ".  CpJEx3»,PKBm 
14^* 

(e)  The  land  (poeeeesiom,  eitiae.  gal« 
Ac)  whidh  Tahweh  thy  (our  4ce)Ood 
giveth  (hallL  gfren)  thee  (us) 
D  i>oiA2iss*3«»4i««5»(|Sz9o^7*' 

»«  i8»  ao"  25"  a6«  "  "  a7«.  a8»  •«  ^ 
Josh  i"  i8»  23"  ". 

Cp  E  Josh  I*.    Ct  P  Ler  i4»*  as'^as* 
Num  13*  15'  32'  •  Deut  3a**  *■ 

(d)  The   land  (oitiee)  ...«•  an  in- 
heritance 
D  4"  19^  ao^e  ai«  34*  a&f  cp  4"  la* 

a9' 

(0)  The  land  ...  to  posaeas  it,  cp  88 
D  3^*  5"  (»>  9«  12*  i^  "  ai*  Josh  i"t 
Cp  Gen  157 

(/)  The  land ...  as  an  inhearitanoe  to 
possess  it,  cp  88 
D  15^  25^'t  'causeth  thee  to  inherit 

i9« 

(g)  The  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
(over)  kCf  cp  68,  54 

(h)  The  land  which  Yahweh  aware, 
cpl07* 

70  (a)  Iiaw,  this,  cp  16 

D  I*  4«  (**>  17".  27*  •  **  28*'*  •*  a9"»  31^ 
".  «*  32«.     Ct  P  Num  5«>» 

(6)  This  (the)  book  of  the  law 
D  292*  (">  30^0  3i««  Josh  i»  8»** 

(c)  The  words  of  this  law 

jy  1^19  2^8  8  2«  a85«  a^W  giU  S4  g^^fi* 

71  (a)  Learn,  to  (Ttrfj  (Jal^ 
D4i*>5i  I4»i7i»i8»3i*-* 

(fc)   Teach,  to  (tdV  PieH 

J)  ^i  :,  10  14  5S1  51  iii»  20*8  3ii»  »♦ 

Levite,  the,  in  the  village  household, 
cp  'Stranger'  105^  Hhou  and  thy 
son  *  &c  109»,  « Gates '  61,  *  Priests ' 
90 

72  Live,  that  thou  (ye)  mayest 

D  4^  5"  8^  i6««  30"  ^•j  cp  6"  30«  32*' 
and  73* 

78  (a)  Long,  to  be  (of  the  days  of  Israel;, 
Tnwn  (intrans) 
D  5'«  (II  Ex  2o»«)  6«  25" 

(h)  prolong,  to  ("pnn,  tran8> 
D  4'«  *o  5«  ii»  if^  22^  30"  32*' 
Cp  Josh  24'^* 
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74  (a)  Ifovo  (of  Yahweh  for  Israel) 

J)  ^»7  ^8  18  iQia  18  338* 

(b)  of  Israel  for  Yahweh 

D  5W  (II  El.  ao«)  6*  7»  lo''  ii»  "  ««  138 
i9»  3o«  "  20  Josh  aa»  23"*.  Note  the 
infin  rxxwh  followed  by  '"  D  10"  (^*>  11" 
22  i9»  30^  w  *o  Josh  aaB  a3"t 

75  ICaiuiervant  and  maidservant  (139, 

bondnuLTi,  with  noK,  cp  ^'99) 
D  5*^**»  (II  I'-x  aoio)  "  (II  Ex  ao")  la"  " 
(1517)  i6ii  M.    Ct  Lev  a5«  **♦ 

76  Thou  mayest  not  (lit '  canst  not/  or 

he  may  not) 
D  7"  la"  i6»  i7"aiMaa'  "  »»  34*.  'A 
very  uncommon  use,  cp  Gen  43'*/  Driver 
Jkut  p  Ixxzii* 

77  Men  of  war 

D  a"  i«  Josh  5*  «  6» 

Cp  IS  Josh  10'^  (®  omits  tMn),  P*  Num 

78(a)  Midst,  in  the  midst  of  thee  (-p'Ypi 

of  Yahweh's  presence  in  Israel  cp 

«68  180  ct  '22) 

D  1*2  6"  7«i  as'*  (31") :  otherwise  13* 
II 14  1511  1^2  1^20  3316  agii  a8« 

(&)  generally 

D  4»  ii«  1720  i8«  1910  2i8  39^1 1«.  The 
general  phrase  nipn  occurs  in  all  docu- 
ments,  JEDP,  though  most  frequently 
inD 

Ct'22 

(c)  From  the  midst  of  thee  (or  the 

camp,  people  &c) 

jy  gl4-16  .S  34  joB  IS  15U  jml  15  jg16  18 
,pl»  21?  21  aaSl  24  2^7  Josh  7^2 

Cp  Ex  2328  Num  14"  "  Josh  7^».     Cp 

79  (a)  Midst  of  the  fire,  out  of  the  (Ttm) 

2)   .12  15  83  36  e4  22  (2S>  24  26  glO  jq4 

Cp  Ezek  i*t 

(b)  in  the  midst,  generally  ('jin,  some- 
times with  3) 
D  3"  11'  i3'«  19*  ai"  aa'  a^^  Josh  4«. 

80  (a)    Mighty     (strong)     hand     and 

stretohed  out  arm  (of  Yahweh)  cp 
106 

I>  ^34  5I6  ^W  „2  a6»* 

(b)  Mighty  (strong)  hand 

D  32*  6*1  7»  9««  34"  cp  Josh  4** 
Cp  JB  Ex  3^»  6'  (Pharaoh)  13*  3a" 
Num  ao«>  (Edom)* 

(c)  Strength  {fy  might)  of  hand 

Ex  135  1*  i«t.    pn  Am  6^3  Hagg  a^t 


(<f)  Stretohed  out  arm 
D  9".     Cp  P  Ex  6«* 

Minister,  to,  see  OO^* 

81  Multiply,  to  (of  Yahweh's  action  on 

Israel) 
D  iw  7"  13"  a8«  30*.    Cp  r  Gen  16^0, 
BJ«  Gen  aa",  S  Josh  84',  '■204  ct  '78* 

82  (a)  Observe,  to  (or  keep)  to  do  (tov 

J)  ^1  82  53  26  ,^11  gl  iiM  »«  ifll  M  I5»  17IO 

"  19*  a4«  a8»  "  "  31"  3a**  Josh  i^.  aa* 

Cp  a  Kings  i7»'  ai*  (fl  a  Chron  33') 
I  Chron  aa^f 

(6)  Observe  (or  keep)  and  do  (nt9i  too) 
cp  '199 
D  4^  7»«  i6«  a3»  a4»  96»«  a8"  39*  Josh 
a3^,  cp  *  observe  and  hear '  Deut  la*^ 


oommandments 


Keep    my    (his) 
(statutee,  &e) 
D  ^2  40  5I0  (n  Ex  ao«)  W6«  "  7»  "  8^  «  " 

IOI8  III  8  22  ,a28  134  li  ,^19   ,^9  a6".  87! 

a8»  "  39*  3oi»  "  Josh  aa«  • 
Cp  €ton  a6<^  Ex  i6<>  Lev  aa^^  a6^  Nam 

Cp  'keep 'occasionally  with  < covenant' 
'mercy'  *oath*  ^ 

(<Q  Take  heed  &c  (novn)  cp  108 

83  OfHoers  (onc«)) 

D  i"  16I8  ao»  «.  9910  31"  Josh  8»  ^«  34^ 
Cp  J  Ex  5«  w  ". "  £  Num  ii"  Josh  i"> 

84  Only    (or   but,    notwithatanding, 
surely,  p) 

p  g28  35  37  3II 19  ^6  9  jqIS  jglS  16  83  2«  j  e5  28 

1 7*'  ao^*  ^'  *>  always  at  the  beginning  of 
a  clause  (cp  aS"  «»).    So  Josh  i'  ".  ^i  i8 

02  27  1 1 13  14  22  136  14  g^S 

Cp  '"ISO.     Not  in  Pi ;  but  cp  Josh 

624b  BP 

85  Other  gods  (with  serve  cp  28^)  often 

with  go  after  (follow) 
D  (4»)  5^  6"  8"  1 1  «•  i3«  (after  Yahweh  *) 
i8W  a8"  cp  3ii«  "  «>.    Cp  Ex  ao»  33"* 

88  (a)  Perish  (to  make  or  cause  to,  de- 
stroy. Tan) 

J)  ^10  24  820  o3  a8"  «3  Josh  f 

Cp  Num  a4^  J,  Lev  33*®  P* 

(6)  Te  shall  utterly  (surely)  periah 
D  4««  (cp  11")  8"  cp  *>  3oi«» 

(c)  until  (they,  y«)  peri«h 
D  7«>  a8»  "  Josh  33"* 

{d)  destroy  (-ism  Piel) 
D  1 1*  la*.  cp  Num  33*** 


Pity,  see  48^ 
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87  The  plaoe  which  Yahweh  shall 
choose  (sometimes  to  put  or  cause 

his  name  to  dwell  Irsvhi]  there,  40 
ct  '64) 

D  jgS  11  14  18  SI  S6  I j^2S-^8  je20  15S  «.  11  16. 

I7»  "  i8«  a6«  31"  Josh  9^'  cp  D  33"  (of 
an  escaped  slave)* 

88(a)  Possess  it|  to  (nrranS  usually  with 
give,  go  in,  go  over) 

D  3I8  ^5  14  26  5SI  51  ^1  ^6  118  10.  29  lal  1^4 

19?  ".  jjii  a3*>  25'*  a8"  «  3o^«  "  31"  33*^ 
Josh  i^^.  Cp  Gen  15'  Josh  13*  Ezr  9**t. 
The  inf  rwnl  otherwise  D  a**  9*  *.  11'^ 
ia«»  Josh  i"  i8»  a4* ;  P  Gen  aS*  Lev  ao«* 
35**  Num  33** 

The  verb  in  different  forms  sixty-two 
times  in  D  alone  (Qai).  Once  in  Pv  Gen 
fl8*  (inherit),  five  times  in  P^  Lev  ao'* 
a5<«  Num  a?"  33M  36'.    Ct  '127 

(b)  to  possess   peoples   (ie  succeed  or 

dispossess  tliem) 
D  a"  «•.  9^  ii"  ia«  2».b  18H  15I  318*, 

Cp89 

(c)  Possess  and  dwell 
D  11^^  17'*  Jo8hai«* 

(d)  Possession  (rrcr,  with  give) 
D  36  9  12  i»  3«o  Josh  i^^  ia«.» 

89  Prey,  to  take  for  a  prey  (lis) 
D  a»»  3' ao"  Josh  8*  »7  11" 

Ct  *  spoiled*  Gen  34*'  «»  Num  31®  S2  5s 
P«* 

90  (a)  The  Priests,  the  Levites 

D  if^^  18*  248  a7»  Josh  3»*'  8",  *  the 
sons  of  Levi '  D  ai»  3i«*.  *  The  priest(s) ' 
17"  i83  19"  ao'^  26^  Josh  4»'"  «♦.  *The 
tribe  of  Levi '  10"  18^  Josh  13"  (3») 

(h)  to   stand  before  Tahweh,  D  lo(^) 
17^2  i8(»)  7  .  Qf  Israel  generally^  4*®. 
19^"  a9(^<^>  ^* 
Cp  P  Lev9»  (Num  i6»  35"  Josh  ao«»), 

anda41 

(c)  to  minister  (unto  or  before  Tah- 
weh,  rrvas)  D  10*  17^2  18'  ^  ai*.  Ct 
'=109,  ^290 

{d)  the  Iievite  that  is  within  your 
gates,  D  la"  "  14"  16"  "  cp  a6".*. 
*  The  Levite(s) '  la'®  14"  i8«.  a6«  97^* 
31" 

91  Promised,  as  Tahweh  hath  promised 

(or  spoken,  to  Israel,  Levi  &c,  -n2»o 
TaT  or  'i  'h) 

D  l"  21  al  68  19  98  28  jo9  ii25  1220  j^6  ^Qi 

198  a6".  a7''  a9^s  318  Josh  11  ^s  13"  O^r  14*1 
aa*  a3»  ^o.    Otherwise  13*  Josh  4".    Oc- 


casionally elsewhere,  e  g  Ger  04*^  Ei  7^ 
ftc  P  frequently  adds  '  by  iie  hand  of 
Hoses '180« 

Prophet,  see  "114 

Prove  (assay,  tempt),  sec  **JB2 

92(a)  Put  away  the  evil  fix>iitlia  midst 
of  thee 
D  13*  177  13  igi9  ai2i  aa«i.  n  a4T|. 

(6)  Put  away  (innocent  bl  jod,  hallowed 
things) 

D  19"  ai«  a6". 

Ct  ^  JB  £z  aa**  Num  .14",  P  Ex  35* 
Lev6i«» 

(c)  Innocent  blood 
D  19I0  "  ai».  37"  ^* 

98  Qoickly  (soon,  tiq)  cp  ^'48 

D  ^26  ^4  22  ^  12  i6a8«>cp  IS  £z  39«  Josh 

a'*,    mrro  D  11"  Josh  a3** 
Cp  Josh  8"  io«,  P  Num  i6« 

94  Bebel,  to  (mon) 

D    i26    48     ^7     23.    3127    Jogh    l"*        Qal, 

Deut  ai*8  20  jjfum  ao^®  **  a^^^* 

96  Bedeem,  to  (of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  mc) 
D  7«9«  13**  15"  ai«  a4i»*  ct  Ex  15"  & 

96  Bejoioe,  to  (nov) 

D  la^  "  "  i4»«  i6^»  1*  0«)  26"  a7'»» 
Cp  33"  (Blessing  of  Moses)  Bi*  Ex  4", 
P  Lev  a3*o* 

97  (a)  Bemember   that   thou   wast   a 

bondman 
D  5!*  15W  16"  34"  «s» 

(b)  Bemember,  in  other  forms  of  appeal 
D  ^18  82  18  97  16S  a4»  as"  Josh  i"  cp 
Deut  3a^* 

98  Best,  to  give  (Yahweh  to  Israel) 
D  3«>  la^o  as"  Josh  i"  "  aa«  aa^ 
Cp  Ex  33^** 

Beubenites,  the,  &c,  cp  '11<:  and  Joeh 
i""  Hex  a 

99  See  (or  behold,  before  a  verb  in  per- 

fect or  participle,  run,  ct  ran  '94*) 
D  i«  "  a"  «  4»  ii2«  30"  Josh  6»(?)  8>'» 
»»>  83*.    Cp  J  Gen  39"  41",  W  Ex  33", 
P  Ex  7»  3i«  3S«»* 

Servant  (of  Tahweh),  cp  '■207** 
Serve,  to,  see  28^ 
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100  (a)  Set  before,  to  (or  deliver,  Tra 
'3D^,  when  Yahweh  delivers  up  the 
enemy  or  the  land,  cp  52,  69) 

p  j8  21  aSl  8S  8«  ^2  (16)  88  g^M   ^37  tS   (IJ^ 

give  t<p  . . .  tmitUn)  ^i^  Josh  lo^',  J  Josh 

Cp  Judg  ii»  I  Kings  8*«  Is  41H 
(&)  Set  before  (statutes  &c) 

Ct  ^  Deut  4"  Ex  197  ail 

101  (a)  Signs  and  wonders 

D  4»*  6"  7i»  a68  298  34".    Cp  Ex  f* 

(6)  Sign  and  wonder 
D  13^  a8*«» 

(c)  Signs  and  works 
D  ii3* 

(<i)  Oreat  signs 
Josh  i4"»- 

102  (a)  Sin  in  thee,  and  it  be 

D  i5»  as"  Q^^\    Cp  J&  ai«  as^^f.    D 
uses  Msn  elsewhere  in  19^^  aa^*  a4^'.   Cp 

B  Gen  41^  P  only  in  the  phrase  Kcn  Mvn, 
r28b« 


(6)  righteousness    unto   thee,  and 
shall  be 
D  6^*  a4*3» 


it 


103  SpoU  Qfw) 

D  a3»  37  13W  30^*  Josh  82»  27  ni4  a^sr 

Cp  J  Gen  49"  Josh  7",  Ex  i5»,  P  Num 
31".* 

Stand  before  Yahweh,  cp  90^ 

104(a)  Statutes      (with     Judgements, 
commandments,  cp  '213) 

D    ^1  6  8  14  40  5I  31   51.    ^11  8"  10"  11^  8« 

la^  a6'«.  37^0  aS^*  **  30*"  " 

(6)  Statutes  (alone),  cp  '217 
D  4«  62*  16" 

(c)  Statutes  with  '  this  law ' 
D  i7»».    CpExi8^«*> 

(o)  (6)  (c)  always  in  plural.     For  sing 
cp  Ex  152°  Josh  a4«* 

(d)  Testimonies  and  statutes 
D  4*'  6^7  20* 

Stone  with  stones  (Vpo),  see  ''216 

105(a)  The   stranger,  the    fatherless, 
and  the  widow 
D  10"  a4"  »  20.  3^19,    Cp  Ex  aa" 

(6)  The  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow  with  the  Levite 
D  14W  i6"  "  a6i«.* 


(c)  Thy  stranger  who  is  within  thy 
gates 
D  5"  14"  34'*  3112.    Cp  a6"  aS"  39"* 

106(a)  Be    strong    and    of    a    good 
courage  (ytSHi  pin) 
D  3i«.  Josh  i«.  »  "  lo'*.    E  Deut  si*** 

(6)  Be  strong  (pwi) 
D  ii*  cp  la*'  Josh  a3'.     J  Josh  17W 
Not  in  this  sense  elsewhere 

(c)  Strengthen    and     encourage    (pvi 
D  3**,  '  encourage '  alone  D  i**  cp  Josh 

IjSO 

107(a)  Sware,  Which  Tahweh  (he  or 
I  or  thou)  sware  &c  cp  ''217 
D  I*  »*.  ^21  SI  510  18  28  .yS  I2.  91 18  95  10" 
ii«  21  a6»  a8"  3020 31^  20/ jog^  jS  ^e  ai«. 

(6)  As  Yahweh  sware  unto  them  (thy 
fathers  &c) 
D  a^*  13"  19*  a6"  a82  39" 
Cp  J  Ex  13"* 

108(a)  Take    heed     to    thyself  .  (or 

beware)  lest  ("|^  nowrt) 
D  ^9  28  512  811  ijie  iai8  19  so  j^t 

Cp  JB  Gen  a4«  312*  2f  Ex  io2«  io" 

34"* 

(b)  In  another  form  more  generally 

D  a*  4**  a3»  a4«  Josh  a3^^    Cp  Ex  a3^' 
si« 

Teach,  see  71 

Testimonies  (my)  D  4*^  6"  20^  only 
with  Statutes,  see  104<^ 

109  (a)  Thou  and  thy  son  (followed  by 
other  members  of  the  household, 
daughter,  bondservant  &c) 

D  5"  (II  Ex  ao^O)  62  iai2  w  16"  "♦.    Ct 
'176 

(b)  Thou  and  thy  household 
D  ia7  142*  15W  20  afiii  cp  J  Gen  45"* 

110  Time,  at  that,  or  the  same  time 
(wnn  rw) 

jy  j9  16  18  a84  34  8  IS  18  21  28  ^14  ^6  ^  jqI  8 

Josh  ii"  21.    Cp  E  Gen  ai22,  j  Gen  $8^ 
Num  aa*  Josh  52^  62«* 

lU  Tread,  to  (pi) 

D  i"  ii2*.  Josh  1'  14* 

Cp  J  Num  a4",  Deut  ^^^  (Blessing  of 
Hoses)* 

112  (a)  Tribe  (m©).    Ct  nos 

D  i2»  3"  52*  108  ia»  "  18^  »  ao«  ^» 
3i28  Josh  1^2  ^12  ia«.  137  14  18^^  aa'' 33* 

Cp  JE  Gen  49^'  Ex  34*  Num  342  Josh 

3I2  ^2  4.  ^14  16  i82  4  34! 


«8  18  21 
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(6)  Aooordlnc  to  Tor  hj,  jcm  iidbm 

(as'rarb).    Cp  '18 

Cp  J  Num  34*  Jo«h  7"  »'♦ 

113  Tom,  to  (of  penfonal   morement, 
rcD) 

D  i7  44  40  ai  8  •  3I  ^15  io»  i67  (ct  a9^» 

30*^)  Num  fli"  Joah  aa* 

JB  Gen  i8«  a4*»  Ex  a"  7«  io»  3a" 
Num  ia>»  i4««»  (16")  Josh  7" 

Ct  F,  towards  Tahweb's  glory  Ez  16^^ 
Num  i6**y  towards  idols  '214  (cp  Deut 
3i>>  *^)j  of  the  situation  of  land  Josh  15S  ^ 

114  (a)  Tom  aside  out  of  the  way,  to 
(^«) 

D  9**  "  ii**  SI**  cp  Ex  sa**.  For 
'  way '  cp  also  116 

(&)  Turn  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left 
D  a«7  (ct  Num  ao"  ^)  5"  17"  ^  a8" 
Josh  i'  33*.  Cp  tumy  depart  D  4*  11" 
17",  Hiph  7*  (otherwise  7"  ai*'  Josh 
II**):  rebeUion  (-=  *  turning  aside '  mc) 
13*  i9*' 

115  (a)  Walk  in  his  ways,  to  (or  the 
way,  religiously) 

D  5»  8«  lo^'*  ii2«  i3«  I9»  a6"  a8«  3o*« 
Josh  aa»*.  Cp  Ex  i8»<>* 

(b)  Way,  the  (of  the  journey  of  the 

XHrselites^ 

D  ,22  81  S3  (a27)  8<  I7W  23*   34*  35"  38" 

Josh  3**'  5^  '.     Cp  E  Josh  34" 


BMj' be  w«II  wiik 


116(a)  WeU(Thatit 
thee,  XT) 

D  ^4«  ^It  S»  ^  18  i^ts  ss  2^T 

Cp  J  Oen  18^  X  ^4# 

(h)  for   good   to    thee    (with    sligjbt 
variation,  1^  jic) 
D  5»  6»*  10"  i9»» 


(c)  Adverbial  infinitfre  (sen)  9" 
('very  smaU  *)  13**  17*  i^"  mf  ^: 
elsewhere  in  thia  appUemtioa  onlj 
a  Kings  ii^' 

117  Willing,  to  be  (oonaont^  nan) 
D  jst  gso  iqIo  ,38  ^  as^  ^s 

Cp  J  Oen  34»  >,  X  £z  16^  Joeh  94^*, 
P  Lev  36«>* 

118  Women  (wives)  and  litlla  omb 
(nc)  cp  '■62 

D  3»«  3«  "  ao"  s»i»  3i»  Josh  i"  8» 
(Deut  !*•  11  Num  i4»0 


*or  'make 


119  Work  of  thy  handa  (p*  ncro) 
(a)  with  the  verb  '  to  ble 

plenteous ' 

D  3^  i4»  i6»»  34"  38«  30*.     Cp  I5'»» 

(b)  of  idols  (work  of  men'a  handa) 
D  4M  37'*  3i*** 

120  Written  in  this  book 

D  38"  cp  "  39«o.  «7  30^0  jogij  j« 

Cp  '  written  in  the  book  of  the  law ' 
Josh  8'^  ^  33<  3  Kings  14*  (H  a  Chron 
35*)  cp  3  Chron  35*'t 


III.    The  Priestly  Law  and  History  Book,  P 


1  Bl  Shaddai  or  Ood  Almighty 

Gen  if  a8^  35"  48*  Ex  &.  Ct  Shaddai 
alone  J  Gen  49^  Num  34^  ^^,  B  El  Shad- 
dai Gen  ii^** 

2  (a)  Arboth  <*  (Plains  of)  Uoab,  some- 

times with  beyond  Jordan,  or  by 
the  Jordan  at  Jericho 
Num  33^  36*  «  3ii«  33*»-«o  35*  36" 
Deut  34*  '  Josh  i3'*t 

Plains  of  Jericho,  Josh  4^'  s^^  ^  Kings 
as*  Jer  39*  53«t 

(6)  beyond  Jordan  {]ryh  noyo)  ct  "^21 

Num  33^  33^'  (once  with  and  once 
without  ^)  "  34^*  35"  Josh  13*2  148  17* 

l8'30»» 

Cp  Josh  13"  33T  (K*thSbh) 


8  Eiriath  Arba 

Gen  33*  35'^^  Josh  15*'  •*  ao^  ax**  ep 
Josh  14'*  Judges  1^^  Neh  ii«*t 

4  (a)  Iiand  of  Canaan 

Gen  11"  la****  13"  i6»  17*  33*  "  31" 

33"  35^  36*.  37^  46*  "  48»  M9^  50"  fit 
6*  16**  Lev  i4»*  i8»  35"  Num  13*  "  a6»» 
3380  3s  3340  61  3^2  29  35W  14  Deut  3a«»  Joah 

5I8  14I  ai«  33»-"  « 

JE  Gen  43*  (cp  Hex  ii  4o«»)  ^  "  »  « 

448  45"  S5  47I  4  (l#-lflr)  y^  J^^  a^Jl* 

(b)  Land  of  Edom 

Gen  36'«.  'i  si  Num  30"  33*^  cp  X 
Num  3i*»' (Judg  ii")* 

5  Machpelah 

Gen  33»  "  "  35*  49««  so^f 


<*  Floral  o£Arabah,  cp  ^6 
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6  Paddan-anun 

C4en  3520  a8«  »"'  31"  aa"**  35*  ««  46^'* 

7  'Wilderness  of  Sinai  (or  Mount) 

Ex  16^  19'.  34"  31"  34«»  »«  Lev  i^^ 
35!  a6*«  a7»*  Num  i^  "  3^  «  "  9I  «  10" 
a6«*  fl8«  33i». .     Cp  '»7e,  and  BJ«>  Deut 

8  'Wilderness  of  Sin 
Ex  16^  17^  Num  33^^.* 

9  'Wilderness  of  Zin 

Num  13'*  ao^  37'*  33^  34'-  Deut  3a" 
Josh  15'  '♦ 

30  (a)  Children  of  Heth  (nn  *:3) 
Gen  23'  *  7  10  le  is  20  3^10  ^^ss^ 

(6)  Daughters  of  Heth  (nn  maa) 

Gen  37**  cp  36**  36**  cp  Daughters  of 
Canaan  Gen  38^  36^* 

(c)  Bphron  the  Hittite 
Gen  33*-"  35»  492»-  so^f 

11(a)  Children  of  Israel 

Gen  46**  Ex  i^  ^  and  onwards :  never 
Israel  alone  as  in  JB  Ex  4^  5'  Ac 

Congregation  of  Israel,  see  45 

(b)  House  of  Israel 

Ex  16^*  40*®  Lev  10*  17*  *  ^°  aa"  Num 
ao««  Josh  ai*^* 

(c)  Children  of  Beuben  ([and  Oad) 
Num  33^  •. .  Josh  13"  **  aa*"". .  cp 

Ct  D  Beubmika  he,  Deut  3^^  i<  39^  Josh 
jia  ia«  igS  33! 

12  (a)  Aaron  the  Priest 

Ex  31"  35^'  38*^  39*^  Lev  7'*  13'  ai" 
Num  3«  82  4I6  i6»7  i828  35'  "  ad^  m  33M 

Josh  31*  IS* 

(b)  Eleasar  (son  of  Aaron)  the  Priest 

Ex  6"  ^  aS^  Lev  io«  "  "  Num  3«  *  »« 
^i«  j5S7  5»  i^.  aoM.  as  3^7  ^i  s  6s  a^«  w  si. 

Qj«  12.  81  S8  M  SI  41  51  64  q^^ 

(c)  Bleasar  the  priest  and  Joshua  the 

son  of  Nun 
Num  33**  34*7  Josh  14'  17*  19"  3i'* 
Ct  Josh  34» 

{d)  Ithamar   (the    son   of  Aaron  the 
priest) 
Ex  62J  381  38^^  Lev  io«  "  "  Num  3»  * 

(e)  Kadab   and  Abihu   (the   sons    of 
Aaron) 
Ex  6«s  a8^  Lev  10'  Num  3"  *  a6«". .    Ct 
Ex  34I  »♦ 


(/)  Pbinehasy  son  of  Eleasar  &c 
Ex  6»*  Num  357  "  3i«  Josh  33"  8o-« 
Ct  Josh  a4"» 

{g)  Aaron  and  his  sons,  cp  180 

Ex  37^^  38^  *  ^  39*  '.  '^  *^  C^^'i  <*  ^7  S8  8S 
86  44  30"  '<>  39*'  40^*  »1  Lev  3'  10  59  16  80 
86    ^81   84.    ga   6  14    18   aa  87  SO.  86  q1  j-2   ^j2A 

33*  "  34*  Num  3*.  '•  *«  **  4*  "  1«  27  588 
819  22* 

18  Besaleel 
Ex  312  35»o  36I.  37I  38"* 

14  Eorah  (son  of  Izhar) 

Kt  6"  **  Num  16^  •.  *  "  *'  **  "•  '*»»  *o 
49  26^^^  37** 

15  Oholiab 

Ex  3i«  35»*  36^.  38«* 

16  Able  to  go  forth  to  war  (host  h3s) 

cp92 
Num  i*^*  (fourteen  times)  36* 
Cp  I  Chron  7"  13'"  *«  s  Cbron  qs^ 

17  (a)  Acoept,  to  (or  enjoy,  rvrO 
Lev  I*  7"  19'  aa»  «»  27  afiW  «  48 
Cp  J  Gen  33»<>,  Deut  33*^  •*♦ 

(b)  aooepted  (aooeptable,  pr6) 
Ex  38»«  Lev  i»  i9»  33»-«  *»  33" 
Ct  \\:n  otherwise  Gen  49*  {atHf-toUt)  Deut 

33**  **  (sfoodurill,  favour)  • 

18  According    to    (or   after,    by,    of, 

throughout    &c    b)    in    numerous 
phrases,  such  as  the  following : 

(a)  its  borden  Num  34^  ^*  Josh  i8So  19**  : 
(b)  its  ciHes  Num  33^  :  (c)  their  diiAw  Gen 
36^  :  their  families  see  65  :  (d)  their  fathers' 
houses  Ex  13^  Num  z-4 17'  '  36'  34^^  Josh 
89^4  ^p  QQ  .  ^e)  their  generations  cp  76,  77  : 
(f)  tftetr  ffoings  out  Num  33'  :  (g)  their 
habitaHons  Gen  36^  cp  55  :  (h)  the  head 
Ex  16"  38'««  Num  i«  "  ^  "  3*^  cp  88 : 
(i)  their  hosts  Num  i'  "  3»  ». "  i«  «*. "  10** 

18  28  25  28  33I  ^p  Ex  6««  92  I  (j)  their  jowmeifs 
Ex  17^  Num  lo*  ^*  33'  cp  Gen  13't :  (k) 
its  kind  Gen  i"  "  «  «*.  6«o  7"  Lev  11"-" 

19  23  89 1,  Deut  14M-1*  M  cp  Ezek  47Wt :  (1) 
the  months  Num  a8^^  :  (m)  the  names  Num 
36** :  (n)  their  nations  {dttoV)  Gen  lo** : 
(o)  their  nations  (onOM^)  Gen  35" :  (p)  their 
places  Gen  36^^^ :  (q)  their  stavidards  Num 
ai7  81  M  .  (r)  (^  ^-ftg  ijom  ,4  gji-e^  <the 

tribes  of  their  fathers  *  Num  33*^  cp  165 : 
(s)  those  that  were  numbered  Ex  30''  Num  3^' 
36'«  "  2a  «7  87  43  47  cp  U5«> :  (t)  their  tongues 
Gen  io»  «> " 

Rare  in  JED,  e  g  according  to  thy  (yotir, 
his)  tribes  cav  Num  34'  Deut  z^*  ^  16^* 
Josh  7"  "  n»  (33*)  »U2» 
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19  (a)  AocoTding  to  (^n) 

Ex  i6«^  Lev  as"  Num  6"  7^  t.  35«* 

(&)  aooording  to  ('Lb) 

Ex  la*  16"  "  Lev  25"  "  af^  Num  9" 
a6»»  35»  cp  Gen  47»«  Josh  i8*» 

(c)  aooording   to    the    word    (at  the 

mouth)  of  Tahweh,  Moses,  Aaron, 

Joshua  ('C  "Jr) 

Ex  if  38«»  (Moses)  Lev  24"  Num  3'' 

sj>  61  ^«7  (Aaron)  '^  41  «  *»  9I8  20  28  i^is  13S 

27**  (Joshua)  33*  ^  36^  Deut  34'  Joeh  19*^ 

22* 

Cp  Gen  45*'  Deut  17*  19'^  21** 
{(i)  according  to  the  word  of  Yahweh 

(TbH) 
Josh  15"  17*  21^* 

20  Afflict  your  souls  (dd«C2  n«  n») 
Lev  i6*«  *'  2327  29  3i  jjmn  3^7  g^is  ^p 

Isa  588  Bf 

21  (a)  All  (of,  as  regards)  h^^ 

Gen  9»«>«'  23'^'*>  Ex  h*^*  27*  "  28»»  36^^ 
Lev  5»  n2«  *2  i6'«  ^1  22^*  Num  4"  "  '*  5* 
18*  *.  (probably  a  juristic  use,  Driver 
LOT^  132)  cp  V  Lev  7*« 

(6)  AU  flesh  (-ycj^) 

Gen  6".  "  '»  7".  «'  8'"  9" '»-"  Lev  17** 
Num  i6"  18'*  27"  cp  Deut  5««* 

22  Among  (or  in  the  midst,  lira)  ct 

«68  »78 
(a)  Of  the  Divine  Presence  in  Israel 
Ex  258  29".  Lev  is^^  i6»«  223'-'  26".  Num 
5^  i63  i85w  35S4  Josh  aasi 

(6)  With  pron  suffix,  cp  (a),  Gen  23"  • 

Ex  75  i2^»  2832.  392s  Lev  ii'^s  i62»  17* »«  «. 
i82c  aoi4  2625  j^unj  ^a  1382  j^u  2«  2»  1^10 

25II  33%  35I6  Jogjj  i^S  1^49  2o»  22'* 

Cp  E  Gen  35*  41  *♦.  ("pna  is  used 
freely  by  all  writers  before  nouns  such 
as  *  garden  *  *  city  *  *  sea '  *  fire  '  *  children 
of  Isi'ael  *  &c) 

28  (a)  Anoint  (nira) 

Ex  28«  292  ^  36  3o26  80  ^o'.  "  "  15  Lev  2* 
520  ^12  86  310-12  1532  Num  3^  6^*^  7I  ^^  **  "* 
35-^     Cp  Gen  31"* 

{b)  Anointed  (ie  Hhe  anointed  priest' 
rrcQ)  Lev  48  »  is  6-2» 

(c)  Anointing  (rmco)  Ex  29^®  40^''  Num 
i8»t 

24  (a)  Assemble,  to  (or  be  assembled, 
Hiph  Niph  bnp) 
Hiph  Lev  8^  Num  i"  8»  10^  i6i»  20*^  w 
Niph  Lev  8*  Num  i63  «  go*  Josh  18^ 


22 


12 


Cp  Ex  32I   (Niph*)   Deut  4i«  31"  " 
(Hiph*) 


(b)  Assembly  (of  Israel,  Vip) 

Ex  idS  Lev  4".  "  16"  w  Num  lo'  i5» 
i6Mc  47  i^w  ao^  10  M.    Cp  G^n  ^  yum 

aa4i»2o 

(c)  Assembly  of  peoiilea  (or  natiooa) 
Gen  28»  35"  48*t 

(d)  Assembly  of  the  oonsresaiion  (45) 
Ex  i2«  Num  i4*t 

(e)  Assembly  of  Yahwoh 
Num  16*  20*  cp  Dent  33^"*  ■♦ 

25  (a)  Atonement,  to  make  (iBa) 
Ex  29" — Num  35**  seventy  times 
Cp  J  Gen  32*^  (appease)  Ex  30^,  D 

Deut  a  I*  (yotngrtre)  :  Song  of  Mosee  Dent 
3a«* 

(b)  Atonement  (0*109) 
Ex  a^  30I0  "  Lev  23«7.  as*  Nam  5* 

29"t 

26  Be  for  a  Ood  (be  their  Ood,  rm 

D'nV?) 
Gen  17'.  Ex  6'  29**  Lev  11**  aa"  as" 
26^2  4S  i^iun  15"  OT  Gen  a8«»*  Ex  4"  Deut 
26^7  29^**  cp  Jer  7"  1 1*  24''  a©**  31*  »  sa" 
Ezek  n«>  14"  34«*  36"  37*»  "  Zech  8^ 

27  Be  for...  shall  (or  become  in  numer- 

ous other  formulae,  *)  rm  in  the 
future) 

Be  for  a  charge  (keep  it  up)  Ex  la*  Num 
19'  ;  he  for  an  everiastirtg  covenani  Gten  1 7^ ; 
be  for  duet  Ex  9*  ;  be  for  a  fringe  Nam  is** ; 
be  for  lights  Gen  i^^ ;  beformeatcp  HO ;  bs 
for  a  memorial  (112)  Lev  24'' ;  be  for  a 
memorial  (113)  Ex  12^*  i3»  30^*  Num  lo** 
Josh  4^ ;  be  for  ncUums  Gen  17"  ;  be  far  one 
people  Gen  34'*  **  ;  be  for  a  portion  Ex  vf^ 
Lev  7'*  r8'']  \be  for  a  possession  Lev  25** 
Num  32"  ;  be  for  a  priesthood  Ex  40** ;  bs 
for  a  refuge  Num  35*'  ^* ;  [be  for  a  sign  (C3) 
Num  26*<>]  ;  be  for  signs  (cp  142)  and  for 
seasons  and  for  days  and  jfears  Qen  1^*  ;  be 
for  a  staiute  (due.  nprhf  ?rrt)  Ex  29*  *•  Lev 
i62*  »♦  Num  10*  19I0  «^  27^*  35*»  ;  be  for  a 
token  cp  142  ;  be  for  mves  (marry)  Num 
363  6 

Occasionally  elsewhere,  cp  J  (Jen  2'* 
*be  for  one  flesh,'  21'*'  31**,  B  41"  &c 
Also  in  past  narrative  Gen  a'  20''  24*^  &o 

28  (a)  Bear  his  (their)  iniquity  (\v  HCi) 
Ex  28»«  *^  Lev  5I  "  7^*  10"  17"  19*  ao" 

i»  22^«  Num  s'^i  14"  18^  '» 30^*,  somewhat 
differently  Lev  16^.  Ct  same  ^  in  sense 
of  *  forgiving  iniquity  *  Ex  34^  Nam  I4"*« 
Cp  Ezek  14^0  44^0  "  (with  note  by  WelUi 
Comp^  341) 


(h)  Bear  (his^  sin  (Hzn  kv3) 

Lev  IQ^"^  20^^  22*  24* 


24*'^  Num  9"  i8«  »»♦ 
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29  Beast  of  the  earth  (pM  inTr,  pHn  rm) 
Gen  i2*.  »o  9«  'o* 
Ct  J  Gen  ai»*  *  beast  of  the  field ' 

80  Beget,  to  (rVtri)  ct  "7 

Gen  s^-s'  6^0  ii^o-"  i7«o  as"  48*  Lev 
25*0  Nam  a6«»  ".    Cp  Deut  4**  a8«» 

Beneath  (mcoVo),  see  TTpward  169<' 

31  Besides  (-0V0) 

Gen  462«  Lev  9"  a3»«*»'«»  Num  5*  6" 

1549  gg29  31  gQ«  11  16  19  tl  86  28  81  84  88  Josh 


aa 


i9 


I* 


Cp  J  Gen  ae^*",  D  Deut  4'**  a9 

32  Between  the  two  evenings  (ps'tn  f  3) 
Ex  i3«  16"  3939  *i  30*  Lev  as*  Num  9* 

5  11  28*  »t 

33  Blessed  (them),   and    Elohim    (as 


subject,  in  Gen  i-£x  6*) 
5n  i2«  2*  a»  5«  9»  35"  35»  48' 


cpi7 


16  20. 


Gen 
Ct  "10* 

Border,  see  186 

34  (a)  Bom  in  the  land  (home-bom, 
pnn  rniH) 
Ex  ia'»  ".  Lev  i6*»  17"  i8««  19?*  33" 
24»«  «  Num  9»*  15"  2«.  Josh  8"» 

(6)  One    law  for  the    home-bom  (or 
Israelite)  and  the  stranger 
Ex  ia*»  Lev  34"  Num  9'*  15'".  «»t 

36  Both  (followed  by  and,  a  ...  a,  or  a 
*  including  *) 
Gen  7*1  8"  9*  ^^  "  cp  io»  «<>  "  i7««  33" 
Ex  la"  i3«  Lev  17"  aa"  "  Num  ^^^  8" 

1315   gjll    86 

Cp  lOS**  and  Holzinger  Eird  341 

36  Bought  (with  money,  and  so  a  pos- 
session, priee,  r]D3  rupo  and  nspo) 
cp78 
Gen  17".  "  27  3318  Ex  la"  Lev  as'*  " 


Cp  Jer  3a".  1*  i«t 

Break  Tthe  covenant, commandment, 
vow  ic),  see  46* 

Bring  near  (offer,  present,  anpn),  see 
U8 

87  Bum,  to  ("J'Cpn) 

Ex  a9i=»— Num  18"  (sacrificially)  forty- 
four  times* 

38  Bom  with  fire,  to  (tthi  rpt;,  ritually) 
Ex  la^o  39^*  '*  Lev  4"  6*0  7"  >»  8"  " 

pu   1382  68  87  1527  1^6  (penally  ao"  ai» 

Num  31^0) 
Ct  Ex  33^  Deut  f^^^'^^  ia»"  13"  Josh 

524  »10  26  jj6  9  11« 


Bnrnt  offering,  see  118<' 


89(a)  Charge,  and  to  be  kept  for  a 
(movQ  and  with  S) 
Ex  ia«  i6«8  '»-«*  Num  3"  »*  ^  4*^.  "• 
17^0  i8«  i9» 

(6)  Oharge,  to  keep  the  (my,  his  &o) 

Lev  8'*  i8«>  aa»  Num  i"  3^.  "  '«  »«  8'» 
^w  2s  18W  3180  47,  Cp  Gen  a6«  Deut  ii» 
Josh  aa"* 

40  Oiroumoise,  to 

Gen  17^^  ^^>  ^^'^^   28-27   gi4   04IB  17  22  24 

Ex  la**  "  Lev  ia».     Cp  J  Ex  4'',  JB* 
Josh  5«-« 
Ct  ^ciroumoise  the  heart'  Deut  10'' 

41(a)  Cities  with  their  villages 

Josh  I3«8  s»  i5«-««  i6»  i8«*  *«  I9«.  W  '«. 

22.  so,  38.  48* 

(6)  Cities  with  their  suburbs,  cp  156 
Josh  ai«.  8  w  2«  M  «♦ 

42  (a)  Clean,  to  be   (with  derivatives, 

pronounce  clean,  cleanse) 
Lev  11" — Josh  aa^^  fifty-four  times. 
Cp  Gen  35«* 

(6)  Clean  (adj) 

(i)  Ceremonially,  Lev  4*' — Num  31'* 
twenty-nine  times  ;  (a)  pure  (of  the  gold 
for  the  Dwelling)  Ex  a5"-3<^  37^-39*^ 
twenty-eight  times 

Cp  Gen  7«  »  820  Deut  la"  "  14"  i5"«* 

(c)  Cleansing  or  purifying  (mnr) 

Lev  la*.  13T  "  i4«  «»  »«  15''  Num  6». 
Cp  Ezek  44««  i  Chron  9^^  a  Chron  30^0 
Neh  ia^«t 

43  Close  by  (nort) 

Ex  asj^  a8^T  3^14  3318  35C0  ^ey  3»#^ 

fifteen  times  in  Ezekiel 

44  Confess,  to  (rpnnn) 
Lev  5»  16"  a6*o  Num  5^ 

Only  in  Chron-Neh  Dan,  seven  timesf 

46  (a)  Congregation,  the  (i  e  of  Israel, 
my) 

Ex  iflr — Josh  aa'^^  ia5  times.  Cp  '  Con- 
gregation of  Yahweh'  Num  a7^^  31^'  Josh 
aa^^ :  '  thy  congregation,'  '  congregation 
of  Korah  '  Num  i6\  "  i«  *<>  a6»  a?** 

Not  in  JE  or  D 

(6)  Assemble  the  congregation  (Vripn 
mm  rv)  cp  24 
Ex  35I  Lev  8»  Num  i"  8»  16"  ao««* 

Convocation,  a  holy,  see  89 

46  Covenant,  in  vanous  peculiar  phrases 
(a)  Break  the  covenant  i^isn) 
Gen  17"  Lev  a6'*  **  (cp  Ten  in  Num 
1581  308 12.  IB  Deut  31W  »♦) 

The  phrase  is  common  in  later  pro- 
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phetic  ttyle,  cp  Judg  a'  Is  24*  33*  Jer  1 1'* 
14"  31"  33«<'  Ezek  i6^»  17".  i».  44' 

(b)  Establish  a  covenant,  see  60* 

(e)  Everlasting  covenant,  see  62* 

(d)  Oovenant  of  peace  Num  25^'  :  of 
priesthood  Num  25"  :  of  salt  Num 

(e)  Bemember  the  covenant  (of  Elo- 
him),  see  135* 

47  Ckxvering  (or  mercy-seat,  meo) 

Ex  as"-"  a6»*  30*  31'  35"  37«-«  s^ 
4o««  Lev  i6«  i»-"  Num  7«»  cp  i  Chron 
a8»t 

48  Create,  to  (the  heavens  and  the  earth 

Gen  i»  "  "  a''  ^*  5^  67^.     Cp  Deut  43^ 
In  different  application  Ex  34*^^  Num 
16**  and  (in  sense  of  *  cut  *)  Josh  17**  **♦ 

49  (a)  Creep,  to  (move,  teem,  voi) 
Gen  i«»  2**  "  »o  ^^  "  21  8"  ^^  o^  Lev 

ii"*«ao" 
Cp  Deut  4"» 

(&)  Creeping  thing 
Gen  !**-««  6"'  20  7"  ^^  8"  "  9»» 

60  (a)  Cut  ofT  firom  his  people  (Israol 
ic),  that  soul  (he)  shall  be  (n-o 
followed  by  p  and  tvq  ^S^) 
Gen  17"  Ex  la'*  "  30'*  ^  3i"»»  Lev 

^20.  2ft  27  i32»  1^8  aoM  aa^  a3»  ('^'J  Num 

9W  i5»o.  i^is  20^ 

(b)  Be  cut  off  (similarly,  of  personn) 
Gen  9"  Lev  17*9  i*ao" 

Ct  J  Gen  4i»«  Josh  9^ 

(c)  Cut  off,  to  {n*^^Tif  from  Israel  theo- 

cratically) 

Lev  17^0  ao'  *.  Num  4^';  otherwise 
Lev  a6^'^  '<> 

Ct  J  Ex  8^  Josh  7®,  D  Deut  ia«»  19^ 
Josh  11"  33*' 

51  Die,  to  (or  yield  up  the  ghost,  n:) 
Gen  6"  721  35^  "  3520  ^^ssc  Nu^  17H. 

ao»«'  2«  Josh  aa2" 

Cp  Zech  i3«  Ps  88"  i042«  Lam  i^' 
Job  (8)f 

52  (a)  Die  not,  that  he  (ye,  they,  nvy  vhi) 

ct^SO 

Ex  a8'^  *^  3o*<*.  Lev  8'*  io«  •  15**  i6^  " 
(aa»)  Num  4(»)  "  (^"^  1710  i8-^  '^^  (35" 
Josh  ao») 

Ct  J  Gen  4a2  20  43*  47»» 

(6)  Death,  surely  be  put  to  (jror  mo). 
Cp  B  "100,  ct  »3e 
Ex  31".  Lev  ao2  9-w  i^.  27  g^is.  3-29 
Num  IS***  35i«-i8  21  31 


58  Divide,  to  (or  separate,  Vran) 

O^n  l4  •  7  14  18  Ex   a^    I^^  jl7  j8  ,oI8 

„47  ao**-"  Num  8"  16^  «  (Niph)  Dent 
4**  cp  lo*  192  "^  39***.    rrfrao  Joah  i6^f 

Drink  oflbring,  see  US' 

54  (a)  Dwell,  to  (or  abide,  pv,  of  the 

presence  of  Tahweh,  the  cloud,  the 

glory  of  Tahweh) 

Ex  a4*«  as*  39**  40"  (Lev  id»«)  Num 

^^  9".  22  loil  3554  Joah  aa"  (iBS  Hiph, 

of  the  Tent  of  Meeting).     Cp  Deut  33^2 

(Blessing  of  Moses) 

Ct  B  Ex  33*  Num  ia>  Deut  31^^,  and 
D40 

(fi)  The  Dwelling  (pvo) 

Ex  as'— Josh  3a»«  «»  zo6  times.    Ct 
Deut  za^ 

(c)  Dwelling  of  Tahweh 
Lev  17*  Num  16®  17"  19"  ^i^  *''  Josh 


19 


aa 


{ct)  Dwelling  of  the  testimony 
Ex  38"  Num  I**  «  10" 

(e)  Dwelling  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting 
Ex  39«  40''  •  «*  cp  Num  i6»<  " 

(/)  Court  (of  the  Dwelling) 
Ex  27*. .  35"-  38-40  Lev  6**^  *^  Num 

o-O  87  ^28  32 

{g)  My  (his)  dwelling 
Lev  15'*  a6"  Josh  aa** 
Ct  plural,  of  Israel,  J  Num  34** 

•h)  Dwell,  dwelling,  in  the  midst  of; 
or  among  ("pna) 
Ex  a5»  a9**.  Lev  15"  i6*«  a6"  Num  5* 

35'** 

55(a)  Dwellings,  in  all  your  (habita- 
tions, n'^nvno) 
Ex  la-'o  35»  Lev  3^^  7««  23'  "  (cp  ")  « 
31  Num  35*».     Cp  Ezek  6«  "  34"t 

(b)  Dwelling    (or     habitation,     sing 
ar^o) 

Ex  la^o  Lev  i3<«  as" 

Ct  J  Gen  lo''^'  Num  a4",  B  Gen  af* 

(c)  Dwellings  (|)1  in  other  formulae) 
Gen  36*'  Lev  23"  Num  15*31^** 

Cp  E  (?)  Ex  10",  Ezek  37^  i  Chron 

56  (a)  East  side,  on  the   (followed  by 
eastward  or  ^   toward  the  sun- 
rising,  nmio  noip) 
Ex  a^^^  38"   Num  a'   3'*  34"  Josh 
i9''-t 
Ct  J  (rroip  alone)  Gen  13^*  as*  al 
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(h)  Southward  (n:Q\->) 

Ex  fl6"  "  a7»  36«»  38»  Num  a^o  3«»  io« 
Cp  Deut  a"  Ezek  ao"  47^'  48^^  ct  J 

(maa)  Gen  13"  a8^*  (as  also  P  Ex  a6" 

ftc) 

(c)  West    and  North   as  in  Gen   13^^ 

(no*  naw) 

(d)  Bight  ('M') 

Ex  39«>  Lev  8».  14^*  ".  «»  ".  (as)* 
I  Kings  6«  7'^  »•  Ezek  47*  erf,  ct  Gen  i3» 

94^*^ 

(c)  Left  ('Hw©) 

Lev  14".  •«.♦  I  Kings  7*^  Ezek  4*  al 
Ct  Gen  i3»  a4<»  &o 

57  IBleven  (tto?  ttto) 

Ex  a6^.  36".  Nam  7^  ag**  Deut  i»  cp 
a  Kings  as*  (l|  Jer  safi)  Jer  i'  39'  Ezek 
a6^  33S1  (cp  Cornill,  Smend,  Bertholet) 
40*»  Zech  V  I  Ghron  la"  a4"  35"  a7"t. 
Ct  -TOP  TTW  TE  Gen  3a**  37®,  D  Deut  i', 
P  Josh  15"  ol 

58  Enough  (or  suilioient,  n  in  different 

formulae) 
Ex  36«  '  Lev  5''  la"  a5««  ".    Cp  Deut 
15*  as** 

59  Bphod 

Ex  as'  a8  (twelve  times)  ap^  3s'  '"^  39 
(eleven  times)  Lev  8'* 

60  Establish,  to  (or  set  up,  D^pn) 

(a)  a  oovenant  (of  Deity) 

Gen  618  g9  11  h  1^7  i9  n  jj^  54.    Cp 

Ezek  i6**>  •*.  In  the  sense  of  *give 
effect  to '  Lev  a68  Deut  B^^  cp  Gen  26^ 
r«oath')t.  Ct  JED  make  (§  cut  pro) 
"^'ISl  and  give  (pa)  a  cov^nan^ 

(b)  the  Dwelling,  cp  54 

Ex  a6«>  40*  "  »  Num  i"  ^^  9^6  10"* 
Cp  Josh  a4*« 

61  Estimation  (tit) 

Lev  5"  "  a7*-«  1*.  >»-"  *«  "  "  Num  68 
i8^« 

Cp  to  ra/u«  (yq?;i)  Lev  a^^  1*  '*  a  Kings 
a3»»t.  *  Order'  'row'  Ex  3^^  40*  " 
Lev  a4''.* 

62  Everlasting     (qualifying    various 
nouns,  oVir) 

(n)  covenant 

Gen  9"  177  "  "  Ex  31^*  Lev  a4«  Num 
18^9  cp  as"*.     Cp  46 

{b)  generations 
Gen  9"*.    Cp76 


(c)  ordinanoa  (or  perpetual  statute,  or 

due  for  ever) 
Ex  la"  1^  cp  **  a7"  a8*»  a9»  "  30" 
Lev  3"  6"  "  7**  '«  io»  "  16"  '*  **  17^ 

3314  SI  81  41  a^3  •  Num    108  15I6  138  11  19  » 

19I0  «i» 

{d)  posseasion 
Gen  17*  48*  Lev  as'**.    Cp  127 

(e)  priesthood 
Ex  4oi«  Num  as"*.    Cp  129 

(/)  redemption  (redeem  at  any  tim« 

Lev  a^^^ 

Ct  J  Gen  ai''  < everlasting  God' ;  X 
Deut  33"  (II  Gen  49W) « everlasting  hills,* 
27''  <  everlasting  arms  * ;  D  Deut  13'* 
Josh  82»  <heap  for  ever,*  Deut  is^^ 
*  bondman  for  ever  ** 

68  Bzoeedingly  (iHQ  iMoa) 

Gen  i7«  «  «o  Ex  I?  ^p  Ezek  9*  i6"t 

THO  THO  Gen  7"  Num  14'.  Cp  J  Gen 
30*»,  I  Kings  7*^  a  Kings  lo*  Ezek  3^^^f 

64  Faoe  of^  on  the  (in  the  sense  of  '  in 
front  of^'  'over   against,*  'before,' 

Gen  i«>  a3'  ^'  as*  49^  50"  Lev  lo'* 
16"  Num  3*  (i6*»  ao>o  «%»)  ai"  33'  Deut 
3a*»  34I  Josh  13"  i5»  17''  18"  *•  19" 

Occasionally  elsewhere,  e  g  J  Gen  18^* 
19*8  as" 

66  (a)  Family 

Gen  8** — ai*®  aa4  times.  Elsewhere 
Gen  10"  a4»8  *<>.  Num  n»o  Deut  a9W 
Josh  7"  " 

(h)  Familiety  after  your  (their,  with  ^) 

cplS 

Gen  8"  io»  «<>  "  36*0  Ex  6*^  "  la" 

Num  z  (thirteen  times)  a'*  3-4  (fifteen 

times)  a6  (sixteen  times)  33^  Josh  13^^ 

83.    88.    81    15I    11   80    i65   8    1^1  ^QU   80.  28    j^ 

(twelve  times)  ai''  •'"  **.     Cp  J  Num 
ii^o*  I  Sam  lo"  I  Chron  s'  6«*.  (||  Josh 


ai 


88  40 


)t 


66  Fathers'  house(s).     Ct  ''168 

Ex  6»*  ia»  Num  1-4  7*  i7«. «  18^  a6* 
34"  Josh  aa'* 

67  Fell   upon   his  Usee  (their   fiaoes, 

Gen  17*  "  Lev  9"  Num  m'  16*  "  " 
ao* 

Cp  J  Joah  5^*  (Sj)  [ct  Ex  3«]  f* 
Female,  see  Male  and  female  107 

68  Fifth  part  (n^v^n) 

Lev  s"  6**  19**  aa"  37^'  "  "  ^  »» 
Num  s^ 
Cp  J  Gen  47"* 
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69  (a)  Fill  the  lutnd,  to  (or  oonieorate) 
Ex  a8*»  a9»  «•  "  85  j^y  s^  j^**  ai^* 

Num  3* 

Cp  J  Ex  3a«»  Judg  17"  "♦ 

(5)  Fillints  (oonaaoration,  XTvffo) 

Ex  a9"  «•.  *i  »*  Lev  7»'  8*«  *•.  '^  »*  (cp 
Ex  as^  ^  35'  *^  I  Chron  ao*  and  Ex  a8^' 

30  3^18)^ 

Fire  ofBraing,  see  118* 

70  Firmament  (v*p) 

Q^Q   jC  7  8  14  IS  17  SO 

Cp  Ezek  i««.  2».  iqI  Pa  19^  150^  Dan  ia»t 
Food,  see  Meat  110 

71  Forefront  (*:d  Vw  ^») 

Ex  a6»  a8"  "  39'«  Lev  B*  Num  8«  « 
a  Sam  i  i"t 

Fountain  (pm),  cp  "81 

72  Frankinoenae  (^33^),  cp  06 

Ex  30»*  Lev  a».  ».  5"  6^«  ^^^  Num  5"* 

73  Fniitftil  and  multiply,  to  be   (or 

make,  mm  mo  Qal  and  Hiph).    Ct 

"204 
Gen  i"  «8  8"  9^  '  i7«o  cp  «  «  a8«  35" 
47"  48*  Ex  i7  Lev  a6» 
Cp  Jer  3W  338  Ezek  36*»t 

74  Gathered,  to  be  (gathering,  mp  Niph, 

mpo) 
Gen  !•.  Ex  7'»  Lev  ii»«* 

76  Gathered  to  his  people  {vrys  Vh  rjCM), 
cp  122 
Gen  25*  "  352»  492»  33c  Num  ao^*  2«  3713 
31*  Deut  32Wf 

76  (a)  Generations  (nirn) 

Gen  6*  Lev  23*'  Josh  aa*'.,  cp  (b)  and 
Judg  3*  Is  41*  51'  Job  42"t 

Ct  (sing  only)  J  Gen  7^  Ex  i',  B  Gen 
i5^«  Ex  3"  17",  D  Deut  i^*  2'*  Ac 

(b)  Generations  (your,  their  &c,  with 

•?),  cp  18 

Gen  9>«  n^  »  "  Ex  12I*  "  "  16^2.  27*1 

ap42  30*  "  «i  »i  31"  "  40"  Lev  3"  6"  7" 

lo*  17'  ai*'  aa-^  as"  "  •'^  ^*  34*  35*^  Num 

^10  io8  15I4.  81  as  38  i823  g^S*^ 

77  (a)  Generations  (niiVin),  these   are 

the,  cp  188 
Gen  a<»  6»  lo*  ii^o  =7  25"  i»  36^  »  372* 
Num  3^ 

Cp  Ruth  4i«  I  Chron  i2»f 

(6)  Generations  (in  other  formulae) 
Gen  5^   Ex  aS^o  Num  I'^^^-ia  (twelve 

times)t 


(c)  Aooording    to    their    senemtiofis 

(with  S),  cp  18 

Gen  io»«  V  Ex  6'«  '•  i  Chron  (eight 
times)t 

78  Getting  (or  possession  or  subatanos 
or  porohase,  x^^\  cp  86 
Gen  3i""»  34«8  36«  Lev  Qsi^^  Josh  I4** 

70  Glory  of  Tahweh 

Ex  16'  i«  a4i«.  a9«  40**.  Lev  9«  «  Num 
14"  16W  "  ao« 

Ct  J«  Ex  33"  ",  B^  Num  14".,  D  Deut 

80  Goings  out  (in  boundary-descrip- 
tions) 

Num  34*.  8.  "  Josh  15*  ^  »  i6»  17'  " 

iS^a  14  18  jgl4  22  88  83 

Cp  J  Josh  i6»,  Ezek  48»®  i  Chron  5**, 
otherwise  Ps  68*^ 

81  (a)  Guilty,  to  be  (cvh) 

Ley  ^18  2i  27  58-5  17  i»  64  Num  5«> 

(b)  Guilty,  be  (bring  guilt,  novw) 
Lev  4'  6»  '  aa^«* 

Guilt  offsring,  see  118' 

82  Half  (n'sno) 

Ex  30"  "  «»  38««  Lev  62«  Num  3i». « <^ 
Josh  ai««  (i  Chron  6^«).  Cp  i  Kings  i6» 
Neh  8»  I  Chron  6«'t«  Otherwise  'sn 
JBDP 

)  Head  (or  poll,  person,  n^jSs) 
Ex  i6>«  38"  Num  i«  i«  «*  »  3*T* 

84  (a)  Heads  of  fkthers  (ni3M  ^om) 
Ex  6«*  Num  17*  3i««  3a"  36'  Josh  14* 

1981  2i'*     Afterwards  only  in  Chron- 

Neh 
Ct  J  '  heads  of  the  people '  Nam  35^, 

D  *  heads  of  your  tribes*  Deut   !*•  5" 

i>67 

(&)  Heads  of  thousands  of  Israel 
Num  i"  10*  Josh  aa"  »»t 

(c)  Head  (take  the  sum, . .  xnrmit  mv:) 
Ex  30"  Num  i«  *»  4*  "  a6«  3i««  *»t 

86  Heave,  to  (offer,  take  up,  or  ofl^ 
ritually,  cnn),  cp  118* 

Ex  a9«7  3524  Lev  a»  4*  'o  «  ^^  «  aa" 
Num  15^*  ^^  id'^  18'*  '^  ^*  '^''^  '^  31*^  '' 

Ct  "176 

86  (a)  Holy,  to  be  (vn?  vb,  Qal) 
Ex  a9«^  "  30"  Lev  6^'  "  Num  i6»t. 
Cp  Deut  aa»* 

(&)  Sanotifled,    to    be    (or   hallowed, 
Niphal) 
Ex  a9**  liv  lo'  aa"  Num  ao"^ 


88 
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(c)  Sanctify,  to  (hallow,  keep  holy, 
Piel) 
Gen  a»  Ex  132  ao"  a8>  "  39I  ^  »  3«.  44 
30".  31"  40»-^*  **  Lev  8^0-"  ^»  »•  i6'»  ao» 
ai8  16  9S  aat  i<  S2  3510  Num  6"  7^  Dent 
3a»i 

Cp  J  Ex  i9'»  "  M  Josh  7",  B  Ex  ao'll 
Deut  5W* 

(<l)  Sanotify,  to  (Hiphil^ 

Ex  a8'»«  Lev  aa»*  a7^*-"  ««  "  Num  3" 
8"  ao"  af*  Josh  ao^.     Cp  Deut  i5^»* 

(0)  Sanctiiy  themselvea  (Hithpa) 
Lev  n**.  ao'' 
Cp  J  Ex  19"  Num  ii"  Josh  3"  7"* 

87(a)  Holy  (adj  with  verb  *to  be,'  rm 
vnp) 

Lev  II".  19*  ao^  "  ai«  «  Num  6»  15*0, 
cp  Deut  a3'* 

Ct  *  a  holy  people '  Deut  7*  14*  "  a6^» 
a8»* 

(b)  Holy  place  (in  a,  vnip  onpoi) 
Ex  a9»i  Lev  6"  ".  7«  lo^'  16"  a4»* 

88(a)  Holiness  (in  the  sense  of  'holy 

things/  *  holy  place '  ftc,  «n^  and 

trwTpn) 
Ex  a6»»  a82»  ^s  3«  3111  j^y  5I6  gjo  io4  10 

"  la*  16*.  *•.  20  23  27  ipi  ai«  aa*-*  «.  "  ^* 

14-.W  Nuxn  4^*.  20  5«.  8"  i8«  "  a8^ 

Cp  Deut  ia2«  a6^»» 

(&)  Minister    in   the   holy  place  (rrro 

Ex  a8*5  a9»«  35"  39*  "  Num  4" 
Cp  Ezek  44"t 

(c)  Holiness  (with  the  article  in  the 

sense  of  the  *  sanctuary'  or  'holy 

things '  after  a  noun) 
Charge  o/Num  3"  **  18^ ;  offering  qfEx 
36*  Num  i8^' ;  place  qf  Lev  10"  14^^ ; 
sanctuary  of  Lev  16*'  ;  shekel  of  Ex  30"  •* 
38«*-»«  Lev  5"  a78  "  Num  3*^  «  7"-w 
(fourteen  times)  i8** ;  sockets  of  Ex.  38"  ; 
veil  qf  Lev  4*  ;  vessels  oj  Num  3'^  18'  31* ; 
work  of  the  service  ofEx  36^  '  ;  tpork  of  Ex. 
36*  38"  ;  service  o/Num  7'* 

{d)  Most  holy  (place   or    things,  xoiep 
cinp,  '^  Wj  'pn  ^^OTp)  cp  90*'' 
Ex  a65».  a9'''  40^0  Lev  a^  "  ai"  Num 
4*  "  i8«.» 

88  Holiness  (as  an  epithet  after  nouns, 
mip) 
Holy  anointing  oU  Ex  30'*  '*  37"  Num 
35** ;  ccnvocation  Ex  la^'  Lev  as*.,  (eleven) 
Num  a8^«  2*.  a9» '  "  ;  croum  Ex  39«  39*0 
Lev  8» ;  garments  Ex  a8*  ^  a9»»  31"  cp 


3gi9  21  gpi  41  ^qIs  Jjqy  154  S2 .  ytant^  Lev 

ao*  aa«  ««  ;  «a6&a<ft  Ex  i6*«.  Cp  J  Ex  3* ; 
E  Ex  aa'^ ;  D  Deut  96^^  (33*  reading 
doubtful)  ;  Song  of  Moses  Ex  15^'* 

90  (a)  Holy,  holiness,  most  holy  (it  is 

&c) 
Ex  a9»3.  ^f  30«»  "  (5»^  ".  3ii«  35*  40' 

Ley  6*<2fl  29  ^1  6  iQli  17  1^18    1^24   ^l^   ^9 

as"  a7».  w  Num  6«>  i8».  " 
a  Josh  5"»  II  J  Ex  3» 

(b)  HolincM,  holy,  most  holy,   holy 
thing,  to  Tahweh  or  to  his  God 
Ex  a8»«  30^0  "  3i"»  39W  Lev  (i9»*  cp  ») 
ai7  3320  af*  21  23  28  so  82  ^^n^  58  Josh 

91  Holy  place  or  Sanctuary  (vipo) 

Ex  as*  Lev  la*  i6»»  i^  ao»  ai"  "  a6» 
'*  Num  3"  10"  18^  i9«®.  Cp  Song  of 
Moses  Ex  15'^,  B  Josh  a4***,  thirty  times 
in  Ezek 

92  (a)  Hosts  (of  Israel,  nt)  cp  16  I8I 
Ex  6*«  7*  la"  "  "  Num  i»  »«  a»  •.  '•  "  ". 

82  io»*  uhun  33I  ct  Deut  ao»*  (cp  sing 
of  the  tribes,  twenty  times)  sings '  war ' 
Num  31*  «*  »s  ae  48  M  3327  cp  Deut  84* 

(b)  For  the  warfare  (or  service,  with 

enter  on,  arm,  &c,  los^) 
Num  4S  80  85  80  48  31S  4  6  27.  cp  Josh  aa'* 

88* 

(c)  serve,  to  (or  wait  upon,  or  war, 

ws) 
Ex  388  Num  4"  8«*  31^  "f 

93  Hundred  (riMo  for  ordinarv  rwo) 
Gen  5»  «  "  "  '*  7"  8»'»  11"  "  ai**  as^  " 

3^28  ^^9  28  Ex  6i«  "  *«  38'*  «'**^  Num  a^  " 
24  81  3382,  go  besides  only  Neh  5"  (pro- 
bably corrupt),  a  Chron  a5*  Q'ri  Est  i^ 
(on  Eccles  8*'  cp  Siegfried  in  Hdkomm)f, 
P  uses  TWO  in  such  cases  only  twice  Gen 
17*^  a3^     Cp  Driver  LOT*  p  131 

94  (a)  I  ('^h)  Gen  6"  9*  "  and  onwards, 

about  130  times  (Briggs  Higher  CriU* 
eism^  p  70) 

(6)  And  I,  behold,  I  (»3mi,  followed  by 

m7\*  cp  '"ISS) 
Gen  6"  9*  Ex  14"  3i«  Num  3"  i8«  K 
Cp  Jer  i"  4o^<>t.    Ct  'aaw  "^es  only  in 
Gen  a3* 

96  (a)  Incense  (nirp)  cp  72 

Ex  30^  «  »  27  8S  87   318  3^26  3^  ^^  Ley 

10^  i6^s  Num  7'*..  (thirteen  times)  i6'*^. 
» *o  4«.»     ct  mrp  Deut  33^ 

(&)  Incense,  sweet  (cr?3Dn  nmiDp) 

Ex  as*  30^  (»»^  31"  35'  "  "  37*'  39'*  4©" 
Lev  4^  16"  Num  4'«» 
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06(a)  InhArit  (without  an  object,  Vna 
i;^)  Num  i8«o  a6«  3a'»  Josh  i6*  I9»* 

(b)  Divide  the  inheritftnoe,  to  {& 
*  make  inherit,'  Piel)  Num  34"  Josh 
13"  14^  i9**t  (Hithpael)  Lev  as*' 
Num  3a*'  33*^  34*'  cp  Ezek  47^*  Is 
i4«t.    Ct  Hiph  »e5» 

(e)  Inheritance,  for  an  (nVri^) 
Num  i8''«  a6W  34'  36*  Josh  19' 
Cp  Josh  i3«.  83*  Judg  18^  Ezek  45*  46*' 


47"  "t 

97  (a)  Journeyed  (or  set  forward)  and 
encamped  (of  the  marches  of  Israel, 

Ex  i3*«  17^  19*  Num  ai^o  "•  aa^  33*^*. 
'Journey'  Ex  14^*  16*  40'*.  Num  a'.. 
9"-«  16I2-W  ai4»  Josh  ^17 

Ct  J  Ex  ia»7  Num  io»  ii**  ia^« ;  B 
Num  ao***  ai^'.  Deut  lo^  Josh  3*'» ;  Deut 

(6)  Journeys  (always  in  P  except  Num 
10*  in  pi) 
Ex  if  4o8«  M  Num  io«  «  «  "  33* 
Ct  Gen  i3»  Deut  io"t 

(c)  Journeys,  Journeyed  aooording  to 
their,  see  18J 

08  Jubile 

Lev  as***"**  fourteen  times,  a7*''.  **  •'. 
Num  36* 

In  meaning  *•  ram's  horn '  J  Ex  19^', 
B  Josh  6*-«  «  i»t 

00  Judgements  (o^cv) 

Ex  6^  f  la"  Num  33* 

Cp  a  Chron  a4**  Prov  i9«»  Ezek  ten 
timesf 

100  mil,  to  (rm?) 

Ex  ia«  and  onwai-ds,  forty-two  times, 
ritually 

Ct  J  Ex  34"  Num  ii'«,  BJ«  Num  14**, 
B  Gen  aa*<>  37'^* 

101  Kin  (or  flesh,  yc^  "wr,  "iwc) 
Lev  i8«  12.  "  ao"  ai«  as*'  Num  87" 
Cp  B  Ex  ai^"* 

Kind,  see  18^ 

102  Lay  hands  on,  to  (^  r  ttdd) 

Ex  a9^®  '*  *•  Lev  i*  3'  *  ^'  4*  "  2*  '•  ** 
8U  w  22  i62i  3^14  Num  8^  "  a7"  2>  Deut 

34' 
Ct  pc  in  Gen  37"  B* 

Left,  see  66* 

103  Leprous  (leper,  ri'ts) 
Lev  13**.  14'  aa*  Num  s' 

Ct  S^  Ex  4«  J,  Num  la*®  B  (also  in  Lev 

14^)* 


104  Liffbi,  the  (iwo) 

Ex  as*  a7«>  3s'  **  *•  SO*'  Lev  a4«  Nam 

4*  **.     Of  the  heavenly    bodiea,  Gra 

114-I6 

Cp  Ezek  3a»  Ps  74"  9o«  Prov  is^f 

105  Little,  to  be  THiph  diminiah^rrc) 

Ex  la*  16".  30"  Lev  as**^  a^**  Num 
a6**  33**  3s«.    Cp  J  Num  ii«* 

106  Lot  (Stu  in  various  formulae  chiefly 
connected  with  the  distribution  of 
the  land)* 

Lev  i6»-io  Num  a6»*\  33**  34W  36^ 
Josh  i4«  is^  17^  18"  19I  10  17  14  M  «•  a 

2i4-«  8  10  so  40 

Ct  J  Josh  161  17"  ",  BJ»  i8«  •  »» 

107  (a)  Male  and  (or)  fismale  (ropsi  ml 
Gen  i"  s*  6"  7»*"  »»•  "  Lev  3I  •  xa^  i5»; 

'  from  male  to  female '  Num  5*  cp  106* 
Cp  Deut  4^«t 

(6)  Bvery  male  (">3i  Vd) 
Gen  17*'  34"  Lev  6"  «»  7*  Num  i«  «> « 

^15  SS  S8  M  S9  1310  9^68  ^^7  17* 

Cp  *  the  males'  pi  J  Ex  13"  "   Bt 
Josh  s*  (?)  17* 

(c)  Bvery  male  (shall  be)  oiromnoiMd 
Gen  17W  "  34"  M  «4  Ex  ia*»t 

(d)  Bvery  female  (or  female  alone) 
Lev  4W  "  s*  ia°  ^1^  Num  31" 
Cp  Jer  31  "t 

108  (a)  Man  or  woman  (rrM  >m  Vm) 
Lev  13"  »  ao"  Num  5«  6«,  B  Ex  ai*».* 

(&)  Man    and    beast    (with    prep    3, 

noroaitriw) 
Ex  (8"-  9W)  13'  Num  8"  i8«  31"  ««♦ 
cp  3  with  other  groups,  36.     Otherwise 
Num  31*' 

(c)  From  man  to  beast  (both  . .  •  and 

ro  followed  by  "t?) 
Gen  6^  -j^  Ex  ia^«  Num  3'* 
Cp  B  Ex  92»»,  J  Ex  ii'* 

Meal  offering,  see  118^ 

100  Means  suftoe,  his  (wax  rioh,  his 
hand  can  reach,  aooordins  to 
ability,  rr  3'wn) 

Lev  5"  14".  »-w  as'*  *"  *»  37*  Num  €r^ 

Cp  Ezek  467t 

110  Meat,  for  (food,  to  eat,  h^hS) 
Gen  i«».  6«i  9'  Ex  i6«  Lev  ii»»  as« 
Ct  Gen  47^^.     Elsewhere  Jer  ia\  ten 

times  in  Ezekf 

111(a)  Meet  (of  Tahweh  with  Israel,  and 
more  generally   'to   be   gathered,' 

Ex  as"  a9«.  3o«  ^  Num  10?.  14"  r6" 
17*  a7' 
Ct  J  Josh  ii"** 
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(b)  Meetinff,  door  of  the  tent  of  (nno 

TTiQ  Vtik) 
Ex  ag* — Joah  19**  forty-three  times* 
Ct  B  Ex  33».  Num  la*  Deut  3i*» 

(c)  Appointed  season  (rituallyy  pi  only 

in  P,  onno) 
Gen  i"  Lev  33'  «  w  44  jjum  lo"  i5» 


,S9« 


fl9 

Ct  sing  JB  Ex  13^  23"''  3^^^ 

112  Memorial  (msw) 

Lev  a«  9  ^«  5"  6"  24'  Num  5«»t 

118  Memorial  (pai) 

Ex  la"  i3»  a8"  «•  30"  39'  Lev  33'* 
Num  5"  w  lo^o  16*0  3i»*  Josh  4''.  Ct  B 
EX17I* 

Meroy-seat,  see  Ck>vering  47 
Minister  in  the  priest's  office,  see  129* 

114  (a)  Murmur,  to  (r\b  Niph  and  Hiph) 
Ex  16*  '  «  Num  142  "  "  »•  16^^  *i  17* 

Josh  s^« 

Cp  J  Ex  15W  I7>* 

Cb)  Murmurings  (msiSn) 
Ex  i67-«  w  Num  14"  i7»  w^ 

116  (a)  Number,  to  (ipc) 

Ex  30"  38"  Num  i»  "  «♦  «  3'».  »».  « 

^«a  29.  84  87  41  45.  4ft  g^^..       Jq  tho  SeUSO  Of 

'  visit,'  <  appoint,'  '  muster,'  frequent  in 
JBDP,  e  g  Gen  ai^  50'^*  Deut  ao*  Josh 
810  Ley  18T0  &c 

(6)  Numbered,  they  that  were  (pass 
ptcp) 
Ex  301* — Num  36**  seventy-five  times. 

*  Officers' Num  31"" 

Cp  a  Kings  1 1**  la^*  i  Chron  a3*  a  Chron 

(c")  Numbered,  to  be  (Hothpael) 
Num  i*^  aW  a6»«  ct  1  Kings  ao"t 

116  Number  (estimation,  D30,nD3p) 
Ex  la*  Lev  a^^  Num  312*  »7'-^if  ' 

117  Offer,  to  (^ » do,  cp  occasional  ex- 
tension to  other  ceremonial  observ- 
ance) 

Ex  a9»«  w.  Lev  m^'  15"  i6»  aa«»  Num 

5I6.  15S  6  14  334  8  21  S4 

Cp  Deut  s"  la"  16^  Judg  6^»  i  Kings 
i8«  Ezek  43«  45"  "  46i« 

118  (a)  Offer,  to  (or  bring  near,  present, 

anpn).     Ct  '»110 
Ex  a8^ — Num  31^  146  times 
Ct  Deut  i"  Josh  7^«-"  S^.    Intrans 

*  Draw  near'  J  Gen  la"  Ex  14^^.     Cp 
Ezek  43**-**  44"  ^  46* 


(b)  Oblation  (or  oftorinff,  pip) 

Lev  I* — Num  3i"*  seventv-eight  times 
Elsewhere  only  Ezek  ao**  4o*'f 

(c)  Burnt  offering  (n^) 

Ex  a9"  "  ««  3o»  "  3i»  35"  38^  40«  "  «»•»> 
Lev  sixty-two  times,  Num  fiffcy-one 
times,  Josh  aa**  '*^® 

Cp  JB  Gen  8«o  aa«.  «.  •  "  Ex  lo"  18" 
ao**  a4'  3a«  Num  a3'  «  "  *''  Deut  a7*,  D 
Deut  ia«  "  IS.  ^^  Josh  &^* 

((0  Drink  offering  ("pO 

Ex  a9*o.  3o«  Lev  33"  "  "  Num  thirty- 
four  times,  J  Gen  35^** 

(e)  Fire,  offering  made  by  (ttvh) 
Ex  a9^'— Josh  13^*''  sixty-three  times 
Cp  Deut  18^* 

(/)  Quilt  offering  (or  guilt  dcm) 

Lev  5«.  ".  ".  6«  17  -1.  5  7  87  14I2-I4  17  21 

>♦.  «*  19".  Num  57.  6i«  i8» 
Ct  J  Gen  a6W*     Cp  81 

(sr)  Heave  offering  (nortn)  cp  86 
Ex  as* — Num  31**  forty  times,  cp  Deut 

136  11  17* 

(A)  Meal  offering  {rmyo) 
Ex  2^*^ — Josh  aa^  *'  10  z  times 
Ct  JB  Gen  4*  3a*»  "  ««.  33*«  43"  "  "•* 

(0  Peaoe  offerings,  saorifloes  of 
Ex  ao*'  Lev  3I  »  •  »  4W  «•  8i  >»  |^n-«7  git 

10"  i7»  19*  aa»*  23"  Num  6".  7"-"  lo^ 

Josh  aa*** 
Cp  *  peace  offerings '  simply  Lev  6"  7^* 

w  9*  "  Num  6^*  is«  a9»  Josh  aa",  B  Ex 

ao«*  34*  3a«  Deut  af^  (Josh  8»^) :  so  also 

Ezek  43"  45"  ^'  46«  " 

(/)  Sin  offering  (and  sin,  msn)  cp  148 
Ex  39^* — Num  33"  ia6  times 
In  sense  of '  sin  *  used  by  JBD  Gen  4^ 
18S0  31M  50^''  Ex  10"  3a»  "  »*  34»  Num 
la"  i6««»»  Deut  9"  "  '^  19**  Josh  a4W* 

(*)  Thanksgiving  (rmn) 
Lev  7".  1*  aa"  (cp  Josh  f*)^ 

(I)  Wave  offering  (ncf^an)  cp  176 

Ex  a9"  ««.  35««  38**  «»  Lev  fourteen 
times,  Num  eight  times* 

118  {a)  Old  (was  so  many  years,  ^  Son 
of  five  hundred  years,  rev  • .  •  p) 

cpiee^ 

Gen  5»«  7*  11'®  ia*»»  i6i«  if  «*.  ai»  25^ 
26b  a6S4  37U  ^i4«.  Ex  ^7  30I4  38M  Lev  a7» 

^^  Num   I  and  4  twenty-nine  times, 
8«*.  14"  a6«  *  3aii  33»  Deut  34' 
Cp  Gen  5o«*  Deut  3i«  Josh  14^  "  a4W» 
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(6)  Old  (a  year,  of  the  first  year,  ]a 
na©) 
Ex  12^  ao"  Lev  9'  ia«  i  V<>  33^*  ".  Num 

5IS  14  ..19-M  ieS7  ggS  9  11  19  S7  ggS-M* 

(c)  Old,  a  month,  Lev  27*  Num  3^*^' 
iSifl  a6W* 

120(a)  Out  of  the  camp  (or  city,  bH 

"v^  Txsfnsn  ^pno)  • 

Lev  4«  "  6"  lo*.  14'  ♦<».  **  '^»  i6«7  24**  «« 
Num  5».  i5»*.  19'  31".     Cp  D  Deut  as^®* 

(&)  Without  the  camp   (or  city,  ymo 

nsTTO^) 
Ex  29"  Lev  8"  9"  i3<«  14*  (tent)  17' 

Num  i9»  31"  35»  «'  Josh  (^ 

Cp  J  Gen  19^*  24",  B  £133^  Num  12'*. , 

D  Deut  33«» 

(c)  Without  the  veU  Ex  26»»  a7«>  4o2« 
Lev  24*+ 

121  Over  against  (n33) 

Ex  26»  40"  Num  19*  Josh  15^  18" 
Cp  Ex  i4«.     Ct  dm!?  J  Gen  25"  3o»«* 

Peace  offering,  see  118* 

122  Peoples  (thy,  his  ftc    plural,   in 
sense  of  kinsfolk) 

In  different  formulae  '  be  cut  off  from 
his  peoples '  60  (occasionally  sing),  *  be 
gathered  to  his  peoples  '  76,  *  among  thy 
(his)  peoples '  P^  208 

Cp  Ezek  i&^  (perhaps  Judg  5^*  Hos 
lo^*,  Driver  LOT^  i33)t 

123  Perfect  (or  without  blemish,  con) 
Gen  6*  17*,  Ex  la^ — Num  29*^  ritually 

(forty-three  times).     Ct  JE  Josh   10^' 
*  whole  *  34^*  *  in   sincerity,*  Deut  18*' 

3a 


4* 


124  Perpetual  (alway, continually,  Tton") 

(a)  generally,  Ex  a^^^  a8«».  ^  Lev  6" 
342-*  Num  9i« 

CpDeut  ii^«* 

(b)  Of  the  shewbread,  daily  sacrifice, 
or  incense 

Ex  a5»  a9'«  «  30*  Lev  6"-^  a4»  Num  4'  i« 
a8-a9  (seventeen  times)t 

126  (a)  Plague  (^1:2) 

Ex  la"  3oia  Num  8^9  i6*«.  Josh  aa". 
Ct  Is  8»^t 

{V)  Plague  (noao) 
Num  I4»7  i6**-»o  as".  "  a6i  31" 
Ct  Bi«  Ex  9"  pi* 


126  Poor,  be  waxen  (-ira) 
Lev  352*  36  »»  *"  27»t 


127  (a)  Possession,  to  get  (vb  xn»  Kiph) 
Ct  ^88 

Gen  34W  47"»>  Num  32**  Josh  as?  » 
Ct  Gen  22"* 

(6)  Possession  (rmw).    Ct  »88« 

Gen  I7«  23*  •  «<>  36**  47"  4^*  49^  50^' 
Lev  14**  25"  "  «^.  «'.  »»-^  *'  *•.  27"  ".  •*  '* 
Num  27*  7  326  M  «•  «  35«  •  «■  Deut  32^^ 
Josh  21**  *»  22®  *».     Cp  Josh  a2*» 

128  Pour,  to  (or  cast,  pS"") 

Ex  25W  a6»7  297  36^  37*  "  3B«  "  Lev  a»  • 
812  15  9»  1415  26  aiio  (Hoph)  Num  5" 

Ct  B  Gen  a8",  J  Gen  35**  Josh  7" 
(Hiph)* 

Present,  to,  see  118* 

129  (a)  Priest's  office,  to  minister  in  the 
(pD  Piel) 

Ex  a8'  ».  "  39^  ♦♦  3o»®  31W  35»  39^ 
40"  "  Lev  7"  i6«  Num  3*.    Cp  Deut 


lO 


fi* 


(6)  Priesthood  CronD) 

Ex  a9»  40W  Num  3"  i^^  i8»  ^  25" 
Josh  i87* 

(e)  Minister,  to  (nnv,  often  followed  by 

*  in  a  holy  place '),  of  priests  in  the 

sanctuary,  or  of  Levites  attending 

on  priests 

Ex  a8''»  «  ao»  3o«>  35"  39I ««  "  Num  i» 

36  SI  49  12  14  3§6  i6»  i82.     ct  "109,  *W)« 

130  (a)  Priests,  Aaron's  sons  the 

Lev  I*  •  "  a'  3*  13'  Num  3'  (*  Aaron's 
sons  the    anointed    priests')    10'  Josh 


ai 


19* 


(&)  The  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest 
Lev  i^  Josh  21*  *'* 

(c)  The  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron 
Lev  21^* 

(d)  Aaron's  sons  (without  'priests') 
j^y  qS  «  IS  6^*  '^*  7^^  ''  (8^^  '*  9*  ^'  ^0 

Josh  ai*o« 

(e)  The  Priest,  as  a  designation  for  the 

order,  frequent  in  P^  (ante,  p  387' 
cp  Lev  !*•"  Hex  ii,  and  in  P^  cp  209 

131  Prince  (or  ruler,  «*«?:).  Ct  the 
*  elders '  in  JSD,  and  *  prince '  '"191 
Gen  1720  33«  a5^«  34*  Ex  i6««  34"  35*^ 
Lev  4**  Num  i**  **  a  (twelve  times)  3 
(five  times)  4**  *•  7  (nineteen  times)  10* 
13^  152  I '^2  6  gei4  18  27'  31*'  3a*  34'*  '^'^ 
36I  Josh  9>6<>  >«.  "  i3«  17*  22"  «"  ".     a 

Ex  22-8* 
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132  (a)  Redeem  (bio).    Ct  »96 

Ex  6«  Lev  258^  so  S3  48.  M  ^^is  10  19.  27. 

51  ss 

Gp  generally,  J  Gen  48^*,  Song  of 
Hoses  Ex  15"* 

(b)  Avenger  of  blood  (ptcp  bra,  or  kins- 
man, or  avenger) 
Lev  258*  Num  5*  35"  i*  21  «♦  «»  "  Josh 
ao^  «  ».     Cp  Deut  i9«  "♦ 

183  Befuge,  Cities  of  (or  for,  ^sVpon  no^) 
Num  35«  »-"»«^«  M  Josh  ao^.  ai"  "  ^^ 

52  38  I  chron  6"  «'t.    Ct  Deut  ip*.  • 

134  Remain  over,  to  (or  have  over,  n-n^) 
Ex  16"  M  a6^«.  Lev  a5«7  Num  $*«  ♦s.f 

185  Bemember  my  covenant  (of  Deity) 
Gen  9*».  Ex  a«*  6»  Lev  a6^2  " 
Cp  Ezek  i6«o  Ps  105*  106"  iii«t 
With  other  objects  Gen  8^  ip**  so^** 

Lev  a6".     Ct  ^  Ex  aa^'  Deut  p*''* 

Bight,  see  66<^ 

136  (a)  Bole  (or  have  dominion,  nin) 
Gen  i2«  2«  Lev  a6"  cp  Nam  a4^* 

(5)  Bule  with  rigour 

Lev  as"  *«  "  (rtyour  only  in  Ex  i".)* 

137(a)  Sabbath 

Ex  i6«  2».  29  ao"  31^8-18  352.  i^y  igsi 

IqS  so   23'  11  IB.  32  38   24S   252  4  6  8  g^a  34.  43 

Num  1532  a8»..     Cp  B  Ex  ao«  ^o  |1  Deut 

5I2  14. 

(b)  Sabbath,  to  keep  (nav,  of  sabbath 
rest) 
Gen  a2.  Ex  16''*  31"  Lev  a38=*  a52  a62* 
Cp  J  Ex  3421,  B  Ex  a3i2* 

(e)  (Sabbath  of)  solemn  rest  (pruv) 
Ex  i62»  31^3  352  Lev  16*1  a3»  24  ss  S9 

Saoriflce,  see  118 
Sanctify,  see  86 
Sanctuary,  see  91 

138  Self-same  day,  the  (or  this  very 

day,  nm  mm  xxn) 
Gen  7^3  i^as  26  Ex  la^^  4i  51  j^y  ^^u  «i 

«8-so  Deut  3a«  Josh  5"  io27^  Ezek  a»  a42 
40»t 

Separate,  to,  see  Divide  58 

139  Separation  (or  impurity,  rm) 
Lev  ia«  »  15".  24-26  83  ,8"  ao2i  ^^^^  ^^9 


13  20  21  3i23,    Cp  Ezek  f^.  i8«  aa"  36" 


2ech  13^  Lam  i"  Ezr  9"  a  Chron  39*t, 


140  (a)  Service  (the  work  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting,  the  Dwelling,  &c,  mar) 

Ex  a7*»  3o^«  3521  36*  '  3321  39^2  4o  42 

Num   32^  '^  86  ^4  19  84  26-28  82.  8)  39  48  47  49 
^5  7-9  824.  i84  7  21  81,    Cp  Ex  l"  a29»>  6«  fto 

(6)  Service,  to  do  the  ('y  nM  12^) 

Num  3^.  42s  30  47  76  311  19  22  26  jgO  i8«  21 

2«  Josh  aa27.     Cp  Ex  13'^* 

(c)  Servile  work  (or  work  of  service. 

Lev  as^.  21  28  88.  jjum  aS^'  25.  j^i  1%  85 
cp  Ex  3524  36^  »  w 

141  Set,  to  (i  e  make  to  stand,  n^on) 
Gen  47'  Lev  14"  16^  "  a7«  "  Num  3« 

el6  18  80  313  g-19  22 

Cp  B  Num  ii2*b;  diiferently  J  Ex 
9i» 

142  Sign,  be  for  a  (token).    Cp  27 
Gen  i"  9"  17"  Ex  la"  13^  Num  i6»» 

(i7»0) 

Cp  Ex  i3i«  Deut  a8*«  Is  1920  55"  Ezek 
ao"  *<>t 

143  Sin,  to  (Hcn) 

Not  in  P  until  Lev  42  and  onwards, 
frequent  in  Laws,  but  rare  in  narrative, 
e  g  Num  i622 

In  JB  common,  Gen  ao*  •  39*  40^  4a22 

43*  44"  &<5 
(a)  Piel,  to  purify  (or  offer  for  sin) 
Ex  a9»«  Lev  62«  8^»  9"  14"  "  Num  i9^» 
Ct  B  Gen  3i'«  *bare  the  loss.'     Cp 

Ezek  4320  28.  45W  Ps  5i7  2  Chron  a924t 

(h)  Hithpael,  to  purify  oiMs^from  sin 
Num  8^1  19"  18  «o  31I9.  23.     ct  Job 
4i2fit 

(e)  Sin^  hiSf  which  he  hath  sinned 

Ley  48  28  28   38   56   10   13    i^22,       Cp   Ezck 

33"t 
Sin  ofTering,  see  118^ 

Slay,  see  Kill  100 

144  Sojourner  (or  stranger,  a«rtn) 
Gen  a3*  (cp  Ps  39*2  j  Chron  a9^*)  Ex 

ia«  Lev  aaw  a5«  2s  85  40  45  <7  ^um  35^^ 
Cp  I  Kings  17^  (®  reads  qfTisM)eh)f 

146  (a)  Sojournings,  land  of  {onxo  pH) 
Gen  17*  a8*  36"'  37^  Ex  6*,  *days  of 

Gen  47* 
Cp  Ezek  ao''«  Ps  55"  119"  Job  i8i2t 

(b)  Sojoumeth,  the  stranger  that  (yn 
■»3n)  *  among '  cp  22 
Ex  ia*»  Lev  i6^»  l^(*>  '<>  ".  i82«  19(2'*) 
s*  ao2  (a5«  ")  Num  (9I*  15'*)  15'*.  *•  2» 
19^*^  Josh  ao®* 

Solemn  rest,  see  Sabbath  137® 
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146  (a)  Bool  (or  p«non,  man,  any,  VC3> 
Gen  i2»  17I*  36*  46"  "  «-'  «6-^  Ex  i« 

la*  "  "  i6^*  Lev  a^ — Josh  ao*  •  nearly 
100  times 
Cp  Deut  10"  34''  Gen  14'^ 

(6)  In  the  sense  of  the  dead 
Lev  i9««  ail  01)  aa*  Num  5*  6«  9».  ^^ 

South,  see  East  66** 

147  Spices  (prao)  cp  96*> 
Ex  a5«  ^  »♦  31"  35»  *«>  »•  37*'  39 

40*'  Lev  4^16"  Num  4".    Cp  a  Chron 
a*  i3"t 

148  Sprinkle,  to  (|ni) 

Ex  9«  "  a9i«  *o  Lev  i^  "  3«  •  "  7'  " 
8i»  24  g\%  18  1^6  Num  18"  19"  «o.  Cp  B 
Ex  a4«  «♦ 

149  Sprinkle,  to  (rrcri) 

Ex  a9"  Lev  4«  "  5*  6"  8"  »<>  14'  "  " 
»i  16".  "  Num  87  19*  ".  "♦ 

150  Spy  out  the  land,  to  ("nn  ie  to 
reconnoitre) 

Num  i3«  ".  2**»  «»  **  i4«.  '*  5«  »«  i5'» 
(metaph) 

Ct  Num  10^  Deut  i^'  in  the  sense  to 
'  seek  out '  a  place* 

151  Standard 

Num  i"  a«.  i»  ".  «5  SI  34  iqM  it  29  95  ep 
Cant  a*t 

152  Stone,  to  {pAi  uy\) 
Lev  ao«  ^  34"  >«  2s  Num  14*0  15 


S5. 


Cp  Josh  7*'  Deut  a  I**  (accidental 
substitution,  Briggs  Higher  Criticism^ 
73)*.     Ct  VpD  "216 

163  (a)  Stranger  (-11) 

Ex  39"  3o»  "  Lev  lo^  aa^®  «.  Num  i^i 
3*  10  3»  i6<»  i8*  7  a6«».   Cp  Deut  as^  3a»«» 

(6)  Stranger   that   cometh   nigh,    the 

(aipTT  -wi) 
Num   i"    310    88    i87    (*come    nigh' 
technically  Num  17"  Ezek  40**  45*) t 

154  Stranger  (or  alien,  foreigner,  ^33  p) 
Gen  i7»«  "  Ex  ia«  Lev  aa*^* 

166  (a)  Substance  (or  goods,  «n3i) 
Gen  la*^  i3«*  ^i^^^  36^  46*  Num  i6'2*> 

35' 

Cp  Gen  14".  i«  «i  15"  and  Chron-Ezr 
Daniel  fifteen  timesf 

(6)  Get,  to  (cognate  vb,  «n) 
Gen  ia«  311"  36^  46''t 

166  Suburbs  (tttu'd) 

Lev  as''*  Num  352-5  7  jog^  1.4  gj?.  s  11 

l?-39  4141  ^  ^ 


SI  41-«t 


157(a)  Swarm,  to  (or  oream  brinff  forth 
abundantly,  pD) 
Gen  i«o.  7"  8»7  ^7  Ex  i^  Lev  ii»  4i-tt« 
Cp  Ex  83  Ps  io5»«  Ezek  47»t 

(&)  Swarm,  oreepinir  thinss  (Tnh 
Gen  i"  7»  Lev  5*  n»»  so.  A  »  s 

aa* 
Cp  Deut  i4"t 

158  Sweet  savour  (mrra  rm) 

Ex  a9^* — Num  39^  thirty-eight  times 
Cp  Gen  8"  Ezek  6"  i6i»  ao«  *»t 

Tabernacle,  see  DweUinip  54^ 

159  Taken  up,  to  be  (nV;:)  * 

Ex  4o»«  »7  Num  9*^  11  ss  i^n  /jgM 

27\^ 

160  (a)  Tenth  part  Qn)») 

Ex  a9**  Lev  i4»o  «i  33^'  "  a4»  Num 
15*  •  •  a8'-a9"  (twenty-four  times)t 

(b)  Tenth  (in  various  connexions,  *Tet) 

Gen  8»  Ex  i6»«  Lev  5"  6«»  a7»»  Num 
5I6  ^«  a85 

Cp  Deut  as'.^.    In  Jer  Ezek  Zech  ftc 

(c)  Tenth  day  of  the  month,  on  the 

(«nTfj  iiwpa) 
Ex  la*  Lev   16^  33*^  as*  Num  39^ 
Josh  4!* 
Cp  a  Kings  35^  Jer  5a*  ^*  Ezek  ao^  34^ 

161  (a)  Testimony,  the  (nim) 

Ex  16"  as"  «  a7"  30*  »  40^  Lev  i6» 
Num  17*  ^^ 

(b)  Testimony,  Ark  of  the,  ct  ''19 

Ex  as"  a6M.  3o«  ««  31'  39**  40*  «  « 
Num  4*^  7*^'  Josh  4*'* 

(e)  Testimony,  Dwelling  of  the 
Ex  38"  Num  i»«  w  io»* 

(d)  Testimony,  Tables  of  the 

Ct  Deut  s"  Q***- 


Ex  3ii«^  3a"''  34W* 


10' 


(0)  Testimony,  Tent  of  the 
Num  9"  177.  18".     *  Veil '  Lev  a4» 

Thanksgiving,  see  118*^ 

162  Thou  (you)  and  thy  seed  (your 
seed)  after  thee  (you)  &c,  or  with- 
out *  thou  and ' 
Gen  9»  1 77-10  i«  3^12  ^3*  Ex  a8*5  Num 
as" 

Cp  Deut  18  4^7  lo".     *  With  '  Gen  46* 
Num  18" 


"  Usually  of  the  cloud  on  the  Dwelling.    Ct  J*8  descriptions  of  Yahweh's  descent  "19. 
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163  Thousands  of  Israel 

Num  i'«  lo*  3i»  Josh  aa"  '^  ^\    Cp  J 
Num  io»<»* 

164  (a)  Trespass,  to  oommit  a  (Vro  hs^) 
Lev  5"  6^  a6*o  Num  5«  1*  "  Deut  ^2"^ 

Josh  7>  aa"  «*»  "♦ 

Cp  Ezek  14"  158  1720  18"  ao"  39"  *», 
«lsewhere  Chron-Ezr  Prov  16**'  Dan  9*^+ 

(J))  Trespass  (noun,  im) 

Lev  5"  61  a6*o  Num  5«  »»  ^^  31"  Josh 
•^i  aa^^  '^  ^^  '1 

165  (a)  Tribe  (nso) 

Ex  31^  ^ — Josh  aa^*  i6a  times 
But  cp  ta«  »112  Gen  49««^  Ex  a8«»  39^* 
Num  4"  i8«  3a^8  36*  Jo8h4«»»  13^*  ^  21^^ 

^a»-ll  18  15  21 

(&)  Tribe  of  their  fathers 
Num  i"  «  i3«  a6»»  33"  36*.  .♦ 

166  Uncironmcised  (Vv) 

Gen  17"  Ex  6"  so  la+i  i^y  j^m  a6", 

»>  Josh  5'* 
Cp  Gen  34"  ^ 

167  (a)  Unolean,  to  be  (with  derivatives, 
to  pronounce  unclean,  defile,  &o. 

Gen  34*'  ^  Lev  5' — Num  35**  107 
times 

Cp  Deut  ai2»  a4*  Ezek  (thirty).  In 
JIB  only  Gen  34' 

(h)  ITnclean,  adj  (not) 

Lev  5* — Josh  aa'*  sixty  times 
Cp  Deut  la"  «-«  14^  10  "  15"  361** 

(c)  ITnoleanness  (ni-nar) 

Lev  5^— Num  19"  twenty  times* 

(d)  80   that  he    is   unclean   thereby 

(ra"nMOTD*j) 
Lev  15"  i820  M  19^1  aa8  cp  Ezek  aa» 
44"t 

168  Unwittingly    (or    an    error,  7M2W 
usually  with  a) 

Lev  42  "  87  5I6  18  aau  jjum   j^i*-^^ 

35"  "  Josh  ao'  •.    Cp  Eccles  s^io'^f 

169  (a)  Upward  (or  from  above,  r^frsicho) 
Gen  6i«  7««  Ex  as"  a6^*  36»»  39"  40". 

Num  4«  ««  Josh  3i»*'  ".  This  combina- 
tion elsewhere  only  in  i  Kings  7"  "'^  8^ 
Jer    3i»7    Ezek   i"  ««   ««   jqW   „29  3^8 

9  Chron  4*  5*t 

Ct  SyrjD  Gen  aa»  Ex  ao*  Deut  4'"  5" 
Josh  a^^ 

(h)  Upward,  (twen'. ;  years  old  and 
(n^tDi) 
Ex  30"  38-«  Lev  a-f  Num  i'  i»-**  3-4 
(fourteen  times)  8^*  14^*  26*  *  ««  3a"* 


(c)  Beneath  (rrs^VQ) 
Ex  a62«  376  a827  3620  334  3p20« 

Cp  Deut  a8"  «  Ezek  i"  8^  al  Ct 
Gen  4926  ^ 

170  Urim  and  Thummim 

Ex  a8*<>  Lev  8*  Num  37".     a  Deut 

33*** 

171  Veil  (roic) 

Ex  a6"  »»  83  a7"  30*  35''  3^^  s&"  39** 
40»  21.  M  Lev  4«  "  i6«  "  "  ai"  a4»  Num 
4*i87 

Cp  a  Chron  3^*t 

172  Vow,  to  make  a  special  vow  (vho 
113  Pi  and  Hiph) 

Lev  aa"  a72  Num  6*  15'  *t 

173  Wash  clothes,  to  (en?) 

Lev  11'^  28  40  jo<  34  J. 8.  47  le'^S  10,  IS 
21.  27  i62«  28  1^18  Jj(^j^  Q1  21  ^gl,  10  19  21 
3l24 

Cp  Lev  627  i3»*-6«  w  15"  17" 
ct  J  Gen  49»  ;  cp  B  Ex  19'®  "♦ 

174  (a)  Wash,  to,  with  water  (tyoa  vm) 
Ex  39*  3020  40"  Lev  i»  "  8«  «»  14'. 

15*  .  . .  (twelve  times)  i6*  «*  26  28  i^is  336 
Num  197.  " 
Cp  Deut  as"* 

(b)  Wash,  to  (alone) 
Ex  39"  30" ^»  21  4O30-32  Lev  gU  ^^u 
Cp  J  Gen  i8*  192  34"  43"  si^  jj  j^  ^^ 

DDeutai«* 

176  Wave,  to  {^rr  as  a  ritual  term) 
Ex  392* — Num  82*  twenty-two  times 
a  Ex  ao26  (*  lift  up ')  Deut  332*  37* 

Jo8h8'i*   . 

Wave  offering,  see  118* 

176  With  thee  (him,  thou  and   thy 
seed  kc^ 

Gen  6W  7"'  "  8"  '«  9*  38*  46^  ^  Ex  38* 

"  3921  Lev  82  30  io»  **.  35*1  «  Num  i8>.  ^ 
11  id« 

177  (a)  Work,  to  do  (n^w^  nrr) 

Gen  32.  Ex  I3i«  31**  "  352  =•  "  36i-« 
39«  Lev  ii»2  i62»  33'  28  so.  ^un,  ^s  39? 
Ct  Gen  39"  Ex  3o».  |1  Deut  s*'.  i6«» 

(b)  Work  (or  service,  or  workmanship, 
tohVd) 
Ex  3i»  «  3521  24  81  83  38M  ^oM  Lev  72* 
1348  fil 

ct  J  Gen  33**  *  cattle,'  B  Ex  33«  " 
*  goods'* 


Work  of  labour,  see  Servile  work 
140* 
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178  (a)  Wrath  (in  various  phrases  with 
the  verb  to  b«,  »^!Jp  rrn) 
Kum  i»  i8*  Josh  9««  2a'®  cp  Num  i6*« 
Ct  *  in  wrath '  Deut  29««* 

(6)  Wroth,  to  be  (^s?)  ct  '"asS 
Ex  i6««  Lev  io«  "  Num  i6«  31"  Josh 

Cp  B  Gen  40'  4i^<»,  D  Deut  i»*  q^*,  9'. 
«  (Hiph)» 

170  (a)  I  am  Tahweh  (I,  see  94,  mrr  "Sm) 
cp203 
Ex  6«  •  •  «»  ia«  Num  3"  "  « 
With  your  {Jth$\r)  God  Ex  39**  Lev  ii*^* 

(jb)  Know  that  I  am  Tahweh 

Ex  7«  14*  ",  *  your  God '  Ex  16(6)  '«, 
*  which  sanctify  you*  Ex  31*'  ;  more 
than  sixty  times  in  Ezek.  Cp  J  Ex  7^^ 
8"  io«,  I  Kings  ao2« 

(c)  (Know  that)  I  am  Tahweh  (your 
God)  or  (Who  brought  you  out 
.  . .  Bgypt) 

Ex6Ta9*«Lev  ii« 

Cp  Deut  a9* 

180(a)  Hand  of  Moses,  command  by 

the  C^a  Tvis) 
Ex  35"  Lev  8»«  Num  4"  15"  36"  Josh 
14«  ai«  «* 

(b)  Hand  of  Moses,  according  to  the 
oommandment  of  Tahweh  by  the 

('ra  mrp  *c  S5) 
Num  4»*'  «  92'  10"  Josh  aa»* 

(e)  Hand  of  Moses,  spake  by  the  (lai 

Ex  9=^»  Lev  10"  Num  16*®  a^^^  Josh  ao^ 
Cp  Lev  a6«* 

{d)  Hand  of ...»  by  the 
Ex  3321  Num  4*8  53  7'*  33' 

181  The  days  of . . .  were  (summing  up 
the  lives  of  the  patriai'chs) 

Gen  5*.  *  ^^  ^*  "  *®  *5  "  5^  9^'  ii^*  35^8 
47M* 

182  The  years  of  the  life  of . .  (used  as 
a  formula  of  age  from  Abraiiam  to 
Am  ram) 

Gen  Q3^  qs'  ^'^  47'.  **  Ex  6^«  i«  «<>♦ 

183  (a)  Month  and  day  (mode  of  dating 
by  the  number  of)  cp  the  tenth  day, 
1600 

Gen  7"  8*.  ".  Ex  ia«  '  «  "  16^  19^  40'  " 
Lev  16"  as*.  «<  «?  ss  34  S9  4i  3^9  Nu^,  ji  n 
^i  s  6  11  iqU  aoi  a8i«.  a9i  ^  li  33S  S8  jy^,^^ 
i'*  Josh  4i»  510* 


(b)  Dates  from  the  Exodns  (nnaV) 

Ex  16I 19I  Num  ii  9I  33«  i  Kings  dH" 

184  One  • . .  another  (ttim  • .  .  to) 

Gen  ^  13"*  Ex  35««  a6»  37*  Lev  7" 
351*  ««  a6»7 ;  ct  "188,  cp  "Ua 

186(a)  Spake  •  .  •  saying,    and   Ood 
(Tahweh,    Abraham    &e)    sipake 
unto    (occasionally,    with)    Koah 
(Moaea  Ac)  saying  (yov^  .  . .  nrn) 
Gen  8"  17*  33*  »  "  34*  ««»  Ez6^<>~Nam 
35*  Deut  3a**  Jo«h  ao*.  ai*  aa"  107  iimea 
Cp  JB  Gen  a7«  39"  "  4a"  50*  Nam 
a4»  Josh  9««  17",  D  Deut  i«  a"  13'  ac^ 
37* 

(&)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
(Pharaoh  &c)  saying  (iqh^  . . .  ii> 
or  with  slightly  vaiying  order,  *m 
•  • .  *uin»  "nsH^  occasionally  omitted) 
Ex  6^^  **— -Josh  ao^  twenty-four  times 

(c)  Speak  and  say  (moin  lai) 

Lev  I*  15*  17*  18*  19*  (ai^  'm  ton)  aa** 

(d)  Said   (spake)  .  .  .   saying   (yam 
10H'?  . . .) 

Gen  9*  34*  47"  Ex  7'  la^  si^*  35*  36* 
Num  7*  14'  15*'  17"  ao*  **  a6*  37*  si** 
3a*  **  Josh  4'*  aa'* 

JBS  Gen  ai"  a^^^  31"  39"  4a"  "  43* 
Ex  5I0  15I  3a"  Num  i4»  Josh  i»  3«  4*  7* 
9"  17",  D  Deut  i»  a«  9*  w  Josh  i»  4« 
aa^ 

(e)  Speak  with  (nH  -mi) 

Gen  i7»  «*  «'  a3'»  34*  «  35^'  i'  Ex  a5« 
31"  34W  s«^»  Num  3*  7«»  Josh  aa^«  « 

Cp  J  Josh  17^*,  E  Gen  35'*  41*  4a"  '• 
45^*,  Deut  5"» 

Ct  speak  with  (u9  'Mi)  TE  Gen  31'*  *• 
Ex  i9»  ao»»»»'33»Num  11"  aa^'Josh  a4«7, 
D  Deut  5*  9^",  never  in  P 

186  The  border  shall  turn  (or  tamed 

3D3) 

Num  34*.  Josh  15'  i»  i6P  18"  19^*  cp 
Jer  3i»»t 

187  The  goings  out  shall  be  (or  were) 
Num  34*.  «.  "  Josh  IS*  '  "  i6»  i7»  '"^ 

18I2  14  W  igU  22  29  SS,      (jp  J  Josh  l6«» 

188(a)  These  are  the ...  (in  titles,  sum- 
maries ko)  burden  Num  4^' :  cities  Josh 
ao*  :  commandments  Lev  a7^  :  command' 
ments  and  judgements  Num  36^'  (cp  Ex  ai^ 
Deut  4**  la^  a9^)  :  days  Gen  q^  cp  17^  : 
dukes  Gen  36»«^w.«i  «».  "  :  /anit7tes  cp  66 
Gen  lo'"  Ex  6^*. "  =*  Num  3«<>  a6^. .  (twelve 
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times)  :  garments  Ex  98^  :  generations  Gen 
a^*  op  77  :  heads  of  their  fathers*  houses  Ex 
6^*  **cp84:  inheritances  Joahis^^  14^  19*1 : 
journeys  Num  lo**  33^  :  kings  Gen  36*^ 
(op  Josh  la^ '')  :  names  Gen  25"  i«  3610  40 
46*  Ex  i»  6"  Num  i»  3«.  "  13*  i«  a?! 
34"  ^*  Josh  17'  :  tft«  jmnces  qf  ths  tribes 
Nam  7>  :  set  feasts  Lev  as*  *' :  sons  of  Gen 
10***  (cp  *)  '^  as**  35^*  36*  **"**  ^^^^  *'"^' 
46"  "  ^  "  Num  3"  a63»-»7  «i  Josh  i7«  : 
statutes  (and  judgements  and  lates)  Lev  a6** 
Num  30^  :  the  sum  of^n  38^* :  ujaters  Num 
37** :  vMm/s  Ex  35*  Deut  i'  (cp  Ex  i9*) : 
years  Gen  35*^  cp  182  :  these  are  they  that 
u?ere  (are)  called  Num  i**  ;  numbered  Num 

l44   j^t  ^S7   41  46   a6Bl  "    6S  .    ^^^   ff^^^   ^^^^ 

tc0re  numbered  Num  7'  :  (Ao^  spake  Ex  6^  : 
unclean  Lev  11'^ :  they  whom  Yahweh  com- 
manded Num  34^* 

(b)  This  is  (was,  shall  be)  the  ...  in 
similar  formulae  anointing  portion  Lev  7^: 
book  (Jen  5* :  border  Num  34*.  •  Josh  15*  '* 
18**:  &um<  q/fmn^  Num  a8^* :  cAor^Num 
4'*  :  my  eovenarU  Gen  17*^ :  dedicatum-gift 
Num  7^  ^^  :  Esau  Gen  36*^ :  how  thou  shalt 
&c  Gen  e^*:  inheritance  Josh  13"  "  i5«o 
i68  i8«o  «  I9«  "  «  "  »•  " ;  tond  Num 
34«  w. :  tow  Lev  6»  "  »  7*  "  »'  n*«  la' 
13W  i4«  »2  M  87  igss  Num  5'»  6"  *i  19"  : 
Jiving  things  ^  Lev  zi' :  qfering  Ex  35' 
Lev  6***  Num  7"-*'  (twelve  times)  :  offer- 
ing made  byfbre  Num  a8^  :  ordinance  Ex  la*' 
cp  Lev  16**  17'' :  guarter  Josh  i8"  :  service 
Num  4*  M  »  »5  :  staltute  qfthe  taw  Num  19' 
31^* :  suburbs  Num  35^ :  that  which  ao 
Num  8^  18"  :  thing  which  thou  shaU  do 
Ex  39*  cp  '^ :  thing  which  Yahweh  hath 
commanded  Ex  i6*«  '*  ^^4  j^y  q5  ^«  1^2 

Num  30'  36^  :  token  Gen  9**  ^"^ :  unclean 
Lev  !!*•  :  his  undeanness  Lev  15'  :  uwrk  of 
the  candlestick  Num  8*. 

Cp  B  Deut  S3\  D  Deut  4**  6*  14*  " 
15*  18'  19*  Josh  5*  13' 

(c)  This  is  (these  are) . . .  who  (which) 
.  .  .  ':i  Hin  Gen  36^*  Ex  6".  ia«  16"  » 
Lev  lo*  Num  a6® 

(d)  Note  the  peculiar  Hebrew  phrase 
on  ttVm  Gen  35"  Lev  33*  Num  3".  «  ss 
I  C^on  i'*  8*  13**  (also,  diiferently, 
I   Sam  4')+,   cp   Driver   Hebrew   Tenses 

§  30I  3 

189  (a)  [Thus  did  Noah  (Moses)  &c . . .] 
so  did  he 
Gen  6«  Ex  7«  i32«  »<>  (35')  (37*)  39s'  " 
40"  Lev  4«o  Num  i**  s^  5*  6«*  8«o  ««  9' 
17"  36^<> 

(&)  And  (Moses)  did  (so)  as  Yahweh 
commanded  ^^w 
Ex  7i<>  »o  Lev  8*  i6'*»»  34^'  Num  30" 
3^22  gisi  J)e^t  24*  cp  Josh  14* 


(c)  As  Tahweh  commanded  Mosea 

Ex  (id'^)  39^  6  7  81  26  &•  31  .q19  21  SS  IS  27 

>»  '«  Lev  8»  "  "  »i  *•  9^0  Num  i"  3»  3*1 

83    (gP)    1536  3^4    a^ll   3i7   41   47  36IO.      Cp 

Josh  ii«o 

Cp  similar  formulae,  <  (according  to) 
all  that  Yahweh  commanded  (him) ' 
Ex  35^*^  36^  &c,  <  as  Yahweh  commanded 
him '  Num  3*'  &o 

100(a)  When  (if)  any  one  shall  sin, 

vow  ftc  (O  VD3) 
Lev  3I   4»  2T  5I  (2)  4  16  17  52  .^21  (27   j^lS 

33«)  Num  15"* 

(b)  When  any  man  (o  dih) 
Lev  i'  13'  Num  19^** 

(c)  When  any  man  (rs  w) 

Lev  13W  M  *o  15M  i»  i9«o  30"  33"  >i 
34"  "  35»  »  372  "  Num  5«  6»  37*  30«* 

(<i)  When  any  man  (^  ttm  w) 

Lev  15*  34"  Num  5"  o^*^;  cp  «r»  c« 
1TH  .  .  .  Lev  i7»  ■  10  "  3o«  »  33"  ;  other- 
wise VTM  VTM  Ex36^  Lev  z8*  19^  33^  Num  1* 

^19  49« 

Cp  Ezek  14*  f 

101  When  ye  be  oome  to  the  land  (o 
'wan) 
Ex  13"  Lev  14'*  19*'  33"  35'  Num 
15*  (i*)*  cp  Num  33'^^  342 


102  Abomination 

Lev  18"  *».  «•.  30^8  cp  »0  :  Ezek  (forty- 
three  times) 

103  Bear  iniquity  (or  sin)  cp  28 

Lev  171*  i9»  30"  i*.  33»  "  34"  Ezek  14^0 

44"  '^ 

104  Blemish  (00) 

Lev  3i"-»  33«o,  M  24^».  Num  19'  Deut 

106  Blood  shall  be  upon  him,  his  (voi 

Lev  3o»  11-"  "  "  cp  Ezek  i8"  33*.t 

106  Bread  of  Gk>d 

Ley  ai«  8  17  21.  aa25  ^p  Lev  3"  "  Num 

38»  cp  «*  Ezek  44''t 

107  (a)  Out  off;  I  will  (Hiph  nnsn)  cp  60 
Lev  17^^  30*  ^ 

(b)  Out  off,  be  (Niph  nros) 
Le¥  17*  »  "  i8«»  30". 

108  Dead  (oD3  -  soul,  person  kc)  cp  146 
Lev  19**  31*  33*  Num  5'  cp  9*.  *®,  with 

no  Lev  31**  Num  6^* 
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190  Do  .  .  .  and  keep  (observe^;  .  .  . 
fkeep  . .  .  and  do  . .  .  observe)   ct 

Lev  i8*.  2«  19"  ao*  »«  aa»^  25"  a6» 
Cp  'statutes  and  judgements'  ^^04, 
k»8p  my  staJtuUB  Lev  i8*  '•  19^'  '^ 

200  (a)  Fear  thy  Qod,  thou  shalt  (mm 
"^ri^KQ  elsewhere  in  D  with  ace,  or 
^no  Ex  9'*) 

Lev  19  "  "  35"  "  *»♦ 

(&)    Fear   (reverenoe)    my    sanotoary 

("ttriTI '©TptD) 

Lev  i9»o  a6«t 

201  Heart  (uS  for  3b)  cp  ^68 
Lev  19"  a6»«  «  Num  15" 

202  (a)  Holy,  be  (of  Israel,  oiip  rvTi) 
Lev  II**.  19'  ao'  "  ai«  Num  i5*^t  cP 

Lev  ai**  Num  6*^ 

(b)  Saaotify  yourselves  (vqpnrt)  cp  86* 
Lev  II**.  ao' 
Cp  J  Ex  i9««  Num  11"  Josh  3*  7"* 

20s  (a)  I  am  Tahweh  (mrr  ^h)  cp  170 

Lev  i8^  ^^  19^^  ^*  ^*  ^"^  '^  '^  '^  ^"^  ai^' 
aa2.  8  8<',  38  a6«  *« 

(b)  I  am  Tahweh  your  (their)  Qod, 

d3tiSh  mrr  ^h  (occasionally  followed 

by  vohich  brought  you  out  qf  the  land  qf 

Egypt) 

Lev  i8«  *  '0  19'.  ^^  3.5  SI  84  86  ao''  C*) 

aa"**.  2322  ♦»  24^2  as*'  »«  "»>  a6*  "  **  Num 

lOlO  i54Ub 

CpEx29*«Levii**** 

(c)  I   Tahweh   (your   God)  am  holy 

(oavibw  mn» ':»  wip) 
Lev  19*  ao^  ai** 

{d)  I    (am)    Tahweh   which   sanctify 
(hallow)  you  (oawipo  mrr  '3w) 
Lev  ao*  ai^  "  ^  aa*  "  '^  e^  ^jis 
Cp  Ezek  ao^«  ^^'^ 

204  Kin  (nMv?)  cp  101 

Lev  18^*.  "  ao^'  ai*,  vmi  "WO?  Lev  18^ 

206  Lie  with,  to  (Qal  and  Hiph  ran 

rnnn) 
Lev  18^  i9>»  aoi«t 

206  Neighbour  (n^o;) 

Lev  i82«  19"  "  "  2^19  a^iub  15  17  cp 

Lev  6^*»  Zech  i3"f 

207  Old  (I«r) 

Lev  a5"»t>  a6l<^^     »n:  a6^<>  cp   13" 
Deut  4«^* 


208  Peoples,  amonir  (from)  thy  (his), 
cpl22 
Lev  17*  19*  *•  ai*  *  K  as** 

200  Priest,  the  (a),  as  a  designation  for 
the  order,  in  contrast  to  '  the  Sons 
of  Aaron  *  130 
Lev  178.  19*"^  ai»  aa»o-i4  3310.  20^    Cp 

ISO* 

210  Profane,  to  (^m)  (a)  the  name  of 
thy  Qod 

Lev  18"  i9i«  ai«* 

(b)  my  holy  name 

Lev  ao'  aa*  '•♦ 

With  •*  cp  Am  a^  Exek  a6»  "  «  5» 
36«o-M  3^7 

(c)  The  holy  thing,  sanotoary 
Lev  19*  ai'*  *'  aa"  cp  Num  18^ 

Cp  Ezek  7«*  aa««  a3«»'  a4»  as'  a8"  44^* 

id)  Other  objects 
Lev  19"  ai» »«  aa»  (cp  ai*  •)  Ex  31" 
Ct  Gen  49*  Ex  ao*»  l>eut  ao«  a8«  Pi* 

211  Sabbaths,  my  &c 

Lev  i9»  »o  a3»«  a6«  »*.  *»  Ex  31" 

Cp  Isa  56*  Ezek  ao«.  "  *>.  «*  aa«  «  33" 

44'*t 

Baorifloe,  to  (mi)  cp  '"202 

212  Set  the  faoe  against,  to  (of  Yahweh, 

Lev  17"  ao'  «  (cp  *  cto)  a6^^ 

Cp  Ezek  14*  15*^,  with  ct:  Jer  ai^<*  44^H 

213  Statutes  and  judgements  (or  judge- 
ments and  statutes)  cp  ^104 

Lev  18*.  ««  i9'»7  ao"  as"  a6»»  *»  cp  *« 
Cp  Ezek  5«.  1 1"  20  ao"  "  "  "• «  2*.  37** 
Ct  Jer  1^8  4"  (la^  39*  sa') 

214  Turn,  to  (idols  &c,  have  respeot  to, 
n3D) 

Lev  19*  '^  ao*  a6' 

Cp  Deut  31"  *>  9"  Num  16"  Ezek  36* 

216  ITnoover  the  nakedness,  to  irchi) 
nnr) 
Lev  i8»-i»  ao^i-M,  cp  Ex  ao««  Ezek  i6«. 

agio  23^0  18  29^ 

ct  Deut  aa=»  a7«o  Hos  a^ 

216  Vomit,  to  (of  the  land  vomiting  its 
inhabitants) 

Lev  i82*  ^*»*»  ao"t 

217  Walk  in  the  statutes  of;  to  ('^Vi 
n^a)  ct  »U6* 

Lev  18^  ao»  a6» 
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Cp  Jer  44W  M  Ezek  5'  11"  «»  i8«  ^^  ao" 
li  18  81  33I6  36«7  I  Kings  3»  6"  8«i  a  Kings 

218  What  man  soever  (with  negative, 
nonet  «w  xrvi)  cp  190* 
I^v  i-js  8  10  13  186  ao»  »  aa*  "  34" 


210  Whoringy  to  go  a  (nai  after  other 
gods  &c) 
Lev  17^  cp  19^®  ao^  Nam  15'* 
Cp  J  Ex  34>%  B*  Deut  ai^** 

220  Wickedness  (riQi) 

Lev  18"  i9«»  ao^**  Hos  6»  Ezek  (four- 
teen times)  &c 
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APPENDIX   B 

[Bt  Geobge  Habfobd,  M.A.] 

LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Introductory  Note 

The  Hexateuch  presents  itself  as  a  continuous  work,  but  has 
been  found  on  investigation  to  be  highly  composite.  A  large  part 
of  its  contents  is  concerned  with  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of 
Israel;  and  this  legislative  material  on  the  one  hand  furnishes 
assistance  in  the  general  task  of  analyzing  the  whole,  and  on  the 
other  contributes  a  number  of  problems  peculiar  to  itsell  This 
Appendix  is  intended  both  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  con- 
clusions already  reached  in  the  General  Introduction,  and  to 
throw  fresh  light  on  the  internal  relations  of  the  Laws  in  the 
Hexateuchal  Codes. 

The  argumentative  process,  by  which  such  an  analysis  of  the 
mass  of  legislation  has  been  effected  as  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  construction  of  the  following  Tables,  may  be  made  clear  in 
a  series  of  propositions. 

(i)  The  laws  and  narratives  differ  widely  in  their  representa- 
tions of  important  national  institutions,  especially  those  connected 
with  worship  ^ 

(2)  Several  collections  or  large  groups  of  laws  can  be  identified, 
by  their  peculiarities  of  style  or  expression,  or  by  references  to 
them  in  the  context,  as  forming  distinct  codes  \ 

(3)  The  differences  of  representation  just  mentioned  (i)  are  not 
found  to  be  internal  to  the  several  codes,  but  mark  ofif  one  or 
more  from  the  others  as  wholes  ^ 

(4)  The  codes  are  further  distinguished  by  the  proportion  in 
which  they  deal  with  the  various  departments  of  the  national  life'. 

^  See  references  under  ^14a. 

''  See  ^14def,  and  cp  the  legal  terms  in  the  Word-lists. 

^  That  is  to  say,  the  codes  are  first  separated  on  grounds  of/brm,  and  then 
their  contenis  are  found  to  be  marked  by  the  differences  mentioned.  The 
statement  needs  some  qualification  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  P*  firom  F^ 
and  P%  for  the  substantial  differences  discovered  in  passages  distinguished 
by  their  form  are  used  in  some  other  places  to  effect  Uie  analysis  where  the 
formal  grounds  are  inadequate  for  a  conclusion. 

**  See  *iea"  below. 
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(5)  The  codes  were  in  almost  every  case  parts  of  larger  docu- 
ments before  being  incorporated  into  the  growing  Hezateuch, 
and  were  ahready  more  or  less  modified  from  their  original  form. 

(6)  For  such  a  series  of  comparative  sunmiaries  as  is  contained 
in  ^1-12  it  is  both  safe  and  sufficient  to  follow  the  lines  implied 
by  the  symbols  J  B  D  P*»  P*  P»  P"  \ 

(7)  In  treating  the  codes  separately,  as  in  ^18,  there  is  sufficient 
internal  evidence  available  to  support  much  additional  dis- 
crimination \ 

The  object  of  the  Tables  may  be  further  explained  by  an 
illustration.  A  geologist  studying  a  country  will  not  only  need 
a  good  map  to  indicate  the  geographical  features,  but  will  require 
that  map  to  be  coloured  to  show  the  stratification.  And  con- 
versely a  geological  map  may  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  the 
geography  even  if  the  geological  details  are  not  all  correct. 
Similarly,  the  critical  student  of  so  highly  composite  a  work  as 
the  Hexateuch  not  only  needs  some  brief  conspectus  or  map  of 
the  whole  as  his  guide,  but  requires  that  this  shall  show  the 
literary  stratification.  And  conversely  such  an  analytical  abstract 
or  table  of  contents  will  be  of  service  to  the  general  student  even 
where  all  the  analytical  details  are  not  equally  accurate.  The 
Analysis  and  Synopsis  in  Appendix  G  may  be  compared  to  a  small 
scale  map  of  the  stratification  of  the  whole  country;  the  Con- 
spectus in  ^13  is  like  a  series  of  large  scale  maps  of  particular 
districts ;  and  the  first  eleven  Tables  serve  as  cross-sections  showing 
the  relative  thickness  and  elevation  of  the  several  strata  along 
different  lines. 

The  arrangement  of  material  follows  as  closely  as  may  be  the 
scheme  of  the  text  pages,  and  will  be  readily  understood. 
Occasionally  a  supplemented  passage  like  Lev  16  or  25  occurs 
under  the  head  of  P*  as  well  as  P'  or  P^  and  sometimes  an 
assignment  of  a  passage  in  the  Tables  follows  the  footnote  rather 
than  the  text,  as  where  a  basis  of  P'  is  recognized  in  a  law 
printed  in  the  text  as  P*. 

Tables  1  to  11  are  the  result  of  repeated  gleanings,  and  are 
meant  to  be  so  far  exhaustive  that  no  ordinance  or  important 

^  It  may  be  conyenient  to  give  here  the  references  to  the  pages  of  the 
General  Introduction  which  treat  specially  of  the  codes  : — J  pp  i8a  198  aoB, 
Jl  pp  ao6-9i5,  D  pp  iai-131  153-171,  P*»  pp  969-284,  P*  pp  984-988,  P« 
pp  937-964,  P»  pp  989-998. 

^  The  evidence  for  this  is  usually  given  in  the  notes  to  the  Text  in  Hex  ii, 
but  occasionally  in  minor  points  a  further  division  is  made  in  the  Table  on 
grounds  easily  perceptible. 
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narrative  allusion  has  been  omitted.  Many  ordinances^  coyering 
more  than  one  subject,  are  referred  to  in  different  connexions. 
But  it  has  not  been  possible  to  exhaust  the  minor  allusions.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  uniformity  of  scale  in  the 
various  Tables,  and  a  large  licence  of  expanded  treatment  has 
been  freely  taken  wherever  the  analytical  problems  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  student  seemed  to  demand  it. 
An  Explanatory  Note  on  p  468  deals  with  ^12-16. 
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LAWS    AND    INSTITUTIONS 

"  refers  to  the  note  adloc^in.  Hex  ii 

1.  The  Family 

a.  Beverenoe  for  parents*  cp  b 

E  a  Ex  9o^'"    h  aa^ — Honour  '  parents,  ^judges  and  rulers. 
D  c  5^* — Honour  parents. 
P*»  d  Lev  I9^'"*»    0  •■ — **  Fear  parents,  •  honour  the  aged. 

b.    Undutiftilness 

B  a  Ex  ai^^    h  ^^ — Death  for  '  smiting,  ^  cursing  parents. 

D  c  ai^*"^     d  Q^^^ — *  Stoning  for  rebellious  son  ;  'curse  on  irreverence 

to  parents. 

F^  e  Ley  ao* — Death  for  cursing  parents. 

o.  Teaching  of  children 

Da6«-9  6»-««  cn*»-"  dai*»-«i  «Exi3«  /".»— Duty  of  teaching  to 
children  *^  <  the  statutes  &o,'  and  about '  mazsoth  and  /consecration  of 
firstborn ;  '  teaching  before  punitive  justice. 

d.   Primogeniture 
D  a  ai^*^*^    h  as* — «  Double  portion  for  firstborn ;  *  Levirate  law. 

e.   BestrictionB  on  marriage 

J  a  Gen  19*®*  •    h  Num  a5^^  — '  Incest  of  Lot's  daughters  not  reprobated  ; 

^judgement  for  unions  with  Moabitish  women  (cp  Gen  34^). 

B  c  Gen  ao^'     d  Num  la^. . — ^  Marriage  with  a  half-sister,  and  '  with 

a  Cushite,  not  reprobated. 

D  e  7*  /QaP^  g  a^^  h  ** — Marriage  /with  father's  wife,  or  •  with  a  Canaan- 

ite,  forbidden  ;  'with  father's  wife,  or  *  with  half-sister  or  mother-in-law, 

cursed. 

P»» » Lev  i8»-"  j  ao».  *  "  Z "  m  !»-«  n  ai^  ".— <  Marriage  of  near  kin  for- 
bidden  under  seventeen  heads ;  <^^*^  ten  of  these  repeated,  but  in  different 
order  with  penalties  attached  and  interspersed  with  other  matter ;  *  priests 
only  to  many  women  of  good  character,  the  high  priest  only  a  virgin. 
P«  0  Gen  a8^"*  p  Num  q$^* — ®  Jacob  forbidden  to  marry  a  Canaanite ;  ''plague 
for  unions  with  Midianitish  women. 

f •  laevtrate  law 

J  a  Gen  38^*^^ — The  custom  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Judah  and  his 

family. 

D  b  as^^^— The  law  laid  down  that  a  childless  widow  shall  be  taken  to 

wife  by  her  husband's  brother,  with  provision  for  his  reftisal. 


le  Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  argument  from  silence,  it  seems  natural 
to  see  in  the  increasing  stringency  of  D  and  still  more  of  P*^  an  evidence  of  a  pro- 
gressive strengthening  of  old  custom  into  detailed  law.  No  doubt  the  prohibitions 
in  P*^  had  been  frequently  issued  as  oral  toroth  before  being  codified,  but  ttie  ciystalli- 
zatiou  in  the  code  is  the  significant  feust. 
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g.   Female  captives 
D  a  91^^^^ — Rights  of  female  captive,  as  wife  or  concubine. 
P»  h  Num  31""" — ^Virgins  to  be  kept  alive  if  taken  in  war. 

h.   Divoroe 

J  a  Oen  a^*"^ — ^The  ideal  of  marriage  life-long  monogamy. 

I!  6  Ex  ai'"^*— A  slave  wife,  when  divorced,  is  free. 

D  c  34^"^ — Divorce  unrestricted,  effected  by  mere  written  notice  from 

husband :  irrevocable  if  another  union  has  intervened. 

i.    Adultery 

J  a  Gen  ia^*~^'    h  a6'~i^   c  39'^'"^* — Condemned  in  the  stories  of  <"  Abram 

and  Pharaoh,  ^  Isaac  and  Abimelech,  ^  Joseph  and  Potiphar. 

B  d  Gen  ao*~^'     e  Ex  ^^^— Condemned  •  directly,  *  by  the  story  of 

Abraham  and  Abimelech. 

I>  /s"    9  aa**"*^—/ condemned,  '  punishable  by  death  of  both,  even  if 

she  be  only  betrothed,  unless  in  that  case  she  be  overcome  by  force, 

cp  Jd  k. 

P*^  h  Lev  18^  t  ao^^ — ^  Condemned  as  defilement,  <  punishable  by  death  of  both. 
P*^*Num  511-81* — A  composite  law  dealing  with  cases  of  marital  jealousy,  one 
element  providing  a  genuine  ordeal. 

J.    Seduction 

J  a  Gen  34'*  • ' — Seduction  of  Dinah  a  casus  UiQi. 

B  6Ex  aa*^— Seducer  to  pay  dowry,  and  to  marry  the  girl  unless  the 

father  refuse. 

D  c  aa^. — Seducer  must  pay  50  shekels,  and  marry  the  girl  without  right 

of  divorce. 

F^  d  Lev  19^ — Seducer  of  betrothed  slave-girl  punishable,  but  not  with 

death,  cp  ig. 

F*  e  Lev  19^' — A  guilt  offering  prescribed  in  the  last  case. 

k.    Slander 

D  aai'"^^ — A  man  slandering  his  newly-married  wife  fined  100  shekels, 
but  she,  if  guilty  before  marriage,  to  be  stoned. 

1.    Unnatural  lusts 

J  a  Gen  19'-  • — Conduct  of  the  Sodomites  reprobated. 
B  &  Ex  aa^* — Death  for  lying  with  a  beast. 
D  c  37^— Curse  on  lying  with  a  beast,  cp  mb. 

P^  d  Lev  18^*  e  **.  /aoi'  g  i'.  h  !• — Condemnation  of  <*  lying  with  a  separated 
woman,  V with  mankind,  or  ^'  with  a  beast,  ^f^  under  pain  of  death. 

m.    Prostitution 

J  a  Gen  38^^^^ — An  accepted  institution,  but  disgraceful  if  imitated  by 

private  persons. 

D  b  a3^^> — Harlots  and  sodomites  forbidden,  and  their  wages  abominable 

as  gifts  to  God. 
F^  c  Lev  19^*   d  a  I® — *  Harlotry  condemned,  <*  in  a  priest's  daughter  on  pain 
of  death. 


Ih  The  existence  of  a  custom  of  divorce  is  implied  by  Xj&,  but  in  D  custom  has 
already  hardened  into  law. 

i  The  following  steps  can  be  traced,  '■  bare  prohibition,  ^  provision  for  variety 
of  cases,  ^^  reference  to  the  principle  of  holiness,  and  **'  extension  to  jealousy* and 
introduction  of  the  sacrificial  element. 

J  ■  The  first  ordinance  is  ^  modified  and  farther  defined,  ^^  enlarged  by  treatment 
of  a  special  case,  and  ^*  related  to  the  sacrificial  system. 

k  Cp  the  very  difierent  treatment  of  a  similar  case  in  ^'  ij, 

1  The  fullness  of  prohibition  in  pi*  soggests  a  time  of  national  decadence  when  old 
moral  sanctions  have  broken  down. 


PERSONS  AND  ANIMALS  [*2o 

n.   Indecent  assault 
D  25^^ — Punishable  by  loss  of  hand. 

o.   Dress  of  the  sexes 

D  2a' — Interchange  an  abomination. 


2.   Persons  and  Animals 

a.   Strangers  (Dn^),  cp  ^4hgln 

E  a  Ex  9o^<^  h  aa*^"^*"— Strangers  may  claim  '  sabbath  rest,  ^  fireedom 
from  oppression  cp  ^4ha. 

Dcs^*  di"  6io".  /14"  jF«»  A94I*  ta8*».  i  99**-"— Strangers 
(d^'u)  may  claim  ^  sabbath  rest,  ^justice,  '  love,  '  benevolence ;  J  may 
share  in  the  covenant ;  *  one  day  may  get  the  upper  hand ;  foreigners 
8fc  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  year  of  release,  and  8k&  of  the 
prohibition  of  usury. 

P»>  k  Lev  i7»-"    I  i8«*.    m  19".    n  ao«    0  aa"    p  »*.    g  a3«»»    r  a4M    9  as* » 

t  *^ — Strangers  may  claim  **  equal  justice,  ^  benevolence,  and  **  love ;  Wnoprt 

equal  religious  rights  and  obligations  belong  to  them  ;  'they  must  yield  up 

Hebrew  slave  on  redemption. 

P*  u  Num  15'*. — Strangers  may  claim  equal  justice. 

P'  V  Ex  la^* — A  mere  sojourner  {ioshdb)  is  not  to  eat  of  the  Passover,  but  the 

circumcised  stranger  (ger)  may.    Cp  ''6m0. 

P»tt;Num9^*    jc  i5^*~"    ^35" — ^The  •* Passover  and  "other  sacrificial  laws 

apply  equally  to  strangers  ;  also  *  provision  of  asylum. 

b.   Charity  and  benevolenoe 

B  Cp  *3f6. 

D  a  15'^''^ — (Generosity  and  benevolence  enjoined.    Cp  ''2a£eg  Side  lb. 

T^  b  Lev  19^^' — Hatred  and  wrongs  prohibited  and  love  enjoined.    Cp  ^2a9s 
Siedkc. 

o.   Hired  servants,  cp  4g 

D  a  a^^^ — Must  be  promptly  paid,  and  not  oppressed. 

pb  b  Lev  19^'**    c  a5*    d  aa^^ — ^  Must  be  promptly  paid,  and  ^  should  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  sabbath  year,  but  ^  may  not  eat  holy  food. 
P(  e  Ex  la^ — May  not  eat  of  the  Passover. 


lo  It  is  worth  noticing,  as  bearing  on  the  individuality  And  unity  of  principle 
ascribed  to  D,  that  under  every  one  of  the  above  subdivisions  relating  to  the 
Family  and  cognate  subjects  D  has  material  to  be  recorded,  and  in  five  of  them 
is  alone. 

2a  Strangers  or  settlers  (gerim)  are  first  ■  dependent  persons,  to  be  treated  with 
mercy,  kindness,  and  justice,  and  lastly  '  a  large  and  important  section  of  the 
oommnnity  who  by  submission  to  the  law  may,  as  proselytes,  become  all  but  equal 
members  of  the  Jewish  Church.  At  ^  an  intervening  stage,  while  the  emphasis  is 
increased  on  mercy  and  kindness,  the  stranger  is  already  admitted  to  instruction 
along  with  Hebrews  Deut  31^*.  Cp  Addis  Hex  ii  343 ;  Briggs  Hex  85* ;  Kuenen  Hib 
Led  i8a.  Foreigners  who  do  not  settle  down  as  oitisens  are,  ii  uHll  be  observed, 
less  favourably  dealt  with.  Cp  ^eoabe^  ^47  '  foreigner*  (n33),  <>106  *  stranger . . . ,' 
n.44  *  sojourner*  (nvhn),  '168  *  stranger*  (y)  i  e  non-Aaronite,  '154  'stranger  *  or 

*  alien,*  'foreigner*  (-03  p). 

b  The  growth  of  the  spirit  of  charity  may  be  traced  in  the  legislation  firom  '  its 
earliest  shoots,  to  ^  its  vigorous  development,  and  ^^  its  ripe  fruit,  in  the  demand 

*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*    Many  of  the  headings  in  various  ways 
afford  illustration  of  this,  cp  ''2aodfgk,  Sfhik,  4ghJ. 

cde  The  hired  servant,  joined  to  the  religious  community  only  by  the  *cash 
nexus,*  has  the  privileges  neither  of  the  stranger  or  settler  mow  nor  of  the  slave  din. 
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LAJVS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
d.   Slaves 


J  a  Gen  37*^  bJoah  9**-«7—«  Servitude  of  Hebrews  illustrated  by  the 
sale  of  Joseph,  and  ^  of  aliens  by  enslavement  of  the  Gibeonites. 
B  c  Ex  ai«-"  d*<*.  e  «•.  /""^— c  A  Hebrew  male  slave  to  be  set  tree  in 
the  seventh  year  of  servitude  (without  wife  or  child  unless  his  while 
free),  or  to  be  bound  for  life  at  his  own  discretion ;  rights  of  Hebrew 
concubine  slaves  defined ;  ^  a  master  only  punished  for  a  blow  immedi- 
ately fatal,  but '  freedom  to  follow  loss  of  eye  or  tooth ;  /so  shekels  due 
as  damages  for  a  slave  gored  by  an  ox. 

Dyi5i«"W  Ai6^^.&c  tai*o-"  ^  33"*— ^  Hebrew  slaves,  male  and  female, 
to  be  set  free  in  seventh  year  of  servitude  with  liberal  gifts,  or  bound 
for  life  at  choice  of  slave ;  *  share  in  family  joys  and  feasts ;  *  rights 
of  foreign  concubine  slaves ;  i  freedom  for  runaway  slave. 

P'  k  Lev  19*°  I  aa^*  m  as**""*"! — ^**  Hebrew  slave  to  serve  as  an  hired  servant, 
wl^out  rigour  of  treatment,  and  to  be  redeemable ;  <  may  eat  of  holy  food 
in  a  priest's  family ;  "*  only  foreigners  to  be  slaves  as  heritable  chi^tels ; 
^seduction  of  betrothed  slave  girl  not  a  capital  offence. 
Ff  n  Ex  I  a**- — ^When  circumcised  may  eat  the  Passover. 
P»  ©Lev  as'*^*— Hebrew  slave  to  serve  till  the  Jublle,  but  only  as  hired 
servant ;  redeemable  at  price  varying  with  the  distance  of  the  Jubile,  and  at 
the  Jubile  to  go  out  with  his  children. 

e.    Battleznenta  on  houses 
D  aa^—Every  roof  to  have  a  parapet  for  safety. 

f.    Animals,  cp  Sod,  6ab,  8b 
D  a5* — ^The  ox  to  be  unmuzzled  while  treading  out  the  com. 

g.    Birds 
D  aa** — ^The  dam  not  to  be  taken  with  young  ones  or  eggs. 

h.    Murder  and  Asylum 

J  a  Gen  4*"*'  *•• — The  cases  of  Cain  and  Lamech. 

B6Ex  ao"     caii»-i*     d«>.     «aa* — *  Murder  prohibited  ^'on  pain  of 

death,  unless  the  slain  be  ^a  slave  or  'a  night-robber;  ^asylum  to  be 

appointed  for  homicide,  but  a  murderer  to  be  dragged  from  the  altar 

itself. 

D  /s"    y  4""**    *  19'""    i  ai'-^—/Murder  prohibited  *on  pain  of  death ; 

A  asylum  to  be  provided,  three  cities  at  once  and  three  later,  '  three  cities 

being  named  in  a  later  passage  as  assigned  by  Moses ;  *  form  of  inquest 

prescribed. 

P*»  j  Lev  34^''  ''*• — Two  prohibitions  of  murder  on  pain  of  death. 

P«  k  Qen  9*^. — Murder  a  capital  offence. 

P»  ZNum  35*-®**     tn  Josh  ao^-^—'Six  cities  are  to  furnish  asylum  for  cases 

of  unintentional  homicide,  *"and  are  named  as  assigned  by  Joehua. 

i.    Assault 

E  a  Ex  a  i^^.    b^^    c  ^*.— <^  Compensation  for  loss  of  time  while  recovering, 
and  ^  for  miscarriage  ;  ^  slave  losing  eye  or  tooth  by  blow  is  free. 
D  d  a^^^ — Curse  on  secret  attack. 

P*>  e  Lev  a4^®. — Penalty  ruled  by  lex  talioniSf  cp  4e. 


2d  On  the  sucoessive  modifications  introduced  into  the  law  of  slavery  see  chM^  TV 
§  SO'  p  50,  Vm  i  §  7  p  91,  op  IX  i  §  2^  p  135  §  87  p  131.  Op  also  '41  'handmaid' 
(nnDttJ),  "99  •  bondwoman  *  (no»\  «  207»  *  servant,*  ^6.       ^^ 

h  On  contrasts  in  the  Laws  about  the  cities  of  reftige  see  viu  iii  §  217  p  110,  and 
on  modifications  in  D  see  IX  i  §  27  p  ia6  cp  §  87  p  131.  Op  ^182  '  avenger  of  blood,' 
*'188  *  city  of  reftage.* 


PROPERTY  [^3e 
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J.    Kidnapping 

a  Ex  31^*— Death  for  kidnapping. 

h  24^ — Death  for  kidnapping  Hebrew. 


k«    Blind  and  deaf 
D  a  37^" — Curse  for  misleading  the  blind. 
P*»  6  Lev  19^*— -To  curse  deaf  or  make  blind  stumble  forbidden. 

3.  Property 

a.    Theft 

I!  a  Ex  9o^B     h  aa^-^— <*  Theft  forbidden  ;  ^  fines  and  penalties  for  stealing 
cattle :  smiting  night  robber  to  death  not  murder,    Cp  ''Sea. 
D  cs" — theft  forbidden. 

P>»dliev  19"      «!«•—* Theft  and  fraud  forbidden;  'also  withholding  of 

wages. 

P*/Lev  6-7— Theft  atoned  for  by  a  guilt  offering  with  restitution  in  full 

+  i. 

b.    Landmarks 

D  a  19^^     h  97^7 — "  Landmark  not  to  be  removed  ^  under  pain  of  curse. 

c.    Straying  cattle 

I!  a  Ex  23^* — ^An  enemy's  straying  ox  or  ass  to  be  restored,  his  over 
burdened  ass  to  be  helped. 

D  h  aa^'*— A  brother's  straying  ox  or  sheep  to  be  restored,  or  kept  til 
claimed ;  fallen  ox  or  ass  to  be  helped. 

d.    Damage 

E  a  Ex  ai^^~^^     h  ^ — ^^  Penalties  for  ox  goring  persons  or  cattle,  and  fc 
damage  by  unprotected  pit,  ^  also  for  trespassing  cattle  and  for  arson. 
D  c  9o^* — In  besieging  a  city  its  fruit  trees  not  to  be  cut  down. 

P^  d  Lev  94^*    e  ^^ — ^  Any  one  killing  a  beast  to  make  it  good. 

P*/Num  5*-' — Injury  to  property  atoned  for  by  a  guilt  offering  with  restiti 

lion  in  full  -i-  \, 

e.     Trusta  and  lost  property 

E  a  Ex  aa'*^^ — Various  provisions  in  cases  of  damage  to  live  stock  an 
other  property  while  in  charge  of  another,  with  appeal  to  the  sanctuar 
double  value  to  be  paid  by  offender. 


2k  The  width  of  range  found  in  D  is  again  shown  "by  its  fbmishing  mate 
under  every  heading.  We  are  reminded  of  the  »iwii«^»'  oloseness  of  contact  t 
common  life  manifested  by  the  prophets. 

3a  The  offences  specified  suggest  a  growing  complexity  of  social  life.  To  t 
^  fxaud  is  added,  and  for  ■  oattle-lifting  '  wiUiholding  of  wages  is  substituted 
Soa^  and  observe  that  the  '  hired  servant '  does  not  appear  in  BX  '  5  The  pen 
for  theft  of  live  animals  is  to  pay  double  (op  eaX  a  mu^  higher  fine  being  eza 
if  the  animal  be  sold  or  killed ;  damage  trctm  accident,  and  even  negligent 
settled  by  mere  restitution  dad  cmi,  but  elsewhere  *^  the  loss  is  only  to  be  made  | 
ddtf,  and  yet  again  ^  the  rule  is  restitution  +  i,  with  an  added  sacrificial  elen 
which  seems  altogether  foreign  to  the  earlier  legislation  1^  ds  e5c    Cp  117  *  st 

b  The  warnings  of  the  prophets  against  laying  field  to  field  i^ow  that  a  tendc 
towards  large  properties  with  nnsompulousness  in  their  acquisition  was  a  grov 
danger  in  the  eighth  century  b  c. 

o  The  passages  are  printed  in  ftill  with  a  note  on  the  modifications  in  D 
i  §  2/3  p  U5. 
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P*  h  Lev  6^*^  c  Num  5"^ — ^  Trespass  against  Yahweh  by  an  offence  in  respeet 
of  a  neighbour's  property  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  guilt  offering  with  restitution 
in  full  -i-  i ;  ^  if  owner  be  dead  or  absent,  payment  to  be  made  to  the  next 
of  kin,  or  in  his  default  to  the  priest. 

f.     Iioans 

E  a  Ex  aa**'  6  ^^'^ — *  Mortal  or  other  injury  to  borrowed  cattle  to  be 
made  good,  unless  the  owner  be  present,  or  the  beast  be  hired,  h  Ex- 
action of  debts  from  poor  Hebrews  forbidden,  and  a  pledged  garment 
to  be  restored  at  sundown. 

B  c  15^"*  do^*  e  ^^^ — ^  Debts  ftrom  Hebrews  to  be  remitted  at  the  end 
of  every  seven  years,  until  poverty  be  extinct  cp  9je ;  '  millstones  not  to 
be  pledged ;  '  no  right  of  entry  to  get  pledge,  nor  power  to  detain 
a  garment  overnight. 

g.     Primogenitare  and  inheritance 

J  a  Gen  35'^*^^ — Esau  sells  his  birthright  as  firstborn. 

D  6  a x^"^^— The  firstborn  to  have  two  shares,  though  his  mother  be 

hated. 

V*  cNum  37*"**  d36*~" — ^  Right  of  inheritance  granted  to  daughters,  or,  in 
default  of  issue,  to  next  of  kin,  '  but  the  daughters  only  to  many  within 
their  own  tribe.    See  Ok. 

h.    Bedemption  and  restoration  of  land 

See  Ok  Jubile. 

i.     Qleaninga 

D  a  aQ^*'  h  34'*^' — A  neighbour's  grapes  or  com  may  be  plucked  in 
passing,  but  not  gathered  in  a  vessel  or  reaped;  ^forgotten  sheaves 
in  harvest,  and  the  after-gathering  of  olive  trees  and  vines  to  be  left  for 
the  poor. 

ph  e  Lev  19*'  d  as'' — ^  Comers,  and  gleanings  of  harvest  fields,  and  &llen 
fruit  and  gleanings  of  vineyards  to  be  left  for  the  poor. 

J.     Coveting 

E  a  Ex  ao^'' — Coveting  house  (  «■  household),  wife,  slave,  cattle,  or  other 
property  of  a  neighbour,  forbidden. 

D  b  5'^ — Coveting  wife,  house  ( —  building),  field,  slave,  cattle,  or  othei 
property  of  a  neighbour,  forbidden. 

k.     Usury 

E  a  Ex  aa**^ — Usury  forbidden  with  a  poor  Hebrew. 

D  b  aa^^' — Usury  of  all  kinds  forbidden  with  Hebrews,  allowed  with 

foreigners. 

P*^  c  Lev  as**^"^ — Usury  of  all  kinds  forbidden  with  a  (Hebrew)  brother. 

1.     Unlawful  miztorea 

D  a  aa**^^ — Mixed  seed  in  a  vineyard,  plowing  with  ox  and  ass,  and 
wearing  a  fabric  of  wool  and  linen,  forbidden. 

P^  b  Lev  19I''* — Breeding  hybrid  cattle,  mixing  seed  in  a  field,  and  wearing 
a  mixed  fabric,  forbidden. 


Stbds  These  passages  are  printed  in  full  side  by  side  IX  i  §  2a  p  isj. 

gcd  These  ordinances,  which  on  grounds  of  form  are  assigned  to  P*,  fit  well  an 
age  when  every  one  thought  about  his  pedigree.  They  illustrate,  by  their  iw^tion 
in  the  earlier  tables,  the  almost  total  absorption  of  the  later  priesUy  canonists  in 
matters  relating  to  worship  and  ceremonial  purity. 
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JUDGEMENT  AND  RULE  [*4f 

4.   Judgement  and  Rule 

a.  Judges  appointed 

B  a  Ex  iS^s-'^  cp  Num  i6«»  h  Ex  24"—*  Aaron  and  Hur  made  judicial 
repreaentatives-of  Moses  pro  fern ;  '  permanent  judges  appointed  by  Moses 
for  minor  causes  on  the  advice  of  Jethro  (referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram). 

D  c  i^''  d  16^^* — ^  Judges  appointed  by  Moses  for  minor  causes,  the 
people  having  the  selection ;  ^  judges  to  be  appointed  in  all  towns. 

t 

b.   Supreme  Court 

E  a  Ex  aa' — ^Appeal  to  Ck>d,  presumably  at  the  sanctuary,  in  case  of 
suspected  theft. 

D  h  i7»->**  c  i9**"'*  d  ai^"** — ^  In  case  of  false  witness  or  *  any  difficult 
case  appeal  to  lie  to  the  priests  the  Levites  and  to  the  judge  or  judges 
that  shall  be  in  those  days  in  the  divinely  chosen  place ;  ^  the  local  elders 
and  judges,  perhaps  with  the  Levitical  priests  of  the  place  (but  see  ai^"), 
are  to  act  as  directed  in  a  case  of  suspected  murder. 

P*  0  Num  35^^*^ — ^The  congregation  to  form  the  court  for  murder  cases,  to 
condemn  the  guilty,  but  to  deliver  to  a  city  of  reftige  those  whose  act  is  short 
of  murder,  complete  immunity  being  granted  after  the  death  of  the  high 
priest. 

e.   Just  Judgement 

E  a  Ex  33*'  h  •"• — <*  The  poor  to  be  fairly  judged,  a  wrong  sentence  not 
to  be  given  because  popular,  the  innocent  not  to  be  condemned,  bribes 
not  to  be  taken. 

D  c  le"**^**  d  34'*  6  35*  /a?" — ^**  Judgement  to  be  just  and  impartial ; 
^  bribes  not  to  be  taken  /  under  pain  of  curse ;  ^none  to  suffer  for 
another's  crime. 

pi»  y  Lev  19"  h  '* — 'The  poor  to  be  fairly  judged,  '*  sentence  to  be  just  and 
impartiaL 

d.     Weights  and  measures 

D  a  35^'"'*' — ^Weights  and  measures  not  to  vary,  but  to  be  perfect 
and  just. 

pit  5  Lev  19^^"^ — Just  balances,  weights,  ephah,  and  hin  required. 

.e.     laex  talionis 

E  a  Ex  ai'2b-25 — por  assault  to  forfeit  life,  eye,  tooth,  hand,  or  foot,  or 
to  suffer  burning,  wound,  or  stripe,  like  for  like. 

D  h  19*^ — For  assault  to  forfeit  life,  eye,  tooth,  hand,  or  foot,  like 
for  like. 

"B^  cLev  34*'* — For  a  blemish  caused,  to  suffer  the  like,  as  to  forfeit  eye 
or  tooth,  or  to  have  limb  broken. 

f.     Witnesses 

E  a  Ex  ao^'    h  33'- — «*  False  witness  forbidden,  also  *  conspiracy  for  that 

purpose. 

D  c$^^    di7«-    fl  19^*^*—*  False  witness  forbidden;  'punishable  with 


4a  For  a  discussion  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  on  this  head  see  X  §  47  p  162, 
where  the  passages  are  printed  in  fall ;  for  B  cp  XII  §  2f  p  aia  Cp  ^67  *  judges,* 
i>88  *  officers.' 

b  On  modification  by  D  see  X  §  1  (iii)  p  143,  cp  DC  i  §  2y  p  ia6. 

d  See  Xni  §  88  i  p  276,  where  the  passages  are  printed  side  by  side. 

e  The  Ux  talionu  is  somewhat  curtailed  in  scope  in  D,  but  generalized  in  P^. 
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the  penalty  it  would  have  brought  on  another ;  in  ^  capital  or  indeed 
'  any  other  cases  two  or  three  witnesses  required ;  ^  the  hands  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  first  upon  a  murderer  in  execution. 

P'/Lev  19"*    jf"— /Pei^ury,  false  witness,  ^especially  in  a  murder  ease, 

and  tale-bearing  forbidden. 

P*  h  Lev  5^— A  witness  withholding  eyidence  after  being  adjured  to  speak 

must  confess  his  fault  and  offer  a  sin  offering. 

P*  t  Num  35'^ — One  witness  insufficient  in  a  murder  case. 

g.     Justice  to  hired  eervanta 
D  a^M'.Whether  Hebrews  or  not,  to  be  treated  fairly,  cp  ^2ea. 
P*  Cp  ^2c6. 

h.     Justice  to  the  strangers  and  weak 

B  a  Ex  93*!* — Oppression  of  strangers  forbidden,  cp  ^2ab. 
D  634^^    c 97^*— Injustice  to  the  stranger,  &therles8,  and  widow  ^for- 
bidden, ^  under  pain  of  curse,  cp  ''2adeh. 

P^  d  Lev  94^'~0ne  law  for  strangers  and  homebom,  cp  ^am. 

i.     Justice  to  ftoiily  of  criminals 
D  24^* — None  to  suffer  for  another*s  sin. 

J.     Forty  stripes  save  one 
D  95'"^ — Flogging  illegal  beyond  thirty-nine  stripes. 

k.     The  king 

J  a  Gen  36^^  b  49^^  c  Num  94^^ — Israelite  kings  ^  alluded  to,  and  fore- 
told by  ^  Jacob  and  ^  Balaam. 

D  d  17^*^® — Not  to  be  a  foreigner ;  not  to  multiply  horses,  wives,  or 
money  ;  but  to  write  out  the  law-book,  read  it,  and  keep  its  ordinances. 

1.     Citioenship 

p  93^"^ — Mutilated  persons  disfranchised ;  bastards.  Ammonites 
Moabites  excluded  to  the  tenth  generation,  Edomites  and  Egyptiai 
the  third  only. 

m.     Military  service 

JH  Cp  Josh  passim, 

D  aao^-^^  59110-"  C93»-"  d 24'— "The  cities  of  the  Canaanites 
their  populations  to  be  destroyed  ;  peace  to  be  offered  to  foreign  c: 
on  condition  of  service  ;  after  a  siege  only  adult  males  to  be  slain,  01 
persons  and  property  to  be  for  spoil ;  ^  rights  of  female  captives  defiji 
^  sanitary  rules  for  the  camp ;  ^  the  owner  of  a  new  house  or  viney 
and  the  newly  betrothed  or  ^married,  to  be  exempt  from  service. 

P^  e  Num  io*~In  a  war  for  ft^edom  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  to  be  b 

a  signal  for  commencement  of  hoiitilities  and  a  sure  appeal  to  Yahw< 

protection. 

P»  /Num  31'"** — Typical  case  of  war  with  Midian  ;  elaborate  provisions 

case  of  victory ;  only  unmarried  women  to  be  finally  spared  ;  the  spoil  to 

distributed,  with  a  share  for  the  sanctuary. 


4f  P^  has  here  kept  closely  to  the  ancient  type,  but  D  is  much  elaborated, 
h  For  several  passages  printed  side  by  side  see  IX  i  §  2a  p  123. 

k  Cp  X  §  1  (i)  p  143. 
1  Cp  X  §  6  p  168. 

m  The  stories  of  Achan  and  Saul  in  reference  to  the  spoil  of  enemies  illustn 

ftrom  the  older  sources  the  provisions  of  D.    P*  stands  by  itselfl    Cp  >^  '  men 

war,'  ne  '  able  to  go  forth  to  war,'  ^2  '  hosts  (of  Israel).* 


JUDGEMENT  AND  RULE  [*4u 

n.    Foreign  nationa 

I!  a  Ex  i7^^^*~Amalek  to  be  blotted  out. 

D  5a5"-i» — Amalek  to  be  blotted  out  for  liis  cowardly  attack,  cp  ^41. 

P»  d  Num  as**"" — The  Midianltes  to  be  vexed. 

o;    Oeneral  census  at  Sinai 

F'  a  Num  i^^^^i" — A  census  ordered  of  all  males  of  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  to  be  taken  tribe  by  tribe  under  the  oversight  of  a  representative 
of  each  ;  (the  census  executed,  total— 603,  550). 
P«  h  Num  ii-*«"    c  Ex  3o"-i«»— •  The  census  implied.    ^  See  P«. 

p.    Census  of  Levites 

P«  a  Num  s**"**    h  a6*^-**. — «  A  census  ordered  at  Sinai  of  male  Levites  from 
a  month  old,  and  executed,  total — aa,ooo ;  ^  (in  present  form  P",  cp  fl6^) 
a  second  census  ordered  and  executed  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  total — 23,000. 
P»cNum4i-8    dti-«8    e^'   /'^•—«*^ A  census  of  male  Levites  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years  old,  total — 8,580. 

q.    Census  of  firstborn 

F(  Num  3*^^"^*— The  Levites  to  be  substituted  for  the  firstborn,  who  number 
2a,a73,  the  overplus  to  be  redeemed  at  two  shekels,  payable  to  the  priests. 

r.    Places  in  camp 

P»  a  Num  a*""*  h  lo**"*' — ^  The  twelve  lay  tribes  to  camp  in  four  groups 
round  the  Levites  and  the  Tent  of  Meeting ;  ^  the  same  order  adopted  on 
the  march. 

s.    Trumpets,  use  of 

J  a  Ex  19"— The  priests  to  be  summoned  to  meet  Tahweh  on  Sinai  by 
blast  of  ram's  horn. 

E  6  Ex  19^*  ^*  Josh  6*^ — The  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  heard  on  Horeb  ; 
the  priestis  give  with  rams'  horns  the  signal  for  the  £Edl  of  Jericho. 

pfc  c  Num  lo'-" — See  me, 

P(  d  Num  lo^"^ — Trumpets  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  blown  (*  for  the  calling 

of  the  congregation,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps  ^  by  the  priests 

alone. 

t.    Census  in  plains  of  Moab 

P*  Num  a6^^^ — A  census  to  be  taken  of  males  of  twenty  years  old  and  over, 
the  families  being  named  under  their  tribes,  but  no  mention  of  tribal  heads 
as  superintendents,  total— 601,730,  ct  ^oa. 

u.    Division  of  the  land 

J  a  Josh  13^*  ''^  15"""  ®  16^"'  ^^  i^u-18  i9*7__^  series  of  passages  imply 

that  the  land  was  allotted  among  the  west  Jordan  tribes  he/on  it  was 

conquered,  and  that  they   had  varying  success  in  subjugating  their 

portions. 

E  h  Josh  19^*-" — An  isolated  fragment  suggests  that  E  had  some  account 

of  the  distribution  of  the  land  a^ter  gradual  conquest. 

BJ*  c  Josh  18^'*^"— The  land  is  divided  by  lot,  after  complete  subjugation, 

into  seven  portions  after  a  survey  by  twenty-one  representatives  of  the 

seven  tribes  involved  (details  are  missing). 


4n  Cp  XI  §87  p  187  for  J,  and  XII  §  8  p  ais  for  B. 

o  Cp  £x  12^  J. — Under  David  a  census  is  a  criminal  act.  After  the  exile  every- 
body thought  much  of  his  pedigree,  and  a  census  became  a  normal  event ;  cp  '66 
*  £amily,*  '66  *  fathers'  house,*  '84  *  heads  of  fathers,'  and  ct  '■ISS  for  vaguer  usage. 

u  Cp  088  '  possess,'  '127  '  possession,'  '106  '  lot' 
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Bfi  d  Josh  12  13^^^ — A  similar  view  is  inyolyed  in  those  paasages^ 
which  adopt  the  conception  of  'i*^. 

P»  e  Num  a6»*-w/33»*  y  34^-«»  A  Josh  i3-ai»— V  The  land  to  be  diyided  by  lot 
among  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  population  ;  '  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
fixed ;  the  division  to  take  place  under  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  with  twelve 
tribal  chiefs*;  ^the  conquered  land  is  accordingly  allotted  with  the  utmost 
particularity. 

V.  Beooxd  and  publication  of  law 

D  a  17"  fta?*^'  C3i»-""  (!«*-«•  e  Josh  8»o-W— «  'This  hiw'  or  <>  <the 
words  of  this  law '  written  by  Moses  *  in  a  book '  and  put  in  the  custody 
of  *  the  Levites,'  who  are  ^  to  '  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant' and  ^  in  the  seventh  year, '  the  year  of  release/  to  read  it  publicly 
at  the  Feast  of  Booths ;  ^  Israel  to  write  on  Mount  Ebal  *  upon  the  stones 
all  the  words  of  this  law ' ;  '  the  king  to  make  a  private  copy. 

w.    Mosee'  soooesaor 

E  a  Deut  31^^^* — Moses  told  by  Tahweh  he  must  die  ;  Joshua  called 
to  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  charged  as  his  successor. 
B  h  3^^-39  c  31  ^~^ — ^  Moses  forbidden  to  enter  the  land  and  told  to  appoint 
Joshua ;  ^  all  Israel  told  and  Joshua  publicly  charged. 


5.    Idolatry  and  Superstition 

a.   Other  gods 

J  a  Ex  34^^^^  b  Num  95' — ^  Worship  of  other  gods,  or  alliances  leading 
to  it,  forbidden  ;  ^  the  danger  illustrated  by  the  case  of  intercourse  with 
Moab. 

Be  Gen  31WWM  d  352-4  eEzat^  f^  y  aa«o  A  33"  t«*»  i»«  Jk  Num 
as'*  I  Josh  94'  ^*"** — Israel  forbidden  *  to  have,  /to  make,  ^  to  honour 
by  sacrifice,  *  to  mention  by  name,  *  to  worship,  i  to  make  a  covenant 
with  other  gods.  The  danger  illustrated  ^  by  the  usage  of  Jacob's 
wives,  *by  the  case  of  Baal-peor,  and  'by  the  fareweU  address  of 
Joshua,  which  recognizes  such  worship  as  pre-Abrahamic. 
D  m  4"  n  5^  0  6*  p^*  qS^^ri  i"-  8  ««-"  t  aS"-  u  311^ -—The  worship  of  other 
gods  (often  specified  as  the  gods  of  the  surrounding  peoples)  ®  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  Yahweh,  and  **^  forbidden  ^^  under  penalty 
of  ruin  and  curse,  and  throughout  regarded  as  the  most  grave  danger 
of  IsraeL    '"The  worship  of  heavenly  bodies  specified. 

P>»  Cp  ^6hjk, 

b.   Images 

J  a  Ex  34^^  cp  ^6Bcd — No  molten  gods  to  be  made. 

E  6  Ex  ao*'  •  c  *"»  d  33^"***— It  is  forbidden  *»  to  make  or  worship  any 
kind  of  image  in  view  of  the  jealousy  of  Yahweh,  or  '^  to  make  gold 
or  silver  gods ;  ^  the  danger  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  golden  calf, 
cp  ^Sacd. 

D  c  58-  •  /4^*-"  g  7"  h  37"  1 3iJ«-"— It  is  forbidden  •  to  make  or  worship 
any  image  in  view  of  the  jealousy  of  Yahweh,  or  ^  to  bring  an  abomina- 
tion into  the  house,  under  penalty  of /ruin  and  ^  curse. 

P»»  j  Lev  19*  k  36^— It  is  forbidden  to  make  i  molten  gods  or  *  idols,  or  *  to 
rear  up  a  graven  image. 


4v  Cp  for  Moses  as  writer  II  §  1  p  a8.    Cp  also  »120. 

6a  See  XII  §  2a  p  303,  cp  §  07  p  222  for  X*s  conception  of  ancient  Hebrew  idolatiy  : 
cp  i>2d  86. 


IDOLATRY  AND  SUPERSTITION  [*5g 

o.    Blasphemy  and  flalBe  oaths 

E  a  Ex  QicP  h  sa^^ — ^  None  to  '  take  Yahweh's  name  for  f!alsehood/  nor 

*»  to  *  revile  Gk)d.' 

D  c  5^' — None  to  '  take  Tahweh^s  name  for  falsehood.' 

P»»dLev  i8"»>  «i9"  /aa"  jf a4W»^i«*— An  Israelite  forbidden  'to  swear 
falsely,  <^/to  *  profane  the  «ame  of  his  God,*  'to  *  curse  his  God/  or  *  blas- 
pheme the  name  of  Tahweh  * ;  '  offender  to  '  bear  his  sin  'or  'be  put  to 
death/ 

P'  h  Lev  5*  i  6*""' — ^Any  one  *  swearing  rashly  to  bring  a  sin  offering,  or 
*  swearing  falsely  to  bring  a  guilt  offering  with  restitution  of  any  property 
concerned  +  \, 

P*  j  Lev  34^^^*  1^ — i  Case  of  '  blaspheming  the  Name ' :  penalty  of  death 
by  stoning ;  l?  execution. 

d.    Canaanite  peoples  and  their  rites 

J  a  Gen  24'' •  6 Ex  34'<*""— •Isaac  not  to  have  a  Canaanite  wife ;  *(?■*) 

Israel  not  to  *  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  • .  .  lest  it  be  for 

a  snare/  nor  to  marry  their  daughters. 

B  c  Ex  23'^*''^ — Israel  to  <  make  no  covenant  with '  the  Canaanites  nor 

with  their  gods,  but  to  *  drive  them  out '  (?  *>). 

D  d  7^~*   0  i2*»-5i   / 18' — Israel  **  not  to  *  make  a  covenant  with  the 

inhabitants  .  .  .  neither  .  •  .  make  marriages  with  them/  but  to  f  smite ' 

and  *  devote '  them ;  '  not  to  '  inquire  aftor  their  gods/  or  /learn  to  do 

after  their  abominations,  cp.  fSf. 

T^gLey  iS'-*  *«*-««  iao*'— Israel  'not  to  follow  the  < doings*  of  Egypt  or 
Canaan  ;  *  not  to  '  do  any  of  the  abominations '  or  <  <  walk  in  the  customs  of 
the  nation  .  . .  cast  out  before '  them. 

e.   Idols  &o  to  be  destroyed 

J*  (or  ^)  a  Ex  34^' — Altars,  pillars  and  Asherim  to  be  destroyed. 
E&  Ex  a3***  c3a**'**— 'The  golden  calf  destroyed  ;  *  (■■  or  ")  the  gods 
of  the  nations  to  be  overthrown  and  their  pillars  broken  in  pieces. 
DdT*'*  «9^*~*^  / 1  a' '—^^  Heathen  altars,  pillars  and  Asherim  to  be 
destroyed,  and  ^  graven  images  burnt  with  fire  ;  '  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  calf  related. 

pb  g  Lev  a6^  h  Num  33^^^^ — Figured  stones,  graven  images,  and  high  places 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  be  expelled. 

fl    Death  to  idolaters 

Da 7'  6"  c"-'*  (Ii7*-^"  cao^*""— «The  seven  idolatrous  nations  to  be 
smitten  and  devoted ;  ^  to  be  consumed  without  pity,  '  saving  none 
alive,  but  ^  <  not  quickly/  though  their  final  destruction  is  decreed ; 
^stoning,  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  for  any  who  serve 
other  gods,  sun,  moon,  or  host  of  heaven. 

g.   JSfo  Asherah  or  pillar,  cp  eah  de 

J  a  Gen  ai"  b  35^*  *<^  c  Josh  4'-H— « A  tamarisk  tree  planted  at  Beer- 
sbeba  by  Abraham  ;   ^  pillars  erected  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  and  over 


6c  Cp  '»»210  *  profane.' 

d  It  is  observable  that  this  topic  only  occurs  in  codes  which  were  in  whole  or 
part  written  down  before  the  exile. 

e  See  X  §  8^  p  153  for  the  connexion  of  D  with  the  ioonodasm  of  the  Josian 
reformation.  The  incident  of  the  golden  calf  in  B  can  alone  be  confidently  assigned 
to  JE,  and  even  this  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  later  elements,  if  we  may  judge 
either  from  the  silence  of  the  historical  books  as  to  protests  against  idolatry  from 
the  earlier  prophets,  or  from  the  advanced  character  of  some  of  the  context,  cp 
£232^".  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain.  There  may  have  been  contemporaneous 
but  divergent  tendencies  at  work  which  have  found  separate  expression. 

g  The  contrast  is  strongly  marked  between  the  implied  approval  of  the  stones  in 
JS  and  the  express  prohibition  of  D,  cp  h.    See  also  X  §  1  (vi)  p  145* 
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Rachel's  ^ave ;  ^  twelve  stones  out  of  Jordan  '  laid  down  *  in   '  th* 

lodging  place '  after  the  crossing. 

UdGenaS*'  e  3 !**-"•  /Exfl4*»»  g  Josh  4^'^^  A  a4««*^*^— Pillaw  erected 

^'hy  Jacob  at  Bethel  and  Galeed,  /by  Moses  at  Horeb,  and  by  Joshua 

'  at  Gilgal  and  *  Shechem. 

Dt  la'  ii6>i*— <The  Israelites  ordered  to   'destroy  (the  Canaanites^ 

pillars '  and  to  *  burn  their  Asherim  with  fire/  and  ^  forbidden  to  '  plant 

an  Asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  beside  the  altar  of  Tahweh '  or  to  '  set 

up  a  pillar,  which  Yahweh  .  . .  hateth.' 

P^  k  Lev  26^^ — Pillars  and  figured  stones  forbidden. 

h.    Seduction  to  idolatry 

Dai3'~*'  618*®— ** A  prophet,  "dreamer,  or  private  person  seducing 
others  to  *  serve  other  gods,'  to  be  ^'^  put  to  death,  *  by  stoning ;  *  a  city 
turning  to  idolatry  to  be  destroyed  utterly  and  never  inhabited  again. 

i.    Molech  worship 
D  a  x8^®* — None  to  '  make  son  or  daughter  pass  through  the  fire.* 

P**  h  Lev  i8*'»  c  aoi-*— ^  None  to  *give  of  his  seed  ...  to  Molech/  •  on  ptdu 
of  death  by  stoning. 

J.    Divination 

JaNum  22^"  24^  cp  23^' — Balaam  a  diviner,  whose  spells  avail  not 

against  Israel. 

I!  b  Ex  23^^— Death  to  a  sorceress. 

D  c  18^^^* — ^All  magic  and  like  superstition  forbidden,  eight  kinds  named. 

T^  d  Lev  19'^**  «  '*  /2o*  g  ^ — ^  Enchantments  and  augury  forbidden ;  •  none 
to  resort  to  *  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  nor  unto  the  wizards,' /under 
pain  of  being  *  cut  off' ;  '  death  by  stoning  for  practising  witchcraft. 

k.    DisfifiTurement  in  mourning 

D  a  14^" — God's  '  children '  not  to  'cut  themselves'  or  *  make  any  bald- 
ness between  the  eyes  for  the  dead.' 

ph  h  Lev  1927-  c2i^ — Neither  ^priests  nor  ^others  may  cut  hair,  beard,  or 
flesh  in  mourning. 

6.   Clean  and  Unclean. 

a.    Food  animals 

J  a  Oen  7^  ct  2^^  2!^- — Tlie  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  recog- 
nized in  the  Flood  story,  but  in  and  out  of  Eden  previously  a  vegetable 
diet  assumed. 


61  The  silence  of  JB  and  P**  is  best  explained  by  the  snppoeition  that  this 
atrocious  cult  was  confined  to  the  closing  century  of  the  kingdom.  The  sacrifice  of 
human  beings  to  Yahweh  seems  in  some  early  circles  to  have  been  approved,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  Jephthah  and  his  daughter, 
op  the  slaying  of  the  sons  of  Rispah. 

j  There  is  no  evidence  that  witchcraft  ever  was  in  any  way  grafted  upon  the 
religion  of  Tahweh,  bat  the  increased  ftdlness  and  stringency  of  the  prohibitions 
levelled  against  it  in  D  and  P^  agree  with  the  protests  of  the  prophets  from  Isaiah 
downwards.    Cp  X  §  1  (vi)  p  145. 

6  Under  ^lll&c  the  attitude  of  JE  towards  ceremonial  parity  is  illostrated.  It 
might  be  conjectured  that  the  old  rule  was  mainly  intended  to  securer  that  eveiy 
one  should  be  *  clean '  when  about  to  engage  in  any  act  of  worship,  while  the  later 
regulations  required  all  to  avoid  tmdeanness  at  all  times,  and  to  seek  cleansing  as 
often  and  as  soon  as  one  became  unclean.  This  latter  principle  well  suited 
a  religion  which  for  most  of  its  adherents  was  deprived  of  the  sacrificial  elements 
on  account  of  their  exile  in  a  land  which  might  itself  be  unclean,  but  which  could 
not  prevent  personal  parity  from  asserting  itselfl  Cp  '^^102  *  abomination,'  '42 
*  dean,*  1*167  *  unclean  * ;  and  for  the  subject-matter  cp  Driv-Wh  ad  loc,  and  on  the 
ceremonial  ordinances  in  D  cp  X  §  6  p  168. 

a  Probably  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  rested  on  immemorial 
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D  6  la"  cp  15**  c  i4'-5o»— *  Flesh  (of  domestic  animals)  to  be  killed  and 
eaten  as  freely  as  venison ;  ^  a  list  of  clean  beasts  is  given,  with  a  general 
criterion,  also  rules  as  to  unclean  beasts,  with  stated  instances ;  niles  as 
to  clean  and  unclean  water-dwellers ;  all  clean  birds  to  be  eaten,  a  list 
of  the  unclean  following ;  winged  creeping  things  to  be  unclean. 

F*^  dLey  ao'^ — Separation  to  be  made  by  the  holy  people  between  clean  and 

unclean  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  things ;  cp  A 

P'  0  Lev  ii»-25»   y4i-44»    y4(i._7p  Separation  to  be  made  by  the  holy  people 

between  clean  and  unclean ;  '  general  rules  given  for  distinguishing  dean  and 

unclean  beasts,  with  instances  only  of  the  latter;  rules,  redundantly  given, 

as  to  clean  and  unclean  water-dwellers,  and  a  list  of  unclean  birds ;  V  loiles 

as  to  unclean  creeping  things,  with  '  named  clean  exceptions. 

"BthOten  i^**    i^ — ^Only  vegetable  produce  given  for  food ;  « the  permiseion 

extended  to  '  every  moving  thing  that  liveth.' 

F'iLev  a7^^ — The  distinction  recognized  in  cases  of  vows. 

b.    Unoleaimess  by  touch 

D  a  14'^''  6ai^* — '^The  cai-cases  of  unclean  beasts  not  to  be  touched; 
^  the  land  not  to  be  defiled  by  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  a  criminal 
who  had  been  hanged. 

F^  cLev  ax^~^i^— ^The  high  priest  not  to  defile  himself  for  any  dead  person, 
and  the  other  priests  only  for  specified  near  relatives. 

F«dLev5«  « ?"  /"'  9^^^  A**»^«  tNumi9i*-"  j^sM*  *Num6«-"— 
'  Undeanness  by  touch  a  bar  to  sharing  in  a  sacrificial  feast ;  '  if  ignored 
through  ignorance,  to  be  puraed  by  a  sin  offering ;  /  the  carcases  of  unclean 
beasts  not  to  be  touched ;  ^niles  given  for  defining  such  unclean  beasts ; 
*  creeping  things  (when  dead)  not  to  be  touched,  '  with  list  of  such,  and 
many  details  as  to  conveyance  of  contamination,  cp  ''6c/  8^ ;  i  priests 
'  unclean  by  the  dead '  or  otherwise  to  be  purified  at  sundown  after  ablu- 
tions, but  <  a  seven  days'  period  with  use  of  the  '  water  of  separation '  laid 
down  as  a  ceneral  law. 

F«  I  Num  9^"^'  wi  19^-1' — '  Supplementary  Passover  for  those  unclean  by  the 
dead ;  "*  preparation  of  water  of  separation  from  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer, 
and  subsequent  use. 

o.    Unlawful  eating 

E  a  Ex  aa^^^ — ^The  flesh  of  a  beast  torn  by  wild  animals  not  to  be  eaten, 
but  cast  to  the  dogs. 

D  h  14*^*— The  fiesh  of  a  beast  dying  of  itself  not  to  be  eaten  by  a 
Hebrew,  but  may  be  given  to  '  a  stranger,'  or  sold  to  '  a  foreigner.' 

F^  e  Lev  17^^*"  d  aa* — ^  Any  one,  *homebom  or  stranger,'  eating  the  fiesh  of 
a  beast  dying  of  itself  to  be  unclean  till  purified  by  ablutions ;  if  he  omit 
these,  *  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity ' ;  ^  the  same  thing  forbidden  to  a  priest 
F'  0  Lev  7^'-  /i  i'^-— /If  a  clean  beast  die,  he  who  touches  it  is  unclean  till  the 
even,  he  who  eats  or  carries  the  carcase  must  also  wash  his  clothes ;  '  fiesh 
that  has  touched  an  unclean  thing  shall  not  be  eaten ;  and  no  one,  while 
unclean,  shall  eat  of  peace-offerings  on  pain  of  being  cut  off. 

d.    Kid  in  dam's  milk 

J  a  Ex  34'*^ — Kid  not  to  be  seethed  in  its  dam's  milk. 
I!  6  Ex  a3^'>»— Identical  with  a. 
D  c  14'^*'— Identical  with  a. 


practice,  but  the  roles  and  lists  cannot  have  been  early.    Cp  farther  ^18eg,  and  for 
D  X  §  0  p  168. 

6b  Undeanness  by  touch  is  no  doubt  also  recognised  by  antiquity,  and  is  not  in 
itself  a  chronological  due.  Bat  the  elaboration  of  cases  is  luurdly  primitive,  and 
in  the  two  passages  j  on  touching  the  dead  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  stringency, 
the  purification  required  for  the  priest  in  F^  one  being  much  less  onerous  thiui  that 
laid  down  for  all  in  P*  the  other.  On  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer  see  Gray 
NuwibeTM  in  ICC, — ^The  same  advance  in  elaboration  is  seen  under  0. 
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e.    Against  eating  blood  or  ttit 

Doxa^'    6ra**"**    c  is*'—*** Blood  not  to  be  eaten  but  poured  out, 
*  <  for  the  blood  is  the  life/ 

P>»dLev  i7*®-"    fl  i9'«»—<' Neither  Israelite  nor  'stranger'  *to  eat  blood 

'of  domestic  or  wild  animal,  but  to  pour  it  out  and  cover  it  with  dost; 

penalty,  to  be  *  cut  off' ;  reason,  '  for  the  life  ...  is  the  blood.' 

T^/LbY  3^*-"    g  7**-*^ — ^'  No  fat  or  blood  to  be  eaten  /  for  ever,  '  the  fat  *  of 

the  beast  of  which  men  offer  a  fire  offering,'  the  blood,  '  whether  of  fowl 

or  beast,'  under  pain  of  being  '  cut  off' ;  /'  all  the  fitt  is  Tahweh'a,'  and  so  to 

be  burned  on  the  altar. 

F'  h  Gen  9*— Flesh  not  to  be  eaten  '  with  the  life  thereof,  the  blood  thereol' 

£    Pnrifioation  after  childbirth 

F^  Lev  19^'* — ^After  childbirth  the  mother  to  be  unclean  for  seven  days  for 
a  boy  and  fourteen  for  a  girl,  and  to  '  continue  in  the  blood  of  her  pori^ring' 
in  all  forty  and  eighty  days  respectively. 

g.   Secretioiui 

D  a  23^®* — Involuntary  uncleanness  while  in  a  war  camp  to  be  puiged 
by  ablution,  readmission  following  at  sundown. 

F**  b  Lev  aa* — A  priest  *  whose  seed  goeth  from  him '  to  be  unclean  till 
purified  bv  ablutions. 

F*  c  Lev  5^  d  15 — *  Detailed  provisions  for  duration  of  uncleanness  and  pro- 
cess of  purification  in  various  cases  of  men  and  women,  with  rules  for  things 
and  persons  contaminated  by  touch ;  *  a  sin  offering  required  where  any  one 
has  unwittingly  touched  *  the  uncleanness  of  man.' 

h.   Leprosy  in  man 

D  a  a4**— The  priests  the  Levites  to  give  teaching  or  '  torah '  as  God  had 
commanded  them,  and  the  people  to  obey  scrupulously,  remembering 
Miriam. 

F'cLev  i3i-<«»  di4i-^»  e'W""  / 148*^20"  ^ "-»«—«  Elaborate  directions  to  be 
followed  by  '  the  priest '  in  discriminating  between  real  and  apparent  cases 
of  leprosy;  if  finally  'pronounced  unclean,*  the  man  is  to  live  apart  and 
proclaim  himself,  by  word  and  appearance,  unclean ;  if  found  not  to  be 
a  leper,  the  priest  is  to  *  pronounce  him  clean,'  but  in  some  cases  *  '^  he  is  to 
'  wash  his  clothes  and  be  clean ' ;  ^  an  archaic  ritual  is  prescribed  as  needAil 
before  '  the  leper '  can  be  *  pronounced  clean,'  thorough-going  ablutions 
being  still  necessary  before  he  < shall  be  clean';  'colophon;  /detailed 
sacrificial  ceremonies  to  be  performed  before  the  leper  'shall  be  dean,' 
preceded  by  a  repetition  of  the  ablutions ;  ^  alternative  ritual  for  the  poor. 

i.    Iieprosy  in  a  garment 

F'  Lev  i3*7-w — Rules  given  for  discrimination  of  •  leprosy '  in  a  garment, 
which  is  to  be  burnt  or  washed  as  directed. 

J.    Iieprosy  in  a  house 

F*  Lev  14''"''*-- Rules  given  for  discrimination  of  leprosy  in  a  house  ;  if 
condemned,  it  must  be  destroyed  and  its  indwellers  cleansed  ;  if  pronounced 
clean,  the  ceremonies  of  ''Qhd  must  be  applied. 

k.    Sanitary  and  general  provisions 

B  a  33^^*"— Rules  for  personal  cleanliness.  Cp  burial  of  hanged 
criminal  ai^'*. 

F^  b  Lev  aa^"'' — Priests  not  to  eat  the  holy  food  while  unclean  from  any  cause. 


Of  g  Cp  '139  *  separation.* 
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F^eLev  5^* — Inyoluntary  contraction  of  any  kind  of  unoleanness  to  be 
purged  by  a  sin  offering. 

Ff  d  Lev  10^^"  e  Niim  18^^ — ^  Priests  to  discriminate  between  clean  and 
unclean  generally  ;  *  only  to  eat  holy  food  when  ceremonially  '  clean.' 

L   Acceptable  ofTerings 

J  a  Gen  8^ — Clean  and  unclean  animals  distinguished,  and  the  clean 
chosen  by  Noah  for  sacrifice. 

D  h  15'^*  c  17^ — ^  No  blemished  ox  or  sheep  fit  for  sacrifice,  ^  firstlings  in 
particular  may  not  be  offered  if  deformed  in  any  way,  but  may  be  eaten 
at  home. 

F'*  d  Lev  aa"~**  fl««-M«d  puH  specification  of  blemishes  which  disqualify  an 
animal  as  a  victim,  for  a  vow  or  freewill  offering;  as  a  burnt  or  peace 
offering ;  from  homeborn  or  foreigner  ;  an  animal  must  be  a  week  old,  and 
the  dam  and  her  young  must  not  both  be  killed  in  one  day. 

m;   Circumcision 

J  a  Ex  4**-w  cp  Josh  s'""* — Strange  story  of  the  circumcision  of  Moses' 
son  by  Zipporah,  cp  the  rite  at  Gilgal  later. 

F'  b  Lev  la'— To  take  place  on  the  eighth  day. 

FfcGen  17*°"^*  dai*  eEx  la^' — ^Circumcision  imposed  on  Abraham  as 
a  covenant-token,  carried  out  on  eighth  day,  extending  to  all  homeborn  and 
slaves,  on  pain  of  being  '  cut  off'  for  neglect ;  '  *  strangers'  to  be  circumcised 
before  eating  the  Passover. 

n.    Fruit  trees 

F**  Lev  19W-** — Trees  newly  planted  to  be  counted  *  as  unoircumcised '  for 
three  years ;  in  fourth  year  the  fruit  to  be  devoted  to  God,  and  in  the  fifth 
year  eaten. 

7.    Sacrifices 

a.   Sacrifice  in  general,  cp  10a 

J  a  Gen 4'*  h  15*  cEx  3^'  &c  die'**  «34" — « Abel  and  ^Abraham  sacrifice, 
and  ^  sacrifice  is  the  motive  of  the  exodus ;  '  '  Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice 
the  blood  of  thy  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread,  neither  shall  the  sacrifice 
of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  be  left  unto  the  morning.' 
B/Gen  31**  46^*'  g  Ex  i8»  h  ao«*»'  i  33"— /Jacob  sacrifices,  and  '  Jethro ; 
*  an  altar  is  required  for  sacrifice  ;  *  *  Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  the  blood 
of  my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread,  neither  shall  the  fat  of  my  feast 
remain  all  night  unto  the  morning.' 

Di  xa*~^*  *  *«-M— i*  All  kinds  of  sacrifices  to  be  brought  to  the  central 
sanctuary,  i  e  burnt  offerings,  vows,  i  sacrifices,  tithes,  heave  offerings, 
freewill  offerings,  firstlings,  and  *  holy  things  ;  *  the  flesh  and  the  blood 
of  the  *■  burnt  offerings '  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar ;  and  the  blood  of 
the  '  sacrifices '  ( =  peace  offerings)  to  be  poured  out  upon  it,  the  offerer 
to  eat  the  flesh,  feasting  joyfully  before  God  with  fcunily  and  dependants. 

F^ZLev  17^""'"'  m'*  ^— 'No  more  common  slaying  of  animals  for  food  to  go 
on,  much  less  the  sacrificing  of  them  '  in  the  open  field  *  or  to  the  satyrs  after 


61  See  £18g. 

xn  Cp  '40  '  circtimoise.* 

7a  See  Yin  i  §  1  p  8a  for  a  general  comparison,  cp  XI  §  27  p  179  for  J,  XII  §  28 
p  ao6  for  IS,  and  Xni  §  4a  p  246  for  F.  Yariotis  characteristic  phrases  may  be 
referred  to  in  this  connexion,  such  as  »110,  '117, 118»»'««>  •offer,' "202  •sacrifice,' 
'*>196  'bread  of  (his)  GK)d,'  '25  •atonement,*  '158  'sweet  savour.*  See  also  the 
general  comparative  statement  as  to  sacrifice  inserted  in  the  main  table  onder 
7a(aH  j)t  according  to  the  next  note. 
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whom  they  go  a-whoring,  but  '**  all  animals  to  be  offered  as  burnt  or  peace 
offerings  at  the  sanctuary  on  pain  of  being  '  cut  oflL* 

F*  n  Ley  7'^* — Colophon  enumerating  kinds  of  sacrifices  treated  in  preceding 
code,  i  e  burnt,  meal|  sin,  guilt,  and  peace  offerings  ('  and  of  the  consecra- 
tion *  in  '•). 

Pf  0  Ex  99—Burnt,  peace,  sin,  and  meal  offerings  incidentally  ordered  and 
described  in  connexion  with  Aaron's  consecration. 

F*p  Lev  8  9  Ilum  a8* — ^The  execution  of  the  full  ritual  *  prescribed  is 
recorded ;  *  burnt,  meal,  drink,  and  oil  offerings  prescribed  for  every  day 
in  the  calendar  (see  full  analysis  under  13gt  pp  494* )• 

(a)  Qtiestions  treated 

JB  *Towhom?*—To  Yahweh. 

D  *  Where  f' — ^At  the  centrf^  sanctuary. 

P  *  What? '—The  ordained  offering. 

*  How  ?  * — According  to  the  prescribed  ritual. 

*  When  ? ' — On  the  set  day  by  the  calendar. 

*  By  whom  ? ' — By  the  Aaronio  priesthood  alone. 

But  '  to  whom '  there  is  no  question,  nor  *  where '  except  as  to  the  exact  point  in  the 
sanctuary,  as  *  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.* 

(b)  Historical  view 

JE  (D)  Sacrifice  continuous  and  acceptable  firom  Abel  and  Noah  onwards. 

Ps  Sacrifice  never  recorded  before  the  erection  of  the  sanctnaiy,  the  institntion  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  implicitly  regarded  as  only  legitimaie 
under  these  conditions. 

(c)  Common  forms 

JSD  Peace  offerings,  burnt  offerings,  (meal  offerings  cp  Judg  d^'^^X  oil  (oP 
Hos  2^  B  Mio  6^},  wine  (op  Hos  2^  ^  9^},  (shewbread  cp  1  Sam  ai*X 

P  Peace  offerings,  burnt  offerings,  meal  offerings,  oil,  wine,  shewbread. 

(d)  Peculiar  elements 

D  Wool  Dent  iS^  (cp  wool  and  flax  Hos  a^  >). 
P  Sin,  guilt,  and  incense  offerings,  and  the  use  of  salt. 

(e)  Predominant  form 

JXiD  The  peace  offering  far  the  most  prominent ;  to  *  eat  and  drink  before 
Yahweh '  =  to  sacrifice. 

P  The  burnt  offering,  with  its  accompanying  meal  offering,  dominates  the  system 
of  the  Priestly  Code. 

f)  Bclation  to  food 

There  are  no  clear  directions  about  animal  food  in  JB,  but  the  permission  of 
D  to  kill  at  home  without  sacrifice  seems  to  show  that  it  was  never  formerly 
partaken  of  except  at  a  sacrificial  meaL 

P^  seems  to  forbid  slaughter  except  at  the  central  sanctuary,  but  see  Lev  17^. 
Ps  by  the  covenant  of  Noah  sanctions  it  in  advance. 
P'  regulates  it  Lev  72*-^'. 

(g)  Condition  when  offered 

(The  flesh  boiled,  cp  Deut  i\^^  16^,  and  the  meal  baked  in  cakes  Judg  6^*^*1 
I  Sam  a^^i^,  as  for  a  feast  given  to  a  human  guest.) 

P  The  flesh  raw,  and  the  meal  preferably  uncooked  (see  m  below),  as  though  to  leave 
the  materials  as  GK>d  had  left  them,  and  to  avoid  anthropomorphism. 


7a(a)-(j)  A  good  deal  of  material,  properly  belonging  to  the  footnotes,  has  been 
inserted  for  convenience  above,  where  a  number  of  particulars,  relating  to  all  or 
several  of  the  sacrifices,  are  collected  in  a  summary  comparative  statement.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  data  of  JS  are  occasionally  supplemented  from  the 
historical  books  and  prophets,  the  references  being  usually  subjoined.  A  similar 
plan  is  pursued  under  ^9a  with  the  sacred  seasons. 
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(h)  Aspect  emphasized 

TSSD  Burnt  offering  being  the  ezoeption,  praotioally  eveiy  saorifloe  inyolyed  a 
sacrifioial  meal,  80  Uiat  the  psast  was  an  essential  and  outstanding  part  of  the 
celebration,  D  suggesting  that  the  poor  should  share  in  it.  The  blood  may 
never  be  eaten,  but  is  merely  poured  out. 

No  stress  is  laid  on  the  feast,  but  throughout  F,  and  increasingly  in  its  later  sections, 
importance  is  attached  to  the  manipulation  of  the  blood,  especially  in  connexion 
wiUi  the  idea  of  propitiation. 

(i)  Free  or  ordered 

JED  The  manner  of  offering  was  no  doubt  regulated  by  usage  which  varied 
from  place  to  place ;  but  the  choice  of  the  victim,  and  of  the  time  of  offering 
(except  as  regards  the  three  great  feasts),  was  left  to  the  offerer. 

P  Every  detail  is  prescribed  (cp  (a)  above),  the  predominant  aim  of  the  Priestly  Code 
being  to  secure  a  uniform  and  stately  round  of  sacrifices,  op  ^18gi  Num  a8*". 

(j)  Personal  or  public 

JBD  Individuals  or  families  of  their  own  motion  offer  sacrifice,  and  if  they  fail 
to  ftimish  a  victim  there  is  no  provision  for  any  sacrifice  at  all  at  the  feasts,  or 
for  any  special  occasion  of  joy,  anxiety,  or  honour. 

P  Joint  or  representative  sacrifices,  independent  of  eveiy  special  motive  and  of  all 
spontaneity,  are  provided  by  law  daily  and  at  every  sacred  season,  fireewill  or  private 
offerings  receding  into  the  background,  except  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest,  and 
where  a  sin  or  guilt  offering  is  due. 

b.    Burnt  offering,  cp  7d 

J  a  (Jen  B'^^  h  Ex  lo*' — ^  Noah  *  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every 
clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings ' ;  b  Moses  reqmred  cattle  from 
Pharaoh  for  burnt  offerings. 

E  c  Gen  aa*-"  d  Ex  i8^*  e  ao«*  cp  a4»  3a'  /  Num  33'  «  ^'  "  g  Deut  a'j^ 
— ^  The  immemorial  usage  is  illustrated  by  the  details  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac ;  '  at  Horeb  directions  are  given  for  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings, 
and  instances  occur  in  connexion  with  ^  Jethro's  visit,  *the  sealing  of 
the  covenant  and  the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  and /the  prophesying  of 
Balaam  ;  ^  burnt  offerings  are  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  ordered  at  (Ebal). 
D  A  ia<  ^^  ^s*  ^* — ^  Burnt  offerings  named  first  among  the  list  of  offerings 
to  be  made  at  the  central  sanctuary. 

P^  t  Lev  aa^*~** — Conditions  of  acceptance  for  a  burnt  offering. 
P*iLev  i^-"  fc^*-"  f6"-""— iThe  offerer  bringing  a  male  calf,  Iamb,  or 
kid  to  slay,  flay,  and  dismember  the  victim,  the  priest  to  present  the  blood, 
and  dash  it  around  against  the  altar,  to  put  fire  (presumably  fresh  fire)  upon 
the  altar,  to  lay  wood  on  it,  and  burn  the  whole ;  *  the  offerer  bringing 
a  bird,  turtle  dove,  or  young  pigeon  to  leave  all  to  the  priest  to  do,  i  e  to  kill 
it  and  offer  it  as  directed  ;  Uhe  burnt  offering  to  be  on  the  fire  all  nighL  and 
in  the  morning  the  priest  to  remove  its  ashes,  while  clothed  in  his  linen 
vestments,  then  after  changing  them  to  carry  the  ashes  unto  a  clean  place  ; 
the  fire  to  be  perennial. 

Pi  m  Ex  39'*-^'  n  Lev  9"-**  ^«—'*  Orders  for  a  burnt  offering  at  Aaron's 
consecration,  the  ritual  prescribed  agreeing  with  '' '  above ;  "  the  burnt 
offering  on  the  octave  of  the  consecration  follows  the  same  ritual  and  is  said 
to  be  *  according  to  the  ordinance.' 

P«  0  Lev  7«  p8i»-**— ''The  execution  exactly  follows  the  order**.  •The  skin 
is  to  be  the  officiating  priest's  perquisite. 

c.    Ck>nsamption,  rule  of 

J  a  Ex  34^**'— The  sacrifice  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  not  to  be  left 
unto  the  morning 


7b  Cp  '118".— i  On  the  slaying  of  the  victim  see  Lev  i"*. 
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E  b  Ex  as^^^—The  fat  of  God's  feast  not  to  remain  until  the  morning. 
D  c  i6*— The  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  day  of  the  PaasoTer-lCeaoth 
celebration  not  to  remain  until  the  morning. 

P^  d  Lev  19^*  e  aa**- — ^  An  ordinary  '  sacrifice  of  peace  olFeriiigi '  may  be 
eaten  the  second  day,  but  on  the  third  any  remnant  must  be  burnt,  on  pain 
of  the  eater  of  it  being  cut  off  from  his  people.  But  *  '  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving' may  only  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifiee,  none  is  to  be  left  until 
the  morning 

P*/Lev  7i^i> — ^The  proTisions  of  '^  ^  are  repeated  with  alight  vaiiations  of 
terminology. 
pf  cp  ^p>. 

d«   Daily  Bacrifiloe 

P*  a  Ex  09^*^'"  b  yi^'  e  Num  a8*"'— ^  Aaron  is  to  offer,  both  morning  and 
ereningy  a  lamb  as  a  burnt  offering  with  meal,  oil,  and  wine  offerings  as 
appointed  ;  ® '  a  perpetual  incense  before  Tahweh '  is  to  be  burnt,  morning 
and  evening,  upon  the  golden  altar.  (Lev  6^"  is  by  some  referred  to  the 
daily  sacrifice.) 

6.  Empty-handedness  fbrbidden 

J  a  Ex  34'^ — None  to  appear  before  Tahweh  empty. 

E  b  Ex  23^^" — Identical  with  ^,  probably  copied. 

D  c  Deut  16^*^ — Worshippers  at  tiie  three  pilgrimage-feasts  not  to  appear 

before  Yahweh  empty. 

pJ»  d  Lev  23*^  ^''"**'— Israelites  to  present  annually  the  wave-sheaf  of  first- 
fruits,  and  then  at  Pentecost  two  loaves  and  two  lambs. 
P'  e  Lev  23^— On  each  of  the  *  set  feasts  of  Tahweh '  *  an  oflSoring  made  by 
fire '  is  to  be  offered. 

P«/Num  28- — Burnt,  meal,  and  drink  offerings  are  prescribed  for  each  day 
in  the  sacred  calendar. 

i.   Fleece  of  wool 

D  18^— The  first  shearing  to  be  given  to  Levi,  the  sacred  tribe. 

g.    Quilt  ofiTering 

P*  a  Lev  5i*-i6«  5  n-w  <.  ^i-t  a  7I-T  0  Num  5»-«  /  Lev  i9«>— «« In  cases  where 
any  withholding  or  misappropriating  of  property  has  taken  place,  whether 
'  one  of  Ood's  dues,  or  ^  a  neighbour's  rightful  property,  restitution  with  the 
addition  of  |  must  be  made  '  to  the  priest  or  ^  to  the  neighbour,  and  a  guilt 
offering  of  a  ram  brought  in  order  to  atonement  *  If  the  neighbour  be  dead 
or  absent  and  have  no  kinsman  as  representative,  restitution  as  above  is  due 
to  the  priest  ^If,  possibly  because  of  calamity,  some  unknown  defect  is 
suspected,  the  ram  must  be  offered  as  a  guilt  offering,  but  no  restitution  can 
of  course  be  made.  After  '  confession  has  been  made,  ^  the  victim  is  to  be 
slain,  its  blood  dashed  against  the  altar,  the  fat  &c  burnt,  and  all  the  flesh 
given  to  the  priests  to  be  eaten  in  a  holy  place.  /  A  guilt  offering  is  required 
in  the  case  of  the  seduction  of  a  betrothed  slave  girl. 

P'gNum  18' — Every  guilt  offering  is  most  holy  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
is  to  be  eaten  by  them  alone. 

h.   Shewbread 

J'  Cp  I  Sam  ai^  for  antiquity  of  the  shewbread. 

P«  a  Ex  25'°  b  Lev  24**® — "  Shewbread  ordered  ;  b  detailed  provisions  for  its 
preparation  and  use. 

7d  See  XIU  §  10a  p  390,  §  11/3  p  300. 

g  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  tiie  roles  for  the  guilt 
offering  may  be  plausibly  explained  by  the  supposition  that  it  had  not  had  time  to 
establish  itself  as  an  independent  and  precisely  defined  institution  at  the  time  when 
codification  began.  Some  connexion  with  property  can  be  traced  in  all  oases  but 
those  of  the  leper  Lev  14^3  and  the  Nazirite  Nam  6is.    Cp  'US'. 
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i.    Incense 

F*  An  accompaniment  of  the  meal  offering,  see  7m. 

pi  a  Lev  io*~*  cp  Num  i6    bLev  id^'-    ca4^ — ^  Aaron  to  enter  before  the 

meroy-eeat  within  the  veil  only  with  clouds  of  incense  from  a  censer. 

*  Nadab  and  Abihu  destroyed  for  offering  strange  fire  in  their  censers,  also 

Korah  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  for  offering  incense  without 

authority,  and  atonement  made  in  the  ensuing  plague  by  Aaron  with  a 

censer  of  incense  ;  ^incense  an  accompaniment  of  the  shewbread. 

P«  dEx  3o^~*  «**"*• — ^A  golden  altar  of  incense  to  be  made,  and  Aaron  to 

bum  incense  upon  it  every  morning  and  evening  when  dressing  and  lighting 

the  lamps ;  no  strange  incense  to  be  used ;  '  the  composition  of  the  sacrea 

incense  prescribed,  its  imitation  forbidden. 

J.    Jealousy  offering 

P'  Num  s"-®" — A  composite  ordinance  requiring  a  specific  offering  and 
ritual  in  cases  of  marital  jealousy. 

1.    Iieprosy  offerings 

P*  a  Lev  i42-''«  h  ^^^^  c  ""«  d  *»-<»—•  For  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  a 
special  ritual  is  prescribed,  fcr  which  two  living  birds,  ceaar  wood,  scarlet, 
and  hyssop  are  required ;  ^  to  this  a  second  series  of  ceremonies  a  week  later 
is  superadded,  composed  of  familiar  elements,  three  lambs,  meal,  and  oil, 
used  as  in  similar  cases  with  an  elaboration  of  detail ;  ^  provision  is  made 
for  offerings  of  less  cost  for  poorer  people  ;  ^  the  first  form  of  ritual  is  also 
prescribed  for  leprosy  in  a  house. 

m.  Meal  offering 
J^  Cp  nab, 
P*oLevai-»  b<-"  c^*"^'  dd^*-"  «i»-28r  y^9  ^Num  is*'-*!"—*  Different 
forms  of  cooked  meal  offering  recognized,  cakes  or  wafers  from  the  oven,  or 
from  the  baking  pan,  or  frying  pan.  On  the  other  hand  *  m  is  required, 
presumably  by  a  later  ordinance,  to  be  of  fine  fiour  uncooked.  Further 
there  is  e  a  '  meal  offering  of  firstfruits,'  *  com  in  the  ear  parched  with  fire, 
bruised  corn  of  the  fresh  ear,'  and  ^  '  a  cake  for  an  heave  offering  of  the  first 
of  the  dough.*  ^  With  the  exception  of  this  last  and  of  certain  cakes  offered 
with  the  thank  offering  7^',  none  of  which  are  made  to  pass  through  the 
altar  fire,  ^no  leaven  allowed  with  a  meal  offering,  ^nor  any  honey,  but 
^  salt  always  to  be  used.  Frankincense  ordered  with  '  the  parched  com '  and 
^  the  uncooked  meal  offering  of  flour;  and  *'^*^^  oil  with  all  the  meal  offerings 
of  which  part  is  burnt  as  a  memorial.  The  priest  to  take  ^  the  memorial  or 
^^  his  handful  or  ^  part  of  the  bruised  corn,  and  bum  it  on  the  altar  with  **^ 
all  the  frankincense  and  '^  part  of  the  oil ;  ^^  the  rest  of  the  meal  offerings 
to  be  for  the  priests,  /those  cooked  in  oven,  baking  pan,  or  frying  pan  being 
reserved  for  the  priest  offering  them,  but  ^  the  priests'  own  meal  offerings  to 
be  wholly  burnt,  not  eaten.  *A  morning  and  evening  daily  meal  offering 
prescribed,  of  fine  fiour  cooked  with  oil  as  directed. 

Pv  A  £x  29'*  ^. . ''. .  i  Num  x8'. . — ^  A  special  meal  offering,  loaves,  waferf, 
and  cakes  of  fine  wheaten  fiour  cooked  without  leaven  and  placed  in 
a  basket,  oil  being  used  for  the  last  two,  prescribed  for  the  day  of  Aaron*8 
consecration ;  one  of  each  to  be  ^  waved  and  then  burnt  as  a  memorial, 
and  the  rest  eaten  the  same  day,  any  remnants  being  burnt ;  * '  every  meal 


7i  Cp  ^72  *  frankincense,'  '06  *  incense.* 

m  The  number  and  diversity  of  ordinances  on  the  meal  offering  not  only  suggest 
that  the  usage  of  more  than  one  place  or  period  is  represented,  but  that  this  kind 
of  offering  was  a  very  popnlar  one.    Observe  that  mitiAo,  which  in  JB  is  generic, 

*  offering,'  becomes  in  P  specific,  *  meal  offering,'  see  '118*>.    The  story  of  Cain's 

*  offering '  (JD  *  present ')  at  least  proves  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  gift  to  Ood  ; 
it  is  donbtfol  whether  any  disparagement  of  it  is  intended  in  the  narrative. 
Cp  '118»>. 
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offering'  of  the  people,  so  fkr  as  '  [reserved]  from  the  fire,'  to  belong  to  the 
priesthoodi  and  to  be  eaten  *  as  the  most  holy  things '  and  shared  by  'eveiy 
male.' 

P«iLev8«»"«-  JfcNumi5»-»  ZLev  lo"-  m 71*--* The 'basket  of  oonaeeri- 
tion '  prepared  and  used  as  directed  *,  the  ordinance  'about  the  daily  mesl 
offering  apparently  being  adapted  to  fit  the  same  occasion  ;  *  every  ^wtwiAi 
victim,  offered  as  a  burnt  offering  or  a  *  sacrifice '  (i  e  peace  oifering),  to  be 
accompanied  by  its  appropriate  meal  offering  according  to  the  scale  pie- 
scribed  ;  I  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  bidden  to  eat  the  meal  offering  as 
their  due  *  beside  the  altar'  *in  a  holy  place.'  *The  restriction  noticed 
above  /  removed  by  a  later  regulation,  which  provides  that  'every  mesl 
offering,  mingled  with  oil  or  dry,  shall  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  have,  one  as 
well  as  another.' 

n.   TSfo  leaven 

J  a  Ex  34^~No  leavened  bread  to  be  offered  with  the  blood  of  Tahweh's 

sacrifice. 

B  b  Ex  33**— No  leavened  bread  to  be  offered  with  the  blood  of  Ood's 

sacrifice. 

P*  c  Lev  a**  d  6*'  e  7*1-" — ^  No  leaven  to  be  used  with  any  meal  offering, 
or  fire  offering  of  any  kind,  neither  ^  shall  the  flour  of  a  meal  ofliaring  after 
the  offering  be  baked  with  leaven  for  the  priests'  use.  *  Both  unleavened 
cakes  and  wafers  and  leavened  bread  to  be  offered  with  a  sacrifice  of  thanka- 

bumt  on  the  altar, 
offering  to  be  eaten  without 
leaven. 

o.    Oil  in  BSiOrifice 

J  a  Gen  35^* — Jacob  pours  oil  upon  his  votive  pillar  at  Bethel. 
B  b  Gen  aS"— 1|  j«. 

p<  Oil  (^7ma-e)  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  meal  offering  and  ^Ibc  an 
element  in  the  leprosy  offerings. 

P«  ^7mh  Prescribed  proportion  of  oil  in  the  meal  offerings  accompanying 
animal  sacrifices. 

p.    Peace  offering 

J  See  a,  especially  ',  which  specifies  '  sacrifices '  (i  e  peace  offSerings) 

'and  burnt  offerings'  as  the  offerings  which  Israel  was  to  'sacrifice' 

according  to  the  demand  of  Ex  3^"  &c  (9  times). 

E  a  Ex  ao'*  34^  3a^  Num  aa^®    b  Deut  2^'' — '  Peace  offerings  ordered  to  be 

offered  on  the  altar  prescribed  to  be  made,  offered  at  the  ratification  of 

the  covenant,  part  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  provided  by 

Balak  in  honour  of  Balaam's  arrival ;  ^  peace  offerings  to  be  sacrificed  on 

the  altar  ordered  to  be  made  (on  Mount  Ebal). 

D  c  ,2<  u  S7b  ^  jgs — c  Peace  offerings  among  the  offerings  to  be  made  only 

at  the  central  sanctuary.    ^  The  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw 

to  constitute  the  priest's  portion  in  a  *  sacrifice  *  (i  e  peace  offering). 

PJ»  cLev  i7^"*  /aa'*-5' — ^•No  animal  to  be  killed  for  food  or  as  a  sacrifice 
without  offering  it  at  the  sanctuary  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  ;  /to  be 
acceptable  as  a  peace  offering,  an  animal  must  be  perfect  according  to  the 
prescribed  definition  ;  but  of  the  three  forms  of  peace  offering,  the  freewill 
offering  must  be  lowest,  because  /  a  lower  standard  of  acceptance  is  pre- 
scribed for  it,  the  thank  offering  highest,  because  to  be  consumed  the  same 
day  as  offered,  cp  *7t. 


7p  The  contradictory  statements  (^d  and  ^jln)  as  to  the  priest^s  share  point  to 
a  difference  of  date,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  at  the  centralising  of  the  cnltns 
vaiying  usages  were  found  side  by  side  according  to  the  varjring  praxis  of  the 
several  sanctuaries,  and  that  they  are  reflected  severally  in  D  and  P.  But  if  the 
arrangement  in  D  had  established  itself  firmly  it  could  hardly  have  been  upset  by 
P.    Cp'118'. 
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P'fif  Lev  3^-"  A  7"-"—^  The  offerer  to  kill  the  victim  (but  see  *7b»),  the 
priest  to  dash  the  blood  against  the  altar,  and  to  bum  the  fat  with  the 
prescribed  portions  included  with  it ;  then  *  every  person  that  is  cere- 
monially clean  may  eat  of  the  fiesh,  no  doubt  after  the  priest's  portion,  see 
^13g  Lev  7^^*y  has  been  taken.  Specific  meal  offerings  are  prescribed  for 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  (see  ^7t),  but  not  for  a  vow  or  a  freevnll  offering 
(cp  also  ^6o6  7q/'ldgc). 

P^jEx  a9**"®*  Ac  Lev  9^*^^— iA  special  form  of  peace  offering,  *the  ram  of 
consecration/  ordered  at  Aaron's  consecration ;  the  fat  to  be  burnt ;  and  the 
priest's  portion  (here  defined  as  '  the  breast  of  the  wave  offering  and  the 
thigh  of  the  heave  offering ')  to  be  *  sanctified ' ;  the  flesh  to  be  seethed  '  in 
a  holy  place,'  eaten  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  by  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  anything  remaining  till  next  day  burnt.  *  A  similar  peace  offer- 
ing described  as  being  brought  by  the  people  and  offered  on  the  octave  of 
the  consecration. 

P«  I  Lev  7**-  m  S*'"'*  n  lo^**— '"The  priests'  due  specified  as  above  i  j  ~  the 
offering  of  the  ram  of  consecration  described,  the  thigh  being  burnt,  but  the 
breast  given  to  Moses. 

r.    The  red  heifer 

F^Num  19^"^^* — ^A  red  heifer  is  to  be  burnt  entire,  that  with  its  ashes 
a  '  water  of  separation '  may  be  prepared  for  use  in  purifying  those  unclean 
by  the  dead.  This  ordinance  in  its  earlier  portion  seems  to  be  much  worked 
over,  the  reference  to  Eleazar  being  an  indication  of  P*. 

8.   Sin  offering 

P*aLev5i-«»  h"^-^^  c"""  (l6"-*«  aNum  15"-"— « A  sin  offering,  with 
confession  of  the  offence,  prescribed  in  cases  of  withholding  evidence, 
swearing  rashly,  or  unwittingly  touching  an  unclean  thing,  or  'if  an 
unintentional  failure  to  keep  '  these  commandments '  (i  e  presumably  of  the 
ceremonial  law)  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  or  of  an  individuaL 
But  '  wilful  transgression  cannot  be  atoned  for.  In  *  the  former  series  of 
cases  a  female  lamb  or  goat  is  required,  with  ^  a  reduction  for  poverty  to 
two  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons  (one  for  a  sin  offering,  the  other  for 
a  burnt  offering),  or  ^  to  ^^j^  of  an  epiiah  of  fine  flour ;  *  in  the  latter  two 
cases  a  he-goat  (in  addition  to  a  young  bullock  for  a  burnt  offering)  and 
a  she-goat  are  respectively  demanded.  ^The  victim  is  to  be  killed  ^  where 
the  burnt  offering  is  killed,'  <  the  priest  that  offereth  it  for  sin  shall  eat '  the 
flesh  *■  in  a  holy  place,'  though  it  is  added,  either  as  explanation  or  correction, 
that  'every  male  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof,'  and  the  holiness  of 
the  blood  and  flesh  is  such  as  to  affect  garments  and  vessels.  In  °^  the 
oldest  ordinances  nothing  is  prescribed  as  to  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice,  but 
^  the  supplements  are  fuller. 

P»/Ex  39"""  ^Lev  9*"^i  ^^  h  Num  i8'— /  A  bullock  ordered  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing at  Aaron's  consecration,  and  the  ceremonial  prescribed.  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  victim's  head,  then  Moses  is  to  kill  it  at  the 
door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and  after  some  of  the  blood  has  been  applied 
with  the  finger  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  the  whole  ia  to  be  poured  out  at  its 
base  ;  then  the  fat  and  the  parts  included  with  it  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar, 
but  the  fiesh,  skin,  and  dung  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp.  '  On  the  octave 
of  the  consecration  Aaron  offers  a  calf  as  a  sin  offering  after  the  same  manner. 
A  <  Every  sin  offering  of  the  people '  is  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  by  them 
alone. 


7s  The  notes  on  a5  in  Hex  ii  refer  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  sin  and  guilt 
offering  laws,  from  which  it  is  hard  clearly  to  diwtingnish  the  twa  In  the  history 
the  aUusions  are  even  more  pozsling  {2  Kings  12^*  gs  money  fines  op  Am  2*,  i  Sam  6 
S  *  jewels  of  gold  *).  The  absence  of  gs  firom  Lev  1-3  suggests  that  they  had  not  jret 
reached  the  same  level  of  acoeptanoe  as  bpm.  It  should  be  noticed  that  s  has 
a  ];>o8itive  consecrating  power,  restoring  or  dedicating  the  person  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  Gk>d,  whereas  g  has  rather  a  negative  effect  in  making  reparation  and 
neutraliiing  guilt,  op  also  ^7g".    Cp  '118^,  '44  *  oonfees.* 
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P«tLev8^*.  i4^-»  k€^  Z  io»«-««'— '  Tlie  sin  oflferlng  ordered  at  Aiut^ii's 
consecration  /  is  described  as  being  offered  in  the  appointed  manner,  but 
the  application  of  the  blood  to  the  altar  is  interpreted  as  being  for  its  pnrili- 
cation  (ct  '*  ^770,  and  also  '*  Ex  40^®,  where  the  altar  is  to  be  '  sanctified' 
by  onction  with  the  anointing  oil,  and  Num  7^  where  this  is  said  to  hare 
been  done).  J  Distinctive  sin  offerings  required  in  cases  of  guilt  nnwittin^y 
incurred  by  doing  what  was  forbidden  (again  presumably  by  the  oeremoniil 
law),  whether  by  '  the  anointed  priest/  '  the  whole  congregation  of  Isnel.* 
'  a  ruler/  or  *  one  of  the  conunon  people ' ;  the  ceremonial  practieally  as 
above/,  but  ordered  in  greater  particularity,  and  in  the  first  two  cases  the 
blood  to  be  sprinkled  seven  times  inside  the  Tent  'before  the  veil'  and 
applied  to  '  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense,'  the  rest  being  poured 
out '  at  the  base  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  * ;  the  bodies  of  the  victims  to 
be  burnt  without  the  camp  '  in  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are  poured 
out.'  *  It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  sin  offering  whose  blood  as  above 
(and  cp  Lev  16'^)  is  brought  into  the  Tent  is  to  be  eaten,  but  burnt ;  I  Sleazar 
and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  surviving  sons,  are  blamed  for  not  having  eaten  a  sin 
offering  which  was  not  covered  by  this  rule. 

t.    Sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 

F^  a  Lev  aa^ — '  A  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving'  to  be  sacrificed  '  so  that  it  maj 
be  accepted,'  i  e  presumably  so  as  to  satisfy  the  customary  requirements  of 
the  oral  priestly  torah  ;  to  be  eaten  only  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice,  and  so 
connected  with  the  peace  offering,  the  only  sort  which  Aimiahed  a  feast  for 
the  offerer.    See  also  ^131 

P'  b  Lev  716-18 — ^The  *  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  for  thanksgiving  *  expressly 
included  under  *the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  *  and  distinguished 
from  vows  and  freewill  offerings,  which  are  the  only  other  kinds  specified. 
The  rule  of  consumption  repeated,  cp  ^7o. 

w.    Wine  offering 
J  a  Gen  35^^ — Jacob  pours  out  a  drink  offering  upon  his  votive  pillar. 

P"  h  Ex  ag*^'  c  Lev  331*  d  Num  is*"!*"  e  Num  a8 — Drink  offerings  prescribed 
^  for  the  daily  burnt  offering,  ^  for  the  offering  of  the  day  of  the  wave-sheaf, 
''for  the  occasional,  and  '  for  the  prescribed  sacrifices.  The  scale  is  the 
same  throughout,  i  e  half  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  bullock,  one-third  for  a  ram, 
and  one-fourth  for  a  lamb.     Cp.  ^13gi  Num  a8*. 

y.    Yearly  sin  offering 

Pk  a  Lev  i6^~^H—The  germ  of  the  developed  law  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 
contained  in  the  parts  assigned  to  Pk  in  the  text,  Hex  ii  (which  see  for  details). 
It  seems  to  be  the  original  provision  of  P*  for  the  sanctifying  of  the  altar. 
Tent,  and  inner  sanctuary,  ct  7st  above. 

Pi  b  Lev  16^""**  c  Ex  30^® — The  ordinance,  as  successively  supplemented,  adds 
provisions  for  an  atonement  for  Aaron  and  his  house,  for  the  repetition  of 
the  ceremony  at  the  consecration  of  a  high  priest,  and  for  its  establishment 
as  a  yearly  day  of  solemn  observance.  ^  The  altar  of  incense  is  to  be  used 
for  atonement  by  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  being  annually  applied  to  the 
horns  of  it  by  the  high  priest,  this  provision  being  possibly  the  result  of 
interpreting  *  the  altar  before  Yahweh '  Lev  16^^  ^^  as  meaning  this  altar. 

z.    The  goat  for  .Azazel 

P«  Lev  16^^^^ — One  of  the  original  elements  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  never 
elsewhere  referred  to,  is  the  institution  of  the  scapegoat,  one  of  two  chosen 


7t  Cp  ni8K  w  Cp  '118*. 

y  8  For  another  view  see  JSinc  Bibl  under  AtonemetU^  AzazeL    On  the  date  <^ 
introduction  of  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement  cp  Xm  §  11/3  p  yoo. 
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by  lot,  which  is  to  be  '  sent  away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness,*  after  Aaron 
had  confessed  over  his  head  '  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  all 
their  transgressions,  even  all  their  sins.* 


8.    Sacred  Dues 

a.  Fir8tTx>rn 

J  a  Ex  i3ii-i«^    ft34^'' — ^^  All  firstborn  males  belong  to  Tahweh,  and 
are  to  be  redeemed,  but  the  manner  of  redemption  is  undefined.    ^  The 
amplifier  has  connected  this  ordinance  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptian  firstborn. 
E  c  Ex  aa>^ — ^The  firstborn  of  Israel's  sons  to  be  given  to  God. 

F«  d  Ex  13^*  e  Num  18^ — ^  At  the  exodus  Moses  is  bidden  to  sanctify  unto 
Yahweh  all  the  firstborn,  and  '  later  it  is  laid  down  that  this  means  that 
they  are  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  firstborn  of 
man  each  must  be  redeemed.     (See  further  lliiftg.) 

b.  Firstlings 

J  a  Gen  4*  h  Ex  i31i-w»t«  c  34"— «  Abel  brings  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  as  an  offering  to  Yahweh.  ^  Moses  requires  that '  all  that  openeth 
the  womb,'  male  firstlings  of  beasts  as  well  as  firstborn  of  men,  be 
reckoned  as  Yahweh's,  and  that  the  firstling  of  an  ass  bo  redeemed  with 
a  lamb,  or  its  neck  broken. 

E  <l  Ex  aa'<^ — Firstlings  of  oxen  and  sheep  to  be  given  to  God  on  the 
eighth  day. 

D  e  151^-24  cp  142* — Firstling  males  of  the  herd  and  flock  to  be  *  sanctified 
unto  Yahweh ' ;  the  calf  may  not  be  worked  nor  the  lamb  sheared,  but 
it  is  to  be  eaten  in  a  sacrificial  feast  at  the  central  sanctuary  (it  is 
implied,  after  being  sacrificed  as  a  peace  offering),  unless  it  have  some 
blemish,  when  it  is  to  be  eaten  at  home  without  being  sacrificed. 

P«/Ex  13*'  sf  Num  18^*"" — /Firstlings  included  under  same  description 
as  the  firstborn  of  men,  to  be  sanctified  unto  Yahweh,  but  ^  also  expressly 
specified,  and  the  rule  laid  down  that  the  firstlings  of  a  cow,  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat  (i  e  clean  animals  available  for  sacrifice)  may  not  be  redeemed,  and 
that  their  flesh  after  they  have  been  sacrificed  as  peace  offerings  belongs 
to  the  priests  ;  but  the  firstlings  of  unclean  beasts  must  be  redeemed  from 
a  month  old,  the  price  being  settled  '  according  to  thine  (the  priest's) 
estimation,'  though  the  very  next  words  state  'for  the  money  of  five 
shekels,'  apparently  a  uniform  price. 

P*  h  heY  97'^ — No  one  can,  as  of  his  own  motion,  sanctify  a  firstling  as 
a  gift  to  Yahweh,  for  it  is  his  already ;  and  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast 
he  must  redeem  it  according  to  the  priesf  s  estimation  +  {,  or  let  it  bo  sold 
according  to  the  priest's  estimation. 


8a  It  might  be  conjectured  that  some  provisions  in  JE  have  been  displaced  as 
incongruons  with  later  ordinances.  Was  the  firstborn  son  bound  to  assist  the  head 
of  the  family  in  his  priestly  fonctions,  and  does  the  conception  of  P  account  for  the 
discontinuance  of  any  such  lay  priesthood  ?  Were  the  *  yoong  men '  of  Ex  2^^  first- 
bom  sons  ?  Should  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  be  used  in  illustration  of  the  divine  claim 
to  the  firstborn,  I^mael  being  neglected?  At  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  later 
tradition  fiuled  to  record  the  method  by  which  in  old  timM  the  firstborn  sons  were 
given  to  Gk>d  or  redeemed.  Perhaps  B  found  a  clue  in  JE  and  expunged  it.  See 
also  Xn  §  58  (ii)  p  223. 

b  ■  The  offering  of  a  firstling  on  the  eighth  day  d  ceasing  to  be  practicable  on 
the  abolition  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  '^  the  provision  is  substituted  that  no  profit 
may  be  made  out  of  it  before  it  is  offered,  cp  IX  i  §  2/3  p  125.  In  the  later  ordinances 
'  the  cases  and  conditions  are  as  usual  more  ftilly  treated. 
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e.    FlraLfruitB 

J  a  Oen  4'  &  Ex  34** — ^  Cain  brings  '  of  the  Iruit  of  the  gromid  «b 
offering  onto  Tahweh ' ;  ^  Moses  eomnunds  Isnelf  '  The  first  of  tfas 
firrtfiraits  of  thy  ground  thoa  shalt  bring  onto  the  hooae  of  Yahwch 
thy  Go<L' 

IS  c  Ex  aa***  d  ^*' — ^  The  last  command  ^  Is  identicany-  giTen,  and 
^  it  is  ordered,  *  Thoa  shalt  not  dehiy  to  offer  of  the  abandanee  of  thy 
fruits  and  of  thy  liquors '  (^  '  of  thy  fulness  and  thy  tear  *). 
D  e  18^  /ad^'^^— *  The  firstfruits  are  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
priesthood ;  /they  are  to  be  brought  in  a  basket,  giTen  to  the  priest  with 
use  of  prescribed  words,  set  down  by  him  before  the  altar,  and  offeied 
by  the  worshipper  with  other  prescribed  words,  a  rare  instance  of  a  rite 
thus  fully  furnished. 

T^  gLev  o^^f^-^ — Qn  <the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,'  whether  the  phrase 
refers  to  one  of  the  dajrs  of  ICazzoth,  or  to  some  other  ooeasion,  the  sheaf 
of  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  which  has  been  brought  by  the  -worshif^te^ 
is  to  be  waved  before  Tahweh,  and  none  are  to  eat  '  bread,  nor  parched  earn, 
nor  fresh  ears'  (i  e  of  the  new  com)  until  they  have  <  brought  the  oblatioa 
of  their  God.'  Then  after  fifty  days  a  '  new  meal  offering '  ia  to  be  broo^t, 
^  two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  parts  of  fine  flour,  baken  with  leaven,  for 
firstfruits  unto  Tahweh.'  With  these  two  yearling  he-lambs  are  to  be  vraved 
for  a  wave  offering  before  Tahweh :  *  they  shall  be  holy  unto  Tahweh 
for  the  priest.' 

P*  h  Lev  a^*~"  i  Num  15""" — *  Directions  given  how  to  *  offer  a  meal 
offering  of  firstfruits  unto  Tahweh*  (ie  probably  as  a  freewill  offering), 
to  be  composed  of  '  com  in  the  ear  parched  with  fire,  bruised  00m  of  tbs 
fresh  ear,  with  oil  and  frankincense.'  *  The  people  when  they  come  into 
the  land  are  ordered,  when  they  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land,  to  offer  up 
of  the  first  of  their  dough  a  cake  for  an  heave  offering,  as  they  heave  the 
heave  offering  of  their  threshing-floor,  thia  last  being  perhi^  an  allusion 
to  the  wave-sheaf. 

Ps  j  Num  18^'* — *  All  the  best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  of  the  Tintage, 
and  of  the  com,  the  firstfruits  of  them  which  they  give  unto  Tahweh '  and 
'the  first  ripe  fruits  of  all  that  is  in  their  lan<^  which  they  bring  unto 
Tahweh  *  given  to  the  priests. 

d.    Tithes 

E  a  Qen  aS^'* — Jacob  promises  to  God  a  tithe  of  all  that  he  should  give 
him,  if  he  should  be  brought  back  home  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
D  b  i4**~*'  ca6^*~" — ''The  tithe  of  agricultural  produce  to  be  sold  and 
the  money  spent  on  feasting  at  the  central  sanctuary,  the  local  Levite 
being  admitted  to  a  share;  but  'in  the  third  year,  which  is  the  year 
of  tithing/  to  be  given  on  the  spot  to  the  Levite,  stranger,  fatherless, 
and  widow,  with  an  appropriate  prayer  of  dedication  after  a  pre- 
scribed form. 

P«  d  Num  i82i-2«— 'The  tithes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer 

as  an  heave  offering  unto  Tahweh/  to  be  '  given  to  the  Levitee.' 

P-  e  Lev  av^o-**   /Gen  1420— « '  All  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed 


80  Again  an  obviously  ancient  custom  is  embodied  in  different  forms  in  saocessive 
periods.  '^  First  the  offering  of  all  kinds  of  firstfruits  at  the  local  sanctuary  ia 
generally  required  ;  then  ^  the  ritual  is  defined  and  liturgically  enriched ;  next 
^^^  a  distinction  appears  between  raw  and  cooked,  and  finally  ^  this  distinction 
establishes  itself  in  the  collateral  terms  Irikkttrim  and  reahith,  Cp  Bennett  on 
*  Firstfruits '  in  Hastings'  DB, 

d  There  are  internal  difficulties  about  the  tithe  in  D,  as  to  which  see  Driver 
ad  loo,  but  nowhere  is  there  a  hint  that  it  extended  to  anything  but  vegetable 
produce,  the  inclusion  of  cattle  occurring  only  in  P*.  If  S'  really  connected  tithes 
with  Jacob  (cp  XII  §  4  p  217),  he  probably  overlooked  the  fact  that  JaooVs  wealth 
was  to  be  in  cattle,  even  as  the  need  of  com  later  in  Gen  obviously  implies  an 
agricultural  condition  menaced  by  famine. 
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of  the  land  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  Yahweh's,'  but  may  be  redeemed 
with  the  addition  of  a  fifth.  Also  'all  the  tithe  of  the  herd  or  of  the 
flock  .  •  .  shall  be  holy  unto  Tahweh/  and  cannot  be  redeemed,  and  if 
one  be  changed  for  another,  both  shall  be  forfeited  as  holy.  /Abraham 
is  related  to  have  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  of  all  the  spoil  of  Sodom. 

e.    Tithe  of  tithes 

P«  Num  i8**^«— The  Levites  are  to  treat  the  tithes  as  their  income  and 
to  tithe  them,  giving  the  tenth  as  *Yahweh's  heave  offering  to  Aaron 
the  priest.' 

f.    Vows 

B  Cp  Judg  ix^*  ^''*^  (assigned  to  B),  where  Jephthah  vows  to  offer 
up  '  whosoever'  should  meet  him  ' as  a  burnt  offering.'  Cp  he  and  ct  fc. 
D  a  33^^  • — A  vow  is  a  freewill  offering  promised  beforehand  with  the 
mouth,  and  when  once  vowed  is  to  be  paid. 

P*  6  Num  6^-«i— The  vow  of  the  Nazirite  (see  ^Up). 

P«  cLev  37'"^'  dNum  o^  eNum  so*"*** — ^*  Where  the  subject  of  the  vow 
is  a  living  person,  a  scale  of  money  equivalents  is  provided  according  to  age 
and  sex,  and  with  power  to  the  priest  to  reduce  it  for  poverty ;  where 
it  is  a  beast,  it  may  not  be  redeemed  if  it  ia  of  a  kind  fit  for  sacnfice,  and, 
if  one  be  changed  for  another,  both  are  forfeited ;  but  if  it  be  unclean,  it 
may  be  redeemed  at  the  priest's  valuation  ■¥\.  *  A  vow  once  made  by  a  man 
or  woman  must  be  fulfilled,  but  the  father  of  a  maiden  or  the  husband 
of  a  married  woman  may  annul  her  vows  if  he  do  so  at  once  on  hearing 
the  utterance  ;  the  vow  of  a  widow  or  divorced  woman  is  however  irrevocable. 
^The  fixed  offerings  prescribed  for  ordinary  and  special  days  are  to  be 
independent  of  any  vows  offered  in  addition. 

g.    Freewill  offerings 

D  a  16^0  Ij  ia5 — <i  The  Feast  of  Weeks  to  be  kept,  not  with  a  prescribed 
tale  of  sacrifices,  but  with  'a  tribute  of  a  freewill  offering'  according 
to  the  measure  of  God's  blessing.  ^  Freewill  offerings  are  among  those 
which  are  only  to  be  offered  at  the  central  sanctuary. 

pb  e  Lev  aai»-24 — ^  freewill  offering  may  be  a  burnt  offering  or  a  peace 

offering,  but  the  victim  must  satisfy  the  conditions  prescribed  ^61(2,  which 

are  less  stringent  in  case  of  a  freewill  offering. 

P'  d  Lev  7^'— One  kind  of  peace  offering  is  composed  of  vows  and  freewill 

offerings,  and  may  be  eaten  on  the  second  day. 

P>  0  Num  99^ — Freewill  offerings  are  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  independent 

of,  the  fixed  order  of  periodical  sacrifices. 

h.    Sanctified  and  devoted  things 

D  a  723-87  5  1312-18 — ©The  graven  images  of  the  Canaanite  gods,  with 
the  gold  and  silver  on  them,  are  devoted  things  and  are  to  be  burnt 
with  fire  and  may  not  be  taken  into  any  one's  possession  ;  ^  an  apostate 
and  idolatrous  city  is  to  be  treated  similarly,  its  inhabitants  and  their 
cattle  to  be  killed,  and  all  the  spoil  burnt. 

Pf  c  Num  18^^ — *■  £ver3rthing  devoted  in  Israel  shall  be'  the  property  of  the 

priesthood. 

P»  d  Lev  37'*"**  e  28-_d  If  a  man  sanctify  a  house,  he  may  redeem  it  at  the 

priest's  valuation  •!>  ^ ;  if  he  sanctify  a  field  out  of  his  patrimony,  he  may 


8f  The  provisions  of  P'  (ct  B)  as  to  vows  well  illustrate  the  arrival  of  an  era  of 
defined  praxis  and  written  rubrics. 

g  The  freewill  offering,  which  is  in  the  foreground  in  D,  has  receded  into  the 
background  for  P". 

h  In  D  *  devote/  whatever  its  underlying  meaning,  involves  destruction,  as  in 
the  older  usage,  but  in  F*  the  idea  of  *  devotion '  is  deemed  adequately  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  things  by  consecrating  them  to  the  use  of  the  priesthood.    Cp  '^SS. 
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redeem  it  at  the  priest's  true  valuation  if  at  and  from  the  year  of  Jubile,  or 
with  proportional  abatement  if  from  the  year  of  Jubile  next  following  ;  but 
if  he  refuse  to  redeem  it  or  sell  it,  then  no  ftirther  power  of  redemption 
remains  ;  if  however  the  field  be  one  bought  and  not  inherited,  the  valuation 
shall  merely  cover  the  unexpired  term  tUl  the  year  of  Jubile,  when  it  must 
return  to  its  owner ;  '  but  no  devoted  thing,  whether  person,  animal,  or 
inherited  field,  shall  be  redeemed,  and  no  devoted  person  shall  be  ransomed, 
but  put  to  death. 

i    Poll  tax 

P'/Exao^^"**" — As  atonement  money,  to  avert  plague  on  account  of  the 
census,  half  a  shekel  is  due  from  every  person  numbered  over  twenty  yean 
of  age  as  a  *  ransom  for  his  soul,'  and  is  to  be  spent  for  the  service  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting 


9.    Sacred  Seasons 

a.    Calendar 

J  a  Ex  34^^^^ — Mazzoth  (Unleavened-bread),  Sabbath,  Weeks,  Ingather- 
ing, and  Passover  (but  see  ^^  specified  or  alluded  to,  three  annual 
appearances  <  before  the  Lord  Yahweh,  the  Ck>d  of  Israel,'  being 
required. 

E  &  Ex  23^0-^7— The  Sabbatical  Tear,  the  Sabbath,  and  three  specified 
obligatory  feasts,  Mazzoth,  Harvest  (*»  Weeks),  and  Ingathering 
D  c  1 6^"*^^ —Three  obligatory  feasts  specified,  when  all  males  are  to 
appear  before  Yahweh  at  the  central  sanctuary,  Passover  and  Mazzoth, 
Weeks,  and  Booths  (  « Ingathering). 

T^  d  Lev  a3»-i^  ^*^^^  "»»•  »-*s^— The  Wave-sheaf  Festival  (perhaps  an  element 
of  Mazzoth),  Pentecost  (« Weeks),  and  Booths  specified  in  the  extant  frtig- 
ments  of  calendar. 

P«  e  Lev  23*"*"  **  *'•  '*"'*  **— The  Passover,  Mazzoth,  Pentecost,  Trumpets, 
and  Booths  specified,  the  list  being  amplified  by  adding  the  Sabbath  and 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  also  expanded  by  combination  with  P**,  the  reference 
to  Pentecost  almost  disappearing.  The  calendar  closes  as  follows,  ^'  'These 
are  the  set  feasts  of  Yahweh,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations, 
to  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  Yahweh,  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  meal 
offering,  a  sacrifice,  and  drink  offerings,  each  on  its  own  day:  beside  the 
sabbaths  of  Yahweh,  and  beside  your  gifts,  and  beside  all  your  vows,  and 
beside  all  your  freewill  offerings,  which  ye  give  unto  Yahweh.' 
P«/Num  28" — Every  day  has  its  sacrifice  to  sanctify  it,  and  in  addition  the 
Sabbath,  New  Moon,  Passover,  Mazzoth,  Weeks,  Trumpets,  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  Feast  of  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  (» Booths),  have 
additional  sacrifices  specified  as  of  obligation. 

(a)  General  comparison 

JXi  The  saored  seasons  are  occasions  when  natural  joy  is  organized  in  united 
festivals  at  the  local  sanctuaries,  joyous  saorifidUd  feasts  being  the  most  pro- 
minent elements  in  the  celebration. 

D  The  same  are  centralized,  becoming  pilgrimages,  and  further  organized ;  the 
leading  feature  still  being  to  *  eat  and  drink  before  Yahweh.* 

Pb  akintoJSD. 

P'*  Marked  mainly  by  prescribed  public  offerings,  the  element  of  feasting  being  lost, 

with  the  modified  exception  of  the  Passover. 


Oa  Again,  as  under  ^7a,  a  series  of  points,  bearing  on  the  whole  subject,  are 
given  for  convenience  in  the  paragraphs  above.  See  also  YIII  i  §  5  p  88.  For 
a  general  account  of  the  variations  in  the  calendar  see  YIII  i§5p88iii§2(p  i09» 
cp  IX  i  §  87  p  130  on  the  rationale  of  the  changes. 
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(b)  Origin 

JE  A^ionltnral,  with  the  exception  of  the  Passover  in  J*. 

P  Asprictiltaral,  with  historical  connexion  beginning  to  be  combined. 

V^  Mainly  agricnltoral  still. 

pts  H^torical  commemoration  and  religions  ceremony  as  snch  tend  to  obscure 
agricnltnral  connexion ;  even  Pentecost  was  by  the  later  Jews  connected  with  the 
giving  of  the  Law. 

(c)  Number 

JE  The  Sabbath  and  three  feasts,  the  Passover  being  only  mentioned  in  J  and 

not  related  to  Haczoth. 

B  The  Sabbath  and  three  pilgrimages,  Passover  and  Maisoth  being  united. 

V^  like  JED. 

Pv*  the  number  is  successively  increased  in  F'  and  F*,  see  a^/. 

(d)  Character 

JED  All  the  celebrations  are  festal  gatherings  for  thanksgiving  to  Gk>d  and 
enjoyment  of  his  gifts. 

V^  like  JED. 

Pi*  All  are  coloured  throughout  l^  tiie  consciousness  of  sin,  and  need  for  expiation, 

culminating  in  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

(e)  Date 

JE  Settled  hy  the  seasons,  Abib  however  being  in  one  place  apparently  fixed 
as  the  month  for  Massoth. 

D  MasBoth  in  Abib,  Pentecost  seven  weeks  firom  beginning  of  harvest,  Booths 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest. 

ph  Pentecost  reckoned  as  seven  weeks  after  the  offering  of  the  wave-sheaf  on  the 
*  morrow  after  the  sabbath,*  but  Booths  left  unfixed. 

Ps*  All  fixed  by  the  month  and  day,  i  e  by  the  moon,  the  change  being  perhaps 
helped  by  Passover  being  a  night  feast  and  so  requiring  a  full  moon. 

(f)  Duration 

JE  Unspecified  (the  seven  days  of  Mazzoth  probably  not  belonging  to  the 
earliest  tradition). 
D  Fixed. 

V^  like  D. 

P'*  Booths  extended  fix>m  seven  to  eight  days. 

b.    The  Sabbath 

J  a  Ex  34** — *  Six  days  thou  shalt  work  {^  serve),  but  on  the  seventh 

day  thou  shalt  keep-sabbath  :  in  plowing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt 

keep- sabbath.* 

EbEx  ao*^*<^  caa"—^  *Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work  (J^  doing),  and 

on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  keep-sabbath ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine 

ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid  be  refreshed,  and  the 

stranger/    ^ '  Remember 

D  d  5^2-18— <  Observe 

ED  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.     Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  ($ 

serve)  and  do  all  thy  work  (^  business)  :  but  the  seventh   day  is  a 

sabbath  unto  Yahweh  thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work 


Ob  The  older  authorities  '^  address  themselves  to  masters  of  households  and  are 
principally  concerned  to  secure  rest  from  hard  work,  ^  the  humane  tendency  being 
emphasised  as  time  went  on.  The  sabbath  was  then  a  weekly  festival,  marked  by 
joyous  celebrations.  The  later  ordinances  *  breathe  a  totidly  different  spirit  of 
stringency,  and  reflect  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  sabbath  was  almost  the  only 
outward  observance  of  religion  left  to  the  exiles.  Cp  Addis  ii  077" ;  cp  also  ^187 
'  the  Sabbath.* 
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(^  business),  thoui  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  nor 

thy  maidservant, 

E  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.* 

D  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 

that  is  within  thy  gates;  that  thy  manserrant  and  thy  maidservant  may 

rest  as  well  as  thou.     And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 

servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  Yahweh  thy  God  brought  thee 

out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm :  therefore 

Yahweh  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day.' 

P»>flLev  i9»'»  /**  gaS'^  A  Ex  3i"»— Vi^*  <Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths; 
**  I  am  Yahweh  •  your  God,  *  which  sanctify  you.' 

P«  i  Gen  a'-  j  Ex  ao"  k  Ex  35^-*  m  Lev  oi^—iQad  hallows  the  seventh  day 
as  the  sabbath  in  memory  of  his  rest  after  the  six  days  of  Creation ;  i  this 
motive  is  appended  to  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  ^  Moses  commands,  ^six 
days  shall  work  (^  business)  be  done,  but  on  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be 
to  you  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  to  Yahweh  :  whosoever  doeth  any  work 
therein  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your 
habitations  on  the  sabbath  day ' ;  *^  the  shewbread  is  to  be  changed  ^  every 
sabbath.' 

P««Leva3»  n  Ex  i6««-»  0EX31"-"  pNuma8»-  ^  Num  i5«-^—' Prefixed 
to  the  calendar  ^9a0  is  the  ordinance,  '  Six  days  shall  work  (fi  businees)  be 
done :  but  on  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest,  an  holy  convoca- 
tion ;  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work  :  it  is  a  sabbath  unto  Yahweh  in  all 
your  dwellings ' ;  '^  in  addition  to  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
an  offering  of  twice  the  amount  is  ordered  on  the  sabbath ;  ^  a  man  is  stoned 
for  gathering  sticks  on  the  sabbath  ;  "  the  manna  is  given  in  double  supply 
on  the  sixth  day  and  withheld  on  the  seventh  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
seventh  day  shall  be  '  a  solemn  rest,  a  holy  sabbath  unto  Yahweh.* 

o.    The  New  Moon 

P^  a  Num  10^^ — ^Trumpets  to  be  blown  *  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months ' 
over  the  sacrifices. 

P*  b  Num  a8*^"" — *In  the  beginnings  of  your  months'  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  as  prescribed. 

d«   The  Passover 
J  a  Ex  i32i-27»n    52^25bK — afhe    Passover  originally  instituted    as    a 
domestic  rite,  a  Iamb  to  be  killed  and  its  blood  applied  by  means  of 
hyssop  to  the  lintel  and  doorposts,  and  the  family  to  keep  indoors  till 
morning,  so  that  Yahweh  might  *pass  over  the  door'  and  so  ward  off 


Oc  The  New  Moon  was  an  ancient  festival,  op  Isa  i^^  i  Sam  ao^^~^,  perhaps 
ignored  ^^  at  one  time  as  having  been  abused  by  heathenish  praotices,  and  ^  then 
revived,  and  honoured  after  the  analogy  of  other  holy  days. 

d  The  Passover  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  great  feasts  which  could  have  been 
celebrated  by  Israel  as  a  nomad  people  before  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  It  is 
a  plausible  suggestion  to  connect  the  demand  for  leave  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to 
sacrifice  with  an  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing  firstlings  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  smiting  of  the  Egyptian  firstborn  being  the  penalty  for  refusal.  In  D  the  choice 
of  the  victim  still  extends  to  bullocks,  but  it  is  limited  to  sheep  and  goats  by  Pf  who 
also  requires  the  victim  to  be  '  roasted,'  and  forbids  *  seething,'  which  D  had  required. 
In  JB  the  celebration  is,  of  course,  local  as  all  were ;  in  D  it  is  centralised  like  the 
rest.  Perhaps  this  was  not  found  to  answer.  In  any  case  P  does  not  centralise, 
but  makes  it  a  domestic  rite,  depriving  it  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible  of  its 
sacrificial  character,  which  however  seems  curiously  to  reappear  in  the  expression 
used  by  P*  of  the  Passover,  *  offer  the  oblation  of  Yahweh,*  Num  9''  ^^  cp  31  ^f.  See 
further  Addis  (ii  a4iX  who  points  out  that  whereas  in  JS  the  exodus  is  occasioned 
by  a  demand  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  Passover,  in  P  the  Passover  is  instituted 
because  of  the  exodus,  the  mutual  relations  of  event  and  rite  being  reversed. 
Observe  also  that  in  JB  Yahweh  passes  over  the  threshold  for  protection  against 
*  the  destroyer,'  but  in  P  he  passes  over  the  AoiMe,  being  himself  the  destroyer.  See 
Trumbull  Threshold  Covenant  209  and  context.    See  also  I  §  2c  p  20  VHI  i  §  5  p  89. 
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*  the  destroyer ' ;  J*  adds  that '  this  service '  is  to  be  kept  in  the  promised 
land ;  ^  the  sacrifice  not  to  be  kept  till  morning,  and  so  presumably  to 
be  eaten,  but  no  directions  survive  in  J  as  to  the  mode. 
D  e  i&^ — ^The  Passover  to  be  kept  in  the  month  Abib  (the  day  not 
being  specified),  as  being  the  month  in  which  Yahweh  had  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egjrpt  by  night ;  it  is  not  a  domestic  rite,  but  the  victim 
is  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  central  sanctuary  at  even,  and  is  to  be  '  of  the 
flock  and  of  the  herd/  seethed  and  eaten  without  leaven,  none  of  the 
flesh  being  left  till  the  morning ;  and  the  ordinance  closes  thus,  *  thou 
shalt  turn  in  the  morning  and  go  unto  thy  tents.' 

P»  d  Ex  la^-i'  fl*»-»o  /Lev  a3»— ^The  month  of  the  exodus  to  be  the  first 
month  in  the  year,  and  on  the  tenth  day  a  lamb  to  be  chosen  for  each  house- 
hold (or  for  two  households  if  of  small  numbers)  '  without  blemish,  a  male 
of  the  first  year,'  *•  from  the  sheep  or  from  the  goats,'  and  to  be  killed  on  the 
fourteenth  day  '  between  the  two  evenings,*  its  blood  being  put  upon  lintel 
and  doorposts ;  the  meal  no  leisurely  festal  banquet,  but  a  hurried  and 
frugal  repast,  the  eaters  all  in  travellers'  dress ;  no  flesh  to  be  removed  or 
left  till  morning  and  '  no  bone  to  be  broken ;  circumcised  strangers  and 
slaves,  but  not  sojourners  or  hired  servants,  to  eat  of  it ;  <  the  rite  included 
in  the  calendar. 

P"^Num9*""  Aa8" — *The  Passover  included  in  the  final  calendar  with 
bare  mention  ;  ^  provision  made  for  postponement  in  case  of  absence  or 
temporary  defilement,  with  penalty  of  being  '  cut  off '  for  total  disregard. 

e.   Unleavened  bread  (Mazzoth) 

J  o  Ex  i3*"^<^  &34^* — ^*The  original  form  of  the  ordinance  probably 
brief  (*  *  This  day  ye  go  forth  in  the  month  Abib.  •  Seven  days  thou 
shalt  eat  unleavened  bread  (Mazzoth),  and  in  the  seventh  day  shall  be 
a  feast  unto  Yahweh.  ^^Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinance  in 
its  season  from  year  to  year  *) ;  trebly  amplified  by  BJ*  <*>  p>  no  sub- 
stantial element  being  added,  but  the  connexion  with  the  exodus  being 
emphasized.  ^  The  Covenant- words  contain  a  similar  ordinance,  '  The 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt  thou  keep.  Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat 
unleavened  bread '  (the  clause  following  being  probably  editorial,  '  as 
I  commanded  thee,  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  month  Abib :  for 
in  the  month  Abib  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt '). 
E  c  Ex  as^^'—The  Covenant-book  apparently  contained  already  an 
ordinance  identical  with  \  '  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt  thou 
keep,'  and  was  expanded  from  J  by  adding  the  clauses  following,  '  seven 
days  .  .  .  empty.' 

D  d  !&' — ''  Seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread  therewith  [ie 
with  the  Passover,  but  the  word  may  be  an  addition  in  this  clause], 
even  the  bread  of  affliction,  for  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  haste  :  that  thou  mayest  remember  the  day  when  thou  camest 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life.     ^  And  there  shall 
be  no  leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  borders  seven  days.'    The  rest 
may  be  an  addition,  '  ^  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread :  and 
on  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  solemn  assembly  to  Yahweh  thy  God ; 
thou  shalt  do  no  work  therein.' 
P'^/Lev  33®"^** — It  is  possible  that  the  offering  of  the  wave-sheaf  of  first- 
fruits  'on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,'  ^8c<7,  was  connected  with  Mazzoth 
("•  specifying  the  offering  required  is  **»). 

pK^Leva3«^— -*0n  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  [first]  month  is  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  unto  Yahweh ;  seven  days  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread. 
In  the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation  :  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work.  But  ye  shall  offer  a  fire  offering  unto  Yahweh  seven  days  :  in  the 
seventh  day  is  an  holy  convocation  ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.* 
F>/iEx  iai*-*o  fNum  a8"-2*"— *The  provisions  of  ''repeated  in  identical 
terms,  but  with  amplifications  defining  the  time,  emphasizing  the  strictness 
with  which  the  rest  must  be  enforced,  and  enjoining  the  complete  banish- 
ment of  leaven  from  the  house.     •  Sacrifices  are  prescribed  to  be  offered. 
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t   Weeks  or  Harvest  (Fenteooet) 

J  a  Ex  34'^ — *  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks,  eren  of  the  first- 
fhiits  of  wheat  harvest/ 

E  b£x  23^*— *  And  [thou  shalt  keep]  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfroits 
of  thy  labours,  which  thou  sowest  in  the  Held.' 

D  c  16^^' — '*  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee  :  from  the  time 
thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  standing  com  shalt  thou  begin 
to  number  seven  weeks.  ^^  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto 
Yahweh  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a  freewill  offering  of  thine  hand, 
which  thou  shalt  give,  according  as  Yahweh  thy  Ood  blesseth  thee.' 
^^The  entire  household,  and  the  dependent  and  poor,  are  to  share  in 
the  joy  and  feasting.  <^^And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  bondman  in  Egypt.' 

T^  d  Lev  33^*^*'^ — *  **  And  ye  shall  count  imto  you  from  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath  . . .,  ^*  even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye 
count  fifty  days ;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meal  offering  unto  Yahweh. 
^^  Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  parts 
of  an  ephah  ;  they  shall  be  of  fine  fiour,  they  shall  be  baken  with  leaven,  for 
firstfruits  unto  Yahweh.  '^And  ye  shall  present  with  the  bread  ^^  two 
he-lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings.  And  the  priest 
shall  wave  them  with  the  bread  of  the  firstfruits  for  a  wave  offering  unto 
Yahweh.  They  shall  be  holy  to  Yahweh  for  the  prieat.'  [im^^**  is  an 
incorrect  interpolation  from  Num  a8,  see  Lev  23^] 

P'  e  Lev  23'^— The  end  only  of  '''s  paragraph  on  this  feast  is  preserved 
in  its  due  place  in  the  calendar,  providing  that  it  should  be  a  holy  oon* 
vocation,  servile  work  being  forbidden. 

P*/Num  aS^'^'i— The  specific  ordering  of  sacrifices  for  this  feast  is  thus 
introduced,  '  in  the  day  of  the  firstfruits,  when  ye  offer  a  new  meal  offering 
unto  Yahweh  in  your  [feast  of]  weeks,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation  ; 
ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.' 

g.   Truini>et8 

P*^  To  be  used  on  all  New  Moons  and  other  feasts.    Cp  48a. 

P«a  Lev  as^s-as—The  Feast  of  Trumpets  or  New  Year's  Day  to  be  kept  with 

full  stringency  as  a  holy  convocation,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 

and  marked  by  '  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets.' 

P'bNum  ag^"-^ — ^The  offerings  of  obligation  specified,  in  addition  to  the 

daily  and  New  Moon  sacrifices. 

h.    Day  of  atonement 

P«aEx3o*<>  6Levi6i-3*»  ca^^-^^*  dNum  aQ^""— *The  solemn  offering  of 
a  bullock  and  a  ram  as  sin  offerings  for  Aaron  and  his  house  and  for  Israel 
and  the  sanctuary,  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood  before  the  mercy-seat 
within  the  veil  (7y),  and  the  rite  of  the  scapegoat  for  Azazel  (78)  to  be 
repeated  upon  a  great  day  of  humiliation  and  atonement  in  the  seventh 
month  on  the  tenth  day.  On  this  day  all  inhabitants  and  strangers  to 
abstain  from  work  and  afflict  their  souls.  ^This  day  added  to  the  calendar, 
with  provisions  of  great  stringency  as  to  its  due  observance  on  pain  of  being 
*cut  off'  or  *  destroyed.*  The  time  fixed  as  being  from  the  evening  of  the 
ninth  day  to  the  next  evening.  ^  A  costly  burnt  offering  with  its  accompani- 
ments, according  to  the  analogy  of  other  holy  days,  and  a  single  kid  as  a  sin 
offering,  prescribed  in  addition  to  *  the  sin  offering  of  atonement '  and  the 


Of  The  relative  fixing  of  the  date  is  found  in  D,  and  a  similar  but  not  identical 
reckoning  occurs  in  P^,  which,  ambigaous  though  it  is,  seems  to  be  adopted  into  P< 
by  P*  without  any  clearer  definition.  But  the  prescription  of  offering  is  quite  new 
in  P,  D  expressly  requiring  only  a  freewill  offering. 

g  For  a  good  note  on  New  Year's  Day  and  the  reckoning  of  the  months  see 
Addis  ii  241. 
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daily  sacrifice,  and  presumably  in  addition  to  the  ^two  rams  ordered  as 
burnt  offerings  for  Aaron  and  for  the  people.  ^  On  the  same  occasion  it  is 
provided,  in  the  paragraph  on  the  construction  of  the  golden  altar  of  incense, 
that '  Aaron  shall  make  atonement  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in  the  year  : 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  of  atonement  once  in  the  year  shall  he 
make  atonement  for  it  throughout  your  generations.' 
I 

i.    Ingathering  or  Booths 

J  a  Ex  34'"* — ^The  Covenant-words  are  brief,  *  and  [thou  shalt  observe] 
the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  revolution.' 

E  b  £z  93^* — The  Covenant-book  is  also  short  in  its  provision, '  and  [thou 
shalt  keep]  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  thou 
gatherest  in  thv  labours  out  of  the  field.' 

D  c  i6*>~^'  d  3i*"*' — ^  *  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  booths  seven  days, 
after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  from  thy  threshing-floor  and  from  thy 
winepress.'    The  entire  household,  with  the  poor  and  dependent,  are  to 
share  in  the  joyous  festival,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  central  sanc- 
tuary.   <<  Every  seven  years  the  feast  is  to  be  marked  by  the  reading  Of 
*  this  law.' 
P*»e  Lev  a3''"*5^ — *  When  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  land,  ye  shall 
keep  the  feast  of  Tahweh  seven  days.    And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first 
day  the  fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  Tahweh  your 
Ood  seven  days. . . .  Te  shall  dwell  in  booths  sevenrdays.' 
PK/Lev  a3'^t^^® — *  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  is  the  feast 
of  booths  for  seven  days  unto  Yahweh.'    On  the  first  and  eighth  days  is  to 
be  a  holy  convocation,  and  a  fire  offering  daily. 

P*  g  Num  a9^2-*8 — Numerous  and  costly  burnt  offerings  prescribed,  with 
a  separate  requirement  for  each  of  the  eight  days  ;  *  the  aim  of  the  feast  to 
recall  the  wilderness  life. 

J.    Sabbatical  year 

IS  a  Ex  a3^*-  h  ai*-^— -"  Every  seventh  year  to  be  a  fallow  year,  both  for 
the  com  land  and  for  vineyards  and  oliveyards  ;  the  poor  may  eat,  and 
'  the  beast  of  the  field  '  have  what  they  leave.  ^  A  Hebrew  slave  shall 
serve  six  years  and  be  free  in  the  seventh,  cp  2de. 

D  c  151-*    dis^*"^* — •'At  ther  end  of  every  seven  years'  'Yahweh's 

release'  is  to  be  'proclaimed,'  and  all  debts  due  to  a  creditor  from  *  his 

neighbour  and  his  brother '  are  to  be  released,  but  '  of  a  foreigner '  the 

debt  may  be  exacted  ;  cp  4va,  where  '  the  year  of  release  '  is  referred  to. 

^  A  Hebrew  slave  may  go  free  after  serving  a  term  of  six  years. 

P*»eLeva5'-^   yi»-8a    ^26^.43 — ^0£yery  seventh  year  is  to  be  kept  with 

strictness  as  a  fallow  year,  the  crops  being  neither  sown  at  the  beginning 

nor  reaped  at  the  close,  the  vines  not  pruned  and  the  grapes  not  gathered  : 

'  it  shall  be  a  year  of  solemn  rest  for  the  land.*    Yet  it  is  said  that  '  the 

sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be  for  good  for  you ;  for  thee  and  for  thy  servant, 

and  for  thy  maid  and  for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that 

sojourn  with  thee ;  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in  thy 

land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  for  good.*    /Any  deficiency  shall  be 


01  Cp  a&</abovei  and  see  XTTI  §  4a  p  246  for  a  discussion  of  Solomon's  celebration 
I  Kings  8. 

J  The  variations  are  nnnsually  many  and  substantial,  (i)  ■  A  seventh  y9Kt 
£sll0w  for  the  land  and  a  seven  years'  term  for  slaves  is  requLred,  nothing  being 
stated  or  implied  about  any  simultaneous  reckoning  of  either  period  throughout 
the  country.  (3)  ^  A  simultaneous  remission  of  debts  replaces  the  fallow  year,  the 
texm  of  service  remaining  the  same.  (3)  '  A  simultaneous  seventh  year  £bJ1ow  is 
ordered ;  remission  of  debts  is  dropped  in  favour  of  a  general  prohibition  of  usuiy ; 
and  emancipation  at  the  fiftieth  year  is  all  that  remains  of  the  seven  years'  term  of 
service.    See  for  a  general  statement  Yin  i  §  6  p  90. 
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made  up  by  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  sixth  year,  which  shall  produce 
enough  for  three  years,  till  the  ninth  year.  Thus  in  the  sixth  year  they  are 
to  sow  and  reap,  in  the  seventh  neither  sow  nor  reap,  in  the  eighth  sow  at 
the  beginning  and  reap  at  the  end  in  time  to  eat  of  the  new  produce  in  the 
ninth.  ^It  is  prophesied  in  the  dosing  discourse  that  in  the  exile  'the 
land  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths.' 

k.   Jubile  year 

pj^'a  Lev  a^fr-nrjK  524-M_a6The  fiftieth  year  to  be  marked  by  proclamation 
of  *  liberty '  for  the  land,  which  is  then  to  return  to  the  old  ownership,  but 
may  be  redeemed  before. 

P«cLev  as*-"  «»-*«  <!«•-"  ^4Xib~€2  j  47-M_cxhe  fiftieth  year  to  be  a  jubile 
year,  in  which  land  is  to  return  to  the  old  ownership,  with  redemption  at 
proportionate  price  previously  ;  ^  houses  in  walled  cities  to  be  sold  outright 
without  return  and  only  redeemable  in  the  first  year  after  the  sale  ;  but 
^  Levitical  property  excepted  ;  '  Hebrew  slaves  to  be  free  at  the  Jubile,  but 
/  may  be  redeemed  earlier. 


10.    Sacred  Places 

a.    Site  of  the  Sanctuary 

J — No  ordinance  preserved  on  this  point,  but  many  sanctuaries  lovingly 
recognized  in  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs.  For  instances  of  pillars  and 
altars  erected  see  ^6ga5c  lOdo&cci,  and  for  sacrifice,  implying  local 
sanctuaries,  see  ^adbccL 

E  a  Gen  28^'  &  £hL  3^  c  Ex  ao^^ — ^  God's  house  is  to  be  at  Bethel ;  in 
many  places  the  patriarchs  &c  erect  '-bgd^gh  pillars  and  ^lOd^^'A; 
altars ;  ^Horeb  is  sacred  as  '  the  mount  of  God '  on  which  Israel  is  to 
*  serve  God '  Ex  3^',  and  presumably  *  hold  a  feast '  5^ ;  ^in  every  place 
where  GK)d  records  his  name,  or  causes  it  to  be  remembered,  there  is 
a  sanctuary  to  be  marked  by  altar  and  sacrifice,  and  the  usage  described 
in  Judg  Sam  Kings  shows  that  these  places  are  concurrently  and  not 
merely  successively  sacred. 

Ddia«-i«»  e  18-18  /««•  yi423-2«  ^  15T.  ii6^-^*  j  178-10  fci8«-«  !a6« 
m  31**^18 — */One  central  sanctuary,  in  Hhe  place  which  Yahweh  shall 
choose  to  make  his  name  to  dwell  there '  ^87,  is  alone  recognized,  and  to  it 
all  kinds  of  offerings  are  to  be  brought ;  ^  there  the  tithes  are  to  be  eaten, 
^  the  firstlings  sacrificed,  and  '  the  firstfruits  offered  ;  *  thither  all  males 
are  to  repair  for  the  Passover  and  other  groat  feasts,  /  there  is  to  be 
the  court  of  appeal,  and  "*  the  place  of  solemn  publication  of  the  law 
every  seven  years ;  and  ff  in  its  services  and  endowments  the  country 
Levites  shall  have  share  at  will. 

P^nLev  l^^~*^  019''°**  p26^*»  qa&^  r Ex  29*8- — "Two  ordinances  provide  that 
no  animal  shall  be  killed  without  being  sacrificed,  and  that  merely  private 
sacrifice  shall  be  abolished,  '  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring 


Ok  See  VIH  i  §  7  p  91. 

10a  The  laws  as  to  the  site  of  the  sanctnary  present  perhaps  the  clearest  instance 
of  the  modifications  introduced  by  time  in  the  legislation.  The  stages  axe  clearly 
marked  from  '^  the  earlier  sanction  of  the  primitive  plurality  of  sacred  places  to  ^ 
the  urgent  demand  for  centralissation  of  worship,  succeeded  by  ^  the  quiet  assump> 
tion  of  a  single  lawful  sanctuary.  The  whole  question  is  fully  treated  in  the 
Introduction.  For  a  general  statement  see  VII  §  4/^  p  76 ;  for  further  details  cp  YIII 
i  §  1  p  82 ;  for  difierent  conceptions  of  the  divine  presence  as  localized  see  VIII  ii  §  23 
p  96  iii  §  1  p  103  ;  for  modifications  of  JS  and  contrasts  with  P  in  D  see  IX  i  §  2y  p  126, 
and  more  ftilly  ii  §§  1-3  pp  132-141,  cp  X  §  1  (v)  p  144  ;  for  the  attitude  of  J  cp  XI 
§  27  p  179  §  4a  p  188,  and  for  E  cp  XII  §  2d€  p  206.  Cp  also  »87  *  the  place  which 
Yahweh  shall  choose,'  and  "^Ql  '  holy  place  *  or  ' sanctuary.' 
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their  sacrifices,  which  they  sacrifice  in  the  open  field  . . .  unto  the  priest, 
and  sacrifice  them  for  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings  unto  Tahweh.'  (These 
ordinances  in  their  original  application  seem  to  fit  a  multiplicity  of  sanc- 
tuaries, within  reach  of  all ;  they  may  then  have  been  applied  to  the  single 
sanctuary  of  the  shrunk  remnant  of  returning  exiles,  and  were  finally 
adapted  to  the  camp  form  of  legislation,  the  prohibition  of  slaughtering  being 
understood  as  only  meaning  slaughtering  for  private  and  unauthorized 
sacrifice.)  '^To  'keep  (Yahweh's)  sabbaths  and  reverence  (his)  sanctuary' 
is  a  pair  of  connected  duties  of  high  obligation.  (The  '  sanctuary '  is  not 
defined  either  as  local  or  central.)  *The  discourse  contains  the  divine 
threat,  '  I  will .  . .  bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation,  and  I  will  not 
smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet  odours ' ;  and  **  the  promise  is  preserved,  *  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  IsraeL' 

Pi^sEx  95^-  ^25^^  u^g^' — *God  says  to  Moses,  'Let  them  make  me  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  that  I  may  dwell  among  them.  According  to  idl  that  I  shew  thee, 
the  pattern  of  the  Dwelling,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  fiirniture  thereof, 
even  so  shall  ye  make  it ' ;  '  the  mercy-seat  above  the  ark  is  the  actual  point 
of  meeting  with  the  divine  presence  ;  or  *  it  is  said  more  generally  of  the 
whole  sanctuary,  'there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
Tent  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory.'  No  other  sanctuary  is  contemplated 
or  alluded  to.  For  its  central  position  in  the  camp  see  ^4r. 
P'rLev  17^"*'  to  Josh  aa*"** — "The  expanded  form  of  the  opening  ordinance 
in  ^^  requires  all  sacrifices  to  be  brought  to  '  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting ' 
cp  Lev  1-7  as  expanded,  and  ^  it  is  described  how  a  crisis  arose  at  the  mere 
possibility  of  a  second  aitar  for  sacrifice  having  been  erected. 

b.   Tent  of  Meeting 

J  No  allusion  has  been  preserved  to  a  sacred  tent,  and  Joshua  speaks  of 
the  Gibeonites  as  destined  to  be  '  bondmen ...  for  the  house  of  (his) 
God '  Josh  9«». 

EaEx  33'"-^^    "'ftNum  iii«-8<«    c  la*-^®— Though  no  account  of  the 

construction  of  *  the  tent  of  meeting '  is  preserved  (but  cp  Ex  33'")»  "^ 

its  position  'without  the  camp/  ^the  usage  of  Moses  in  going  into  the 

Tent,  '^the  habitual  intercourse  of  Yahweh  with  Moses  personally, 

"  the  descent  of  '  the  pillar  of  cloud '  or  of  Yahweh,  ^ '  in  the  cloud '  or 

'^ '  in  a  pillar  of  cloud/  and  ^  the  habitual  ministry  of  Joshua  within 

the  Tent  are  all  described.    The  passage  with  analogous  representations 

in  Deut  31^**"  is  probably  extracted  fh>m  XL 

F«  ci  Ex  a5^-a7^^ — An  elaborate  and  gorgeous  movable  sanctuary,   called 

sometimes '  the  tent  of  meeting '  and  sometimes  'the  Dwelling'  (see  Ex  as^"), 

ordered  to  be  made,  and  minute  directions  given  for  its  construction  ;  its 

position  is  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  (implied  in  Num  10^"*  and  stated  in  F* 

^4r)  ;  the  place  where  Yahweh  speaks  with  Moses  is  defined  as  '  from  above 

the  covering  [or  mercy-seat],  from  between  the  two  cherubim  which  are 

upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony '  as^^  (cp  Num  7*') ;  the  cloud  rests  upon  the 

Dwelling  Num  10^^ ;  and  ^lla?  the  exclusive  right  of  access  is  reserved  to 

the  Levitical  tribe.    It  is  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering 

Lev  i6W  »« 

P«6Lev  8*o»^"  /Num  9^»-«»  y  Ex  35*-40— ^The  Dwelling  and  ite  ap* 
purtenances  is  duly  constructed,  and  its  erection  is  described  ;  ^  it  is  conse- 
crated by  being  anointed  with  the  anointing  oil.  J^  The  cloud  filled  the 
Dwelling  at  its  erection,  and  'covered  it,  and  ti^e  appearance  of  fire  by  night,* 
the  movement  or  rest  of  the  cloud  determining  the  journeying  or  abiding  of 
the  camp.    [See  Ex  35^".] 


10b  For  a  general  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  codes  on  this  point  see 
IV  §  2/3  P48,  and  for  fdller  details  Yin  1  §  2  p  85 ;  and  for  reference  to  Esek  and  the 
historicfd  books  see  XIII  §  88  p  343 ;  on  the  genesis  of  the  Dwelling  as  it  appears  in 
F  see  p  266*,  and  for  the  use  of  the  term  in  a  non-technical  sense  cp  Lev  i^^^^* 
,j4x  aissv.    Cp  also  ^54  '  dwell '  and  '  dwelling,'  '60*»  *  establish  the  dwelling.' 
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c.   The  Ark 


J  a  Num  lo'^"^*  h  Josh  3' — ^  The  ark  goes  in  the  van  of  the  hostB,  and  is 

advanced  at  the  commencement  and  halted  at  the  close  of  the  niArdi 

with  an  appropriate  form  of  words  ;  ^  it  is  borne  by  the  priests,  and  is 

halted  in  the  river  at  the  passage  of  Jordan,  as  a  pledge  of  the  safety  of 

the  people,  till  all  have  passed  over. 

E  b  Josh  3** — The  same  representation  is  given  by  E  of  the  part  assigned 

to  the  ark  in  the  passage  of  Jordan. 

D  c  zo^*~^  ' — ^An  account  is  given,  probably  extracted  from  J,   of  the 

making  of  an  ark  of  acacia  wood  by  Moses  in  order  to  receive  the  second 

tables ;  the  Levites  are  to  bear  it. 

F'dEx  25*^^^* — An  account  is  given  (see  further  *iac)  of  the  ordering  and 
construction  of  an  ark  of  acacia  wood,  of  prescribed  dimensions  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  furnished  with  a  covering,  into  which  '  the  testimony '  is  to  be  pat 
when  it  has  been  given  to  Moses. 

P»  d  Num  3*^  e  4*-^*— <*•  It  is  borne  by  the  Kohathites,  a  Levitical  clan,  but 
^  made  ready  for  removal  by  the  priests. 

d.    Altar  of  sacrifice 

J  a  Qen  8*^  b  la  c  i3^«  d  Josh  9'^— Altars  are  built  *  by  Noah  after  the 
Flood,  and  by  Abraham  ^  on  Yahweh's  appearing  to  him  at  Shechem 
after  entering  Canaan,  and  ^  *  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre,'  where  he  settled 
after  the  departure  of  Lot ;  ^  the  Gibeonites  are  given  up  for  menial 
Service  about  Hlie  altar  of  Yahweh.' 

BeGenaa*  /33«o  ^35^-^  hETif^  tao**-**  ia4**  fc  Num  a3i-«  i*-"_ 
^Abraham  builds  an  altar  on  Mount  Moriah,  lays  the  wood  thereon, 
binds  Isaac  and  places  him  upon  the  wood  and  raises  the  knife  to  slay 
his  son.  (It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  may  be  relied  upon  as  indicating 
the  procedure  with  an  ordinary  burnt  offering.)  Jacob  builds  an  altar 
/at  Shalem  on  the  ground  he  had  bought  from  the  sons  of  Hamor,  and 
^  at  Bethel  by  divine  command  on  his  return  thither ;  Moses  *  builds  an 
altar  at  Rephidim  called  Yahweh-Nissi  in  memory  of  the  feud  decreed 
between  Israel  and  Amalek,  and  i  another  at  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant,  <one  of  whose  'words'  contained  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  altars  which  were  to  be  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stone,  and 
without  steps  for  access.  '^Balaam  builds  altars  for  the  sacrifices  by 
which  he  sought  oracles  from  God. 

D  I  la*^  m  a^^^ — '  In  the  great  chapter  on  the  imity  of  the  sanctuary 
a  single  altar  only  is  recognized,  '  the  altar  of  Yahweh  (Israel's)  God* ; 
but  *" later,  probably  in  a  passage  extracted  from  E,  'an  altar'  of 
unhewn  stones  is  to  be  built  for  sacrifice. 

P»  n  Lev  iJ«  0  610-"—"* '  Beside  the  altar '  (*  on  the  east  side)  there  is  to  be 
a  place  for  the  ashes,  and  *  a  perpetual  fire  is  to  be  kept  burning  upon  the 
altar  (but  see  Lev  i"^*).  (Other  allusions  in  ^'  indicate  the  relation  of  the 
sacrifices  to  the  altar  in  the  prescribed  ceremonial.) 

"P'p  Ex  37^-* — Moses  ordered  to  make  an  altar  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with 
brass,  fitted  for  ease  of  transport  with  rings  and  staves,  and  duly  furnished 
with  vessels  of  brass. 

P«  q  Num  7'-«»  r  le"*-*©  «  Josh  aa}^^*—^The  dedication  of  the  altar  accom- 
panied by  munificent  gifts,  elaborately  described,  from  each  of  the  tribal 
princes ;  **  the  brazen  censers  of  the  350  princes  to  be  beaten  out  inte  broad 


10c  For  a  snnunary  aoconnt  of  the  divergent  representations  as  te  the  ark  see  lY 
§  2b  p  48,  and  for  fuller  details  Yin  i  §  3  p  86 ;  for  references  te  the  historical  books 
see  IX  ii  §  1  pp  133-7.  CJP  Also  ^10  '  A^k  of  the  covenant  of  Yahweh/  n.61^ '  ark  of 
the  testimony.' 

d  For  a  comparative  statement  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  altars  ordered 
or  permitted  see  YIU  i  §  1/3  p  83,  cp  XIII  §  35  p  243  §  4a  p  246.  Qp  also  ''137  *  build 
an  altar,*  i>16  '  altar  of  Yahweh  thy  God,'  £12dd  *  altar  of  incense,*  ta  *  brazen  altar.' 
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plates  for  a  covering  for  the  altar ;  '  the  Trans-jordanic  tribes  erect  a  great 
altar,  but  learning  of  the  armed  protest  of  the  other  tribes  explain  t^t  it 
-was  not  for  sacrifice,  bat  merely  for  witness  to  their  share  in  the  one 
legitimate  altar  and  sanctuary. 

e.    Oil  for  lamps 

P»  a  Lev  24^"^ — *  Pure  olive  oil  beaten  for  the  light '  to  be  brought,  in  by  the 
people,  and  Aaron  is  to  *  cause  a  lamp  to  bum  continually,'  ordering '  the 
lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick ' '  from  evening  to  morning  before  Yabweh 
continually/  *  without  the  veil  of  the  testimony,  in  the  tent  of  meeting.' 
P*  6  Ex  27**-"  c  Num  8^"* — ^  The  last  injunction  •  is  practically  reproduced  ; 
^  when  the  lamps,  seven  in  number,  are  lit  they  are  to  give  light  *  in  front 
of  the  candlestick/  the  making  of  which  is  described. 


11.  Sacred  Persons :  Clergy  and  Laity 

a.    Priesthood 

J  a  Gen  4i*'**  Ex  a"  h  Gen  47^  c  49*-  •  d  Ex  iq'*-  •  e  3a»-»»»  cp  34^  » 
Josh  3- — Interest  is  shown  in  the  priesthood  by  the  mention  of  ^the 
marriages  of  Joseph  and  Moses  into  priestly  families,  and  ^  the  exemp- 
tion  from  confiscation  of  the  Egyptian  priests'  lands;  ^at  the  fint 
theophany  at  Sinai  there  are  already  beside  Aaron  '  priests  which  come 
near  unto  Yahweh,'  and  *  the  devotion  of  the  '  sons  of  Levi '  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion  is  recorded  for  special  blessing,  though  ^  Levi  is  grouped 
with  Simeon  for  blame  in  Jacob's  song ;  the  priests  bear  the  ark  over 
Jordan. 

E/Deut  33^^^  g  Ex  24'^— %^The  Song  of  Moses  ascribes  priestly  functions 
to  Levi,  the  possession  of  Thummim  and  Urim,  the  duty  of  giving  torahj 
and  the  right  to  offer  incense  and  sacrifice ;  but  ^  at  the  ratifying  of  the 
Horeb  covenant  '  young  men '  are  the  officiants.  In  Josh  34  the  priests 
appear  bearing  the  ark. 

"D  hio^  %  i8*~**  j  a6'-  k  37^*  1 31* — *  The  separation  of  *  the  tribe  of  Levi ' 
to  bear  the  ark,  minister,  and  bless  recorded  (perhaps  on  a  basis  of  S)  ; 
<'the  priests  the  Levites,  [even]  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,'  including  the 
local  Levites,  to  receive  equal  endowment  and  enjoy  common  rights  of 
ministry ;  / '  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days '  to  officiate  at  the 

Fresentation  of  firstfruits  ;  ^the  Levites  to  pronounce  the  curses,  and 
be  responsible,  along  with  '  the  elders,'  for  the  preservation  and  septen- 
nial reading  of  the  law. 

P*^  m  Lev  9i^-sa^^* — Detailed  provisions  Uid  down  as  to  the  stricter  rules 
of  ceremonial  purity  attaching  to  the  clergy,  who  (in  the  present  text,  but 
cp  ai^''^  are  'of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the  priest.'  Their  marriage  relations 
regulated,  and  ministration  forbidden  in  cases  of  bodily  blemish.  Cp 
^ebb  f6. 

Pk  n  Ex  acf^  0  Num  iS^-^"  p  as^^^"  q  Num  38-10— •»  The  *  priesthood'  assigned 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  ever,  and  p  confirmed  to  Phinehas  and  his  seed ; 
^  they  are  to  '  keep  [their]  priesthood  *  for  all  higher  ministration,  leaving 
menial  attendance  to  the  Levites ;  ^  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  '  keep  their  priest- 
hood,' and  <  the  tribe  of  Levi '  to  *  do  the  service  of  the  Dwelling.' 
P>  r  Num  3^'"*  s  4 — Position  and  duties  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  the 
Levitical  clans  differentiated. 


11a  The  remarkable  development  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  traces  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  its  successive  stages,  are  Ailly  treated  in  the  Introdaotion.  For  a  general 
statement  see  YlII  i  §  4  p  87 ;  for  the  peculiarities  in  D  see  IX  i  §  3a  p  127 ;  for  J  cp 
XI  §  28  p  183 ;  for  S2  cp  XII  §  28c  pp  ao6  209 ;  for  allusions  in  P*  op  Lev  i^^x.  Cp 
also  in  the  word-lists  >109  ''SO  ^129  '^209  'minister,'  '  priest'  &c  and  ^12  names 
and  designations  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
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b.    High-priesthood 

J  a  Ex  4°^^*  94^' — ^Aaron  given  the  ofBoe  of  being  spokesman  for  Hoses; 
with  Nadab,  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders,  he  goes  up  on  Sinai  to  see  God 
and  feast  before  him. 

E — Cp  Deut  10**',  where  Aaron's  death  at  Moserah  ia  recorded,  and 
we  are  told  that  Eleazar  his  son  '  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in 
his  stead/ 

F^  h  Lev  ajio-iB" — A  unique  stringency  of  ceremonial  reqtiirement  applies 
to  him  *  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  hMd  the 
anointing  oil  is  poured,  and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments.' 
P«  c  Ex  28***  ci  Ex  39  Lev  9  «  Num  ao*''"**  fa^^^ — ^  Aaron  to  be  consecrated 
with  appropriate  offerings,  and  a  solemn  observance  of  the  octave  of  the 
consecration  recorded ;  ^  he  is  to  '  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  breastplate  of  judgement,'  and  also  'the  Urim  and  the  Thommim'; 

*  at  his  death  he  is  succeeded  by  Eleazar  his  son ;  /before  whom,  as  the 
custodian  of  the  oracular  Urim,  Joshua  is  to  stand.      ' 

P»  g  Lev  8  h  Num  35**^^ — ^  The  consecration  of  Aaron  with  ofTerings  as 
prescribed  is  duly  recorded,  and  also  his  investiture  with  the  breastplate  in 
which  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  *  the  death  of  the  high  priest  to 
terminate  the  liability  of  a  homicide  to  blood-revenge.    ^ 

c.    The  hlgh-priestly  dress 

phaLevai^^" — ^The  sacred  dress  is  one  element  in  the  description  of  the 
high  priest. 

P»  6  Ex  28  c ag*^  d  ag^^-  e  Lev  i6*-«*-  /Num  ao«*-^— ''The  sacred  vest- 
ments both  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  described  in  detail  (see  ^12^  below), 
^  the  investiture  ordered,  and  ^  the  transference  to  the  son  who  should  suc- 
ceed; /the  investiture  of  Eleazar  being  duly  recorded  subsequently;  'the 
linen  garments,  coat,  mitre,  breeches,  and  girdle,  without  the  gorgeous  ephod, 
breastplate,  or  robe,  to  be  worn  on  entering  within  the  veil  for  solemn  atone- 
ment and  changed  when  the  atonement  is  made. 

P«flF  Ex  39^-81  /t4oi»*  tLev  8«-^  j  16^2— <  The  making  of  the  garments 
is  described,  ^the  order  for  investiture  repeated  and  < executed ;  ithe  suc- 
cessor of  Aaron  is  to  wear  the  same  dress  *  on  entering  within  the  Teil. 

d«    The  high-priestly  unction 

P*»aLev  ai^°  ^^^ — The  high  priest  is  he  *upon  whom  the  anointing  oil  is 

poured,'  and  ^  the  crown  (or  consecration)  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God 

is  upon  him.' 

P'  b  Ex  29"^ — Moses  to  anoint  Aaron  only. 

P«cLev8ia     d  16^2     c6^^2    /Ex  4o"»»     ^"     A  28*1"     t29«Lev83o      j^^^ 

k  10^' — ^  At  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  only  Aaron  is  anointed, 

and  ^  the  anointing  is  taken  as  connoting  the  high-priestly  dignity ;  but 

/<^'*in  later  passages  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  ordered  to  be  anointed  alike, 

*  the  unction  extending  even  to  the  garments  of  all,  and  ^  Aaron's  sons  are 
assumed  to  share  in  the  anointiug,  ^Eleazar  and  Ithamar  being  expressly 
described  as  having  *  the  anointing  oil  of  Yah weh '  upon  them. 

e.    The  high-priestly  atonement 

P»  Cp  ^7yo  and  Lev  161". 

P*  a  Lev  i6'2-3*  b  Ex  30^° — "*  It  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  *  Aaron 
and  "  his  successors  to  make  a  solemn  annual  atonement  ^  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense. 


lib  On  the  relations  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Priestly  Code  to  Esekiel  and  to  the 
history  see  XIII  §  87  p  241  §  Be  p  28a 

d  Tlie  anointing  of  others  than  the  high  priest  is  one  of  the  marks  of  late^ 
supplements  in  P. 
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£    The  priests,  their  consecration  and  holiness 

E  a  £z  ao^* — A  solitary  ordinance  is  preserv^ed,  forbidding  altar  steps  on 
grounds  of  decency  (ct  ^  below). 

P>»  6  Lev  aii-»»  c  i»->**  d  aa^-  0  »""  /*^— J*  The  mourning  for  the  dead 
and  the  marriage  relations  of  the  priests  limited ;  ^  maimed  or  deformed 
members  of  priestly  families  disqualified  for  ministry,  'none  to  minister 
while  '  unclean ' ;  *  the  privilege  of  eating  the  sacred  food  guarded ;  /the 
kinds  of  disqualifying  uncleanness  detailed  (perhaps  by  P*). 
P«gExa8**-"  A  39*"^''  t  Lev  lo'* — *The  sons  of  Aaron  to  be  consecrated 
with  Aaron  ;  ^on  grounds  of  decency  they  are  to  wear  linen  breeches  while 
ministering,  and  <  while  on  duty  they  may  not  drink  wine. 
P»iLev8  Aio«-  ZExa8«»  mag""  n^o^^-  o»®  P40**-  gLevS'^  rNuma^* 
— i  Their  consecration  is  related,  *'"*<'M»'the  unction  extending  to  them  as 
well  as  to  Aaron  (ct  ^llda6cc?0) ;  **  ablution  at  the  laver  is  required  before 
ministration ;  ^  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  forbidden  to  mourn  the  death  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu. 

g.    The  priestly  dress 

P*  a  Lev  6^^ — ^The  {tfiest  is  to  wear  a  linen  garment  and  breeches  when 

removing  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  offering  from  the  altar,  and  then  is  to  change 

his  garment  before  taking  the  ashes  outside  the  camp. 

P'  h  Ex  a8^  ^^  ^'*    c  39^ — ^  Moses  is  ordered  to  make  coats,  girdles,  and  head- 

tires  for  Aaron's  sons,  and  ^  to  clothe  them  with  them  ;  ^  linen  breeches  are 

also  required. 

P«  d  Ex  40"    0  Lev  8^' — Their  investiture  is  ^  ordered  and  •  executed. 

h.    Priests'  duties  other  than  sacrificial 

E  a  Ex  a4*    h  Deut  33"— (See  under  ''llBfg.) 

Dci7»"  d"  019".  /2o«  firai*  A  34'.  f|i»—««^ They  exercise 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  civil  judges ;  ^^  they  are  the  custo- 
dians of  the  law  ;  /thev  are  to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  army.  Cp  -^6ha 
llaAvW. 

P*  m  Lev  10^^. — They  are  to  discriminate  in  cases  of  uncleanness,  and  to  give 

ionih, 

TtJLeY  9^'.    ^Num  6"""    2  lo*'* — i  Aaron  blesses  the  people  with  uplifted 

hands  ;   *  the  formula  of  benediction  is  recorded ;  <  the  priests  are  to  blow 

with  the  trumpets. 

P«  n  Num  4^1*    0  ^* — ^  When  the  Tent  is  moved  on  the  march  the  priests 

are  to  cover  over  the  sanctuary  and  all  it  contains  before  the  Levltes  may 

bear  any  of  the  articles ;  ^  certain  things  are  put  under  the  si)ecial  charge  of 

Eleazar. 

t    The  Iievites 

J  a  Ex  32^"~2»» — ^The  privileges  of  the  Levites  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
praise  given  for  their  devotion  in  support  of  Moses  at  Sinai. 
E  b  Deut  33*'^^ — Levi  as  a  whole  is  called  to  the  priesthood. 
D  c  10*    d  17'    0 ^*    /a7^*    g 31* — *  The  priests  the  Levites'  or  *the  sons 
.  of  Levi '   discharge  various  responsible  priestly  functions  (see  lla^Aci 
hcdi), 

P«  t  Num  3«-io    j  i«.    k  "    1 17I-"    m  iQ^'^—i^  The  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
entrusted  to  the  Levites,  who  are  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  solely  for  such 


llf  Cp  a  and  a'*,  also  '60  *  fill  the  hand  *  or  '  consecrate.' 

h  Obeerve  how  under  the  Priestly  Code,  which  provides  written  regulations 
very  completely,  the  discretionary  and  judicial  power  of  the  priest  almost  disappear ; 
he  administers,  not  gives,  torciJi. 

i  For  the  relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  distinction  of  priests  and  Levites  see  XIH 
§  8/3  p  238.    See  also  refs  to  Introd  under  a. 
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subordinate  ministries ;  *  Yahweh  claims  the  Levites  instead  of  the  firstbonu 
and  '^orders  them  and  their  cattle  to  be  thus  *  taken';   I  the  bodding  ci 
Aaron's  rod  symbolizes  the  rightful  sacerdotal  supremacy  of '  the  house  of 
Levi/     Cp  also  the  censuses  ^4pa&  q. 
P'nNumi**-**     oa"     p  3«s-m  »-» »-«     g4i4«-«     r^*-^     ,i4-4i      ^sx-sb 

u8*-*'^  V *'-«*'  to i6^-»<^— «The  Le\ites  and  their  cattle  to  be  'taken '  in 
place  of  the  firstborn  and  firstlings,  the  odd  two  hundred  and  aeTenty-three 
firstborn  being  redeemed ;  ^  their  place  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  * '  round 
about  the  dwelling  of  the  testimony ' ;  their  duties  to  be  the  ehi^rge  of  the 
Dwelling,  and  distributed  among  the  three  Levitical  families,  'onoe  briefly 
with  notes  as  to  their  position  in  camp  and  '^ later  in  full  detail;  *an 
elaborate  ceremonial  of  consecration  ordered  and  its  execution  related  ;  *  their 
period  of  senrice  to  be. from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age  (ct  ^4pc,  where 
service  begins  at  thirty) ;  *^  their  pretensions  to  priestly  rights  rebuked  in 
a  modification  of  the  Korah  story. 

J.   The  revenues  of  the  clergy 

D  a  i2i«  i6"  "    6  la"    c  i4«*-»    d  i8i-«— <*  The  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  to 

receive  the  firstfruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece, 

and  the  shoulder,  two  cheeks,  and  maw  of  every  ox  or  sheep  sacrificed ; 

a  share  to  be  given  to  '  the  Levite '  ^  at  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  ^  in  the 

tithe  festivities,  and  the  tithe  of  the  third  year  to  be  shared  between  the 

Levi  tea  and  other  dependent  classes  ;  ^  their  support  a  moral  charge  on 

the  community. 

P*  A  Leva*  JO     ,  6»«-i«  "  w     j  ^•-^     fcSi-ss      jio^*-'"      mNums^.      n6»— 

*0'' What  remains  of  every  meal  offering  belongs  to  the  priest ;  ^alao  the 

wave  breast  and  the  heave  thigh  of  all  peace  offerings ;  *  with  all  of  the  sin 

offering  and  i guilt  offering  not  consumed  on  the  altar;  also  *"all  special 

sacred  gifts  and  ** '  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram '  brou^t  by  a  Nazirite  as 

his  peace  offering,  with  one  cake  and  one  wafer. 

P«  c Ex  ag"'  /Lev  34*  g  Num  iS*^* — The  priests  are  to  have  'the  wave 
breast  and  heave  thigh  from  all  peace  offerings, /the  shewbread,  'all  special 
gifts,  every  moal  offering,  sin  offering,  and  guilt  offering,  the  firstfruits  (^all 
the  best  or  the  fat ')  of  oil,  vintage,  corn,  and  fruits  ;  everything  devoted,  all 
firstlings  and  the  redemption  price  of  firstborn  males  and  unclean  firstlings ; 
while  tlie  Levites  are  to  receive  the  tithe,  though  a  tithe  of  that  tithe  la  to 
be  given  to  the  priests. 

P«  0  Lev  7*  J<^  p  '♦-^^ — *^The  skin  of  the  burnt  offering,  which  in  Ex  39"  Lev 
8'^  is  burnt,  is  now  made  a  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priest ;  ^  the  wave 
breast  and  the  heave  thigh  of  the  peace  offering  are  *  the  anointing  portion ' 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  ^  every  meal  offering  belongs  to  '  all  the  sons  of 
Aaron/ 

k.    The  property  of  the  clergy 

D  a  10'  la^'  i8^      h^ — ^"It  is  thrice  stated  that  Levi  has  no  portion  or 
inheritance  with  his  brethren,  yet  ^  a  Levite  may  possess  a  '  patrimony.' 

P*  c  Num  iS**''"** — Neither  Aaron,  as  representing  the  priests,  nor  the  Levites 
are  to  have  any  inheritance  in  the  land. 

P'dLev  25'^""  eNum  35*"^  /Josh  ai'~*'— 'The  Levites  are  to  receive 
from  the  other  tribes,  in  shares  proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  inheritances, 
a  total  of  forty-eight  cities,  including  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  each  city  carry- 
ing  with  it  a  suburban  area  of  two  thousand  cubits  square ;  /the  distribution 
is  duly  made,  and  ^'it  is  provided  that  the  surrounding  fields  may  never  be 
sold,  and  that  the  houses  if  sold  must  be  restored  at  the  Jubile  and  may  be 
redeemed  at  any  time. 


llj  For  a  general  statement  and  a  comparison  with  the  history  see  IX  i  §  3fi 
p  129  ii  §  lj3  p  i34>;  on  the  distinction  between  'holy*  and  *most  holy*  things 
cp  Driv-Wh  64. 
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L   Lay  rights  and  dutiLea 

J  a  Ex  34*^  h  G«n  35*  Nam  11^  Josh  3^ — ^*The  covenant  includes  the 
whole  nation  ;  ^  the  need  for  ceremonial  purification  and  change  of  gar- 
ments as  a  preparation  for  worship  is  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  Jacob 
and  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  at  the  Jordain. 

Be  Ex  19"*^  d^*"  fla4'-"  /aa»i*  gJosh  24— <*»The  covenant  is 
explicitly  made,  renewed,  and  confirmed  with  all  the  people ;  who/are 
to  be  *■  holy  men  unto '  Qod ;  ^  the  whole  people  are  to  sanctify  themselves 
to  meet  Qod  at  Horeb,  and  * '  young  men '  from  among  them  offer  the 
covenant  sacrifice  ;  ^  Israel  is  called  to  be  *  a  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  holy  nation.' 

DA7*-«    tio^*-"    ji4>     Aqs*."     Z279.     mapi     n'<^"     0  3i»-"— "TThe 
covenant  made  with  all  Israel,  *'even  to  the  women,  children,  and 
dependants,  and  ^  all  such  are  to  be  present  at  the  septennial  reading  of 
the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  so  that  M  Israel  is  a  holy  and  peculiar  people, 
pledged  to  <I obedience  and  < loving  service;  ^^ illegitimate  or  mutilated 
persons  excluded  from  Hhe  assembly  of  Yahweh.' 
P*»  p  Lev  i8'*-*o    q  ig^^    rao'    s  »-2«     <  ggSi-ss     ^  j^ani  15"-^— The  Israel- 
ites are  all  called  to  be  «'■'*'  holy  (cp  '202),  p^^  obedient,  *  Yahweh's  ser- 
vants, and  ^  separate  from  the  nations  of  the  land ;  *  as  a  mark  of  consecra- 
tion there  are  to  be  *  fringes  in  the  borders  (or  tassels  in  the  corners)  of  their 
garments '  with  a  blue  cord  worked  in. 

P*  to  Lev  1-35-7  *  I  ^-15 — **  The  privileges  and  obligations  of  sacrifice  in  all 
its  five  main  forms  rest  upon  the  laity,  who  have  also  commonly  an  impor- 
tant share  in  the  actual  ministration ;  *  the  holiness  of  the  people  is  pro- 
moted by  an  elaborate  code  of  ceremonial  purity  binding  on  every  member 
of  the  nation  without  distinction. 

PVyEx  25-28  and  sNum  i6*"*^*  17^-1^ — "Upon  the  laity  lies  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  providing  by  material  gifts  and  skilled  labour  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary ;  '  but  so  distinctly  sacerdotal  an 
element  of  ministry  as  the  offering  of  incense  is  beyond  their  province,  as  is 
shown  by  the  story  of  Korah  and  his  company  (see  Nam  16^**"). 
P*  a'  Lev  4  h'  Num  7  tf  28- — In  the  later  strata  of  the  Priestly  Code 
^  discrimination  is  introduced  in  regard  to  the  sin  offering,  while  ^  the 
duty  of  liberality  and  ^  the  privilege  of  sacrifice  lose  something  of  spontaneity 
from  the  uniformity  of  gifts  described,  and  the  rigid  prescription  of  detail 
in  sacrifice. 

m.   Iiay  dress 

Da  6*  6ii'*  cExi3'  <*"  cDeut  22"— <*^  Unless  the  expressions 
are  to  be  taken  figuratively,  amulets  upon  the  wrist  and  frontlets 
between  the  eyes  are  to  be  reminders  of  Yahweh's  law  ;  *  there  are  to  be 
'  fringes  {or  twisted  threads)  upon  the  four  borders  of  the  Israelite's 
vesture. 

P*/Num  15*^"^*— There  is  to  be  'fringe  in  the  borders  (or  tassels  in  the 
comers)  of '  the  Israelite's  garments,  with  a  blue  cord  worked  in,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  their  duty  to  Yahweh. 

n.    Prophets 

J  Num  22f  24— Balaam  is  a  diviner  who  is  rapt  by  the  spirit  of  Qod  to 
utter  the  word  of  Yahweh. 

EaNum  ii«*b-MK  b  la*-*"  C22I23 — *The  office  of  the  prophet  is 
explicitly  recognized,  and  the  normsd  mode  of  communication  is  by 
vision  and  dream,  Moses  being  more  than  a  prophet;  '^a  prophetic 
ecstasy  seizes  upon  the  seventy  elders  summoned  by  Moses  to  the  Tent 


111  Cp  for  P  Xin  §  28  p  334. 
mcd  B*'  passages  taJcen  as  D. 

n  On  references  to  prophecy  in  D  cp  X  §  I  (ii)  p  143,  and  in  E  op  XII  §  2/3Y 
p  304>  §  4  p  317 ;  cp  also  '114  *  prophet*  and  '  prophesy.' 
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of  Meeting,  and  also  upon  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  had  stayed  in  the 
camp  ;  Joshua  protests,  hut  Moses  approves  of  the  utmost  extension  of 
the  prophetic  enthusiasm  ;  ^  BaUam  is  a  prophet  whom  God  instnicti 
by  dreams  or  meets  with  a  message,  and  who  must  speak  what  Yahweh 
says  and  nothing  else.  (Cp  "114  *  prophet/  *101  *  dream.') 
D  d  13^"^  e  i8'*~^*  /34^®— ^  The  rise  of  prophets  like  Moses  is  antici- 
pated, and  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  disallows  any  prophet, 
but  ^even  their  fulfilment  goes  for  nothing  if  he  urge  to  apostasy,  in 
which  case  he  is  to  be  slain ;  /Moses  is  as  yet  unriyalled  as  a  prophet. 

p.   Iff'asirites 

F*aNum  6^"^**  6^*^^ — "The  Nazirite  is  one  who  has  made  a  *vow  of 
separation '  for  a  limited  period  the  conditions  of  which  are  laid  down ; 
^  the  ceremonial  for  his  re-entrance  upon  the  unrestricted  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  duly  prescribed. 

q.    Foreign  menlalB  for  the  sanctuary 

J  a  Josh  9'' — ^The  Gibeonites  are  condemned  by  Joshua  to  be  '  bondmen 
for  the  house  of  (his)  God.' 

F'&Josh  9^^ — *  The  princes'  make  the  Gibeonites  'hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congregation.' 


Kote  on  Tables  12  to  16 

With  ^11  the  series  of  Tables  is  concluded  which  presents,  according  to 
a  uniform  plan,  though  with  variations  in  the  scale  of  treatment,  all  the 
material  in  the  Hexateuch  bearing  on  Hebrew  laws  and  institutions. 

The  Tables  which  follow  are  of  a  more  miscellaneous  kind.  In  ^1-11  the 
subject-matter  of  the  several  docviments  is  of  necessity  made  to  conform  to 
a  single  systematic  order  of  topics,  which  involves  the  complete  neglect  of 
the  actual  order  of  any  one  of  the  sources.  But  the  Conspectus  of  Codes  in 
^13  goes  straight  to  the  documents,  and,  behind  the  documents,  to  the  incor- 
porated codes,  and  displays  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  up  clearly  in  the 
case  of  each  both  its  principles  of  arrangement  and  characteristics  of  struc- 
ture, and  also  any  intrusive  elements  of  subsequent  accretion. 

In  ^12  we  have  a  Table  of  a  transitional  sort,  partly  a  subject  division 
more  minutely  given,  and  partly  a  section  of  the  Conspectus  (^ISga)  set  out 
at  length  by  a  si)ecial  method  suitable  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  that 
section. 

In  ^14,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  in  all  the  preceding 
Tables,  the  codes  are  concisely  compared  with  one  another  both  in  respect  of 
matter  and  form,  and  the  chief  conclusions  reached  with  regard  to  them  are 
summarized  for  clear  apprehension  and  easy  reference. 

In  ^15  certain  statistics  of  usage,  relating  to  the  form  of  the  legislation,  are 
collected  and  classified.  The  particulars  are  usually  indicated  in  detail  in 
^13. 

Finally  in  ^16  is  given  a  Table  of  Contents,  in  a  form  which  enables 
several  interesting  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  relative  length  and  fre- 
quency of  the  allusions  to  the  various  topics.  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Tables  is  added. 
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12.  The  Sanctuary  in  F 


Ex  35-31^^  ^  The  sanctuary  ordained. 

Ex  35-40  ^  The  sanctuary  completed. 
@*  -  the  @  of  4". 
^  =  Mn  shorter  form  or  differently  expressed/ 

12  In  the  columns  under  ^^  and  ®^  the  text  order  of  paragraphs  can  he  traced 
hy  means  of  the  letters  which  are  placed  wherever  a  break  in  the  order  is  occasioned 
by  the  arrangement  adopted,  which  follows  the  logical  order  of  ^^.  In  this  way 
the  priority  of  ^^  and  of  the  original  of  Q^*  is  seen  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  con- 
clusion, for  the  natural  and  systematic  sequence  of  subjects  in  ^^  would  hardly 
have  been  departed  from  if  it  had  once  established  itself.  Another  table  will  be 
found  under  Ex  35^  in  which  the  order  of  ^^  is  followed ;  and  under  '-ISga  the 
contents  of  both  are  concisely  given,  in  the  actual  text  order  of  each.  By  the  help 
of  these  tables  the  divergences  may  be  readily  traced. 


a  35 


q3i 


1-9 


1-11 


c  a6i-i* 
1&-80 

e     3». 


b  25 


10-22 


»-«0 
91-40 

h  a^^' 

m  30'"^ 

•-10 

p  22-83 

84-38 


fa^i-« 
o  3017-21 

g  a7»-i» 


i28i-e 

0-12 
18-2» 
90 
91-39 

41-43 
i        36-88 


SUBJECT 

a  Introductory 

a  Appeal  for  gifts 

b  The  workmen  and  their  work 
c  Presentation  of  gifts     .     .     . 
d  Appointment  of  Bezalel   .     • 
e  Overplus  of  gifts 


b  Tfte  DweUing 
a  The  Curtains  and  coverings  . 

&  The  Boards 

c  The  Veil 

d  The  Screen 


0  The  Most  Holy  Place 
The  Ark  and  its  covering 


d  The  Holy  Place 

a  The  Table  and  its  vessels      .     . 
b  The  Candlestick  or  lamp-stand . 

c  Oil  for  the  lamps 

d  The  Altar  of  Incense    .... 

e  Its  use 

/  Anointing  oil 

g  Incense 


e  The  Outer  Court 
a  The  Brazen  Altar 
b  The  Laver       .     . 
c  The  Court  itself  . 


f  Summary  of  gifts 

g  PriesGy  garments 

a  Holy  garments  for  Aaron     .... 

6TheEphod 

c  The  Breastplate 

d  Urim  and  Thummim 

eTheBobe 

/  Coat,  mitre,  girdle  for  A. .     .    .     .1 

g  Coats,  headtires,  girdles,  breeches     J 

h  Plate  on  mitre 

h  Summary  of  u)ork 

The  things  made  and  brought  .    .     . 
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4-» 

10-1» 

20-» 


9O-36I 
36*^ 


8-19 
20-34 
95. 
87. 


37 


1-0 


10-16 
17-24 

29-28 

20« 
29b 


38 


1-T 

8 

9-20 

21-31 


39* 


2-7 
8-21 

22-26 
27-29 
80. 

32-43 


®2 

a35*-«: 

9-19t 
20-29 
8O-36I 


c  37^.  i 
g  38i»-2U 

d37». 


f  38i-«i 


9-12X 
13-17| 


i382«* 

25b 


h  38^2-5^ 

J28« 

e  37'""" 

19-21 

1  39*"'« 

n  39"t 
b  368-1*: 

15-29 

30-^4 
85-87 
38-40 


{ 


m  39"-: 
o   "-»J 
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«^ 


S8~1S 


n  30 


,11-18 


SUBJECT 

i  Erection 

a  The  order  to  erect  &c  .    .  . 
h  Brief  statement  of  execution 

c  Erection  of  the  Dwelling  .  . 

d  Placing  of  the  furniture  .  . 

e  The  use  of  the  laver      .    .  . 

/Erection  of  the  court   .    .  . 


J  Consecration  0/ Aaron  and  his  sons 

k  Consecration  of  the  aUar 

I  Dai!y  sacrifice 

The   morning   and   evening    burnt 
ofTering 

m  PoU  tax  for  mainienarice 

\  shekel  atonement  money  .... 


u 

17-W 
SO-30 

81. 
8S 

Ley  8 

Lev  8". 
cpNum  7 


®^ 


40 


i-«i 

14 

2»-17 


k38*T 
p  40*^^ 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  append  for  farther  comparison  the  items  referred  to  in 
the  two  accotmts  of  the  duties  of  the  Levites  in  Kom  3  and  4,  both  in  their  present 
form  ascribed  to  F*.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  oider  of  the  clans  is  different. 
That  in  4  seems  most  natural,  (i)  the  most  sacred  and  precious  objects,  (2)  the  skin 
and  canvas  coverings,  and  (3)  the  framework.  The  second  account  is  also  much 
fuller. 

Num  3 

<B  The  Gershoniles  « 

Dwelling  5. 

Ark 

Tent  and  covering  7. 

Screen  for  Tent  door 
I*  Court  hangings 


Screen  for  Tent  door 
Cords 


The  Kohathites 
51  Ark 
Table 

Candlestick 
Altars 
Teasels 
Screen  (?s  Veil) 


36 


The  Merarites 
Boards  of  Dwelliog 


Bars 
Pillars 
Sockets 
Instruments 
8''  Pillars  of  court 
Sockets 
Pins 
Cords 


Num  4 

The  KohathUes 
Veil 

Ark,  coverings,  staves 
Table  &c,  ooverings,  staves 
*•  Candlestick,    lamps    &c,    coverings, 

frame 

1^  Golden  altar,  coverings,  staves 
1'  Vessels  of  ministry,  coverings,  £rame 
^5.  Altar  &c,  coverings,  staves 

Elsasar 
(WQUforUght 
Sweet  incense 
Continual  meal  offering 
Anointing  oil 
Charge  of  Dwelling  &o) 


^*  The  Qtrshonites 

*5  Curtains  of  Dwelling 
Tent  and  coverings 
Screen  for  Tent  door 

^  Court  hangings 

Screen  for  Court  door 

Cords 

Instruments 


The  Merarites 

^  Boards  of  Dwelling 
Bars 
Pillais 
Sockets 

Pillars  of  Court 
Sockets 
Pins 
Cords 
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13.  Conspectus  of  Codes 

See  ^15  for  explanation  of  Types  of  legal  clauses  as  abbreviated  below, 
e  g  Thou  n  « '  Thou  shalt  not . . . ',  and  of  introductory  clauses,  e  g  And . . . 
«B  <  And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  . . .' 

a.    The  Ten  Words  of  the  Covenant — J 

Exodus  34"-2« 

i*'i5.      I  Monolatry  Thou'' 

^'^           2  No  *  molten  gods  '  to  be  made  Thou " 

^^'"^       4  Feast  of  Mazzoth  Thou 

i9-2o»b    g  Firatborn  and  firstlings  thou  & 

+  ^^          None  to  he  empty  handed  shall  °  pi 

2^           3  The  weekly  sabbath  Thou 
22           6  Feasts  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)  and  of  Ingathering 

(Booths)  Thou 

+  23  ''24      ObUgation  to  attend  the  feasts              •  shall  pi 

2^           7  No  leavened  bread  with  a  sacrifice  Thou 

2"'**           8  Consumption  of  Passover  shall 

2c»           9  Firstfruits  Thou 

2'5*»         lo  Kid  not  to  be  seethed  in  dam's  milk  Thou"^ 

b.  The  Words  of  Yahweh,  or  the  Book  of  the  Covenant— E 

Exodus  2023-26  2310-1® 
2023-26  Worship  =  5 

23*'' Monolatry  Tc" 

23b  jjj^Q  g^ jg  q£  silver  or  gold  Ye  ^ 

The  altar  of  sacrifice 

2*  To  be  made  of  earth  Thou 

**  If  of  stone,  then  unhewn  if^^"^ 

**  To  be  provided  with  steps  for  decency  thou  ■ 

2310-19  2229-31  Feasts  AND  Sacrifices  4+6=  10 

23I8.  2229-31  Sacred  offerings 

=  6 

23^^  No  leavened  bread  with  a 

sacrifice  ThwA  ■ 

18^  Consumption  of  peace  offering 

222»*  (23'»*»')  Firstfruits  Thwi^ 

2229b  Firstborn  of  men  Thou 

^  Firstlings  thou 

+  '*  Improper  food  ye  » 

23^^»  Seething  of  kid  in  dam's  milk 


2310  17  ^  sacred  calendar    =  4 

'^.  The  sabbatical  fallow  year        thou 
12  /i3  The  weekly  sabbath  Thou 

"  Three  feasts  of  obligation  Thou 

io«  /b  /o  16  Mazzoth,  Harvest,  and 

Ingathering  Thou 


18a  As  observed  on  Ex  34^0"  many  different  arrangements  of  J's  *  Ten  Words ' 
have  been  proposed,  as  indeed  the  Decalogue  itself  is  still  divided  differently  by 
Cliurches  which  make  it  their  moral  oompendiom.  The  above  is  pat  forward  as 
the  simplest  and  most  conservative.  There  are  twelve  ordinances  in  all  (not 
thirteen,  for  in  its  original  form  it  is  likely  that  firstborn  and  firstlings  were  con- 
joined),  and  of  these  two  have  been  omitted,  *>«  *5,  beoanse  (i)  they  are,  like  ***>, 
different  in  form  from  the  rest,  and  (2)  they  are  also  dependent  in  subject  upon  the 
others.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  form  or  order  as  correctly 
representing  the  original  The  only  other  legislation  in  J  is  of  course  the  pair  of 
passages,  both  much  expanded,  in  £x  i3^^~^  and  13''^*  on  the  Passover,  Masaeoth, 
firstlings,  and  firstborn. 

b  The  Covenant-book  has  been  so  much  interfered  with  by  editorial  process  that 
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o.    The  Judgements— 'E 

Exodus  211-222»  28^~» 

21^  Heading 

2x2-11  Hebrew  Slaves 

Case  of  a  bondman 

8  Free  in  seventh  year  When  **»°» 

^*  Alone,  if  enslaved  unmarried      J/ 
**»  With  wife,  if  married  already 
*  Alone,  if  married  since 
^>  Option  of  remaining 


V 
if 


5  +  5  =  10 
Case  of  a  bondwoman  (^atnah) 

^  Bondmaid  not  to  go  free  token 

*  If  espoused,  may  be  redeemed, 

not  sold  1/ 

'  If  given  to  a  son,  to  be  as  a 

daughter  if 

'®  Not  to  be  deprived  of  rights  // 


^^  Otherwise  to  be  set  free  if 

2x12-17  Violence  punishable  by  Death 


"  Death  for  homicide  He  thai 

^'  Asylum  for  casie  of  accident    whoso 
^*  No  asylimi  for  murderer  when 

2118-27 

Personal 

i>.  Compensation  for  assault  w?ien 
(20.  Misplaced,  see  next  column) 

82  'Finn  fnr  Afliiainc^  Tn{ft/>A.rriAirA 


=  5(6) 

he  that 

he  that 

he  that 


3  +  4  =  7 


Fine  for  causing  miscarriage 

when  ""» 
•*  . .  Lex  taiionis  for  further  hurt 


^'  Smiting  a  parent 

^*  Kidnapping 

+  "  Cursing  a  parent 

Injuries 

To  slaves 

^  Penalty  for  killing  slave  when  * 
*^  Remitted  if  death  be  delayed  if 
^  Freedom  for  loss  of  eye  when  ■ 
'^  Freedom  for  loss  of  tooth  if 


if 

Cattle 


2128—36 

Savage  oxen 

2*  Ox  goring  any  one  to  death     when 
''  Death  for  negligent  owner  if 

^  Alternative  of  ransom  if 

8L<i  Case  of  son  or  daughter       whether 
^^  Thirty  shekels  fine  for  a  slave      if 

Ex  22^"®  Property — Theft  and  Damage 

Theft 

'  Fine  for  stealing  animals      When  ™ 
^^  Enslaved,  if  fine  unpaid  j[/"™ 

*  Mitigation  by  restitution  Jf 

2  A  night-robber  may  be  killed        If 
'•  Not  after  sunrise  J^ 


5  +  3=8 
Damage  to  cattle 

''•  Animal  falling  into  a  pit         u^ten 
^  Ox  killed  by  ox  %chm 

^  The  ox  known  to  be  savage 

whether 

5  +  3  =  8 
Damage  to  crops 

6*»  Damage  When 

^^  ®  Sam  Complete  consumption      if 
•  Arson  When 


any  suggestions  for  its  reconstruction  mnst  necessarily  be  tentative.  All  that  need 
be  said  as  to  analysis  is  said  in  the  not^  to  the  text.  The  reunited  fragments, 
withoat  very  much  forcing,  yield  a  pentad  and  a  decad  of  allied  ordinances. 
Perhaps  another  pentad  has  dropped  out.  Dr.  Briggs  adds  the  misoellaneous 
ordinances  given  hero  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Judgements  proper,  i  e  aa'*"** 
a3^~v,  and  makes  up  three  decads  for  what  he  calls  the  *  greater  book  of  the  covenant,' 
as  compared  with  J's  *  little  book  of  the  covenant,'  as  above,  a  (see  Higher  Crit 
189,  232). 

13o  In  the  Judgements  as  supplemented  there  are  seen  to  be  fifteen  groups  in 
all,  of  five  or  less  than  five  ordinajices.  The  last  four  groups  are  dearly  added,  and 
the  third,  ai^^^*^,  by  its  form,  proclaims  itself  not  an  original  element,  so  that  the 
Judgements  in  their  original  form  are  now  represented  by  ten  groups,  alike  in  form 
and  character,  six  of  them  perfect  pentads,  and  the  rest  such  as  may  well  have  been 
once  arranged  in  the  same  way.    There  is  no  clue  to  the  source  of  the  added  laws. 

ail''  This  verse,  though  identical  in  form  with  i',  hardly  agrees  in  subject  with 
its  context.  Oould  it  have  been  added  to  assimilate  with  F^,  see  below  f  Jjqv  19? 
and  following  group  ? 
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227-" 


Property — Breach  op  Trust 


5+5  =  io 


^  Property  in  trust  stolen         When  ™ 
••  Trial,  if  thief  not  found  If 

^®*  Animal  dying  by  accident      When 
^^  Animal  stolen  if 

'^  Animal  torn  in  pieces  if 


^^  Compensation  for  hurt  to  loan  %dhen 
^•*  Not  if  owner  was  in  charge  if 
!»»»  Or  if  hired  if 

^•*  Seducer  to  marry  and  endow 

girl  when 

^•*'  Or  her  father  may  exact  dowry  if 


2218-27 


Various  Ordinances 


18  20  Three  capital  offences 

1*  No  sorceress  to  live  Thou  » 

^*  Unnatural  crime  He  ihai 

^  Sacrificing  to  other  gods       He  that 


(3) +  (5)  =  (8) 
^^~^  Kindness  and  humanity 

a»  /b  23  ,24  Equity  towards  strangers 

thou  " 
+  '**  Kindness  to  widow  and  orphan  Ye  » 
2»»  Forbear&nce  to  borrowers  j/ *»»<»'> 
+  ^^  No  usury  Ye" 

>«.  Pledged  garments  jj^thou 


22^®  Eeyerence 

2«*  For  God  (M  the  judges)        Thou  "  |   ^^^  for  rulers 


=  2 

thou 


23i-« 


Administration  of  Justice 


5  +  5=io 


'•  False  reports 

^^  Conspiracy  of  witnesses 

**  Popular  verdicts 

"*  Popular  testimony 

'  Favouring  the  poor 

-(-  *  Straying  animals 

+  *  Overburdened  ass 


ThoW^ 

^thcu 

Thou» 

thou  n 

ihou^ 

When  *»»«» 

When  «»«« 


•  Injustice  to  the  poor  Thou  » 
^*  Fraud  "  thou 
7>>  Condemning  the  innocent       » ^Aou 

•  Bribery  thou 
'*'^  Justice  to  the  stranger    thou  «  (ye) 


B  +  B'*Ex20 

8-ior  ni  ^xhou  °] 
B+B*Ex20 

17»  '^  TJiou 


d.    The  Decalogue — E  D 

Sins  forbidden 

Against  Piety 

1  Apostasy 

2  Idolatry 

3  Perjury 

4  Sabbath  breaking 

5  Contempt  of  parents 

Against  Morality 

6  Murder 

7  Adultery 

8  Theft 

9  False  witness 
lo  Coveting 


D  Deut  5 

Observe +^^1^ 
Honour +^^ 

D  Deut  5 

I7iou  "  " 


13d  See  p  22^.     Dr  Briggs*  reconstructions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  words  are 
accepted,  see  Hex  ii  £x  ao  '^^  ^^. 
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*13e]  LAIVS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

e.   The  Statutes  and  JudgementSy  or  the  Book  of  the  Iiaw — D 

(The  Deuteronomic  Code  =  Deut  12-26) 

12-18  26    THE  MAIN  THEOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Deut  12^~^  WoBSHip  TO  be  centralized 

2  Destruction  of  high  places  Te 

^  Destruction  of  idolatrous  emblems  ye  &  =  5 

*"''  CentraUzation  of  worship  Yc  &  =  5 

®~^2  Centralization  of  worship  Ye  "  &  =  5 

^^'  Centralization  of  worship  thou  & 

15  ^6  Slaughtering  allowed  at  home  thou  & 

^^-  Sacred  food  only  for  the  sanctuary  Thou  & 

^^  Levite  to  share  thou 

+  20  Animal  food  freely  allowed  When,  '^"^ 

+  21.  May  he  hilled  at  home  When,  ^"^ 

^23-2o  ^Q  Uood  to  he  eaten  thou  & 

+  26-27  Sacred  food  only  for  the  sanctuary  thou  & 

1223-13  Apostasy 

4-1229-31  Warning  against  apostasy  and  syncretism 

When,*^ 
13^~^  Seduction  to  idolatry  by  a  prophet 

When,  '"""^  &  shdU  & 
^~^^  Death  by  stoning  for  such  seducers  TF7*€n,  *****"  & 
12-18  Judgement  on  an  apostate  city  When  ****" 

14X-21  Ceremonial  Purity 

^  ^2  Kestraint  in  mourning  customs  Ye  °  & 

'  No  abomination  to  be  eaten  Thou  ° 

*~2i  Clean  and  unclean  meats  5  + 5  =  10 


*'  Clean  beasts  named  rje 

^  Clean  beasts  described  ye 
'^»  Unclean  beasts  described*,  with 

cases  ye ° 

+  ^^  Carcases  not  to  he  touched  ye  » 

•  Clean  water-dwellers  ye  & 
*®  Unclean  water-dwellers 


"  *  All  clean  birds '  allowed  Te 

12-18  Unclean  birds  named  ye«» 

^'  Winged  creeping  things  unclean 

shall  ^ 
20  All  clean  winged  tilings  allowed  yc 
aubcd  Improper  food  Ye  »  Thou  & 


2**  Seething  a  kid  in  its  dam's  milk  Thou 

1422-23  Tithes 

22-27  Annual  tithe  Thou  &  when  & 

28.  Triennial  tithe  Thou  &  shall  & 


13e  See  p  isS'*  for  some  remarks  on  the  stmctiire  of  D. 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES— D  [^13e 

Deut  IS^""^®  Debtors  and  Slaves 

D«  D" 

^~^  Selease  of  debts  in  seventh  year  ^  ^  Thou  .  . 

^  shall  =  3 
''-"  Treatment  of  Hebrew  debtors  When,  **^" 

12-18  Hebrew  slaves  Whm,  *****"  & 

I519-23  Firstlings 
'^-  To  be  sanctified,  and  eaten  at  the  Sanctuary, 

21.  /23X  jf  blemished,  to  be  eaten  at  home      Tlwu  &  =  3 
iei~i^  A  SACRED  Calendar 

^  Feast  of  the  Passover  Thou  k  ^"  F^t  of  Weeks  Thou  k 

+  '.  Feast  0/  Mazzoth  combined  tcith  ^'"^^  Feast  of  Booths  T?iou  & 

it  Thou  <fc  !«•  Obligation  of  the  three  Pilgrim- 

*^  The  Passover  (continued)     Thou "  age  Feasts  Shall  pi 

+  •  Durafum  o/Mazzoth  Mb-i?  ^jj    ^^^    q£Pq|i    according    to 

Thou  .  .  shall .  .  Thou  means  Shall''  pi .  .  shall 

IQI8-20  Administration  of  Justice 

^*^  Appointment  of  local  judges  Thou 

^^^  Their  duty  of  impartiality  shaU  pi 

^®«  Cautions  to  judges  TTiou  &  =  4 

1621-177  Offences  against  Religion 

^1-  No  asherah  or  pillar  Thou""  &  =  2 

171  No  blemished  animal  to  be  sacrificed  Thou  ° 

2-«  Death  by  stoning  for  apostasy  When  **°"^'  **•*" 

^-  Responsibility  of  witnesses  shall  & 

17®~2®  Judgement  and  Rule 

8-13  Central  court  of  appeal  When,  **^"  & . .  shall 

"•  Choice  of  home-born  king  Wlien  ****" 

i6.»-2o  j^Q^  Iq  multiply  horses,  wives,  money     shaU  "  =  3 

1®-  His  duty  to  copy  and  read  the  law  shall  & 

18  Priests  and  Prophets 

i»cK3  Du^a  Qf  i  ^Yxe  priests  the  Levites  '  shall  pi  & 

ibd  2  4.  Revenues  of  *  all  the  tribe  of  Levi  *      shaU . .  thou 
6-8  Provision  for  country  Levites  when 

^ ;"  No  divination  or  the  like  When  '**°'*  & 

15-22  Piomise  of  a  prophet  thou  &  (ye) 

19-25    MISCELLANEOUS  LAWS 

19  Administration  of  Justice 
^"■^  ^^  Asylum  for  accidental  homicide 

When,  ^^ .  .  whoso 
*•  Provision  for  three  more  cities  of  refuge  jf, 

11-13  jq-Q  murderer  to  escape  death 

when  .  .  elders  shall . .  thou 
^*  Neighbour's  landmark  Thou  " 

^*  Number  of  ^vitnesses  ShaU  °  & 

16-20  False  witness  W%en 

f  ^  Lex  talionis  (//line  €^e)  shall "" 
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thoa 


la-ia  Cage  of  foreign  cities  tMcu  & 

i«-i«  Case  of  Canaanite  cities 


^13e]  LAfVS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Deut  20  Wakpake 

1  Duty  of  courage  When  **^ 

2-4  <  rpjj^  priest '  to  encourage  people  yc  &  sAo/Z 

*~^  *The  officers'  to  sift  the  warriors  by  applying  a 
fourfold  test,  and  to  appoint  captains  shall  pi  &  =  5 
10-18  Sieges 

10  Overtures  of  peace  When  ^^"^ 

*i  Reduction  under  tribute  if 

^'  Laying  siege  if 

^^'  Care  of  trees  in  a  long  siege  When  **^"  & 

21^"^  Admin^tration  op  Justice 

i~^  Inquest  on  one  found  dead  ^  When^"^ 

^^*^  elders  shaU        7sAa»  =  5 
^  Introduction  of  the  Levitical  priests  shdU 

2I^®~^*  Warfare 

10-13  Marriage  of  a  female  captive        When  ^^&..  shdU 

1*  To  be  set  free  if  divorced  ^Z^*" 

2115-21  The  Family — Children 

15-J7  Rights  of  firstborn  son  WTien 

^®~2i  Rebellious  son  When 

2X22.  Body  of  a  criminal  hanged  When 

22^~®  Kindness  and  Humanity 

^~^  Lost  cattle  or  other  property  ^  Thou  ' 

*  Fallen  ass  or  ox  Thou"" 
(*  Probably  should  follow  *,  see  below) 

«.  Bird's  nest  When,  '"^ 

«  Parapet  to  house  When  ****" 

22^  9-12                        Unnatural  Mixtures  =  5 

*  None  to  wear  dress  of  the  other  sex  slidll "  & 
^  Seed  not  to  be  mixed  Thou  " 
^®  Ox  and  ass  not  to  be  joined  at  the  plough  Thou 
^^  No  mixing  of  wool  and  linen  Thou 
^2  Fringes  on  garments  Thou 
2213-30  T^E  Family— Purity 
13-21  Doubt  as  to  wife's  virginity  When  "" .  ,if 
22~^®                             Purity  towards  woman  =  5 


n 
n 


2«.  Seduction  When » 

''^  Marriage  with  stepmother      shaU 


2>  Adultery  When  » 

2*.  Seduction  of  betrothed  girl     WTien 
28-27  Rape  on  betrothed  girl  if 

23^-^*  The  Nation— Purity 

^~^  Kestrictions  on  citizenship        ^  ^  ^  shall "  ^*^  TJiou  =  5 
^  ~^*  Camp  regulations  ^'  TfTrm  ^^  s/w^ . .  ^few*  =  3 

2315-25  Miscellaneous 

1^-  Kindness  to  escaped  slave      ^^  ^^^  Thou  **  ^'^^  s^oW  =  3 
".  Purity—vice  intolerable  "•b  gj^^  u  is  xh^  a 

*^«  Kindness — No  usury  TJiou  °  & 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES—D 

Deut  23  "  -23  Keeping  of  vows  When  '^"^ 

2*.  Regard  for  neighbour's  grapes  or  com    TFAen  ***""=  2 

24^~^  MlSCELLAI^EOUS 

^~*  Divorce 

*  The  year  after  marriage 

^  Millstones  not  lawful  pledges 

'^  Kidnapping  a  capital  offence 

^*  Leprosy  and  priestly  teaching 

24^^^^  Kindness  and  Equity 

10-13  Pledges  When  ..if  ^2 

!*•  Hired  servants  Thou  ° 

i«  Individual  responsibHity 
^^  22  Conduct  towards  dependants  =  5 


[^ISe 


When'^Sc 

WJien'^ 

shaW" 

When"^ 


1**  Harvest  gleanings 
•°»  Olives  ungathered 
s^  Vineyard  gleanings 


^"^^  Justice  to  stranger  and  father- 
less Thou^ 
^^  The  widow's  garment  ikou  " 
+  "  "»»  «">»  ">» ««  Hortatory  expansions 

25  Miscellaneous 

^-3  Judicial  use  of  bastinado  ^  TF^en  ^if^shaU 

*  Toiling  ox  unmuzzled  Thou  " 

*~^®  Levirate  marriage  *  TFTrew  "^  i/ 

^^-  Immodest  assault  When 

13-ie  Weights  and  measures  ^^-  T^^  °  =  2 
17-19  Amalek  to  be  blotted  out 


thou 


shaW" 

When  •*»'>'» 
When  '^'o" 
When  •^'o" 


/^Otl 


2ei-ifi  Offering  of  firstfruits  and  tithe      ^  tr^ew  ^^  TFAen 


2715-26 

The  Solemn  Curses 

=  10(12) 

+  '*  Idolatry 

th« 

""who 

^^  Unnatural  crime 

he  that 

^*  Contempt  of  parent 

he  that 

'2  Incest  (sister) 

he  thai 

"  Removing  landmark 

he  that 

**  Incest  (mother-in-law) 

he  that 

1*  Misleading  the  blind 

he  that 

**  Secret  assault 

he  that 

"  Perverting  justice 

heihat 

"  Murder  for  reward 

hethat 

*o  Incest  (stepmother) 

he  that 

+  ^^  DisQi)edience 

whoso 

'^ISe  27^^^  This  remarkable  decad,  though  not  part  of  the  code,  and  now  found 
in  a  later  setting  with  new  opening  and  closing  '  statutes/  could  not  be  omitted 
from  the  Conspectus. 
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^13f] 


LAPVS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


f.    The  Law  of  Holiness,  or  The  Statutes  of  Tahweh — F^ 


Lev  17^8* 


FiBST  Principles 


5+5=10 


17^-18^  Slaughter  and  Sacrifice 


thou 


(1.  jlfi^  •  •  ■P«»k  .  .  A  .  .  "OM  .  .  eh  . .  gan 

s.r  o5-7r  j^^^i  slaughtering 
^  Lawful  sacrifice  And  to 

10  cu.  Blood  of  domestic  animals 
13  014*  14b  Blood  of  wild  animals 
8  8  10  IS  jipy  „j^,i  qJ"  (^  house  of  larad 

(S  10  18  add  or  qf  the  strangers  that 

sojourn  among  them)  toho 
^^  Eating  carrion  every  soul  who 

**»  Endorsement — *  I  am  Yahweh ' 


1Q8-6  Wrong  and  Right  Ways 

^  Shun  the  doings  of  Egypt 

"*  Shun  the  doings  of  Canaan 

^  Shun  the  religious  costoms  of 

both  »***>»■ 

^  Keep  Tahweh's  ciTil  laws  (judge- 
ments) 
4b  Keep  Yahweh's  religious    laws 


(statutes) 


ub 


***«"••  *b  Endorsement      (ezpAoded) 
'  I  am  Yahweh ' 


18^-192  The  Family — Purity  towards  Persons 

18«"-i5  Those  related  through  parents  and  children 

In  the  first  degree 

*  Any  near  kinswoman 


5+5=io 


•^  Mother 

•  Stepmother 

•  Own  or  half-sister 
^^  Granddaughter 

•  Any  man  » »  ye^  '"■^'  Thou  » 


In  the  second  degree 

^^  Stepsister 

^^  Aunt  on  the  father's  side 

''  Aunt  on  the  mother's  side 

'*  Uncle's  wife 

18  Daughter-in-law 

*~^  uncover  ncJeedness 


1816-23  Those  more  distantly  connected  or  not  at  all 
Those  related  through  marriage 

^^  Brother's  wife 

>7*  Wife's  daughter 

17b  Wife's  granddaughter 

'"  Living  wife's  sister 

^'  A  woman  in  her  separation 

•"  Thou «» .  .  uncover  vuikedness 


Other  cases  5  +  5=10 

^^  Neighbour's  wife 

'^  Defilement  for  Molech 

^^  Mankind 

»^  A  beast 

*"*  A  woman  with  a  beast 


o24-30a  sob  i9'i-2«  o2b  Endorsement  (much  expanded)  <I  am  Yahweh'  (And 

upeak  .  .  congr  .  .  ch  .  .  »a,j\ 


ISf  17^-18^  P^,  in  taking  np  an  old  pentad,  has  expanded  the  original  largely, 
introducing  into  the  first  ordinance  the  reference  to  idolatrous  worship  ^"^^  into  the 
opening  formula  of  the  next  three  the  reference  to  '  strangers '  who  first  become 
prominent  in  D,  and  into  the  third  and  fourth  the  confirmatory  reasoning  i^-  ^*\ 
If  the  last  be  the  real  fifth  of  the  pentad,  it  has  been  drastically  revised  by  F* 
according  to  the  pattern  of  P^  in  ii~i^.  The  original  probably  forbade  absolutely 
the  eating  of  carrion,  but  the  compiler,  while  refusing  leave  even  to  the  *  stranger* 
(ct  D  ^60),  made  ablution  sufficient  for  absolution.  Faton's  ingenious  inclusion  of 
i82*>  is  adopted  above. 

igs-6  ph  j^i^  added  a  pentad  of  a  kind  fitted  to  follow  the  first,  and  to  lead  up  to 
the  following  legislation.  Paton  points  out  that  the  order  (i)  judgements,  {a) 
statutes  (ct  ^  &c),  as  well  as  the  concise  form  of  the  clauses,  suggests  that  this  is 
borrowed,  and  not  composed,  by  P^. 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES— P^ 


[^13f 


Lev  193-  30  &c 

Worship 

*•  II  26^  Apostasy  Te  » 

4b  II  2ei»>  Idolatry  Ye «» 

[26^«  Erection  of  a  figured  stone 

re"! 
sb  II  soa  II 263*  Sabbath  keeping  Te 

^iob  |]  2e2b  Reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tuary Ye} 
So  II  50c  II  262*  *  I  am  Yahweh ' 

+  19^~*  Acceptable  ofFerings.     See  222» 
H- 19'».  Gleanings.     See  23*^2 

19^^'  &c  Injuries 

[24^7-22  Persons  and  animals 

24"  II  «!»»  Murder     *  ""^  when  {he  that) 
2418 II  2U  KilUng  a  beast  he  that 

24i»  Assault  *  "»*»  when] 


5  +  4=9 


Piety 

Eeverence 

'*  Reverence  for  parents 
20»»  *»»>  Cursing  parents    "' 
;24«»»  Cursing  God  •^  "*«»  when 

'2^19^  Blaspheming  Yahweh   ?te  thai' 


who 


3+5=8 
19^^-  Property 

"•  Theft  Ye  » 

p«  Just  weights  and  measures    Te  •»] 
lib  Fraud  re  «> 

i'«  Lying  y«  o 

ii»  *>b  Pegury  y0  n 

i2o  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh ' 


1013-16 


Injustice 


In  conduct 


5+5=io 


18*  Oppression 

"b  Exaction 

is«  Withholding  wages 

'*•  Cursing  the  deaf 

^^^  Endangering  the  blind 

i40o  d  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh  * 


Thou^ 

thou^ 

shaU^^**' 

Thou^ 
thou^ 


At  law 

i*^*  No  unrighteousness 

!*•*  Justice  to  the  poor 

160  od  Impartiality 

^^  Slander 

^'b  Malicious  witnessing 

i«o  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh  * 


Thou« 

thou  B  (t^u) 

Thou^ 

thou^ 


1017.  32-34 

Towards  equals 

17*  Hatred 

"b  Reproof 

"«  Guilty  (silence) 

!**•  Revenge 

i***  Grudging 

^'I'^o  Love 

iM  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh ' 
**"•  Hortatory  addition  Ye 


Unkindness  5(6)  +  5(5) = (10) 

Towards  dependants 

^^  Saluting  the  hoary  head         Tfiou 
'^^  Honourins;  the  aged  thou 

[Ezek  227  Wronging  the  widow  ib 

afflicting  the  fatherless] 
°»2o  God  to  be  feared  *I  am  Y/ 
s^r  Wronging  the  stranger  ye  » 

^^^  Love  to  the  stranger  thou 

^«  Endorsement  '  I  am  Yahweh ' 


Thou^ 

Thou^ 

thou^ 

thou 
thou  ° 

thou 


19"  &c=4(5) 

[(missing)  Dress  of  the  sexes] 
"•>  Hybrids 

**«  Mixed  seed 


^^  Dress  of  mixed  materials 

ahaU  »  *•*•• 
[Num  15'«»*"  Fringes  sImU  pi 

Num  16'*"*^  Endorsement  (with  hor- 
tatory expansion)  *  I  am  Yah- 
weh'] 


Unlawful  Mixtures       ||  Deut  22*^  ^"^=5 

II  Deut  22^ 

CpDeut  22^^  not  to  plough  with  ox  and 
ass 

II  Deut  22*  where  *  vineyard '  is  nar- 
rower than  *  field ' 

II  Deut  22^^ 


Thou^ 


ThoW^ 


II  Deut  22^3 


13f  19^  A  number  of  transpositions  are  made  in  connexion  with  this  chapter. 
For  their  justification  see  Paton,  and  cp  ^15^*. 
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^18f] 


LAfVS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Lev +19^®  '^^«  Seduction  of  betrothed  slave 

(21.  ritual  supplement^  *  "*■  when 
+ 1923-25  Fruit  trees.     See  below,  25 

192®*  Meat  not  to  be  eaten  with  the  blood  Ye  ' 

1026b-3i  Heathenish  Customs  5+3=8 


'••  **»»  Religious  prostitutiozL 

so»t>  (see  above,  19') 

5^  Necromancj 

n»>  ^«  Witchcraft 

'^  Endorsement  '  I  am  Yahweh ' 


"£koai 


■ye 
■  ye 


3*^  Encliantments 

'*«  Augury 

"» II »»  Cutting  hair  or  beard 

ye  n  {thou  ») 
^**  Disfigurement  in  mourning  Ye  ^ 
28b  Tattooing  ye  " 

2*0  Endorsement  *  I  am  Tahweh ' 
19^2-34  A^ed  and  stranger.     See  above  under  Iti^^* 
3^035-36*  Weights  and  measures.     See  above  under  19i*» 
1036b -37  Closing  exhortation 

20^"^  Another  version  op  various  Laws 

(1  And  .  .)  2'  And  to  .  .  **^- 

2bc  o2d-5  Giving  seed  unto  Molech  "^  ""  ti?Ao  II  IS*! 

«*'  Necromancy  and  witchcraft  '**•  •*«*  who  II  19^^ 

''•  Repetition  of  *  I  am  Yahweh  *  with  hortatory  additions 

^  Cursing  parents.     See  above  under  19^ 

2010-24  Laws  op  Purity  towards  Persons 

(Second  version)  =10(12) 


"  Own  or  half-sister 

18  Woman  having  her  sickness 

°^'  Aunt  by  mother  or  father      thoM 

«o  Uncle's  wife 

^  Deceased  brother's  wife 


10  Neighbour's  wife 

1*  Stepmother 

^*  Daughter-in-law 

^'  Mankind 

^^  A  woman  and  her  mother 

^  Man  with  beast 

**!•  Woman  with  beast 

''•""  who,.,  **»»» 
(Throughout,  except  »«  ",  *  °^"  icho) 
^2  Endorsement  (much  expanded)  *  I  am  Yahweh ' 

202*.  Hortatory  passage  on  Clean  and  Unclean 

'  I  Yahweh  .  . '  n  ll*^. . 
2027  Necromancer  or  wizard  to  be  stoned       °^"  ^'  """*"  when  jj  193i 

21  Priestly  Holiness 

21^"®  The  Priesthood  generally  5  -f  2(3) = 7(8) 

(!•  ^fwi  .  .  said  '^"^  •  •  ^^'"^  '  •") 


Marriage 

^*  Not  a  harlot 
■'''  Not  a  divorced  wife 
+  •  Priest^s  daughter  a  harlot 
^  Their  holiness  emphasized 


ShaU^ 
shall^ 


Mourning  for  the  Dead 

i*»  None  to  dofile  himself  SJtall » 

^.  "*  Near  kinsfolk  excepted        shall  •> 
^*  Shaving  the  head  Shall «  pi 

^^  Gutting  the  beard  8?iaU  »  pi 

Be  Cutting  the  flesh  shall  °  pi 

^  Their  holiness  emphasized 

13f  19^^  is  assigned  to  P^  in  the  text,  but  does  not  match  the  other  precepts  on 
sexual  morality  in  18  ao,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  It  might  fitly  replace 
Deat  23^  as  the  close  of  the  pentad  on  adultery  and  seduction.  Did  a  priestly 
editor  of  JSDP  light  upon  the  original  pentad  and  extract  this  c^ditional  clause, 
change  t*W  o  into  o  tr^H,  add  »>•  in  the  precise  style  of  the  ritualist,  and  place  it  in 
the  margin,  whence  it  has  found  its  way  hither?  The  formula  *  "^^^  when  is  moi« 
common  in  F'  than  in  F^,  and  F**  uses  *amah  25^  m,  cp  'OO,  ot  thiphcdh  here,  ^41. 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES— p^ 
The  High  Priest 


Moumiiig  for  the  dead 


pl8f 
5  +  5=io 


loa  obo  jf o  dishevelled  hair 
***  No  rending  of  clothes 
"•  No  approach  to  a  corpse 
lib  No  exception  to  the  rule 
^^  Not  to  absent  himself 
^^^  Endorsement  (expanded) 
Yahweh ' 


shaU^ 

shatt'^ 

*1  am 


Marriage 

^  His  wife  to  be  a  virgin 
^**  Not  a  widow 
"^  Not  one  divorced 
"«  Not  a  harlot 
^**  One  of  his  own  people 
^  Endorsement    (expanded)    *  I  am 
Yahweh ' 


shaU 


BhaU 


211*^  24  Disqualification  for  ministry 

0«  And .  .'^"^) 

1^  None  with  a  blemish  to  draw  near  to  o£fer  the  bread  of  his  God 

18.  .  C2ir  Twelve  kinds  of  blemish  specified 
22*  ^  He  may  eat  the  bread  of  his  God 
2^''  He  may  not  come  to  the  altar 
23^  *  I  am  Yahweh  . .  .' 
('2*  Fragment  of  a  title) 

22  Holy  Things — Gifts  and  Offerings 

.  • . .  Mj)^  now  combined  with  mutilated 


shall 


oi-sar  Title  by  Bp  {and  . .  *^^  . .  a  . .  i 

hortatory  introduction  of  P** 
3b-io  Disqualification  for  the  Holy  Food 

Temporary 

""■  Uncleanness  of  any  kind   "*"  toko 
*•  Leprosy  or  an  issue  "**°  wko 

*^  Uncleanness  by  touch  he  thcU 

*  Other  cases  of  the  same         "*"  who 
••  Purification  •°"*  who 

+  »  JS^flrftn^  carrion  shall  "  ||  U»« 
Endorsement    (expanded)    ^I  am 
Yahweh .  . .' 


5(6)+5(6)=io(i2) 

Permanent 
\w%  b  jj-Q  sojourner  or  hireling    shall " 
^^  A  bought  slave  may  eat  when 

One  home-born  may  eat  ahaU 

^'  Not  priest's  married  daughter  when 
^  Widowed  daughter  may  when 

+ 1*  Accidental  eating  *  "*"  when 

u.  Endorsement  (expanded)  '  I  am 
Yahweh . . .' 


22"-25 


Conditions  of  AccEPrANCE 


2+5=7 


The  Burnt  offering 

/17-18*  ^^^  apMk  .  .  A  . .  a  .  .  ch  .  .  utrj 

I8b~i9  ^  male  of  the  beeves,  sheep, 
or  goats  and  unblemished 

"^  ™*"  tu^io 
*°  None  with  a  blemish  •"  who 


The  Peace  offering 
'^  Sound  animal  of  herd  or  flock 

^'  Blemishes  to  disqualify  ye  ^ 

^'  Misshapen  animal  to  serve  for 

freewill  offering,  not  vow  fhoa 
^^  Other  disqualifications  thou 

^  Such  not  accepted  even  from  an 

alien  ye » 


26-33  ^  19^-8 


Times  of  OFFERiNa 


5+5=io 


Young  animal  and  Thank 

offering 

('«  And  . .  •»'•»«) 

^  Acceptable  from  eighth  day  when 
**  Not  to  be  killed  with  its  dam  ye  ° 
2'  Thank  offering  to  be  acceptable 

when  ^* 
^^  To  be  eaten  same  day  shall 

^^  None  left  till  morning  ye «» 

5^  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh ' 


The  Peace  offering 

19*  To  be  acceptable  when  '• 

^  Two  days  for  eating  shall 

«•»  The  rest  burnt  shall 

^  Abominable  on  third  day  if 

*  Enter  to  bear  .  .  iniquity  shall 
22'^. .  Endorsement  (expanded)  'lam 
Yahweh ' 
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LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Ley23» 

(^-lo*  And 


Sacbbd  Days 

ip«ak  .  .  eh\ 

iob-12  ur  Festival  of  the  Wave  sheaf  of  Pirstfruits       when  »•  •  •  *-^ 
15-18*  i9b-2o  Pentecost  or  Harvest  Festival  y« 

^^  Gleanings  to  be  left  (ye)  Oiou 

***  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh ' 

39-42r  i  The  Feast  of  Yahweh,'  kept  in  booths  ye 

+  24^^*^*^  Irreverence  and  injuries.    See  under  10'  above 

[-1923-25]  251-22*  Sacred  Years 

(26^-^  And .  .  in  mount  Sinai  .  .  -p^  •  •  «*  •  •  -v) 

Fourth  and  Skvemtu  Years 


For  fruit  trees 

[10^'*  Young  trees  unciroomcised 

^^  Three  years  without  eating  firuit 

shaU 
**  Holy  to  Yahweh  in  the  fourth 

year  ahatt 

^*  ICay  be  eaten  in  the  fifth  ys 

««>  Endorsement  *  I  am  Yahweh '] 


4+4=8 
For  field  and  vineyard 

26"»  Sabbath  year  When  y«  •  •  »»»* 

^~*^  In  the  seventh  year  Tkcm 

4b-6  ]^Q  agricultural  work  ihou  a 

*  Produce  to  be  shared  shall 

i»-ss  Ck>ncluding  assurances 


Fiftieth  Year 


Year  of  liberty 

25^  Forty-nine  years  to  be  reckoned 

thou 
9m  io»  Fiftieth  a  year  of  liberty  thou 
^^  Resumption  of  land-ownership  ye 
lib  isb  rpo  be  kept  as  a  fallow  year  ye  » 
i70a  b  Endorsement  (expanded)  '  I  am 
Yahweh ' 


4+1=5 


Influence  on  land  purchase 
^*  Equity  in  buying  land    tOun^"^ 


2525-M4 


Hebrew 


Debt 


^  Land  redeemable  by  kinsman 

When 
2«.«*  (Or  by  himself)  •  "*»  when 

*•*'  (Or  restored  at  year  of  liberty)  if 
**  Poor  brother  to  be  relieved  u>?ien 
"•.  No  usury  ^ihou 

'^  Endorsement  *  1  am  Yahweh '  &c 


Poor  Law  5+4=9 

Slavery 

» Hebrew   sold    to    Hebrew,    no 
slave  when 

^  To  be  as  a  wage  earner  shaU 

47-48r  Hebrew  sold  to  stranger  re- 
deemable when 

^'  To  be  as  a  wage  earner 

^^  Endorsement   (expanded)    <  I  am 
Yahweh ' 


+  26^«  Worship.     See  19^«  above 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES 


[^18ga 


g.    Analysis  and  Conspectus  of  Priestly  Laws — Ex  25 

to  Num  a6 

<«' introduced  by  editorial  formula,  And, .  / 

4? 


P^  Ex  25.-27.9 

B  20. 


2t  O  '-*5  '*26-a8 19-40  42.        2i\j 

•41 


1-20  ai-37       43. 
"21      88-42 


P 


UO  31 

1- 


i3t-i4a 


11 


i8al 
14l>-17 


35.-3  40 

4-  88 


EXODUS 
pt   pf   p. 

0.  Ex  12  The  Passover  akd  Hazzoth 

^*  The  year  to  begin  in  spring  henceforth 

»~i3  The  Passover  [And  . .  M  and  A  . .  Egtfpt 

14-20  Mazzoth  instituted 
43-60  Persons  who  may  eat  Passover      And .  .  M  and  A 


13^'  Firstborn  and  firstlings 
pf      p. 

26-31"    SANCTUAKY    AND 
PRIESTHOOD  ORDERED 


26^-®  Gifts  asked  And  .  . 

'«-*o  Ark,  Table,  Candlestick 
2ei-'«  Curtains,  Boards,  Veil 
"^*  Arrangement  of  furniture 
'«.  The  Screen 
27i-«  The  Altar 
•-"  The  Court 

20.  Oil  for  light 
28'"**  Aaron's   Ephod,   Breastplate, 

Urim  and  Thummim,  Robe 
*^»  Plate  on  Mitre 
»•  Coat,  Mitre,  Girdle 
«>-*s  Coats  for  sons  of  Aaron  &c 
20^'^''  Consecration  of   priests  and 
altar 

88-41  The  Daily  Sacrifice 

30^"^^  Altar  of  Incense,  and  its 
use 

11-16  Poll  tax  And  .  . 

17-ai  The  Layer  And  .  . 

ss-88  Anointing  oil  and  incense 

811-11  Bezalel  &c  engaged  

pb    pf    pi 

THE  SABBATH 
8112-14T  Yahweh's  Sabbaths  to  be  kept 
{And  .  .  -p^^  •  . «»») 
i4b-i7  rphe  command  further  expanded 

36^  An  introduction  (misplaced) 
2.  The  Sabbath  to  be  kept  strictly ; 
no  fire  lighting 


And . 


36*-40  SANCTUARY 
PREPARED 

86*-w  Gifts  and  aid 

>0-d67  Bezalel ;  gifts 

»-»«  Curtains,  Boards,  Veil 

*'.  The  Screen 

87*-^  Ark,  TWble,  Candlestick 

2*"*'  Altar  of  Incense 

**  Anointing  oil,  incense 

88^-^  Altar  of  Burnt  offering 

*  The  Layer 

»-*»  The  Court 

si-81  Summary  of  gifts 

80^"^'  Aaron's   Ephod,   Breast- 
plate, Robe 

'^"^  Rest  of  dress  of  Aaron  and 
sons 

*>.  Plate  on  Mitre 

8«-*8  Summary  of  entire  work 

40^^*  Erection    ordered    and 
effected  And  .  . 

**^*  Furniture  arranged 

•*-««  Cloud  and  glory 


Idga  The  conspectus  of  the  Priestly  legislation  would  haye  been  incomplete 
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t    T    ^ ilM8rn4-17     ^l-8»4-16     rxl-17r 


P*.  Lev  1 


LEVITICUS 
THE  LAWS  OF  SACRIFICE— 1-7 


pt   pf   p. 


b.  Lev  1-6^  A  MANUAL  FOR  WORSHIPPERS 

(li-<*  Heading,  fixing  the  Tent  of  Meeting  as  the  scene  of  revelation) 

^^  Oblations  to  be  from  the  herd  or  flock     '  ""  («^'-)  when 
18-17  The  Bubkt  Offebing 

3^-»  Victim  from  the  herd  7/ 

10-13  Victim  from  the  flock  tf 

^14-17  Victims  doves  or  pigeons  if 

2  The  Meal  Offering 

1-3  Of  fine  flour  •*»"*  when 

-{-^^^^  Other  kinds  =(5) 

*  Cakes  or  wafers  from  the  oven  when  "^ 

*.  From  the  baking  pan  i/^^ 

^  '*  From  the  frying  pan  if^^ 

'^  Priest  to  burn  a  memorial  shail 

'^^  The  rest  to  go  to  Aaron  and  sons  akatt 

+  ".  No  leaven  or  honey  in  Jin  qffering  shall  • 

Urn  (13b  Ph)  Salt  with  all  thou 

"  '".  Parched  corn  as  firstfruits  if^^^ 

8  The  Sacrifice  of  Peace  Offerings 

1"^  Victim  from  the  herd  if  =5 

®  Victim  from  the  flock  tf 

^"^1  a  lamb,  ^^"^^  a  goat  i/=5  ^=5 

+ 1'^  No  fat  or  blood  to  be  eaten  Ye,  "* 


without  an  oatline  of  Ez  25-40,  containing  the  core  of  P'.  The  limits  of  P*  in  its 
original  shape  are  better  seen  here  than  in  either  of  the  other  tables  ^^12  (where  the 
order  of  Ex  35*  •  is  taken)  or  Ex  35^"  (where  the  parts  assigned  to  P*  are  not 
indicated). 

136  i^^  is  perfectly  general,  and  might  include  burnt  and  peace  oiTerings.  More- 
over it  opens  with  '  a  when  a  man  .  .  . ,'  which  is  followed  by  '  *  If  his  oblation  be 
a  burnt  offering,'  and  then  by  3^  *  And  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
ofierings.*  It  is  likely  then  that  3  once  followed  i.  And  as,  according  to  Nam 
15^"^^,  neither  burnt  offlering  nor  peace  ofi'ering  may  be  offered  without  a  meal 
offering,  an  editor  may  have  followed  up  the  burnt  offiering  by  its  neediiil  accom- 
X>animent.  But  the  fact  that  noUiing  is  said  in  1-3  of  this  requirement  may 
perhaps  indicate  that  Num  i5i~*  represents  a  later  stage  of  ritual. 

^4-16  ig  only  '  supplementary '  in  the  literary  sense,  and  is  probably  as  a  whole 
older  than  i"',  cp  ^Tmoftc.  The  older  parts  seem  to  be  *'"^  on  the  three  kinds,  "  on 
salt  (with  the  doul)let  in  ^  from  P^),  ^*'  on  firstfruits,  and  i^«  against  leaven.  But 
they  may  have  been  separately  written  (cp  'ye'  in  ^^Oi  though  it  is  curious  that 
those  in  2nd  person  sing  'thou'  'thy'  make  up  a  pentad.  The  rest  is  mere 
repetition. 

3  The  section  on  the  peace  offering  seems  somewhat  more  primitive  than  1-2^, 
perhaps  because  it  was  the  most  frequent  kind  of  offering.  It  easily  £EkIIs  into  three 
pentads,  if  >  be  neglected, 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES                    [^13g(? 
— E 

pt    T    p        A                  ^1-6   ^'T-ie    17-19         r^l-1   8<-18r   •l9^23r   24-29 
8 1-85 80 

■  8  10 

pt    p,   p. 

Lev  4-5^^  The  Sin  Opferinq 
41-2*  And  .  .  'p^  . .  «>» 
2*  Persons  sinning  unwittingly  """^  whtn 

*->«  The  anointed  priest  (bullock)  Jf 

18-21  The  congregation  (bullock)  if 

a9-««  ^  ruler  (he-goat)  tr^ 

*^-9i  One  of  the  people  (she-goat)  if 

+  sa-«6  « JJ)^Q  bring  a  eioe  lamb  \  .  if 

5i-«  Four  cases  and  conclusion  =5 

^  Suppressing  evidence  •""*  whtn 

(*  Unclean  from  a  carcase  •"^  •"**  who 

'  Unclean  from  a  man  ^^  token) 

*  Bash  swearing  •'  •""*  u>A«n 

^.  To  confess  and  bring  ewe  lamb  or  kid  wften 

+  T-io  Of  iiQQ  dor^s  or  pigeons  if 

+  "-13  Or  a  portion  qffine  flour  if 

5U_^7  The  Quilt  OpFERiNa 

(6^*  And  . .) 

15-16  For  trespass  in  holy  things  "*"*  token 

+  17-iD  2?br  wnifcnotrw  sins  "  •""'  when 

(ei-4n<2.  .) 

^"'^  For  trespass  against  a  neighbour  •""  ir^en 

c  68-788  A  MANUAL  FOR  PRIESTS 

tQ8-9m  j^fi^  ,  ,  command  .  .  a  •  •  i) 
e9b-l3  rpHE  BuRNT  OPFERINa 

Ritual ;  the  perpetual  fire  This  .  .  *•" 

014-18  The  Meal  Offerino 

Ritual ;  consumption  by  priests  alone  this  . .  ^^^ 

("  And  . .) 

+  20-23  The  priests  meal  offering  this  . .  "" 

e25b-29  Tgjg  gjjj  OfFERINQ 

Ritual ;  consumption  by  priests  alone  This  .  .  ^"^ 

8^  Not  to  be  eaten  if  blood  enter  Holy  Place  shalT 

71-7  The  Guilt  Offebinq 

Ritual ;  consumption  by  priests  alone  this  .  .  ^^^ 

^  Priest  to  have  skin  of  the  burnt  offering  BhaU 

+  *  Priesi  to  have  cooked  meed  offerings  shall 

^^  Meal  offerings  of  flour  to  be  shared  shall 
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P*  Lev  7"-'^  """-^  ""^^    "     8 

g "84  86  88  1-lOa  ^lOb-11  12-89  ^90  81>a6 

pi    p,    p. 

Lev  7^^"^  The  Sacrifice  op  Peace  Offebings    This .  .  '"' 
12-15  Thank  offering — with  cakes,  wafers,  and  flour,  to  be 
eaten  on  the  day  1/ 

16-18  Yq^  qy  freewill  offering — two  days  for  eating  \f 

Id.  II  21  Provisions  against  uncleanness 

(12-2S.  And.  ."P^"  »»») 

^^^-^  No  fat  or  blood  =5 

^*>  Fat  (ox,  sheep,  goat)  not  to  be  eaten  Te  * 

**  Fat  of  animal  found  dead  skaM 

^^  Eater  of  fat  of  clean  beast  doomed  he  thai 

^  Blood  (fowl,  beast)  not  to  be  eaten  ye  ■ 

"  Eater  of  blood  doomed  "^^  toko 

+  29»^3fi  77ie  priest's  portion 

*^^  Offerer  to  bring  his  oblation  portion  He  that 

^  Fat  and  breast  for  wave  offering  thaU 

'^  Priest  to  burn  fat  and  keep  breast  thaU 
+  '^  Right  thign  a  heave  offering  for  the  priest  who  (^ers  the  blood 

andfcU  ye 

"^  Wave  breast  and  heave  thigh  both  due  C^') 

+  '^  The  anointing  portion  qf  priests  This 

37  '38  Colophon.     Burnt,  Meal,  Sin,  Guilt,  (Consecration,) 
and  Peace  offerings  (ordered  in  Mount  Sinai)    TJiis . .  *** 


d.  8-10  THE  CONSECRA.TION  OF  THE 

PRIESTHOOD 
pf  p. 

(Ex  28)  II  8  Aaron  akd  his  sons  consecrated 

1-3  u  ,-B  Preparations  And 

4-6  11  »-9  Ablutions ;  investiture  of  Aaron 

7  II  lOa  la  Aaron  anointed 

—  +  ^^^  *^  Dwelling^  aUarj  later^  anointed 

'•  II  "  Investiture  of  Aaron's  sons 

10-14  II 14-17  Bullock  for  sin  offering 

16-18  II  18-21  Ram  for  burnt  offering 

19.22-26  II  S2-29  Ram  of  consccratiou  offered 

'^  II  +  ^^  Oil  and  Hood  on  Aaron,  his  sons,  and  dress 

81-84  II  81.  Feast  on  the  ram  of  consecration 

35-37  II  83-86  gevou  days  of  consecration 


ISgd  R-io  After  the  great  interpolation  of  the  Laws  of  Sacrifice  bc^  the  thread  is 
picked  ap  from  Ex  40  as  if  nothing  intervened  (see  8^^);  though  8'  so  quietly 
assumes  the  directions  of  £z  29  as  familiar  that  we  have  another  reason  for  thinking 
that,  when  Lev  8  was  written,  the  place  of  Ex  35-40  was  occupied  by  a  much  shorter 
account,  perhaps  only  occupying  a  few  lines. 
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h  t  K-a    "34-81 '89-87  89- 

P*  Lev  9.-IO5  s"-  1 11   ^*' 

8  '6-7    18-16 '16-20  8 


t  46b-47 

8 


12' 


pt    pt    p. 

Lev  9  The  Octave  of  the  Consecbatiox 

^~^  Inaugural  sacrifices  (^Vsbpm) ;  fire  from  heaven 

10  Death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  with  sequels 

^~^  Consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  for  sacrilege 

®*  Aaron  and  sons  not  to  mourn  them 
^'  Priests  on  duty  not  to  drink  wine  And  .  .  A 

^^  Priestly  duty  as  to  cl^an  and  unclean  ye 

^^  Duty  of  instruction  ye 

12-15  Priest's  dues,  meal  and  peace  offerings 
+  "~*®  Blame  for  not  eating  sin  offering 


€.    U-ie  LAWS  ON  CEREMONIAL  PURITY 
11  Eating  and  Touohinq  Animals 

0-^  And  .  .Hand  A  saying  unio  tt«m,  •^^  •  •  **>) 

2b-8  Qiean  and  unclean  land  quadrupeds  ye  & 

+  ^~^  Food  that  is  abomination  ye  &  shall 

+  '^~^^  Undeanns88  by  iouch  ;  cUanaing  ye  &  shall 

+  *^*  (continuation  of  ^~^)  ye  " 

+  *3-«*  Conclusion  from  '**  ye " 
****~*5  Another  conclusion  from  '** 

*«.  Colophon  .  .  This .  .  "^^ 


12  Purification  after  Childbirth 


^'^  Unclean  seven  days  for  son  When 
^  Circumcision  on  eighth  day  shall 
*  Separation  thirty-three  days  shall  A 


^  Unclean    fourteen    days   for 

daughter  if 

^^  Separation  sixty-six  days  shall 

^^*  Offerings  for  cleansing  shall 

^  Colophon  .  .  This . .  ^^ 

+  *  Que  qf poverty  if 


18g«  II  Paton  {Holiness  Code  p  4a)  arranges  a  decad  out  of  this  chapter  combined 
with  Dent  14.    Bat  the  materiiJs  have  undergone  too  much  handling  to  foUow  him 
with  confidence,  though  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  original  source  in  F^  was 
a  decad.    Its  elements  may  be  reconstructed  thus : — 
I.  General  (op  Deut  14').  6.  Clean  birds  (op  Deut  14II}. 

a.  Clean  land  quadrupeds  '^'.  7.  Unclean  birds  i*"**. 

3.  Unclean  land  quadrupeds  ^^~^.  8.  Insects  forbidden  ^. 

4.  Clean  water-dwellers  *.  9.  Bxceptions  si^ss. 

5.  Unclean  water-dweUers  ^^  la  Wingless  vermin  ^\ 
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K  Lev  13 


li-4(te'b 


47-69 


14 


l<-8a^  54        66- 

9-20  '^1-82  ^88-68  Ste'b 


P^'15 


lt-3Sant> 


16 


3-a8b  54b 

'1      '29-81  82-88  '84a 


h 
h' 

g 

B 


17 


ii-i4r 


18 


1^-50 


15- 


P 


li  ii-2o  23-37 

J'  19  20 

8  21- 


i<-3  6-27 


21 


li-iS 


24 


22 


i<-i6  I7t-a5  ^-33 


pt    p.    p. 

Ley  13*  Lepbost 

13  Detection  and  discrimination ;  rules 


O  And .  ,MandA) 


In  the  skin  ^^^^whm 

'"^^  Later  stages  .  .  when 

18-u  DiBtingoished  from  boils 

.  .  token 
•*"**  And  from  bums  .  .  when 


14  Cleansing  from  leprosy 


«»-w  j^^  from  baldness 

m^  or  ^mmmn^j^f^ 

*••  A  harmless  kind  ■*■  •^  wooma  ^_^^ 
*<^~**  Leprosy  in  the  head  ■**■  tchen 
^«  Behaviour  of  leper  . .  whan 

+  *''"'**  Leprosy  in  clothing ;  toith  separate 
colophon  '. .  This .  .  ^^  .  .  when  . . 


Q  And .  .) 

»-«•  '*  Special  rites 

+  »■-«>  Ordinary  sacrifices 

+  '^"^  Case  of  poverty 


This 


tew 


if 


•I-  '*  CblqpAon  to  Mma 
(»  ^fkl .  .  If  oiui  ^  .  .) 
+  •*"•*  Leprotu  house 


1464-57K  Colophon  to  13i"*»  (expanded) 

■ 

16  Secretions 

0  ^nd  . .  if  and  ^  . .  -P^*  •  •  «>>) 

8-"  Of  men  s  anj  man  ^^^  "  u?Aen  *•""!!?*«* 

19-30  Of  women  >•  «  ''««»»  when  «  (/ 

•t-  '*  Exhortation  to  priests  (?  older  fragment) 
w-«s*  ^  Colophon 


This..'*'' 
When^^ 


. .  ITlis  .  . 


Uw 


This.,^^ 


16  The  Day  of  Atonement 

1 3.  6 11 14  Pqj,  Aaron  and  his  house 
2-28»  34b  Yor  people  and  sanctuary 
+  2»-3i  '^  Annual  fast  day 
+  32.  Repetition  by  each  high  priest 


And  . .  •''•'  •  • 
And..*"^'"^ 
statute  for  ever 


ph     pf    pi 

/    17-27  HOLINESS  CODE  (sek  f  abovb),  WITH 

ADDITIONS 

7-22  Main  portion  of  Holiness  Code 
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h  iob-i3  i^r  15-17  iS-aor  22  $9-43^ 

±g     J-'CV   ^Oi-aa    4-ioa  3123-25     33-38      44    24i-< 

8  2b-d  '18  26-32 


h  i5b-a2r  ab-7  17-22 

"P^'    Qyi  ChK  Sapaioao  iib   12b  14  24- 

8 10-16a         28 l-2a      8b  9b  10b  11a  12a  18  16»    28  26-81  '82-84 

h 
P^'    C)K^'^^        ^3        47        53  55b 

B  40b-42  44-46  48-62  64-65A 


ph    pr    p« 

Lev  23  Sacred  Calekdab  (much  expanded) 

1-2*  Heading  And  . .  "P«*k  . .  •»»  •  •  •»*  -y 

2»»-3  The  Sabbath 
*  Introduction 
*~®  Passover  and  Mazzoth  .  .  f/e 

(»-l(k  A.nd  .  .  *^^*^  .  .  eh  .  .  and  iaj) 

lob-ur  w^ye  gjj^af  festival  TF^cn  '• 

16-20  Harvest  Festival  (Weeks)  ye 

2^  Feast  of  Weeks  (fragment)  .  .  ye 

^  Gleanings 

(23-24a  J^^         .pea  .  .  ch  .  .J 

24b-25  Feast  of  Trumpets  .  .  ye  " 

2-682  Day  of  Atonement  And  . .  (^-  '^  who) 

3*^36  Feast  of  Booths  . .  yc  " 

37.  Colophon  T^ese  . . 

39-42r  Feast  of  Booths  when  ^ 


n 


24  Lamps  ;  Shewbread  ;  Blasphemy 

1-*  OU  and  lamps  And . .  '""^"^  •  •  *** 

*~®  Regulations  for  the  shewbread 

^®~^*  Stoning  for  blasphemy,  story 
(i«*  And  thou  '*^  •  •  ^*') 
i6b-22  Blasphemy,  murder,  assault  (see  f) 
^  The  blasphemer  stoned 

26  Sacred  Years 

(i-^*  And  . .  Sitiai .  .  -p^-^  ..ch  .  .End«yj 

2*»-7  The  Sabbatical  fallow  year  when  ^ 

8-n»  24  Fiftieth  year,  of  liberty 

8-17  23  Fiftieth  year,  of  Jubile 
^®~22  Sabbatical  year,  exhortation 
25-Mj  Hebrew  Poor  Law 

^"2®  Eedemption  of  land 

27-31  House  property  "*"  when 

+  32-34  Levitical  land  and  houses 

39-65*  Hebrew  slaves 
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LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


P*  Lev  26 


I.  a-4S  46 


27 


1-84 


Num  1.-.6 


19b      SK 
17-19*  90-68 


ph    pc    p< 

Lev  26  Concluding  discourse 

27  On  Vows  and  Consecrated  Gifts 

1— 2»  ^fi^  .  .  •P*^  .  .  eh  .  .  and  «7 

2b-i8  Vows  of  persons  and  animals 


«^-«  A  male  from  twenty  to  sixty 
years  ■"  whtn 

*  A  female  of  same  age  if 

*  Between    five    and    twenty-five 

years  \f 

'  Between    one    month    and    five 
years  if 

i*~26  Consecrated  gifts 

"  A  house  ■*"  token 

^'  Its  redemption  price  if 

^*  A  field,  valuation  if 

"  From  the  Jubile  if 

u  After  the  JubUe  if 


^  Over  sixty  years 

'  Reduction  for  poverty 

*  A  clean  beast 

^^  Exchange  forbidden 

^^*  An  unclean  beast 

^  Bedemption  price 


^*  Bedemption  price 
^«  If  sold,  irredeemable 
**•  A  purchased  field 
*^  Restoration  at  Jubile 
<<^  The  standard  shekel 


=  ID 

if 
if 

if 

if 
if 
if 


=  10 

if 

if 

¥ 

8kaU 


26  33  Firstlings,  devoted  things,  tithes 

'*  Clean  firstlings  only  ,  .  ahaU  ^      ^  Tithe  of  produce 

^*  Bedemption   of  unclean  first-          *^  Bedemption  price 

lings  if 

"*  Option  of  sale  if 

**  Devoted  things  only  .  .  shaU  " 

**  Devoted  persons  shaU  " 


5  +  5  =  10 

l8haU] 

s>  Tithe  of  cattle  thaU 

*^  Exchange  forbidden  .  .  if 

••*  No  redemption  shaU  ■ 


pt    p,    p. 


NUMBERS 


g.     Num  1-10^^  The  Camp  at  Sinai 
1.    THE  TWELVE  LAY  TRIBES 

1    Fikst  Census  at  Sinai 

^  Heading,  giving  place  and  date 

^'  Adult  males  to  be  numbered  by  Moses 

4-16  Tribal  representatives  to  assist 

17-10*  Moses  and  Aaron  take  the  census 
^^^  Moses  takes  the  census 

20-46  Census  returns  for  the  twelve  lay  tribes 

+  *"^  Omission  of  Levi 

^.48-63  Zhities  and  position  of  the  Levites 
^*  Compliance  of  the  people 


And  . . 


13g/  27  The  analjrsis  here  offered  supports  the  suggestion  that  an  older  original 
is  the  basis  of  this  series  of  ordinances. 
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['13g^ 


h 

it 


P*  Num  2     3 


8 


1-84 


5-aa      a;.       33*      39      44- 
1-4   28-2629-8286-8840-48  46-61 


1-15 '16-19  21-49 


pt    pt    p. 

Num  2  Obdeb  of  Tribes  in  Camp  and  on  March 
^  And  . .  M  and  A 

^  General  directions 


*"•  East  camp 
>  Judah 
*  TotcLl  74,600 
^Issachar 
+  •  Total  54,400 
^  2^bulun 
+  •  Totai  57,400 
+  •*  Qrand  total  186,400 
***  These  to  march  first 
i<>-i«  South  camp 
^0  Reuben 
+  "  2*0^246,500 
^*  Simeon 
•¥  "  Total  59,300 
i*Oad 

+  '«ro<aZ  45,650 
+  !«»  Qrand  total  151,450 
i*i>  These  to  march  second 


9haU 
were 

ahaU 
were 

shaU 
were 
were 

ahaU 

shaU 
were 

8haU 
were 

8haU 
were 
were 


^"^  Leyites  round  tent  in  centre 
is-M  West  camp 
^^  Ephraim 
+  ^*  TotaZ  40,500 
^  Manasseh 
•I-  '^  2V)ta{  3a,900 
^'  Benjamin 
+  "  Totorf  35,400 
f  **•  Gmmi  toto2 108,100 
«*»»  These  to  march  third 
«*-8i  North  camp 
«»Dan 

+  ^  TotaZ  62,700 
'^  Asher 
+  *•  Totol  41,500 
s*  Naphtali 
+  ^  Total  53,400 
+  '^*  Grand  totoZ  157,600 
I  sAt>  xhese  to  march  last 


ahaU 

shall 
were 

were 

shall 

were 

were 

s^a 
were 

shall 
were 

were 

were 

shaU 


8.  THE  LEVITES 

31-13  Xheib  Appointment  and  Office 

^~^  Aaron's  sons  and  their  £ate 
5-10  rjijj^  Levites  to  do  the  service  of  the  Dwelling  And . . 


11-13  rj\Y^Q  Levites  instead  of  the  firstborn 


And 


314  89  Census  of  all  Males 

All  Leyite  males  to  be  numbered 

and  . .  Sinai .  .  **»<>" 
16-20  Numbered  by  families  toere 

*'.  Gershonites,  total  7,500  were 

+  **"^'  Placed  on  loest ;  duties         shall 
''•  Kohathites,  total  8,600  were 


14 


;  (Positions,  Pbinces,  Duties) 

+  29-91  pifj^ced  on  south  ;  duties  shall 
•I-  "^^  Eleazar  to  have  supreme  charge  shall 

^.  Merarites,  total  6,aoo  were 

•h  '^  jPfaced  on  nortA  ;  duties  shall 

+  M  j^  a9u2  A  and  sons  on  east        shall 

'*  Grand  total  aa,ooo  vxre 


340  51  Levites  fob  Fibstbobn  ;  Census  op  latteb 

^~^  Census  of  firstborn,  22,273 ;  Levites  instead  And . . 
**•  Levites  instead  of  firstborn  And .  • 

*®~^^  Eedemption  of  surplus  firstborn 

4  Census  of  Adult  Males 


^  And  ...  If  and  ^  .  . 

^'  Kohathites  to  be  numbered  (thirty 

to  fifty  years) 
+  *'^  Their  duties  in  full  shaU 

+  ^*  Eleazar  s  special  cfiarge  shall 

+  *''  And  . .  M  and  A  .  . 
+ 1»-20  Priests  to  guard  Kohathites  from 

risk  0/ sacrilege  ye 


(  +  «  And  .  .) 

^\  Gershonites  to  be  numbered    thou 

+  24-28  jDuiies  under  Ithamar 

shall . .  ye 
'*•  Merarites  to  be  numbered  thou 
+  '^"^  Duties  under  Ithamar 

shall .  .  ye 
^-^*  Census  taken,  total  8,580      tcers 
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p*  Num    5 


•W-8  9.   lli-81» 
1-4 


f        1-10  '11  12-16*  'lBb-28 


6 


li-21 

a  J- J  7 


9 


1-28 


7   ^ 

1-68 


9- 
lOi-«  II- 


ia-2S  84 


pt    p.    p. 

Num  5-621  Qboup  op  Laws 

6^'^  Lepers  excluded  from  Camp 

•**"*  Guilt  offering,  special  case 
®*  Heave  offerings  given  to  priest 
11-31  Marital  jealousy  (composite) 
^12^'^  ujhen    B^  Whoso  (T  when) 


Qi-21  'Ph£  Law  op  the  Nazirite 

2**~®  His  separation  defined 
+  9-12  Xnvduntary  defilement 
-H 1^"*®  Ritual  at  dose  of  serration 
21*  '*»  Colophon  (expanded) 

022-27  Priestly  benediction 


or 


And.. 


When 
shaU 
This"^" 


..ck 


or 


When 

when 

This.."*" 

This.."^" 


And.  • 


71  88  T^jg  Dedication  op  the  Altab 

1  Dwelling,  altar  &c,  anointed  and  dedicated 
2-9  Waggons  and  oxen  given 

10-88  Silver  and  gold  dishes  &c,  and  twenty-one  victims 
from  each  tribe 

789  Divine  voice  from  the  Mercy-seat 

8-  Group  op  Priestly  Laws 

i~*  The  sacred  lamps  And . .  ******  •  •  *  •  •  "^ 

6-i6»ai  Moses  to  sanctify  the  Levites  And . . 

H-  i^'^-^a  Aaron  to  *  wave '  them 

+  23-26  Levites  begin  work  at  twenty-five  instead  of  thirty 

0^"*  The  Second  Passover 

®~'  Case  of  men  unclean 

®~i*  Postponement  for  a  month 

And..*'^-'''  ^"^when 
>5-23  The  Cloud  and  the  Dwelling 

IQi-io  Use  op  Trumpets 

ph  1-8  Signal  for  meeting  or  march  And . . 

^  For  alarm  in  war  when  '* 
^®  On  festivals  over  sacrifices,  *I  am  Yahweh  *  ye 
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[*13g^ 


P*  Num  15" 


B 


!-16  17<-81 

82-86 


37<-4" 


I7.-I83.      19 


14-22 


1-18 


pt    p»    p. 

h.    Num  15  Group  op  Laws 

i}-^^  And,  .•pe^..c»»..iv) 
sb-16  La-,^  of  drink  offerings, '&c 
2»>-'  Any  offering  of  herd  or  fiock 

When  y«  ..!««». .  ^^^ 

*•  Meal,  wine,  and  oil  for  lamb  thou 
^  Meal,  wine,  and  oil  for  ram  thou 
•"^  Meal,  wine,  and  oil  for  bullock 

vohen^"^ 


".  Summary  for  bullock,  ram,  lamb, 
kid  shaU  . .  ye 

^^^*  Home-bom  and  stranger  alike 

ye  & 
/17— ite  And  .  .  *v^^  . .  ch  . .  MjN 

i8b-9i  Dough  offerings  ye 

2«-si  The  sin  offering 


ph  1532-36  Sabbath-breaker  stoned 

(37-38»  ^^^  _  .pelc.  .  ch  .  .  g^yj 

38b-4i  Fringes  on  garments,  *  I  am  Yahweh '  (they) . .  you 


when 


[16  Incident  op  Korah  and  his  Company 
i-Mj  i^ty  against  the  priesthood 

«-*o»  Invites  against  the  priesthood] 

17  Aaron's  rod  that  budded 

18  Priests  and  Levites  :  Duties  and  Dues 
^~^  Eespective  duties  and  mutual  relations 


®~^^  Revenues  of  priests 

"  All  heave  offerings  for  the  priests 

and  .  .  A  (om  saying)  .  .  aU 
*  Meal,  sin,  and  guilt  offerings 

Thia .  .  all 
^  These  priests  only  may  eat  all 

^^  Heave  and  wave  offerings  all 


And  Yahweh  said  unto  A 

=  10 

^^  These  all  clean  inhabitants  may 

eat  all 

^'  Firstfmits  :  com,  wine,  oil  all 

1'  First  ripe  fruits  aU 

^*  Devoted  things  all 

^*~"  Firstlings  or  their  value  all 

^  Bound  by  *  covenant  of  salt '  all 


20-32  Revenues  of  the  Levites 

^^  Aaron  to  have  no  share  in  the  land 

And  Yahweh  said  unto  A 
21-24  ipij^  ^^ii^Q  goQQ  Iq  ^jj^  Levites 

(25  And . .) 

26-32  That  tithe  tithed  for  the  priests  When 

19  Uncleanness  by  the  Dead 

^  And. .  M  and  A  . . 

^~^®  Red  heifer :  ashes  for  water  of  separation 

This  is  the  statute  of  the  law  . . 
^^-  Use  obligatory 
^~22  jjqq  described :  case  of  death  in  a  tent 

This...'^''    ""w/w 
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P*  Num  256-5 

B  16- 


26  27 

1- 


28 


1- 


p»    p«    pt 

i.  Num  26*~^®  The  Plague  because  op  Midianite  Womek 

^~^  Man  slain  by  Phinehas  with  a  woman 

And.  • 


10-15  Priesthood  sealed  to  Phinehas 


And. . 


*•"**  lasachar 

".  Zebolun 

•f  ^  Joseph's  sons 

»-w  (?  M)  Manasseh 

**-"  Ephraim 

88-41(^40)  Benjamin 

".  Dan 

**-*T  (?  *•)  Asher 

«-»  Naphtali 

Ai  Grand  total 


60,500 

5a,  700 
3^,500 
45»6oo 
64,400 

53t4«> 

45r4«> 

601,730 

And. . 


i«-i8  Midianitee  to  be  vexed 

26*  Census  in  Plains  of  Hoab,  akd  sequels 

^"*^  Lay  tribes  counted 

^  Heading  (peculiar) 

And  .  .  M  and  Eleaear 
*~^  Introduction  (in  altered  state) 
*^~^  Keuben  43»73o 

+  ^^^  Descent  o/Daihan  and  Alriram 
+  "  Stirviral  o/Korah's  aona 
12-14  Simeon  9a,9oo 

»»-"  Gad  40,500 

+  ^'  Judah*8  sons  who  died 
*>-"  Judah  76,500 

*2-M  Division  of  the  land  by  lot  among  these 

*"^"~«2  Census  of  Levites 

*■'  The  three  Levitical  Clans 

+*^  Subordinate  families 

+  »«*^^  Families  of  M  and  A 

«2  Total  23,000 

27^~^^  Zelophehad's  daughters :  law  of  inheritance 

12-1*  Moses  to  die  (II  Deut  82*8 . .) 
15-23  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses 

28-  Calendar  of  sacred  Seasons  :  Offerings  prescribed 

1— 2a  a  fid  .     commaiul .  •  oh  . .  My 

^^  Periodical  oblations  required 

^^  Daily  sacrifice  (d),  morning  and  evening  b^m^o^wf 

^  Sflbbath  9b>m^ow-f  d 

11-18  jje^  moon  abhn'ow J  +  b'm'ow^  +  7b'm'«wJ  +  8«  +  d 

^*  The  Passover 

17-26  Mazzoth  as  new  moon  daily  (om  w) 

2«-8i  Pentecost  as  new  moon  (om  w) 


18g<  a8*  It  has  been  thought  well  to  give  the  fuU  particulars  of  the  prescribed 
offerings  at  the  point  where  they  are  treated  most  systematically.  The  abbrevia- 
tions wiU  be  readily  followed,  many  being  used  above  under  ^7. 
b  burnt  offering. 
i»  bullock. 
"  buUcalf. 
d  daily  sacrifice, 
g  guilt  offering, 
f  he-goat. 
9  female  goat. 
'  he-lamb. 
I  ewe  lamb. 
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m  meal  offering. 

8  sin  offering. 

m^  >,  »  =  one   or  more 

*  turtledove. 

tenths  of  an  ephah. 

w  ■:  wine  or  drink  offer- 

O oil  offering. 

ing. 

oi   «=   a     quarter    of 

a 

Wj:  =■  one   quarter 

of  a 

hin. 

hin. 

p  peace  offering. 

y  yearly  wine   or 

drink 

P  pigeon. 

offering. 

r  ram. 

1  goat  for  AiaaeL 

CONSPECTUS  OF  CODES  [^Sgi 


n  50<-53  55- 

P*  Num  31      33 

8  54  64 


pt    p»    p. 

Num  29*~*  Tmmpeto  bhn'o  +  b'ln'o  +  7b'm*o  +  •«  +  (new  moon)  +  d 

''-^  Day  of  Atonement  as  trumpets  +  y 

!»-*«  Booths,  first  day  i3b*m'o  +  ab^m'o  +  i4b*m^o  +  d 
17-S4  Second  to  seventh  days 

tiie  same,  but  one  bullock  less  per  day  (and  add  w) 

'*"'•  Eighth  day  bhnow  +  bi'mow  +  7bimow  +  •« + d 
'•.  Ck>lophon 

80  On  Vows  op  Men  and  Women  5  +  5  =  10 

•  Vow  of  a  widow  or  divorced  woman 
inviolable  ahcU 


0  Heading  peculiar,  see  ^') 

^  A  man's  vow  inviolable      ■"  When 

'.  Maiden^s  vow  confirmed  by  father's  ^.  Wife's  vow  confirmed  if  her  hus- 

silence  wobbm*  ,|,^^  band  was  silent  (^ 

'  Dissolved  by  his  disapproval  if  ^.  Dissolved  if  he  disapproved  if 

<.  Confirmed  by  betrothed  husband's  ^^  Continued  silence  implies  approval  (f 

silence  ^  ^  Responsible  for  subsequent  breach 

'  Dissolved  by  his  disapproval  if  if 

•l>^*atfopAon  These.. 

81  War  with  Midian :  regulations  And  . . 

p*»  88^-86  The  Land:  CoNguEST  and  Possession 

(88^^  And in  the  plains  ofMoab  . . .) 

M. .  Expulsion  of  people,  destruction  of  idols         When'* 

**  Division  of  the  land  by  lot 
^*  Danger  in  not  expelling  them  if 


The  chief  partioTilars  of  a  similar  kind  are  collected  for  oomiMurison. 

Ex  a9i-»»  P»  (II  Lev  8  P")  Consecration  day  •*  +  b'  +  p»  +  m*^*,  «•*••,  ^fc" 

M<  P<  Seven  days  following  s^ 

**•  P*  Daily  saoxifioe,  morning  and  evening  b^m^olwi 

Lev  4  F«  8^,  s^.  St,  99  (or  si) 

5I-W  pi  •>  or  9  (or  8^  or  P  -i-  b*  0'  P)  (or  m») 

5i4_67  pi  (three  times),  cp  i9»^  g* 

9  P<  Eighth  day  of  consecration ,  for  Aaron 

8*  +  b',  for  people,  at  +  b«  •♦■  b*  +  p"  +  p'  +  mo 
la  P«  Childbirth  b^  +  s*  •»  p  (or  b*  •'  P  +  s*  •»  p,  cp  15H  » 

a3i«.  pt  Wave  sheaf  b*  (m*w|) 

17-flor  ph  ap*  +  m«  J**^  ( +  7bimw + bhnw + ab^mw) 

Num  6  P»  Vow  broken  s* «'  p  +  b«  •'  p + g» 

Vow  ended  8* + b» + p'  +  m»o»^«  «•*«  wafers  ( + niw) 

15  pt  m  and  w  prescribed  in  right  proportions 

for  victims  as  b  or  p 
33  B  Balak  7bb  +  7b' 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  drink  offering  w  is  only  mentioned  ontside  Knm  15 
in  passages  assigned  on  independent  grotmds  to  P*.  On  closely  comparing  the 
allusions  in  15  and  a8*  it  becomes  doabtftil  if  in  either  of  these  passages  the  allusions 
to  w  are  original.  If  they  are  interpolated  the  confusion  of  persons  in  15  (see  ^") 
and  the  sporadic  allusions  to  w  in  aS*  would  be  accounted  for.  It  is  possible  that 
a8>  has  been  also  supplemented  by  adding  the  numerous  clauses  providing  that  the 
special  offerings  shall  be  cumulative,  not  in  place  of  the  daily  sacrifice  or  other 
appointed  offering. 

30*  The  structure  is  closely  parallel  to  other  parts  of  P*  and  the  language  in  the 
body  of  the  ordinance  not  decisively  different ;  so  that  the  chap  is  here  placed 
under  P*,  though  its  editor  is  clearly  later  than  the  editor  of  the  rest  of  P',  and 
hence  in  the  text  all  is  printed  under  P*. 
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P*  Num  34  36 

8  1-         18 

ph  p»   p» 

Num  84^""^^  Boundaries  op  the  Land  beyond  Jobdav 

16-19  Tribal  representatiyes  for  division 
And. . 

p'  36  ^~*  Forty-eight  Levitical  cities  And .  .  Moab . . 

®"8*  Six  Cities  op  Refuge  :  Hegulatioks  =  lo 

^-^^  And..*^^"^^""^^ 


iob-i5r  Asylum  for  homicide  When  »• 

^^  Iron  instrument  used  if 

"  A  stone  thrown  if 

"  The  weapon  of  wood  if 
+  ^*  Avenger  of  blood  to  day  murderer 

^-  Hatred  or  enmity  if 

^^'^  Accidental  cases  if 


M-MT  jjq  safety  outside  asylum  i/ 
^  Witnesses  in  murder  case  he  thai 
'^  No  ransom  for  murderer  ye  * 

''  No  ransom  for  homicide  leaving 
asylum  ye* 

^*  Hortatory  ooncluaion 


36^  12  Mabriage  of  Heibesses 

^^  Late  colophon  Hiese .  • 


14.  The  Codes  compared 

a  b  &;c  in  the  body  of  this  table  refer  to  the  sections  of  ^13  above. 

a.   BeligiouB  and  social  InstitutionB 

The  comparison  of  the  codes  in  respect  of  these  cannot  be  conveniently 
summarized  here.  A  general  sketch,  embracing  the  most  important  points, 
is  given  in  Introd  pp  82-92.  See  also  special  summaries  under  ^7a  '  Sacrifice/ 
'^Oa  *  Calendar' ;  cp  ^lOabd  *Site  of  sanctuary'  *  Tent  of  Meeting'  'Altar* 
illaj  *  Priesthood'  <  Endowments/  *2ad  *  Strangers'  *  Slaves.' 

b.   Belation  to  contemporary  religion 

J  The  ten  Words  of  the  Covenant  a  enshrine  the  leading  principles  of 
the  cultus  of  the  day,  as  derived  from  Moses,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  common  life  of  the  people,  the  one  anxiety  being  to  keep  the  wor- 
ship pure. 

£The  Covenant  Book  b  and  the  Judgements  o  similarly  accept  and 
endorse  the  best  features  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  already  present, 
but  warn  against  corruption  and  syncretism  in  worship. 
D  The  demand  for  unity  of  worship  and  destruction  not  only  of  idola- 
trous emblems  but  of  all  local  sanctuaries  constitutes  this  code  e  a 
programme  of  reform,  not  to. say  religious  revolution. 
P^  The  Holiness  Code  f,  whose  main  source  seems  to  take  the  standpoint  of 


^1^3-34  i^Q  style  and  stracturo  of  the  ordinances  in  this  section  bear  traces  of  the 
schools  of  pii  and  P*.  Bat  they  have  been  more  drastically  rewritten  by  their 
editor  than  the  bulk  of  P*»  or  P», 
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JS,  yet  on  the  whole  as  a  compilation  adopts  the  position  of  D,  and  indeed 
assumes  it  as  accepted.  It  seeks  to  guard  the  heritage  of  the  past,  not  to 
modify  the  positive  institutions  of  the  present. 

P^  By  the  codifying  of  the  sacrificial  praxis  and  ceremonial  usage  a  silent 
revolution  was  inaugurated  by  F*,  which,  when  completed,  substituted  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  scribes  for  the  living  torah  of  the 
priests. 

Pt  The  enlargement  and  definite  dating  of  the  calendar,  the  sharp  distinction 
between  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  regulations  for  their  support,  render 
Ff  unmistakably  the  prog^^amme  of  a  reform  party. 

F*  In  the  supplements  we  can  trace  the  culminating  influence  of  the  suc- 
cessful school  of  priestly  editors  whose  first  formulated  code  was  F',  but 
whose  work  was  continued  for  generations,  marked  by  enrichment  of  ritual, 
elaboration  of  detail,  increased  redundancy  of  style,  and  a  desire  to  supple- 
ment and  complete  the  existing  laws. 

o.   Iieading  motives  and  oharaotexistio  featuree  (cp  '16o) 

(J)  IS  The  Israelites  bound  by  a  peculiar  tie  to  one  another  and  to 
Yahweh,  a  jealous  and  righteous  God ;  hiis  sanctuaries  easily  accessible 
for  worship,  appeal,  or  asylum;  a  high  ethical  spirit  pervading  the 
moral  code. 

D  Most  of  the  religious  institutions  and  many  sociat  laws  modified  by 
the  centralizing  of  worship ;  religion,  based  on  love  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel,  shedding  a  warm  and  kindly  glow  upon  moral  duties. 

pi^  Watchword :  a  holy  people,  worshipping  a  holy  €k>d,  in  a  holy  land. 

P^  Personal  religion  elaborated  on  tiie  sides  of  saciifioe  and  ceremonial 

purity ;  priests  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Ft  The  organization  of  public  worship,  in  which  priestly  functions  bulk 

largely,  the  people  mainly  coming    in  as  providing  the  means  for  the 

celebration  of  the  prescribed  rites  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ministering 

priesthood. 

P*  As  Ps,  only  more  so,  the  claims  of  the  higher  olexigy,  and  the  expiatory 

side  of  worship  becoming  more  prominent. 

d.   Stnioture  of  codes ;  relation  to  context 

J  The  short  code  a,  engraved  by  (Moses)  on  the  <  tables  of  stones,'  relates 
to  worship,  and  is  now  introduced  by  a  hortatory  passage.  Its  separate 
character  is  explicitly  recognized  in  the  context. 

IS  The  Covenant  Book  b,  as  first  embodied  by  X  in  his  narrative,  opens 
with  a  law  on  the  place  of  sacrifice,  consists  of  laws  about  worship,  and 
is  closed  by  a  discourse.  It  has  been  dislocated  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Judgements,  and  the  Decalogue  d  is  introduced  as  the  beginning  and 
basis  of  Divine  law.  The  <  words  of  Yahweh '  are  explicitly  recognized 
as  forming  the  *  Book  of  the  Covenant '  in  the  narrative  of  the  making 
of  the  covenant  £x  94'* *,  a  reference  to  'the  Judgements'  being 
interpolated  \ 

D  The  Deuteronomic  Code,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  found  by 

Hilkiah,  opens  with  a  law  about  the  place  of  sacrifice,  contains  laws 

about  offerings,  feasts,  and  the  chief  theocratic  institutions,  and  closes 

with  a  discourse,  see  Synopsis,  below.     It  has  been  enlarged  by  the 

incorporation  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous  laws,  corresponding  to  X's 

Judgements.    And  the  Decalogue  has  been  introduced  as  the  law  written 

by  God  on  the  tables,  and  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant.    The  Code  is 

abundantly  referred  to  in  the  added  context  of  narrative  and  discourse. 

P^The  Holiness  Code  opens  with  a  law  of  sacrifice,  contains  laws  about 

offerings,  feasts,  and  the  priesthood,  and  closes  with  a  discourse.     It  now 

includes  also  a  series  of  laws,  roughly  parallel  to  the  Decalogue  and  the 

Judgements  in  Lev  i8>9o.     They  may  or  may  not  have  been  originally 

incorporated  by  the  compiler,  but  their  dislocated  condition  would  be  better 

explained,  if  pi^,  like  B  and  P,  be  supposed  to  have  been  supplemented 
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by  the  original  oompiler,  or  hj  one  of  the  same  aohooL    Ko  allnaion  to 

it  as  a  body  of  laws  oocors  in  the  context,  bat  a  suitable  oolojAon  ends  the 

code. 

P^The  Priestly  teachings  do  not  constitute  a  general  oode^  Imt  indade 

several  collections,  apparently  independent  in  origin.   They  reli^  exclasiTely 

to  sacrifice  and  ceremonial  purity,  contain  no  hortatory  aeetions,  and  ars 

never  referred  to  as  a  whole  in  the  context.    They  are  only  called  a  oode  in 

a  loose  sense  for  convenience. 

3Pf  The  Priestly  groundwork  of  Law  and  History  presents  both  inextricably 

mingled  together,  ordinances  being  introduced  in  oonnexioii  with  the  events 

that  occasioned  them. 

P«The  Priestly  supplements  are  of  oourse  only  in  the  most  extended  sense 

a  code  at  alL    The  code  is  really  Pc  as  enlai^ed  by  P*,  and  the  additions, 

except  where  mere  expansions,  obstruct  and  obscure  the  origixial  lines  of 

the  structure. 

6.  Stmotore  of  oonstitaent  groups  (see  ^16f ) 

J  The  Covenant-words  a  are  directly  stated  to  have  fbrmed  a  decad, 

though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  members  of  it  can  be  recovered. 

IS  The  three  codes  in  X,  b  o  d,  all  witness  to  the  presence  of  groups  of 

five  or  ten  laws,  or  clauses  of  laws,  on  kindred  subjects.     It  may  be 

conjectured  that  originally  they  were  wholly  made  up  of  sueh  pentads 

anddecads. 

D  Here  also  e  are  found  occasional  evidences  of  groups  of  five^  but  as 

a  rule  the  literary  structure  is  of  a  looser  and  more  irregular  type. 

P^  Except  where,  as  in  Lev  33  25,  T^  is  much  interpolated  and  expanded, 

the  presence  of  pentads  or  decads,  some  of  them  very  perfect,  can  be  readily 

detected.   Indeed  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  laws  were  onoe  thus 

grouped,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  suggest  the  original  structure  wheze 

it  ill  now  broken. 

P^  dccasionally  the  pentad  structure  shows  through,  but  as  a  rule  conaidera* 

tions  of  subject  determine  the  structure. 

Pt  The  groups  in  P«  follow  the  appropriate  incidents,  and  all  are  cast  in  the 

same  mould,  diffuse  and  repetitious. 

P*  A  new  kind  of  group  is  formed  by  a  story,  of  the  nature  of  a  midrash,  and 

a  law  founded  on  it  (e  g  Lev  94^^^*  ^  Num  is**""**). 

£   Stmoture  of  clauses  (see  ^16ar-e) 

J  All  'Words*  in  a. 

E  b  d,  all  <  Words ' ;  0,  mostly  '  Judgements '  *<^,  but  supplemented  by 
a  few  *  Statutes  *  *  and  *  Commandments.' 

D  *  Words,'  *  Judgements '  •«  and  *  Statutes  *  •  supplemented  by  *  Com- 
mandments.' 

P>»  *  Words,'  *  Commandments,'  *  Statutes '  *>  and  *  Judgements  •  K 

P*  Mostly  <  Judgements'  ^  and   'Laws';  also  'Words/  'Commandments' 

and  '  Statutes '!>. 

P«  ^  Words '  and  *  Commandments,'  but  of  a  totally  different  type  from  the 

earlier. 

P>  Heterogeneous  in  structure,  but  mostly  as  P*. 

g.    Original  sources,  oral  or  written 

JB  The  facts  described  under  the  last  two  heads  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  originals  in  J  and  S  were  pentads  of  concise  uniform  ordinances 
on  related  subjects,  strung  together  in  this  fashion  for  easy  recollection, 
and  preserved  by  oral  repetition,  or  possibly  in  some  cases  by  being 
engraved  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

D  As  it  is  clear  that  D  knew  and  used  JS,  so  he  must  have  had  laws  in 
written  form  before  him,  but  he  may  well  have  also  utilized  decisions 
and  ordinances  preserved  only  by  hearsay. 
P^  Nowhere  do  the  original,  presumably  oral,  sources  obtrude  themaelvea 
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more  plainly  tlian  in  Ley  19.  And  the  straotnre  both  of  groups  and  clauses 
throughout  again  favours  an  oral  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  mchole  code. 
P^  While  resting,  no  doubt,  in  part  on  oral  priestly  directions,  probably 
many  of  these  teachings  are  notes  of  things  seen  as  done,  rather  than  of 
words  heard  as  said  ;  they  are  rubrics,  defining  older  usages  for  the  sake  of 
security,  and  then  modifying  them  for  the  sake  of  present  use. 
Pi*  For  these,  the  latest  strata,  we  have  no  reason  to  postulate  any  sources 
other  than  the  documents  traced  elsewhere,  though  existing  no  doubt  in 
a  ftiller  state. 

h.   The  editorial  prooesa 

JENot  only  have  the  first  compilers  in  introducing  the  codes  often 
added  to  or  altered  them,  but  the  laws  have  received  far  more  attention 
from  later  editors  than  the  narratives,  J*  B*  Bi*  and  "BA  being  detected 
again  and  again.  Still,  though  two  of  the  'Words'  of  the  Decalogue 
even  have  lost  their  original  form,  for  the  most  part  the  editors  have 
only  added  little  expansions  or  explanations  or  hortatory  passages  and 
have  left  the  ordinances  unmutilated. 

D  The  method  followed  by  the  Deuteronomic  school  was  to  rewrite 

nearly  every  ordinance  they  touched,  so  that  only  here  and  tiiere  can 

the  original  form  of  words  be  made  out  with  confidence.   The  insertions 

of  !>•  in  the  code  may  however  be  plausibly  identified  with  the  plural 

passages  Cye*),  though  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  draw  any 

similar  inference  from  the  conflicting  phenomena  of  the  discourses  and 

narratives  in  D. 

P^  It  is  the  compiler  and  later  editors  who  have  expanded  the  endorsement, 

'  I  am  Yahweh,'  added  the  hortatory  jpassages  and  discourse,  and  elaborated 

the  chapters  on  worship  17  91-93  (<3P  *l?o  ^5)*     Many  of  the  peculiar  phrases 

and  much  of  the  characteristic  tone  are  due  to  the  compiler. 

P*  Here  the  editor's  work  has  been  to  piece  together  the  existing  collections 

of  earlier  codifiers  and  to  enrich  them  with  such  duplicates  and  supplements 

as  he  could  obtain.    The  later  harmonist  who  unit^  P*  to  F*  introduced  in 

a  sparing  fashion  allusions  to  the  'Tent  of  Meetiug,' '  Aaron  and  his  sons'  ftc 

P*  Here  editor  and  author  are  one,  and  the  process  is  one  of  rewriting  the 

history  and  laws  of  the  past  with  an  eye  on  the  present  and  its  needs. 

Probably  the  attempt  had  been  made  before,  but  few  traces  are  left  of  it 

(cp  Ex  95^). 

P*  The  groundwork  was  not  long  left  alone,  and  was  not  only  embroidered 
and  filled  out  by  overlayings  and  insertions,  but  in  many  places  was 
replaced  by  more  exuberantly  difliise  passages,  cp  Ex  35-40  Lev  8  &c. 

t   PersoxiB  addreased  (cp  ^16d) 

JSThe  Laws  are  indefinitely  addressed  to  the  Israelite  whoever  he 
might  be,  but  were  probably  framed  first,  if  not  also  written  down  later, 
for  the  use  of  the  priests,  elders,  and  judges  who  were  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  the  people,  and  to  administer  them  as  occasion 
required. 

D  Deuteronomy  is  addressed  to  the  nation,  and  is  intended  to  catch  the 
national  ear  ;  it  is  a  people's  book,  the  first '  Bible.' 
P^  What  was  said  of  TE»  would  apply  to  the  source  of  pi>,  but  the  complete 
code  was  no  doubt  meant  for  the  nation,  though  Lev  9z   refers  only  to 
the  priesthood. 

P*  Commonly  impersonal,  but  sometimes  addressed  to  the  worshipper ; 
written  for  the  priests,  either  merely  for  their  own  guidance,  or  for  them  to 
impart  to  the  laity ;  rarely  as  Lev  15'^  addressed  to  the  priests. 
P'  Mainly  addressed  to  Moses,  for  him  to  pass  on  to  Aaron  in  the  case  of  the 
numerous  ordinances  taken  up  with  the  afEairs  of  the  priesthood,  or  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  are  regarded  almost  exclusively  as  a  wonhippiog 
congregation. 
pt  More  variety  of  address,  but  the  principle  as  in  Pf . 
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j.   The  date  implied 

JZ3  If  the  codes  had  been  preserved  without  any  setting,  they  would 
hare  been  seen  at  onoe  to  fit  the  time  of  the  monarchy.  Am  it  is,  they 
are  ascribed  to  Moses  at  Sinai. 

D  The  situation  implied  throughont  is  the  eve  of  the  conquest,  though 
in  the  code  we  often  forget  the  implied  presupposition  amid  the  minute 
provisions  for  life  in  the  land  ex  kfgpotheai  unknown. 
P^The  compiler  attributes  the  code  to  the  Sinaitic  sojourn,  and  expressly 
anticipates  the  future ;  but  the  ordinances  themselves  hardly  ever,  even  in 
their  present  form,  suggest  anything  but  legislation  for  the  existing 
situation. 

V*  No  date  implied. 

Pt>The  Mosaic  date  is  not  only  stated,  but  continually  suggested  by  the 
systematic  use  of  typical  forms,  Tent  or  I>welling  for  Temple,  Aaron  for  hi^ 
priest,  the  camp  for  the  city  or  land,  and  so  forUL 

k.   Origin  and  authorship 

J  Derived  from  the  torah  of  the  priests  at  the  sanctuaries. 
X  b,  as  J  ;  d,  see  Ex  ao^ ;  e,  derived  from  the  decisions  of  the  old  and 
wise  among  the  judges  and  elders  sitting  for  judgement  in  the  gate^  or 
from  the  king  giving  counsel  to  his  nobles. 

D  Derived  from  X  and  sources  similar  to  those  used  by  S  and  including 

many  fresh  ordinances;   but  moulded  anew  by  a  prophetic  school, 

including  probably  members  of  priestly  families  (cp  Jeremiah),  under 

the  influence  of  the  eighth-century  prophets. 

F^  Derived  from  a  genuinely  priestly  section  of  the  priesthood  (cp  £zekiel)| 

working  on  old  models  (perhaps  once  included  in  J),  and  representing  the 

loftiest  levels  of  priestly  teaching. 

P*  Derived  from  a  school  of  priestly  ritualists^  and  embodying  both  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  older  priests  for  the  younger  members  of  the  order 
to  follow  in  their  ordinary  ministrations,  and  the  directions  given  as  to 
ceremonial  by  priests  to  the  individual  lay  worshippers. 
P*  Designed  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  draft,  by  a  statesman  priest 
or  priestly  scribe,  on  the  basis  of  previous  records  read  in  the  light  of 
present  convictions. 
P*  Derived  from  successive  generations  of  imitators  of  P*. 

L    Approximate  dates  of  origin  or  oompilation 

JXThe  close  resemblances  postulate  a  substantial  body  of  accepted 
custom,  developed  during  the  settled  days  of  the  undivided  monarchy, 
and  seem  to  many  to  suggest  a  considerable  Mosaic  nucleus.     The 
differences,  in  the  documents  J  and  IS  generally,  require  a  date  after 
the  Disruption  for  the  origin  of  the  legislation  in  written  form.    The 
compilation  of  the  codes  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  eighth  century, 
in  view  of  their  polemic  against  idolatry.     The  editorial  additions 
stretch  into  the  seventh  century  (cp  pp  107  109  1 19*). 
D  The  code,  early  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  the  ritual  and  other  sup- 
plements, indefinitely  later  (cp  p  96*). 
P^  The  original  groups,  of  varied  ages,  some  very  early  ;  the  compilation  of 
the  code  in  the  last  years  of  the  Judean  monarchy ;  the  completion  of  the 
final  discourse,  or  its  re-editing  (cp  the  handling  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies), 
in  the  early  years  of  the  exile  ;  the  ritualistic  revision,  later  stilL 
P^The  occasional  traces  of  pentads,  the  resemblances  with  P^,  and  the 
apparently  traditional  character  of  much  of  the  ceremonial,  suggest  a  pre- 
exilic  date  for  the  first  drafts  ;  but  the  number  of  supplements,  which  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  actual  provisions  failing  to  work  satisfisctorily 
in  practice,  perhaps  indicates  that  the  process  went  on  till  "P^  and  P^  were 
incorporated  in  the  new  law-book  adopted  and  introduced  by  Ezra,  which 
set  the  seal  of  authority  on  a  new  style  of  ritual  legislatioUi  and  first  gave 
wide  publicity  to  P^  and  P*. 
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P>  Some  time  in  the  fifth  ocntury,  not  long  before  458  b.  a,  and  }>088ibl7 

later  still  (cp  pp  136- .). 

P*From  the  fifth  to  the  third  century  B.C.  (pp  Z54.  •  179). 


Additional  Note 

Moore  and  Qray  in  the  Enc  Biblica 

The  conclusions  expressed  in  this  work  are  in  the  main  strikingly  con* 
firmed  by  the  results  arrived  at  by  G  F  Moore  in  his  articles  on  Lwitieus  and 
Numbers,  and  by  G  Buchanan  Gray  in  his  article  on  Law  Literahur$,  A  few 
points  may  be  noted,  following  the  order  of  the  latter. 

I.  The  distinction  between  *  Words  '  and  *  Judgements '  is  recognized  by 
Gray  (col.  2734),  who,  howeyer,  leaves  undecided  the  question  whether  the 
'Book  of  the  Covenant'  included  the  'Judgements'  or  was  restricted  to 
•Words.' 

a.  Ab  to  Deut,  it  is  stated  (col.  2736)  '  that,  with  the  single  exception  [of 
the  law  of  the  centralization  of  worship]  the  legal  material,  even  when 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  still  extant  earlier  codes,  is  not  the  novel  element  in 
Deut  * ;  while  '  the  laws  relative  to  unclean  animals  in  14  and  the  laws  of 
ai^^-95^^  (of  which  only  seven  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-five  are  found  in  the 
legislation  of  JS)  are  .  • .  with  probability  regarded  as  drawn  more  directly 
and  with  less  modification  from  existing  collections  of  laws.' 

3.  The  '  Holiness  Code '  Gray  (cols.  2738-9)  acknowledges  to  be  '  based  on 
earlier  legislation,'  but,  following  Baentsch  in  the  main,  he  concludes  that 
it  *  is  highly  probable  that  more  than  one  exilic  process  is  here  represented.* 
Moore,  however  (cols.  9789-92),  not  only  leans  to  an  earlier  date  for  the  first 
codification,  regiurdiDg  it  as  unproved  that  P^  as  a  whole  is  later  than  D, 
but  places  its  compilation  in  the  '  half-century  before  EzekieL'  Moore  also 
only  admits  Lev  11  and  Num  15''-^^  outside  Lev  17-26  as  derived  certainly 
ftrom  P*». 

4.  The  sacrificial  and  other  laws,  classified  in  this  work  under  the  symbol 
PS  are  regarded  by  Moore  (cols.  2779  •  •)  as  <  substantially  genuine  priestly 
torothf'  *  representing,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  actual  practice,'  'preserved 
with  little  material  change.'  Gray  is  more  cautious,  and  only  says  (coL 
2739)  that  *  possibly  we  should  refer  to  the  e^e  the  writing  down  and 
collection '  of  PK  He  compares  however  the  continuance,  if  not  increase, 
of  rabbinic  study  of  matters  connected  with  the  Temple  after  70  ▲.  d. 


15.    Statistics  of  usage 

Types  of  Hebrew  Law. — ^Dr  Briggs,  Higher  Crii^  242-257  (cp  'Arts* 
in  New  Eeb  Lex),  classifies  in  a  useful  way  the  principal  types  of  ordinance. 
His  contention  is  further,  that  the  various  names  used  for  the  several  laws 
were  not  always  practically  synonymous  with  one  another  (cp  Ps  119),  but 
had  also  earlier  specific  meanings,  each  connoting  a  distinct  variety.  The 
case  for  this  view  might  be  cousiderably  strengthened,  but  it  must  always 
be  largely  matter  for  conjecture.  The  connotation  of  the  'Words'  and 
*  Judgements '  is  best  made  out.  But  the  series  is  used,  as  Dr  Briggs  gives 
it,  for  convenience  sake.  The  abbreviated  forms  mark  the  usage  under  ^18 
above.  When  the  clause  begins  with  '  and '  or  any  other  connecting  particle^ 
the  initial  capital  is  not  used  in  13,  e  g  ihou,  not  TTiou. 
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Totals  of  Legal  Glauses 
a.  WoBDS 

a  Thou^' Thou  uhalt . .  / 

b  Thou^^*  Thou  shalt  not .  .  / 

c  »  Thou^*, . .  not  thou '  (imper) 

b.    Ck>XMAJ  D JLUriB 

a  r«-><Te  shall...' 

b  Ftf  »«<  Te  shall  not . .  / 

c  ■  r#-*. .  .  ye  not'  (imper) 


J 

a 

D 

P* 

P» 

P» 

17 

9tt 

179 

X70 

*39 

5* 

8 

IZ 

35 

9 

3 

.•• 

5 

19 

93 

36 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

a 

•  •  • 

... 

13 

33 

57 

47 

3 

... 

••« 

•  •• 

9. 

zz 

14 

... 

••• 

5 

6 

a4' 

»3 

a 

••* 

•  •  • 

... 

s 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

Total    ...      5      Z5      37      Q^     a 


Om  SrATum 
Earlier  forms — d^ 

a  HtfMot—'He  that . . .' (iMurticiple)  ...      6      zo        4        7    ... 

b  Skaa^*.  . .  shall . . .'  (3rd  pen)  z     ...      38      Z3      Z7      5 

0  iSJkifi>-<...  shall  not  •..'(3rd  pers)  a      z      14      z6        35 

Total     3      7      5a      33      87    zo 

Later  forms— nrr^ 

d  ■"  TFXo^tbSh^J'H  ^r      z6        3    ... 

e  •*>y"*"  TF*o«n«JK«h««hn  7      

f  *******  rKAO*B*IV^  nifltei  ...     ...       •••         I         z     ... 

g  ••»>  TF*o -•*«$«  «to  3        31 

h  Tr%o0o->'>«}H  ...      z        a        z        3    ... 

Total    ... '     z        3      a8      10      z 

d.   JuDOIMEim 

Main  clauses— earlier  forms 

a  lF:fe«n™-*Whenaman  . , .'  ...      4.6 

b  TFft^n"*^-*  When  men  . ..'  ...      a'    ... 

o  Tr*«n  "**■  =  *  When  thou  .. .'  ...       z.     11 

d  WJien,  *»»«>-<  when  . . . ,  thou  (shalt) '  zi 

e  TFi^ffiy^-'when  ye .  .  .'  8        z      a 

f  Tr*«i-*  when  (an  ox) . .  ,'  ...     zo      14        7       zz     ... 

g  Whsth$r^Mk^  ...      a      

Total    ...     19      4a      15       Z4      a 


•••  •••         ••• 

••«  •«•         ••• 

•  ••  ^         •  •  • 


»  •         •  •  < 


a  The  *  word '  is  the  earliest  type,  and  after  F^  this  form  was  practically  dropped, 
for  the  and  pen  sing  ordinances  in  F>  and  F*  are  addressed,  not  generally,  bat  to 
Aaron  or  some  other  individual,  and  so  have  no  claim  to  be  indoded.  Some  of  the 
*  Words '  in  F^  are  probably  imitative  and  not  ancient. 

b  The  *  Commandments '  are  distinctly  later,  perhaps  after  D>,  for  the  pliual 
clauses  in  !B  and  D  generally  are  for  other  reasons  taken  as  interp<^ted.  Very 
many  of  those  in  F^  look  as  if  they  were  simply  *  Words  *  with  the  plural  sabrtitiited. 

c*  Statutes  of  the  first  type  *  are  found  in  all  the  sources,  but  much  mors 
numerously  in  D  F**  F^  representing  the  middle  period  of  legislation,  after  JX  and 
before  F>.    The  few  in  JX  are  most  naturally  ref^vcded  as  inserted  or  altered. 

o^  The  other  types  are  practically  o(mfined  to  F^  and  the  later  sections  of  F^ 
outside  Lev  i8> . 

d  The  extensive  employment  of  the  first  type  *  of  *  Judgements'  in  B  and  "D 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  note  of  time,  *  earlier.*  The  prefSarenoe  shown  by 
F^*  for  the  2nd  pers  pi  is  seen  here  again  under  e,  and  may  poiDt  to  a  radicai 
difference  in  the  ultimate  source.  Did  F^  draw  mainly  firom  the  decisions,  directly 
expressed,  of  the  priests  at  the  sanctuaries,  and  B  and  D  from,  the  more  impersonal 
dicta  of  the  secular  judges,  sitting  in  the  gate  ?  The  entire  absence  of  the  second 
series  of  forms  ^  from  JBD  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  are  indeed  *  later.' 
The  subordinate  clauses  "  of  course  fit  either  type  of  main  clause. 
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Main  elanses— Later  forms 
i  *»»'"»"  l!r»«n=.»3  «}♦«  «ht 

j    nan  ^odam^  TF*«n-0  OTH 

1  BMD  or  womMi  When^"^  rraJH  ih  «hi 
2qwoii»d  whtn^"^  rwSH 
n  . ..  When=*3.  . . 

Subordinate  olauses 

o  //«»««-(dh)  <  If  thou . . .' 
P  Xr=(0H)<If...' 

Total 
e.  Lawb 

ToroA  applied  to  single  ordinances 

a  This.  ..  >*^«<Thisi8thelawof.  . .' (introd) 

'  This  is  the  law  of . .  •'  (oonol) 


['16 


Total 


J 

E 

D 

ph 

P* 

Pi 

»•  • 

6 

a 

6 

»•• 

I 

a 

z 

» •• 

3 

I 

•  •  • 

» •  • 

•  •  9 

9 

•  •  ■ 

•  • 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

I 

z 

I 

•  •  • 

I 

«  •  • 

z 

ID 

ao 

8 

I 

3 

9 

•  •• 

I 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

34 

7 

3 

31 

36 

z    a7 


c  This...  ■^»*« 


'  This  is  the  statute  . . 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


3      3a    36 


zo  ... 
6  ... 
z      z 


f.  Pbhtads  (see  footnote) 

Groups  of  five  ordinances  or  clauses 
a  Uniform  and  complete  (P*  ^ 
b  Complete  but  not  uniform 
c  Uniform  but  incomplete 
d  Otherwise  doubtAil 


g.   Ihtbodugtoet  Czjlussb  ih  P 


Total 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


zo 

4 

4 

a 


5 

7 

4 
9 


za 
za 

z 

9 


Z7       z 


I  5 

5  5 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Total      a    ao      a5      34        6    zo 


a  And . .  .»' And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses,  saying* 

b  And .  . .  'i**^ . . .  A  ^. . .  1^  -  add  '  Speak  unto  Aaron  (and 

to  his  sons),  saying ' 
c  And .  . .  "P^^  . .  •  *°  «  add  *■  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

Israel,  saying ' 
d  And.  . .  •<»«»'»**add  'Command  . .  .* 
e  And . . .  (M  and)  A  « ^And  spake  unto  (Moses  and)  Aaron ' 
f  And  .  .  .  sauf  » *  And  Yahweh  said  unto  (Moses)* 


pb    pt  pc 

a      4    za 


4 
8 


zz 

z 
z 


4 
z 

4 
4 


Number  occurrizig  at  a  junction  with  another 


source 


Total    Z4    z8    a7 


P« 

z8 


4 
4 

5 

z 

33 

4    za      9      7 


e  This  usage  is  of  coarse  one  of  the  distingnishing  marks  of  P*,  though  the 
earliest  sections  of  all  (cp  ^13g&c)  do  not  use  this  formula.  The  progression,  from 
the  living  torah  ( =  *  instmction ')»  in  process  of  ntteraaoe  by  priest,  prophet,  and 
judge,  to  the  written  tomft  ( B '  code '}  of  D,  is  not  more  marked  than  firom  the  wider 
application  to  a  code  to  its  restriction  to  a  single  ordinance,  not  the  *  law  of  Yahweh ' 
or  the  '  law  of  Moses,'  but  the  *  law  of  leprosy.' 

f  In  this  little  table  decads  have  beoi  reckoned  as  two  pentads.  The  elements 
of  a  groap  are  considered  *  nnifoim '  when  all  are  taken  firom  one  or  other  of  the 
classes  abod  aboye.  Some  groups  are  counted  *  complete  *  which  have  one  or  two 
intmded  olanses  beyond  five.  B  and  P*^  have  preserved  the  pentad  form  best, 
almost  all  the  ordinances  presei^rad  by  either  finding  a  place  in  one  or  other  pentad. 
A  large  proportion  in  each  case  seem  to  be  preserved  approximately  in  their 
original  form.  In  D  it  is  fiir  more  precarious  to  attempt  the  reconstrootion  of 
pentads,  and  a  mass  ot  ordinances  gives  now  no  indication  of  being  based  on  pentads. 
The  gronps  separated  in  P^  are  almost  as  indefinite  as  in  D,  bat  the  ten  identified  in 
P*  occur  in  three  chai>teTS  only  (Lev  97  Nam  90  35X  and  are  so  sharply  marked  as 
to  confirm  the  suggestion  that  in  each  case  they  rest  upon  an  earlier  basis,  which 
was  more  probably  P^  than  P^. 

g  The  particnlaiB  collected  as  to  the  use  of  introductory  clauses  do  not  give 
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16.  Contents  and  Index 


a.    Contents  of  Tables  1-15 

i-ii     Tables  uniformly  arranged  under  subject  headings,  with 
comparative  statistics  of  occurrence  of  topics. 

See  footnote  for  explanation  of  figures. 


1  i 


Ani- 


Topios 

('5) 


I 


(15 


1  The  Family 

2  Persons    and 
mals  a-k(ii 

8  Property  a-1  (12 

4  Judgement  and  Kule  a-w(24) 

5  Idolatry  and  Super- 
stition a-k(ii) 

6  Clean  and  Unclean   a-n 

7  Sacrifices 

8  Sacred  Dues 
0  Sacred  Seasons 

10  Sacred  Places 

11  Sacred  Persons 

(Topics  151)    Gross  totals  i 
of  references  •> 

Amounts  of  material  in  inches  of 
printed  matter 

Average  length  of  quotation 


u- 


*-i   (8) 

(II) 

(5) 

(18) 


} 


J 

B 

D 

ph 

P» 

P« 

P« 

Totals 

10 

II 

as 

19 

X 

a 

a 

70 

3 

15 

30 

30 

— 

4 

3 

85 

I 

10 

14 

8 

4 

^— 

a 

39 

10 

16 

33 

II 

I 

5 

15 

91 

13 

aa 

33 

aa 

I 

— 

a 

93 

7 

a 

14 

la 

34 

7 

4 

70 

la 

19 

10 

9 

37 

18 

27 

132 

7 

5 

II 

a 

3 

8 

9 

45 

7 

8 

9 

15 

II 

ai 

71 

6 

14 

13 

5 

a 

7 

II 

58 

16 

15 

41 

16 

la 

35 

5a 

187 

9a 

137 

233 

149 

85 

97 

148 

941 

la 

36 

140 

70 

X30 

X30 

310 

8a8 

i 

i 

i 

i 

li 

li 

a 

( 

much  help  in  distinguishing  between  P*  and  F*,  or  between  the  editors  of  P^  and 
P^.  Bat  certain  broad  results  appear.  The  preference  of  P'  and  P*  for  the  direct 
forms  of  address  o^/  arises  from  the  fact  that  Moses  and  Aaron  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  foreground  in  the  view  of  these  writers,  while  the  clrcumlocations  in  the  typm 
be  preferred  by  P^*  and  P'  were  only  rendered  necessary  when  the  editor  had  to  fit 
into  the  Mosaic  scheme  ordinances  which  originally  had  little  or  no  literary  relation 
to  Moses  and  the  wilderness.  The  large  number  of  oases  also,  especially  in  P^  and 
P',  in  which  the  clause  is  prefixed  where  a  junction  has  been  effected  with  a  section 
of  another  document  or  other  foreign  element  suggests  that  where  these  olauses 
come  in  the  body  of  these  codes  there  may  have  been  a  dislocation.  This  agrees 
very  well  with  the  view  taken  in  this  work  of  the  structure  of  these  two  codes,  both 
of  which  show  independent  signs  of  having  been  disorganised  and  reconstructed  in 
the  process  of  incorporation  into  the  main  body  of  P. 

a.     EXPLAHATIOHS. 

(i)  Definition  ofdoeumewta  for  t?ie  purpose  of  thie  taiUe,  The  references  ooanted, 
as  explained  in  the  introductory  note,  cover  both  allusions  in  narrative  passages 
and  legislative  ordinances  proper,  and  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  documents  as 
separated  in  Hex  u. 

(a)  Mode  of  reckoning.  The  gross  totals  of  passages  quoted  are  taken  throughout, 
without  deduction  for  the  fact,  affecting  all  documents,  that  the  same  ordinance 
may  bear  on  several  topics  and  so  be  referred  to  under  several  heads.  The  length 
of  the  ordinances  in  P*  and  P*  secures  to  them  a  preponderance  of  gain  on  this 
score,  which  is  balanced  by  the  larger  number  of  allusions  from  the  narratives  of 
JEI  and  the  enveloping  discourses  of  D,  compared  with  those  from  the  more  colour- 
less, purely  historical  parts  of  P>. 

(3)  Stricter  d^nitUm  of  codes  for  the  esHmatet  of  length.  All  the  legislative 
material  in  Ex — ^Deut  has  for  this  purpose  been  included,  with  the  secondary 
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12-15  Miscellaneous  Tables 

12  The  Dwelling,  commonly  called  the  Tabernacle,  in  P 

13  Conspectus  of  Codes  . 

1  Codified  before  the  Exile 

tk  Th$Tm  Words  o/the  Covmant—J  (Ex  34**^'). 

b  The  Words  of  Yaftwehj  or  the  Book  qfthe  Chvenant—'E  (Ex  ao**"^  aa^^"). 

o  The  Judgements — B  (Ex  ai^aa^'  as*"^)* 

d  The  Ten  Words  of  Ood,  oommonly  called  the  Decalogue— ED  (Ex  ao'"^^*' 

Deut  57-«i). 
e  The  Book  qfthe  Law,  or  the  Deuteronomio  Code — D  (Dent  ia-a6). 


ezpansions  or  additions  in  JBD,  and  the  condnding  dinxmrses  in  B  D  F^  (i  e  Ex 
2^&>-s8  Dent  a8  Ley  26).  All  mere  narrative  ia  omitt^  bnt  this  role  has  in  the  case 
of  F>  and  F*  only  been  held  to  exdnde  narratives  combined  with  JX  (as  the 
incidents  of  the  spies  and  of  Korah  Nam  la  16X  and  in  addition  Knm  32*,  all  other 
F  narratives  in  Ex — ^Nnm  being  considered  as  oonstitnent  parts  of  the  legislative 
corpns,  and  as  not  admitting  of  severance  into  so  much  law  and  so  mnch  history. 
(The  measurement  into  inches  follows  the  text  in  Hex  ii,  allowance  being  made  for 
passages  in  smaller  type.) 

BXIIABXS. 

(i)  Total  length  of  codes.  The  smaU  amount  of  material  in  J  and  B,  the  virtual 
equality  of  D  F*  and  F>  as  to  size,  and  the  disproportionate  mass  of  F*  are 
made  dear. 

(3)  Average  length  of  ordinances.  (The  estimate  is  of  course  only  approximate, 
because  one  ordinance  may  mean  several  references,  but  thi  comparison  following 
is  only  weakened  by  the  disregard  of  this  consideration,  cp  Bxpluiation  (a)  above.) 
The  average  length  for  all  the  documents  taken  together  is  }  in.  Now  ordinarily, 
in  stziking  an  average,  the  aeparate  totals  duster  dosely  about  the  central  point, 
but  here  tiie  difference  is  startling  between  the  first  four  and  the  last  three.  The 
highest  of  the  first  four  code  averages  is  more  than  ^  in  lower  than  the  final  average, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  last  three  is  nearly  \  in  above  it.  To  put  it  another  way,  Uie 
steps  of  increase  are,  from  JtoE^tn,lItoF>^i<ii,Fi^toD^<fi,  then  a  gap  of 
more  than  f  in,  followed  by  smaller  increases,  F>  to  F*  |<n,  F*  to  F*  ^  in.  Or,  once 
again,  the  average  length  in  the  four  earlier  codes  is  ^  in  and  of  the  three  later  ones 
I  J;  in.  It  is  obvious  how  strongly  this  conduaion  reinforces  the  suggestion  ^14g 
that  the  former  rest  mainly  on  oral  sources,  concise  by  necesBity,  and  that  the 
latter  are  based  on  written  memoranda,  where  they  are  not  literary  re-constructions 
or  compositions.  The  higher  average  length  in  D  compared  with  F^  also  confirms 
the  view,  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  structure  of  these  codes,  that  D  has  been 
much  more  rewritten  than  F^,  where  the  first  compiler  has  been  content  mainly 
to  copy. 

(3)  Proportion  c^f  topics.  The  Tables  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (i)  the  first 
five  relating  to  social  morality  and  the  avoidance  of  heathenism,  (ii)  the  last  six 
being  wholly  concerned  with  the  positive  institutions  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh. 
Now  under  £1-6  the  four  earlier  documents  J  B  D  F^  have  together  336  references, 
but  the  other  three  F^  F>  F*  only  42  (or  29  if  we  deduct  those  under  'A  on  the 
numberings  which  have  no  parallel  dsewhere),  giving  a  proportion  of  8  to  1  (or  11 
to  I  with  Uie  deduction).  Yet  the  former  have  considerably  less  than  half  the  bulk 
of  matter  to  draw  from,  258  in  compared  with  570  in.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  class  the  four  earlier  are  practically  equid  in  number  of  allusions  to  the 
three  later.  So  that,  if  J  B  D  F^  on  the  whole  have  all  but  double  the  number  of 
allusions  obtained  from  F*  F>  F*  (611  to  330)  in  less  than  half  the  space,  this  is 
entirdy  accounted  for  hy  the  singular  silence  of  the  later  codes  on  the  matters  of 
social  morality  and  avoidance  of  heathenism. 

(4)  Qeneral  and  special  treatment  of  intHiiMJtUms.  The  greater  equality  in  number 
between  the  two  contrasted  groups  J  B  D  F^  and  the  rest  in  •^6-11  is  of  course 
coinddent  with  an  extraordkuury  difference  in  treatment,  general  injunction  or 
allusion  being  usual  in  the  former,  elaborate  prescription  of  minute  details  in  the 
latter. 
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ii  Edited  after  the  fiUl  of  Jerusalem,  perhaps  codified  before 

f  The  JudgemtntB  and  SUihiieB  of  Tahweh,  or  the  Holinew  Legislation — ^F^ 
(Lev  17-36). 

ill  Codified,  edited,  and  written  in  or  after  the  Szile 

g  The  Priestly  legislation  proper  (Ex  35  to  Num  36!),  oomprising  The  Law  ^ 
worship  and  ceremonial  purity — ^F*,  The  GomnuwufMMfite  of  Tahweh  in 
Sinai  and  Moab — F',  and  a  mass  of  supplements — ^F* 

14  The  Codes  compared 

a  Religious  and  social  institutions, 
b  Relation  to  contemporary  religion. 

0  Leading  motives  and  characteristic  features, 
d  Structure  of  Codes ;  relation  to  context. 

e  Structure  of  constituent  groups. 

f  Structure  of  clauses. 

g  Original  sources,  oral  or  written. 

h  The  editorial  process. 

i  Persons  addressed. 

J  The  date  implied. 

k  Origin  and  authorship^ 

1  Approximate  dates  of  origin  or  compilation. 

15  Statistics  of  usage 

a-e  l^rpes  of  legal  clauses. 

f  Pentads,  clear  and  doubtftd  eases. 

g  l^rpes  of  introductory  clauses. 


b.    Al^hdbeikal  Index  to  T<Me8  of  Laws  and  Institutions 


Adultery  1  i 

Altar  of  sacrifice  10  d  ;  brazen  12  ea ; 
golden  12  dd 

Animals,  kindness  2  f ;  lost  or  hurt 
Sod;  eaten  or  touched  6  ab ;  first- 
lings 8  b 

ArklOo 

Asherah  5  g 

Assault  2  i ;  indecent  1  n 

Atonement,  Day  of  7  y,  0  h 

Battlements  or  houses  2  e 
Benevolence  2  b 
Birds  2  g 
Blasphemy  6  0 
Blind  and  deaf  2  k 
Blood,  eating  5  e 
Booths,  Feast  of  9  i 
Burnt  offering  7  b 

Calendar,  with  special  tabular  com- 
parison 9  a 
Camp  order  4  r 
Canaanite  rites  6  d 
Census  4  opqt 

Characteristics  of  codes  14  0 
Charity  2  b 


comparison 


ChUdbirth  6  f 
Children,  teaching  1  o 
Circumcision  6  m 
Cities  of  refuge  4 1 
Clean  and  unclean  6 
Clergy  U 
Codes,    conspectus  18 ; 

14 ;  statistics  15 
<  Commandments '  15  b 
Court  of  appeal  4  b 
Coveting  3  J 
Crimintd  responsible  4  i 


Daily  sacrifice  7  a 

Date  of  codes,  implied  14  j,  actual  1 

Destruction  of  idols  5  e 

Divination  6  i 

Divorce  1  h 

Dress  of  sexes  1  o 

Drink  offering  7  w 

Dwelling  10  b,  12  b 

Eating  6  ao 
Editorial  process  14  h 
Empty-lumdedness  forbidden  7  e 


Family  1 
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Fat,  eating  6  a 

Feasts  0 

Firstborn  8  a ;  as  heir  1  d,  8  g 

Firstfruits  8  o 

Firstlings  8  b 

Fleece  of  wool  7  f 
Flogging  4  J 
Food  animals  6  a 
Foreign  menials  11  q 
Foreign  nations  4  n 
Freewill  offerings  8  g 
Fruit  trees  6  n 

Gleanings  8  i 
Godsy  other  5  a 
Guilt  offering  7  g 

Harvest,  Feast  of  0  f 

High  priest  11  b ;  dress  11  o,  12  g ; 

unotion  11  d ;  atonement  e 
Hired  servants  2  o,  4  g 

Idolatry  5;  image-worship  a;  destruc- 
tion of  images  e ;  death  for  idolatry 
»     f ;  seduction  to  h 
Incense  7  i 

Ingathering,  Feast  of  0  i 
Institutions,  religious  and  social  14  a 
Issues  6g 

Jealousy  offering  7  i 
Jubile  year  0  k 
Judgement  and  Rule  4 
'  Judgements '  16  d 
Judges  appointed  4  a 
Just  judgement  4  o 

Kid  in  dam's  milk  6  d 
Kidnapping  2  J 
King  4  k 

Laity,  rights  and  duties  11 1 ;  drees  m 

Land  0  k  ;  division  of  4  u 

Landmarks  3  b 

Laver  12  ea  i« 

'Laws' 15  e 

Leaven  7  n 

Leprosy,  in  man  6  h ;  in  garment  i  ; 

in  house  J  ;  offering  7 1 
Levirate  law  1  f 

Levites  11  i ;  revenues  J ;  property  1 
Lex  talionia  4  e 
Loans  8  f 
Lost  property  8  a 

Marriage,  restrictions  on  le;  adul- 
tery i ;  divorce  h 
Hazzoth,  Feast  of  0  e 
Meal  offering  7  m 
Mercy-seat  or  covering  12  o 
Military  service  4  m 


Mixtures,  unlawfiil  81 
Molech  worship  5  h 
Mourning,  disfigurement  in  5  k 
Murder  and  asylum  2  h 

Na2drites  11  p 
New  moon  0  o 

Offerings  7  ;  aooeptableness  6 1 ;  con- 
sumption of  7  o 

Oil,  anointing  12  d/;  for  lamps  10  e  ; 
in  sacrifice  7  o 

Parents,  reverence  for  1  ab 

Passover  0  d 

Peace  offering  7  p 

Pentads  18, 14  a,  15  f 

Persons  addressed  in  codes  14  i 

PillarsSg 

Poll  tax  8i 

Priesthood  11  a 

Priests,  consecration    and   holiness 

11  f;  dress  11  q,  12 gg;  dutiesllh; 

property  k ;  revenues  J 
Prophets  11  n 
Prostitution  Im 

Record  of  law  4  ▼ 
Red  heifer  7  r 

Religion,  relation  of  codes  to  con- 
temporary 14  b 

Sacred  places  1  o 

Sacrifice  7  ;  in  general  a ;  summary 

comparison  mi-4c 
Sanctified  gifts  8  h 
Sanctuary  in  F 12 
Sanctuary,  site  of  10  a 
Sanitary  arrangements  6  k 

Scapegoat  7  ■ 

Seasons,  sacred  0 

Secretions  6  g 

Seduction  1 J 

Sexes,  relations  of  la-p;  dress  o 

Shewbread  7  h 

Sin  offering  7  s 

Slander  Ik 

Slaves  2  d ;  female  concubines  1  g 

Sources  of  codes,  oral  or  written  14  g 

<  Statutes 'ab  150 

Strangers  2  a 

Structure  of  codes  14  d  ;  of  groups  of 

laws  e ;  of  clauses  f 
Successor  of  Moses  4  w 
Superstition  5 

Tent  of  Meeting  10  b  12  b 
Thanksgiving,  sacrifice  of  7 1 
Theft  5  a 

Tithe  8d;  of  tithe  a 
Touch,  undeanness  by  6  b 
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Trumpets,  Feast  of  0  g ;  use  of  4  s 
Trusts  8  e 

Types  of  legal  clauses  15  a-e  ;  of  in- 
troductory clauses  g 

XJncleaniiess  6 

Unleayened  Bread,  Feast  of  0  a 

Usury  8  k 

Vice,  unnatural  1 1 
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Vows  8  f 


War4m 

Weeks,  Feast  of  Of 

Weights  and  measures 

Wine  offering  7  w 

Witchcraft  6  i 

Witnesses  4  f 

'Words'lSa 


4d 
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ANALYSIS  AND  SYNOPSIS 

For  Bwne  remarks  on  the  purpose  and  use  qf  these  pages  see  Jbot  qf  p  523. 

Analysis 

r  Traces  qf  editorial  revision.  '  In  J  or  "E  lines— BJ;  in  P  Hne—BJ^. 

"  Supplements  from  writers  qf  the  same  sehooL     "InJor'B  lines — B,^. 


jrGeni 

¥ 


2 


4b-9      16-26 
10-14 

l-4a 


31-21  28         >i  1  2b      161>-24 
22  24     42aa-16a 


26 


.  5 


29 


1-81 


1-28  80-82 


Jip    6-8  /l-6  7-10rl2         16b  17b      22-r 

p 9^22 6 ii liPiei i7ft  iMi's^^ 


8      6a  2b-8a    6b-12  18b      20-22 
'"i-2a BW'iSa  14^19 


J9^  20-27     ^p. 

jr»  y      ISaT)  19  lU  lb  8-19  21  24-80 


1-9      28-80 


11^-"  "°^  12 

81-  10^27      81 


l-4a    fr-S'^ 

10-20 

■6*4b 


1-17 


28- 


la  2-7    20  22- 


5:13 


n  2  6  6b-lla         12a-18      18  ^  ^ 
•8.  14-17    14: 

to iiiPisja nm 


fl*^-3  Creation  and  FalL 


4  5**  Early  history  of  man- 
kind. 


Sons  of  God  and  daugh- 
ters of  men. 
6^-SI  Cormption     of    the 
earth|  and  Flood. 


9^^xol  Noah  and  the  dis- 
persion. 

ii*"«  The  tower  of  Babel. 


IX**""**  Abram's  fiunily. 


23I-4A  6-«  Migration  of 
Abram  and  promise  of 
the  land. 

la^^'-iS^  Abram  in  Egypt. 

x3^^>  Separation  of  Abram 
a  hd  Lot. 


Synopsis 

E 

GENESIS 

§1.  Early 

Mankind 


of 


§  2.   Abraham 


x-g4*  Tol^dhoth  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth : 
Creation. 

*>-««  rol*«iAo<ftof  Adam: 
early  history  of  man- 
kind. 


6'-8f  TolTdhoih  of  Noah  : 
oorruption  of  the  earthy 
and  Flood. 

^1-1?  Noaohiclaw and  cove- 
nant. 

9M.xo»  Death  of  Noah  : 
tol^dhoth  of  the  sons  of 
Noah :  the  dispersion* 


jiio-JT  Tol'dhoth  of  Shem : 
toFdhoth  of  Terah:  line- 
age of  Abram. 

ijsi.  ia5  4b  Migration  of 
Terah  and  Abram. 


, 1^9%  m  lu  Separation    of 

I  Abram  and  Lot. 

14  Invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  and  hia  allies. 
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J  ^  ee    b-eiafh  8-11  '12-16  n-lStkl) 
BlOl-r6                            16           "19-21 

^  ^  lb-2  i-8  11-14 
lb               '9- 

17 

P 

U      S              16. 

14ff 

J  u  q1-16  ''17-19  20-22a  '^b-SSa  88b 

^  q1-28  80-88 

2O1-1? 

P 

29 

J  ckA  la^         7     28-80  88 
B  Zl                68-27      81*84 

22i- 

'16-18  20'ab-84 
18  *14       19 

23 

P             lb  2b-6 

l-» 

B  24             25        '6 

ISftVo 

P                                                             7-llft  12-17 

Z5I  Promise  of  seed  and 
covenant-gift  of  the 
land. 


i6ib  s  Barrenness  of  Sarai. 
i6*"^*  Expulsion  of  Hagar, 

promise  of  IshmaeL 
J31-U  Promise  of  a  son  to 

Sarah. 


igis-ss  Intercession  for  So- 
dom. 

i^i-M  Orerthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Qomorrah :  Lot 
escapes. 

i9»-ea  Origin  of  Moab  and 
Ammon. 


aiU  to  7  Bij^  of  igaac 

(II 16*-".) 

ai8»-so  88  Abimelech   and 
Abraham:  Beer-sheba. 


aa20-24  Family  of  Nahor. 


34  A  wife  for  Isaac. 

351-6  lib  Children  of  Ketu- 
rah  and  of  the  concu- 
bines. 


35^*  IXescendants  of  Abra- 
ham between  Hayilah 
and  Shur. 


15^*  '  Plromise  of  seed, 

^  Return  in    the   fourth 
generation. 


ao  Abraham  at  Gerar  (cp 
laWHSO  a6»-"). 

a  I*  Reference    to    Isaac's 

name. 
ajS-si  Expulsion  of  Hagar 

and  IshmaeL 
ai«»-«7  8L  84  Abimelech  and 

Abraham:  Beer-sheba. 
aai-i»  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
averted. 


z6^  *  Barrenness  of  SaiiL 
i6^-  Birth  of  IshmaeL 

17  Revelation  of  El  SQisd- 
dai :  promise  of  the 
land  and  of  a  son: 
ordinance  of  oiroum- 
oision. 


19"  Overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah:  Lot 
escapes. 


a  lib  sb-*  Birth  and  circum- 
cision of  Isaac. 


23  Death  of  Sarah :  cave  of 
Hachpelah  poivhaaed. 


a57-iu  Beathandborialof 

Abraham. 
0^19-17  roI^dAoA  of  IshmaeL 
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J  C\t^  21-96a26a  88        /^/^l-Ba  6-U  16-  19^88      /-.i^la  S*  4b  6b-7a 

■  ZD     86b   87  89-84     ZO   'Bb-S  '16  '18         Z^.  lb  4a  6a 

t  ^g: 26b 84» 

^  rirr         l^         ISb-aO      84-87  89ao  80ao         81b-84        41b^4a  48b  46a         rxr\ 

■  Z  j[7b-14  16-18a       81-88       88     89b    80b  81a       86-41a        48a  44   46b      Zq 

¥ 'M U9 

jTToiolfSeTSTb     aib  c\r\^^^       55  81-86    ^^7v    5bTe 

■  i6g  11*       17*      8a-81a88aa>       ZM^     16-8886  87-888       80  Oyi-8a 

ff 84 alb^ 

9  c^n  88o-88a  84-  87  89-81a        84-88a  89-40ao  41-48  o^  1  'B  '10 

■  Oyi7-a0        8ab         88b  86  88         81b-88        88b  40b  Ol  8  4-9 

3P ^^^as^ 

J  0-4     '^^      17-18a    86  87   81   48*  46  48  6080) 

S  Olll-l^  18-10     ld-84  86  88-80  88-48  46  47  '49   61-66r 

3p ish 


^    fl5«i-»iKebekah'8cluldren. 


fl6^~^  Isaac  at  Gerar. 

07*  Isaac     blesses    Jacob, 
who  flees  to  Laban. 


^lo-ni  Rerelation  of  Yah- 

weh  at  Bethel. 
fl^*"^*  Jacob    receiyed    by 

Laban. 
99..**..  Marriages       with 

Leah  and  RftcheL 

ogO-*  The  children  of 
Leah. 

ao'*^"*  Jacob's  children  by 
the  concubines. 

3oi«-i>  Leah  and  the  man- 
drakes. 

30**^**   Rachel  bears 

Joseph. 

90^  Jacob  proposes  to  de- 
part. 

go^"***  Jacob's  wages  and 
wealth. 

31^  Motives  for  return. 

31W  lu  Jacob's  departure. 

^jU-ooi  Laban's  pursuit : 
the  heap. 


§  8.   Isaao 


Q^fsbtr  Rebekah's  children. 


as"^-  Esau  sells  his  birth- 
right. 
(II  flo  a  I  **■•■*.) 

aTf  Isaac    blesses    Jacob, 
who  flees  to  Laban. 


a8"-««l  Revelation  of  Elo- 
him's  angels  at  BetheL 

ag^  Jacob  journeys  to  the 
East 

a9"'"^  Marriages  with 
Leah  and  Rachel. 

30^^"^  Rachel  envies  Leah. 

30*  ^  Jacob's  children  by 

the  concubines. 
^"^-^  Children  of  Leah. 


goWb  9Sb  Rachel  bears 
Joseph. 

30''  Jacob  proposes  to  de- 
part. 

3Q9s-«ob|  Jacob's  wages. 

3i»-w  Motives  for  return. 
3i»-n  Jacob's  flight. 
31*'"^  Laban's    pursuit : 

the    pillar    and    the 

heai». 

5". 


as^.  7U*c{^<%  of  Isaao:  his 
age  at  marriage. 

as*^  Isaac's  age  at  his 
children's  birth. 


a6>*.  Esau*s  wives. 

aS^"^  Isaac    blesses   Jaoob 

and    sends    him     to 

Laban. 
a8*^  Esau  takes  additional 

wives. 
(D35*-»»».) 


a9. .  **. .  ••  Marriages  with 
Leah  and  Rachel :  Zil- 
pah  and  Bilhah. 


30^''  Leah  bears  Dinah :  '^ 
God  remembers  Ra- 
chel. 


31"^  Jacob's  migration. 
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J 
s 

p 


32w 


18b-22a    28b  84-29  81-82an) 
7b-12  18a    28a  22b  28o   80 


33 


1-17 
laa 

""ii 


S34 


2b-8ao       6   7       11        19        26         29b-81 
'l-2a '8b''4 '6^10 '12^18  


>6  6a""i 


»35 


14  16-22a 


36 


82-89 


37 


18a'b  16 


22b-29 


laa>-6a  6b-8  '9-28  29*  '81      40-48 


32*"^*  The     present     for 

Esau. 
ga«2*  Mk  Jacob    sends   his 

wives    and    children 

across  the  Jabbok. 
2aS4-82|  The   wrestling   at 

Penuel. 
23I-W  Jacob   meets   Esau, 

who  then  returns  to 

Seir. 
3317  Jacob  builds  a  house 

at  Suoooth« 


34I  Theseduotion  of  Dinah, 
and  war  with  the  She- 
chemites. 


35i«  The  pillar  (at  Bethel). 


ggie-so  Birth  of  Benjamin: 

death  of  Rachel. 
35^  ste  Beuben  andBilhah. 


3681-W  The  kings  of  Edom. 


^.ySk-ssf  Jacob's  partiality 
to  Joseph  (gift  of  the 
coat)  excites  his  bro- 
thers* hatred:  they  sell 
him  to  Ishmaelites. 


E 

33^  6od*s  host  at  Maha- 
naim. 


32U*  ««>  «8m  Jaoob  crosses 
the  Jabbok  with  his 
wives  and  children. 

3a*>  PenieL 


33^^*«  Jaeob  comes  to  Sha- 
lom. 

33I9.  Purchase  of  ground 
and  erection  of  altar. 

[?  An  B  story  beneath  F*.] 


35^"^  The    strange    gods 

buried  by  Shechem. 
35«b-T  The  altar  at  Bethel. 
35^  Death  of  Deborah. 


§  5.    Jaoob-Israel 


37*"^*  Joseph's  dreams 
excite  his  brothers' 
envy:  they  throw  him 
into  a  pit,  and  he  is 
kidnapped  by  Midian- 

5" 


33^  Jacob  oomes  tc 
chenu 


34I  The  wooing  of  I 
and  war  with  thi 
ohemites. 


35«»  *""  »  Revelatioi 
ShaddaiatLuz(B 
ct  a8*<»^*  and  cp 

35Mb-8«  The  sona  of , 


g^ar-w  ixoath  and  boj 
Isaac 


351-ao  40-a  T^dhaOi  of 
migration,  and 
scendants. 


37I  «M>  Jacob  in  Cai 


GENESIS  32-44 


:37 


ad-4    12-18a  Ub  18b   21 

5-11        18b-14a  '15-17a  17b-18a    19*  2S-26a 


25b-27  28b        82a  Sdb  86 

28a  280-81   82b-88a    84   86 


!38 


1-80 


39 


l^Aa  40-6  6b    7b-28 
4b      6a  o  7a 


4:Ul-28 


A  A    l^b  81  84 
41l-80 


82- 


AU      86b    86b      41-45a 
:  4:ld6a  o  86a  87-40 


46b  49      66a  67 
47.  50-66  66b 

46bHi6a 


42 


24-7ao  27-28a 

186    8  9a7b9b-26        29-85 


!42 


88 


28b  86* 


43 


1-18  16-84 
14 


44 


1-84 


B  Judah  and  Tamar. 

9!  Joseph,  bought  from 
the  Ishmaelites  by  an 
Egyptian,  is  tempted 
by  his  wife,  and  im- 
prisoned. 

o^  Joseph  protests  his 
innocence. 


i^*^  Joseph  is  brought  out 
from  the  dungeon. 

jSi-aei  Measures  against 
the  famine. 

x4i-4te  46b  Pharaoh  ap- 
points Joseph  oyer 
Egypt:  his  marriage. 


r49 


Corn  laid  up  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea. 


i5«»  87  The  famine  outside 
Egypt. 

aS  Joseph's  brothers  go  to 
buy  corn,  and  are  re- 
cognized ...  on  the 
journey  back  one  of 
them  finds  his  money 
in  his  sack's  mouth. 


3I-13  18-84  The  brothers' 
second  journey,  with 
Benjamin. 

4  The  cup  in  Benjamin's 
sack. 


ites,  who  sell  him  to 
Potiphar,  Pharaoh's 
chief  executioner. 

39**>  ••«  ^»  Joseph  serves  his 
master. 


40  Joseph  interprets  the 
dreams  of  the  chief 
cupbearer  and  chief 
baker  in  the  house  of 
the  chief  executioner. 

^^ji-M  Pharaoh's  dreams 
are  interpreted  by 
Joseph. 

^jS»-86|  Measures  against 
the  famine. 


41 


37-40 


Pharaoh     appoints 
Joseph  over  his  house. 


41 


47. 


The  food  of  the  good 
years  stored  in  the 
cities. 

4i6(H6i  Birth  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim. 

^j59-Mb|  The  famine  begins 
in  Egypt. 

43!  Joseph's  ten  brothers  go 
to  buy  com,  are  recog- 
nized, and  required  to 
bring  Benjamin  :  Si- 
meon is  bound :  on 
their  return  their 
money  is  found  in 
their  sacks. 
[The  brothers  go  again 
with  Benjamin :]  Ja- 
cob's prayer  for  Simeon 
and  Benjamin. 
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43 


14 


^i46b  4«A  Pharaoh  appoints 
Joseph  oyer  Egypt : 
his  age. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  SYNOPSIS 


J     A  e-.la      2b4-6ao         9-11  IS- 
E  4:0  lb-2a  3         Bbd-8      12  15-: 

19'ab-21a          28          yt/^lar 
18               21br-27           4:0     2-^  lb  SaTj 

P 

6.18 

J    Atj^-^    6b    12-27a        29-31 

^  O      2b            9b-10a        13 
4:Ol-2a        C^-9a         lOb-12 

P                B-6a7-ll        27b-2« 

8-6 '7 

^    AC\  ll)-24a          27                 83b 
E  457             '24b-28 

fc^^l-11  14       18  : 
OU             15-17  19 

P            la  '18                28'ab-88ac 

12- 

J    "Pv  A      6  8-12  14a           20b  22 
E  ^^  1                        15-20a   21 

• 

P                 1-6  7      18   14b 

45^  Joseph  makes  himself 
known  y  and  sends  his 
brothers  to  fetch  Jacob 
to  live  in  the  land  of 
Goshen. 

46^  Israel's  journey. 


46'8-47^*§  Arrival  of  Israel 
with  flocks  and  herds 
in  Goshen :  Pharaoh 
sanctions  their  settle- 
ment there. 

^^ia-««  Joseph's  famine- 
administration. 

4727a  2»-8i  Israel  in  Goshen : 
his  approaching  death. 

^82b-i9i  Israel  blesses  Jo- 
seph's two  sons. 

^^ib-27  Jacob  declares  what 
shall  befall  his  sons : 
2^^  prepares  for  death. 

50^""^**  The  burial  of  Jacob. 

2q18-24j  Joseph  comforts  his 
brothers^  and  an- 
nounces a  divine  visit- 
ation. 


I**  Death  of  Joseph. 

18-12  Ha  Oppression  of  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  by 
the  Egyptians. 

J  20b  22  Pharaoh  charges  the 
people  to  throw  the 
male  children  into  the 
river. 


E 

45*  Joseph  makes  himself 
known  :  Pharaoh  in- 
structs him  to  invite 
Jacob  to  settle  in 
E^ypt. 

462-*  lb  «  Vision  at  Beer- 
sheba:  Jacob  starts  for 
Egypt. 


48i-«2|  Jacob    blesses    Jo- 
seph's two  sons. 


^q1-i-26j  Joseph  allays  his 
brothers'  fears^  an- 
nounces a  divine  visit- 
ation, and  dies. 

EXODUS 
§  6.    Israel  in  Egypt 


1I5-211  Pharaoh  commands 
the  midwives  to  kill 
the  male  children. 


46'"^  Migration  of 

and    his    desoei 

to  Egypt. 
47*"*i  Arrival   and 

ment   in  the  b 

Rameses. 


47^**  Prosperity  ol 
in  Egypt :  hia  a^ 

48^''  Jacob  adopts  Jo 
two  sons  into  £1 
dai's  blessing  at 

45U28-8Sao       Jacob      I 

his  sons,  gives  i 

charge,  and  diea 

so'*.  The  burial  of  Ji 


i^-^  The  Israelites  inl 

i^  Their  increase. 
1 13  Ub  Aji(i    oppressw 

the  Egyptians. 


5H 


GENESIS  AS—EXODUS  9 

m 

L 

).J   r\      ll-28a                     r>  a-4a  6  7-9a      '14  16-18                        ^  1-12  "18-16   19-20a 
■ll  E  iil-10                              Ol      4b 6      9l)-18  16        '1921.           4:                    17-         20b 
~7  P 28b^25 

it  J    ^"21-28  24-26  29-81  ^^  8  5-28  >^1  i-r      14  16-1 7a  18 

tt:  .  B  4:  27.  Ol-  4  b  7         15        17b 

P 2^12^iJ&^ l-i8 i9^26a 

!I  J  i-y  21a    24.      ol-*  8-16a   20-82      rk^-l    18  **14-16  17.        28b 
t  B  (20b     ^       P  y  '  '19-21 22-28a 

^     3^' 2ib^ 6^7 i6b^i9 8ki2 

J   1^    24b  25b-29an)  ^dO  88. 
E  y24a  26a  81.  85r 

~     P 


a^i-M  Moses  kills  an  Egyp- 
tian and  flees  to  Mi- 
dian :  marries  Zippo- 
rah. 

a^s*  Death  of  the  king  of 
Egypt. 

3*"^*l  The  commission  to 

Moses  at  the  burning 

bush. 
4^"*  Signs   for  convincing 

the  Israelites. 
^10-12  Yahweh  will  be  with 

Moses*  mouth. 
^i5-i«  Aaron  shall  be  his 

spokesman. 


^i»-88|  Moses   directed    to 
return. 


1 84-26    ( 


A    bridegroom    of 


blood.' 


^«9-si  r£^Q  people  believe. 
5'  Permission  asked  to  go 

three  days'  journey  to 

sacrifice. 
gV-23  Increased  tasks. 


(h  3».) 


^i4-«5|  Nile  water  smitten. 

81  Frogs  and  Flies. 
9^"''  Murrain  on  cattle. 
9i»-S4>  HaU  and  Thunder. 


ai-10  Moses   rescued 
the  bulrushes. 


from 


^i-28|  The  commission  to 
Moses :  the  revelation 
of  the  name  Yahweh. 


4".  aob  Tjj^  gift  ^f  th3  y^ 
Farewell  to  Jethro. 


4V'  Aaron  goes  to  meet 
Moses. 

5^.  Permission  asked  to  go 
and  hold  a  feast  in  the 
wilderness. 

5*  People  sent  to  their 
burdens. 

(II  3».) 


^i>-20|  Water  turned  into 
blood. 


^22-861  Thunder,  Hail  and 
Fire. 


a23b-25  Qfy^  hears  the  cry 
of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

(II  6^0 


6*-*  ReveUtion  of  Yahweh 
and  commission  of 
Moses. 

5io_.j7  Instructions  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Genealo- 
gies). 

7*""  Rod  and  Serpents. 

,yi»-2«l  Water  turned  into 
blood. 

8*~"l  Frogs  and  Lice. 

p8-u  Boj]^  on  men. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  SYNOPSIS 


I 


J  u  ,<Nla'll>-2  8r-ll 


eIO 

P 


18b  14b-16a  15o-19   2i-26  28* 
12-18a  14a    16b    20-28    27 


lliJ^    12 


'9. 


1-13 '14-» 


J  u  rk21a  '^lb-28  ''25-27a  27b  29-84  87-89 
E  IZ'  '86. 


13 


8a  4  *%  6  «7- 10-13 


//I 


Sb 


"9 


24 


28 


'40-42  48-60 '61 


B  13"14-16 17-19 


21- 


14 


>.  10a  11-14  19b  20b  21b       2te 

7  9a        10b      16a  16a        19a  20a  SA 

l-4  8  9br iei)  ieb^iS 2ia2ic^M  *" 


20 


J 
E 


14 


26        27b  28b  80 

'81 


15 


1  22-26a  27 

'2-18  20-        26b  '26 

'19 


16 


26-27a  28a  '29 


1-8 '5  6- '8  9-141 


e16 


^  ^  8  2b  7a  o 

1  I    lb-2a   4-6  7b  8-16 


-I  O  '2-4  7  9-11 
loll'    6-8      12-87 


16'ab-21  '22-80  81-86  86 


la 


lo*""!  Locusts. 

ii*-«  Death    of  Firstborn 

announced. 
X 1 221-97  The  Passover. 


ia2»-S4  Death  of  Firstborn. 


12^'''. .  March  to  Succoth. 
*i3»-*«l  MazzothjFirstbom, 

Firstlings. 
13*^  Yahweh     leads      the 

march. 
14J  Pursuit ;     the    Pillar ; 

crossing ;    destruction 

of  Egyptians. 
15I   Song    of   Moses    (2-" 

added). 
i52«-27t  shur^  Marah,E]im. 

(llNum  III.) 

173-71  No  water  at  Massah. 


i87-"»    Visit      of     Moses* 
father-in-law. 


E 

iq12-so|  Locusts. 
ion-2s  «7  Darkness. 
1 1^"'  One  plague  more  an- 
nounced. 


1385.  The    Egyptians     de- 
spoiled. 

§  7.   The  March  to 
Sinai— Ex  i28''-i8 


13". .  March  to  Red  Sea : 

Joseph*s  bones. 
14!  Pursuit ;  Angel  of  God; 

Egyptians  discomfited. 

15*0  Song  of  Miriam. 

15*'.  Proving  (at  Maf^sah). 
16*  Proving  by  bread  from 

heaven. 
i,yib-7|  jjo  water  at  Meri- 

hah. 
178-W  Fight  with  Amalek. 
i8i-i2»  Visit  of  Jethro. 

1819-2T   Appointment      of 
Judges. 


riai-M|4>-M  Passover  and 
Mazzoth. 


i2«».."  March  out. 
^13*.  Firstborn  and  First- 
lings. 
13'°  March  from  Succoth. 

14I   Pursuit ;        crossing ; 
Egyptians  over- 

whelmed. 


\&  Elim.  Sin^  manna  and 

quails. 
17^  Bephidim. 


(In  the  notes  to  Hex  ii  will  be  found  reasons  for  thinking  that  16-18,  in  whole 

or  part,  belongs  to  a  later  stage  in  the  history.) 
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EXODUS  10-34 


3  AC\  '81>^      llb-18      18  20-22  2i. 

B  ly      2b-8a     7-lla        14-17 19       '28 

P 2a  i 


20 


"2     "4b-«  "7b  "9-     "12b 
1  8^ia       7a    8        12a   18-17a 

11 


B  ZU       18-26 


21 


1-86 


r\c\        '21b-22  '2i 
]Z^l-aia  28  25-61 


23l-9a'b  10-12 


J  no  '16b '17 10      '28-25a       ^27        '81b-88 

2  ^01i-15a    16  18  20-22       26b-26  28-81a 


^  ^  1.  9-11 

^J4:8-8    12a'bl8-16a         18b 


16b-18a 


2  25  31  18b 

:p 


on    ''-1*  25-29 

•5!^l-6     16a  16-24     <^0-8486 


33 


1  8-4a'b        ^2-28 
"2        '6  6-11 


1- 


18a 


'16b 


b34 


lr-6  ''6-9  10a  nOb-18  14  16. 17-18a'b  19-28  25-28 

"24 


2^ib-ss|  People  to  keep 
away,  priests  to  draw 
near,  Theophany. 


(ll34'«-'».) 


su^,  9. .  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
seventy  elders  go  up, 
see  Qod,  and  feast. 


(D34"-.) 

^^BrJi%  Revolt,  loyalty  of 
Levites. 

33*"^  Instructions  to  de- 
part, mourning. 

^i»-«s  Moses'colloquy  with 
Tahweh. 

g^i-9  Tables  hewn,  Theo- 


Z34i*-26  Ten  Words  of  Yah- 
weh  (*18a). 

34*^.  Coyenant|  Tables  en- 
graved. 


§  8.  Israel  at  Sinai — 
Ex  19 — Niim  10^® 

19^^  Israel  before  the 
mount 

i9'-'i>l  Moses  goes  up,  mes- 
sage, people  to  be  hal- 
lowed, Theophany. 

igQi-iT  The  Decallogue 
(II  Deut  5*-«S  cp  ^18d). 

gQis-si  People  fear,  Moses 
approaches. 

'ao'^-as"*  Words  and 
Judgements  combined 
(^18bo). 

g^sa-9s|  Concluding  dis- 
course. 

94^"^  Moses  binds  people 
by  a  covenant ;  sacri- 
ficial feast. 

a^i»-i8|  Moses  goes  up  to 
^  receive  the  Tables  and 
'  remains  forty  days. 


Si^***  Gift  of  tables  of  stone. 

3ai-HS5l  The  Golden  Calf, 
breaking  of  Tables, 
intercession  of  Moses. 

33«  People  strip  off  orna- 
ments. 

337-11  Tent  of  Meeting, 
Moses'  colloquies  with 
Yahweh. 


(11  ao8*-a3".) 
CII31".) 


i9*'"*»  Arrival  at  Sinai. 


^i6b-i8a  Moses  goos  up ; 
the  cloud  and  glory. 

^35-3 1  Instructions  as  to 
Sanctuary  and  Priest- 
hood (*12). 

31"*  Gift  of  tables  of  the 
testimony. 


(II 31".) 
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I 


E  3429-88  '84.  35  40      Lev  i  27 


Numl  10 

1- « 


2»4I 


1- 


88 


1- 


8i 


eIO'"' 


^  ^      4-lOa  lOb-ia  18  16  18-24a        81-85 
11 1-8  line.       •24b-80 


12i-i"    13 


lib 


84 


1-17« 


J  ^  O  18b  19  22  27a  28  80* 

E  1017o-18a  o    20-21a    28-         26b  27b  29     88r 

P 2ib"26^^2(Ba S2 


^S9-96  Moses  desoendByhli 

&ce  shines. 
35-40  Sanctuary  prepared 

and  erected  (^12). 


LEVITICUS 

(For  a  full  Analysis  and  Conspectus  of  the  legislation  of  F  see  ^I8ff,  the  seetioiiB 

of  which  are  refSBrred  to  by  italic  letters.) 


p» 


1-7^  Sacrifice  be. 


11-15  Clean  and  Un- 
clean 0. 
i7-a6(  Holiness  Code/. 


5_6^i  Various  laws  g. 


lo®-  Use  of  trumpets  g. 


io'^»-9«J  March  from  Yah- 
weli's  mount. 

ii*-Mi  Manna  and  quails, 
Kibroth  -  hattaayah, 
Hazeroth. 


ia*«  Hazeroth  to  Paran. 
13*  Spies  and  their  report. 


9*  Consecration  of  priest- 
hood, sequels  d. 

i5»-48|  Aaron  to  atone  for 
the  people  «. 

93^  Calendar  of  sacred 
days/. 


NUMBERS 

i>  3^  The  camp  ;  number- 
ingsgr. 

522-27  Priestly  benedic- 
tion g. 

16^"*  Use  of  trumpets  g, 

§  0.    Israel     in     the 
Wilderness  —  Num 

10^^-21 


11^"*  Taberah  incident. 
(II  Ex  16*0 


J 1 14-801  The  seventy  elders, 
la^"""  Aaron,  Miriam  and 
Moses. 

13^  Spies  and  their  report. 


4  The  sin  offering  6. 

8  Consecration  of  priest- 
hood d. 

16  Annual  Day  of  Atone- 
ment e, 

35  Sacred  Tears/ 

a7  Vows/. 


1-4  The  camp;  numberings 
and  arrangements  g, 

7-9  Altar  ;  Levites  ;  Pass- 
over ;  cloud  g. 


io"-2«S4  March  ftom  Sinai. 


(B  Ex  16.) 


i3>  Twelve  spies  and  their 
report. 
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EXODUS  ZA— NUMBERS  32 


T  ^    A      lo  8      8  9b  '11-24          81                   41-46            ^  ^                  ^  ^         Id 
B  14:  lb     4                      26                    89b-40                  10                  lb      lo  2a 
P la  2   5-7  9a  10 26^0  8'2^89a iHtJ lal)     2b^7 

r   ^  ^  18-14a  15  27b-81        88a  ufr     c\r\ 

2  lo        12        14b  26  26b  27b        82a        83b    84  1  (     Yi\J 

? Wil W''l8^24  26a  27a '8'2b ^3'o'86''88^"41^ 1- la 

•^   nri     8a      6      8b  19-    21b  c\u  1-8  16-20        24b-26 

5  Z\j}h  14-18    21a  22a  zl      4b-9  llb-15      21-24a        '26 

? 2"8bHi6^a8e^i8 82b^29' " 4a  'lO 

r  r\^  82  r\c\       ^b-Sa  6o-7  11    17*   22-84  86r  86a    87b  89 

S  21127-81  "88-86       ^JiZ  ^"^   ^^  ®~^^  ^^^^  ^^^^        86b-87a  88  40- 

* 1 ' 

^   no       '22-  28  ny|l-2i  r^£-'  lb-2  8l>-4  CiO     On    8^-42 

B  2!01-21  24-26  '27  '29-  254  ^^*»     ^      *^  ^t>    OZ 

* 6^iJB i- 88 


4^  People  weep,  and  are 
all  excluded,  bat  Caleb 
and  family,  and  the 
little  ones ;  advance, 
defeat  at  Hormah. 

6*  Revolt  of  On. 


q9-*\  Water  from  the  rock. 
jjW. .  WaybyEdom  barred. 


i^'"'  Canaanites  beaten; 
Hormah. 

I  ^•^^J  Itinerary,  conquest 
of  the  Amorites  (and 
Bashan). 


3-94§  Balak  and  Balaam, 
ji-*!  Moabite  women. 


i5»-*2  ManassehinGilead. 


14I  People  mourn  and  rebel, 
are  turned  back  to 
wilderness,  attempt  to 
advance. 


i6ft  Bevolt  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram. 


so^^    Kadesh ;       Miriam's 
death. 

(nExi7^".) 

aQi4-««a|  Way     by    Edom 

barred;  departure  from 

Kadesh. 


ai*-«  Fiery  serpents. 

gjiiir-8i§  Itinerary ;  con- 
quest of  Sihon  and 
Amorites. 


§  10.  Israel  in  the 
Plains  of  Moab — 
Num  22-Deut  34 

99-33!  Balak  and  Balaam. 
95^"^*  Shittim ;  Baal-peor. 


14!  People  murmur,  all  ex- 
cluded but  Caleb  and 
Joshua. 


*iS  Various  laws  (*18gA). 

idlKorah  and  his  com- 
pany. 

17  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 

^iS*  Priestly  revenue;  de- 
filement (^IdgA). 

9o^»  Wilderness  of  Zin. 

ao*"^**  Water  from  the  rock. 
90****  Arrival  at  Hor ;  death 
of  Aaron. 

91*  Hor  left. 


91^^-  Itinerary. 


99^  Camp  in  plains  of  Moab. 

95®~^*  Midianito  woman ; 
Phinehas. 

^96-97"  Census;  inherit- 
ance (^ISgt). 

g^is-83  Moses'  successor. 

^98-3 1  Offerings ;  vows  ; 
war  (^ISgi). 

331-88  xjj^  Trans-jordanic 
tribes. 
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E  33     36  D*     -UCUt  ;l^^ianb-a  4-7a'7b8-80'81-«884-86'87-aOar89lH45;» 

P i- 18 JEP P8 


D» 


D»    2l-6  '7  8-0  '10-12  18.  '16  16-19  '20-28  24-87 
JEP 


3l-7  '8-1 1  12-18a  '18b      16  It 

Bp  14- 


D«    3l8-29       4l-^5-40 


45-49 


1-4 '6  6-88      >^l-8  4-25       /yl-26      qI-SO 


o  7       8 


I 


JEP 


Bp  41-48 


617-U    t 
'16 


D«    i-.l-17 


9X-K        21      26-29 
18-20  22-26 

JEP 


JLOl-6     8 

E6^ 


10-22         ^  ^  1-82         ^  ri  1^16 

11  12l-7-»-12 


S:i2 

JEP' 


''20-27  28-82 


13 


1-18 


14 


8        21b-29 
1  '2  4-21a 


^  i^»l— S  7-« 
15    4^ 


D«    ^  ^1.*^.  5-7  9-22 
D*    lb  8 


17 


1    8-16a    17  20 
2-7       '16b  18. 


18 


1-22 


19"^^" 


JEP 


I>«    r\r\l'2&    5-20 


D-20' 

JEP 


2l>-4 


21 


1-4  *'6-9  10-28 
6 


22 


1-80 


23 


1-12  15-S 


S'24 

JEP  ' 


1-7  *«.  10-15  "16  17-22 


25 


1-16  *17-19 


D' 


^45-49  Introduction  to  the 
original  code. 


i 


+  5^-6* 

+  6*-**  8  f   Opening  homi- 
+  7  I  lies. 

+  9-11* 


1 2- 1 8*  Code  of  religious 
laws  connected  with 
the  law  of  the  central 
sanctuary  or  otherwise 
needing  special  en- 
forcement. 

+  19-35  Groups  of  miscel- 
laneous laws. 


DEUTERONOMY 

1-4*  Historical  Introduc- 
tion enriched  by  arch- 
aeological notes  and 
other  supplements. 

45-*o  (see  below). 


ia-17*  Certain  glosses  and 
supplements. 


33  Itinerary ;  the  future. 

^34  Canaan  and  its  distri- 
bution. 

*35  Forty-eight  Levitical 
cities ;  six  of  refuge. 

^36  Rights  of  heiresses. 


£ 


''i'  The  fortieth  year 
the  eleventh  month. 


'lo''  Death  of  Aaron,  ap- 
pointment of  Eleazar. 
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NUMBERS  Z^— DEUTERONOMY  34 

D«    r\/^l-19            CkTT                                                                O0^-25a        27-84        88-40 
!>•    2X)                   l^Y*^"^        •Tb-e  0.  "11-18 'li-26             ZO        26b-28      85 '86- 
JEP E'6-7ia 

D»    !2o«-      47-57 '5&-e8            ^171-28 '29            OU      '7      11-20            01^-6 '7- 
JEP 

I)»    31       'l»-22     24-29 '80        32'l-48  44-47    E                   33l-2a '2b-6  6-25 '26-29 
JCT E14' E2ii P48^2 

J   O/l  Idr  4 

E  o4:  lb      "2.  5a  6r  "10-12 

P laiis 5b  7^ 


a6  Continuation  of  la-iS. 


38» 

30^ 


-I 


Closing  discourse, 
with  blessings 
and  ourses. 


31^"""  Writing  of  the  law 
and  provision  for  peri- 
odical reading. 


D' 

+  S7I  Memorial  stones, 
blessings  and  curses. 

oqIi^o  f  Closing  discourse. 

+  39  Another  closing  dis- 
course. 

+  31^"*  Farewell  of  Moses 
and  charge  to  Joshua. 

^gjie-sa  Introduction  to 
Song. 

3i24-2»  The  law  written  in 
a  book  and  placed  in 
the  ark. 

+  33^"^  Song  of  Moses. 


ia^5-^*  Altar  for  sacrifice 
to  be  built  (on  Ebal). 


■3i"«"Chaj^  to  Joshua. 


'33I  Blessing  of  Moses, 
r    4S-6S  }    Moses  sees 
o!?-»|      [       the  land 
^^  )       and  dies. 

'34^-4*  Moses  sees  the  land 
but  enters  not. 
'34^  Moses  dies  and  is 
buried. 
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E.Joshi*;^.,. 


10-lla 

9         iib-i8 


2-3a  o    4b-5a  6  &-^        la  I3b-i4  17  i8ar  c  t^i 
|1     8b  4a       6b  7  18a        16-        18b 

/  9^" 


£   r^22-3ia 


I.-2 


a4b 


la  or      5  9-ioa  iir  ijr      17a 
.  lb  2-     6  12  14 

)  4b  7        lob  17b 

4a    8  16. 


3br  6-7»      8br        lob-n 

41b-8a  4* 
la  9-ioa 

7b-8a 


J  i8r 

E    ^  20 

D*  4:»2r  14  ai-a4 


P» 


18  16-17  19 


2-  9 

5i4**5  6-8 


i3-«5 


10-12 


6 


a«     7a    lo-iaa  14-r  i6b-i7a'b 

14-6  7b-9      12b-18   16a 


20a  o  21 


E    i^ 
D-O 


25- 


20b    22-24r 


'19 


V 


2-26r 


'1 


8 


lar      2b-8a  9- 11      14-17  ■9-*3''   *5    *9 
12  '18     18        24r  26 
ib-aa      8b  aj-  30-35 


J  4'  6b-7 

E   r\  8  6a    a-9a 

D»yi. 


iib-14  15b    i6b  d  22b->23  26<r 

11a      16a    16a  o         22a 
9b- 10  24* 

I60        17-21 


10 


lar  o  2*    5b-6a  o  7a     9 
lb   4-6a      6b  d       lOi 

7b-8 


J  lob  I2r-i4  i6-24r  26- 

E   ^^     11 

!>■  ±U  "5        as   a6-43 


I  4-9 
11  «•    io-«3 


12- 


24 


2I  Spies  sent  to  Jeri- 
cho. 

3.1  Passage  of  Jordan. 

5*.  •  Circumcising  at 
GilgaL 

5i»-i5  Captain  of  Yah- 
weh's  host. 

61  Taking  of  Jericho. 

7»-M  Defeat  at  Ai; 
Achan. 

8»  Taking  of  Ai. 

9§  The  Gibeonite  en- 
voys. 

ioi-27|  Battle  of  Beth- 
horon. 

iii*-»  Battle  of  Me- 
rom. 


E 


D* 


JOSHUA 


§  U.    The  Conquest  of  Canaan 


,1.10-iu.  Preparations 
for  crossing  the 
Jordan. 


2I  Two  spies  sent  to 

Jericho. 
3I  Passage  of  Jordan. 


8*  Taking  of  Ai. 

9I  The  Oibeonite  en- 
voys. 

io^-">  BatUeofBeth- 
horon. 


!»-•  Joshua  exhorted. 


,ub-i8  TheTrans-jor- 
danio  tribes  to 
help. 


3-I  Passage  of  Jordan. 
5*~*  The  circumcising. 


gso-BS  Altar  on  EbaL 


,o28-i8  Southern  con- 
quests: 
„2.  ia-16     Northern 

conquests. 

iii9-88  Survey  of 
Joshua's  victo- 
ries. 

lai-^  Lists  of  con- 
quered kings. 


3*t  Pasnge  of  Jordan. 


5I0..  AtGilgal; 
over. 


7I  Achan*s  trespass. 


^6c  i7-«i  Theaibeonite 
envoys. 
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JOSHUA   1-24 


J 

E 
D" 


13 


2-6  8-ia  i4r 


]5-91a  'aib-22  28-82  '88 


14    6-5 
1-5 


15 


14-19      63 


1-19  '18     20-62 


J 
E 


1-3      «o 


11-18 


^•16 


4-8 '9 


17 


la  'lb-2  8.  '6.  7  '8  9- 


18 


'2-6r  '8-lOa 


'10b  11-28 


^19 


47 


1-46  48-61 


20 


1-8  '4  6f^9 


21 


43-45 
1-10  '11  12-42 


22i-6  >  "7b-8 

'9-84 


J 


24 


l-12r  14-80r  82- 


>3 


31 


13*  7ft  18    Joshua   to 
divide  the  ]and« 


,514-19  «  Caleb;  Jebus. 
i^  Joseph. 


1947  Dan. 


D* 


§  12.    The  Division  of  the  Land 

,3«-e  8-18  The  Trans- 
joxdanio  tribes : 
1*  Levi 

i4«-"  Caleb. 


W«  i8»-»  flr«twfi  tribeB, 


34  Joshua's  fareweU. 


aa^-*  Betnm  of  Trans- 
jordanic  tribe& 

33  Joshua's  fiureweU. 


P* 


i3i»-«a    The     Trans- 

J'ordanic    tribes : 
»»'LevL 
14I-6  The  9)  tribes. 
,51-18  80-68  Judah. 

i6<l  Joseph. 

18I  Assembly  at  Shi- 

loh. 
18^^19^^  Seven  lots, 
ao^-^  Cities  of  reftige. 
J1I-4S  Levitical  ci^BS. 
aa^-s^Betnm  of  Trans- 

jordanio    tribes  \ 

altar. 


Skmabss  oh  ths  Avaltsis  avd  Sthopsis. 

The  above  pages  reprodnce  the  text  in  miniature  by  two  different  methods  concurrently. 

The  Ahaltbib  gives  the  ftdl  details  of  the  distribution  effected  in  the  text,  chapter  by 
chapter,  and  verse  by  verse  '.  It  provides,  in  a  manner  appealing  very  readily  to  Uie  eye, 
a  representation  of  the  material  as  highly  composite.  By  reference  to  the  Synopsis  below, 
the  sulgects  of  the  sections  are  readily  identified.  It  is  hoped  that  this  condensed  Analysis 
will  be  of  great  service  in  tracing  references  quickly  firom  Uie  word-lists,  from  the  margin 
of  the  text,  or  from  the  concordance. 

The  Sthopsis  is  intended  both  to  give  the  best  possible  representation  of  the  contents  of 
each  document  short  of  printing  it  separately  in  fall,  and  to  provide  on  the  same  page  the 
means  of  comparing  it  with  the  contents  of  the  parallel  documents.  The  text  order  of  each 
document  has  been  followed  precisely,  but  where  parallel  narratives  occur  at  different 
points  in  the  several  sources,  cross-references  are  inserted.  Ko  attempt  has  been  made  to 
indicate  all  the  dislocations  or  transpositions  of  order  mentioned  or  adopted  in  the  notes  to 
the  text.  The  evidence  is  here  graphically  presented  both  of  the  surprisUig  extent  to  which 
parallelism  can  be  traced,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  occurrence  of  large  blocks  of  material 
which  are  not  analysed  but  wholly  assigned  to  one  or  other  source.  Lf  Uie  analysis  were 
the  effect  of  a  subjective  theory,  so  many  exceptions  would  not  be  left. 

The  codes  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Synopsis  as  wholes,  or  by  their  main  sections,  as 
their  details  would  have  obscured  the  impression  of  the  narrative  sequence.  But  they  are 
given  very  completely  in  the  Conspectus  of  Codes  (^13  above),  where  also  a  taHl  Analysis  of 
the  Laws  in  F  is  given  concurrently.  The  analysis  of  the  codes  in  J£D  has  been  included 
sufficiently  in  this  appendix. 


A  Where  a  passage  narrating  an  incident  ii  oompodte  the  reference  in  the  Qjmopsls  It  usoally  to  the 
whole  passage,  the  sign  I  ref errii^  the  reader  for  details  to  the  Analjais  or  to  the  roll  Text. 
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The  nference  numbers  are  to  the  pages  qf  the  book,  and  a  letter  added  to  any  manher 
indicates  that  the  r^erence  is  to  a  footnote  on  that  page  ;  in  some  important  cases  where 
the  note  extends  over  several  pages,  the  page  number  has  also  been  added  in  parentheses. 


I.    General  Index 


Aaron,twice  appointed  Moses'  spokes- 
man, 48  ;  his  place  in  J,  180,  197  ; 
added  by  H**,  iBo**,  343. 

Aaron's  sons  as  priests,  87,  Ta8,  340*. 

Abbo,  6. 

Abraham  and  Isaac,  64 ;  a  son  twice 
promised,  107. 

Abram,  changed  to  Abraham,  56; 
his  pedigree,  57  ;  in  J,  178 ;  in  £, 
a  prophet,  203-4. 

Addis,  W  E,  les^  173«  225-6,  231*', 
243«,  26I^  262*,  269*,  273,  a75«[, 
fl8o«*,  284'*,  29i«,  294,  3I2«,  344*, 

374*. 
Albers,  352,  355«,  36i\ 

Alfred,  6,  8 ;  his  Dooms,  8. 

Altar,  the,  in  the  Dwelling,  83;  the 
brazen,  in  F,  243. 

Altar  of  incense,  the  golden,  in  F, 
243*,  289. 

Altars,  built  by  the  patriarchs,  82  ; 
commemorating  theophanies,  139. 

Amraphel,  304,  322. 

Angel  of  Elohim,  61,  95,  97 ;  in  E, 
203-4,  330* 

Angel  of  Yahweh  or  Elohim,  61^  95 ; 
of  Yahweh  in  J,  177. 

Appeals,  provision  for,  in  D,  126, 
143,  i63«. 

Aram  of  the  two  rivers,  Z04. 

Archaeology  and  Criticism,  315-26. 

Arioch,  321*,  322. 

Ark,  the,  two  accounts  of  its  con- 
struction, 48 ;  removal  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 76  ;  different  accounts  of  the, 
86;  in  D,  119;  treatment  of,  135; 
in  J,  183,  210&  (215)  ;  in  F,  243. 

Ash^rahs,  forbidden  in  D,  145 ;  hewn 
in  pieces,  153. 

Asser,  5,  193^. 

Astruc,  Conjectures,  48,  53,  63,  109. 

Asylum,  right  of,  no,  126,  131.  Cp 
Cities  of  Refuge. 

Atonement,  first  in  F,  249. 


Atonement,  Day  of,  89  ;  growth  of 
ritual  about,  290^,  300.  See  Lev  16. 

Babylonian  af&nities  with  Biblical 
stories,  253-4,  318. 

Bacon,  B  W,  86«,  155"  (i),  187,  196*', 
2o6*,  212,  225,  288*,  294,  303,  312*, 
332*,  338. 

Baentsoh,  28*,  92*,  i8o<*,  206",  ai^, 
225-6, 261**,  269^  275^*,  276^,  280^, 
282*,  284*,  290'*,  291*,  308^,  33a*. 

Ball,  C  J,  303,  306*,  313. 

Ban,  priests  entitled  to  objects  under 
the,  129. 

Baudissin,  Graf  von,  114",  115^,  i52», 
I74«,  190*,  I95^  198*^,  2i7«,  ai9«, 
223«,  225,  237*,  239«,  a47«,  262*, 
a6s%  284*,  307**,  313,  359«,  360^, 

365". 
Beer-sheba,  different  derivations  of 

the  name,  47  ;  importance  in  B, 

217. 

Bennett,  Prof  W  H,  i8«,  a6a«,  344, 

345"  35a,  354**.  357»  358**. 
JBentley,  Richard,  3,  4. 

Benzinger,  I34^  i37*,  I4i*»  i43'» 
145  ,  14^,  153  »  341,  a43«,  a5o/, 
267,  290^,  291*",  300''. 

Bertheau,  as3^- 

Bertheau-Ryssel,  258*. 

Bertholet,  i2i«,  131",  140^  143*,  146*, 
158-9,  i6i«,  I65^  171*,  i73«,  225, 
338f,  239«*,  240,  257*  261J,  264^ 
269s  276**,  280*,  284*   290'',  a9i«, 

3io«,  3i3»  314",  346*. 
Bethel,  the  name  twice  conferred, 

47»  61,342. 
Bevan,  Prof  A  A,  305. 
Bezaleel  makes  the  ark,  48. 
Blessing  of  Jacob,  the,  305-6. 
Blessing  of  Moses,  the,  30, 103, 312-4. 
Bonfr^re,  Jacques,  37. 
Booths,  Feast  of,  89-90 ;  celebrated 

under  Ezra,  259. 
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Brahmanical  sacred  literature,  ii. 
Briggs,  Prof  C  H,  30,  86^,  105",  iia«, 

116,  13a*,  ao6»,  324-5,  ^Ti**' 
Brown,  Prof  Francis,  116. 
Bnigsch,  194. 
Bniston,  G,  83^,  196. 
Budde,    134^   135^   156,  176*,   I9a^ 

196, 2oa«.  324*,  2310, 303,  352,  354^ 

355*,  358*. 
Buddhist  sacred  literature,  10. 

BUhler,  SBEj  II^  12. 

Bumell,  A  C,  12. 

Burnt  offerings,  85  ;  in  E,  ao6  ;  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
246 ;  the  <  continual,'  261^ ;  in  F, 
290,  300.     Cp  '118. 

Caleb,  di£ferent  accounts  of  his  origin, 
52^ ;   in  J,  190 ;   in  Joshua,  347, 

358«. 

Calendar  of  the  feasts,  four  times  re- 
peated, 88-90  ;  in  D  and  F,  109-10. 

Calendars,  two,  fused  in  Lev  23, 298. 

Calf,  stoiy  of  the  golden,  211,  213, 
225-6. 

Camden,  6. 

Canaan! tes,  the,  subjugated,  194 ; 
lists  of  nations,  in  J,  197. 

Carlstadt  on  Mosaic  authorship,  36. 

Carruth,  W  H,  i88^ 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  3. 

Charles,  Prof  R  H,  92«. 

Chedorlaomer,  303,  320,  323. 

Cherubim  in  the  Temple  and  in  F, 

343. 
Cheyne,  Prof  T  K.  2^,  i8«,  30"   69*, 

7i«,  72>,  74«,  77*,  8o«  i40«*,  I4I^ 
151",  17a",  247,  a52<«,  254«,  257<», 
a62«,  290^,  304,  308*,  309,  315-26. 

Chronicle,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  6,  193^, 
199. 

Chronicler,  the,  and  the  Law,  33. 

Chronicles,  compared  with  Sam  and 
Kings,  18-21,  75  ;  FbetweenKings 
and,  244-7 ;  uses  substantially  the 
present  Pentateuch,  345. 

Ciasca,  Father,  13. 

Circumcision,  64. 

Cities  for  the  Levites  in  F,  130,  293^ 
(296),  369. 

Cities  of  Refuge,  no,  293^*  (296),  369, 

374''. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  34. 

Clementine  Homilies,  the,  on  Moses* 

teaching,  35. 
Cloud,  the  Pillar  of,  97,  204,  215  6. 
Cloud,  the,  in  F,  98,  248. 
Colenso,   Bishop,    113,    115**,    147**, 

150,  225,  236*/,  282*",  283. 
Congregation  in  F,  233-4. 
Conquest  and  settlement,  the,  in  J, 

351-a,  355- 


Continual  meal  and  burnt  offerings 
imder  the  monarchy,  261^. 

Cornill,  86«,  ^4o^  i47«,  155*  (4  i\ 
180^  (181),  196*/,  212,  226,  238^, 
247«,  261  ^  262",  273,  288,  303, 
306J,   3o8«,   309,   310,    313,    344^, 

358^ 
Court,  supreme,  at  Jerusalem,  in  D, 

126,  143,  163* 
Covenant,  in  t^en  15  and  17,  94  ;  of 

Tahweh  with  Israel,  94. 
Covenant  at  Sinai  or  Horeb,  narra- 
tive of  the,  in  J,  182  ;  in  J  £  and 

D,  206,  210,  215,  223-7. 
Covenant,  book  of  the,  28  ;  analysis 

of,  206-9,  222 ;  Kuenen^s  view  of 

its  transposition,   208,   210,    212. 

See  First  Code,  the. 
Covenant,  tables  of  the,  94,  104.    Cp 

Ark. 
Covenant,  under  Josiah,  152  ;  under 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  26(>-4. 
Cowell,  Prof,  12. 
Creation,  different  accounts  of  the, 

45- 
Creation-story    in     F,    Babylonian 

affinities,  253,  316. 

Cultus,  the,  in  history,  according  to 

DeWette,76;  testimony  of  history, 

132-41  ;  conceptions  of,  in  J,  179; 

in  E,  206-10. 

D,  meaning  of  the  symbol,  67.  See 
Deuteronomy. 

Daily  burnt  offering,  Ex  29^^*,  261^, 
^o,  300. 

Dan,  use  of  the  name,  23,  37. 

Daniel,  date  of  the  book  of,  3. 

Dates,  incongruities  of,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, 45. 

Dathan  and  Abiram,  120,  184^*,  300. 

Davids,  Prof  T  W  Rhys,  ii« 

Davidson,  Prof  A  B,  238^,  240. 

Davidson,  Dr  S,  113. 

Day  of  Atonement,  89 ;  growth  of 
ritual  about,  290^,  300-1.  See 
Lev  16. 

Delitzsch,  Prof  Franz,  32,  172**. 

Delitzsch,  Prof  Friedrich,  253*,  315- 
6«. 

Deluge.     See  Flood. 

Derenbourg,  242^. 

Deuteronomy,  Jerome  on,  35;  Hobbes 
OU)  35)  38 ;  contrasted  with  Num 
26-36,  67,  81 ;  discovered  xmder 
Josiah,  74 ;  assigned  by  De  \N  ette 
to  the  seventh  century,  77 ;  written 
under  Manasseh  (Ewald),  78 ;  sacri- 
fice in,  84-5  ;  xmity  of  God  in,  99  ; 
*  Yahweh  thy  God'  in,  99-100; 
holiness  in,  100 ;  age  of,  114;  its 
antecedents,   1 16-31  ;   dependence 
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on  JE)  ii6  ;  historical  retrospect, 
ii&-ai  ;  incidents  of  the  wander- 
ings, 1 19-ao  ;  occasional  indepen- 
dence, lao-i  ;  legislation,  iai-7  ; 
items  agreeing  with  F,  lai  ;  paral- 
lels in  £  and  F^,  iaa>4 ;  laws 
peculiar  to,  laa^  ;  relation  to  First 
Code,  ia4  ;  slavery,  ia5  ;  unity  of 
the  sanctuary,  ia6  ;  Levites  and 
the  priesthood,  ia7  ;  priority  to  F, 
ia7-3i ;  sacred  dues  in,  139 ;  tithes, 
I  a9 ;  rel  ation  of  14*^**  to  Lev  1 1  *~^, 
131";  influence  on  Judges  and 
Kings,  13a  ;  assumes  the  settle- 
ment of  Israel,  14a  ;  describes  the 
monarchy,  14a ;  recognizes  activity 
of  prophets,  14a ;  provides  for 
judicial  appeals,  14a  ;  admits  inde- 
pendence of  Edom,  143  ;  requires 
the  abolition  of  the  high  places, 
144  ;  forbids  various  unhallowed 
cults,  145 ;  especially  that  of  the 
*•  host  of  heaven/  146 ;  affinity  of 
language  with  Jeremiah,  146-53 ; 
discovery  of  the  law-book  under 
Josiah,  15a  ;  indications  of  diver- 
sity of  materials,  154  ;  authorship 
of  i'-3  and -5-1 1,  155-8;  sources 
of  ia-a6,  158-65 ;  use  of  First 
Code,  i6i'> ;  plural  and  singular 
passages  in,  165-9  »  priestly  teach- 
ing in,  167-8,  174 ;  the  original 
contents  of  the  Code,  169-70 ; 
homiletic  additions,  170-1;  literary 
history  of  the  book,  171*  ;  its  pro- 
bable date,  173-4  ;  position  of  Hil- 
kiab,  174  ;  did  the  authors  employ 
JE  ?  337-35 ;  united  with  JB, 
335-40;  D  in  Joshua,  350,  358'', 
360-8  ;  D*  in  Joshua  according  to 
Steuemagel,  365". 

Development  hypothesis,  the,  iia-6. 

De  Wette,  4,  74-7,  79.  114.  153. 

Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  13-8. 

Dillmann,  30.  ii4-5»  I2I^  143^  i55" 
(3)  (3\  i63'»  (164),  i8a«  (183),  194/, 

200'»,  312,  331*    337*   345,  347,  353*, 

353<',  26a«,  388C,  303,  306,308,  313, 
317.  329ft,  338,  353, 3580,  365«,  368«, 

369ft,  371",  373-4^378. 

Dillmann-Ryssel,  9s*,  325. 

Driver,  Prof  S  R,  3'',  3ft,  i8«^  23«, 
30^,  31",  45»  84*,  86«.  90",  oi'*,  116, 
131,   133ft,   133*,    134  I    141  ,    142^ 

I43"»  145*.  ^ATy  I54\i55''  (2)  (4v), 
i6i«,  i63«  (164),  170''^  173'*,  I92\ 
I95"»  198",  2o6<»,  3io'»,  315,  333«, 
324,  236,  241,  2490253*,  255ft 
256^,  257**,  258",  264W,  267,  269^ 
272,  276^,  280",  282**,  284**,  303-6, 

3ii-3»  325,  338-9»  344''>  SSa^-Cs^i^ 
369ft,  37 1«. 


Driver- White,  apo^i  291". 

Dues,  the  sacred,  in  I>,  199. 

Duff,  Dr  A,  17a*,  176^,  195*,  213. 

Duhm,  a*,  1^0^,  151",  247. 

Du  Maes,  36^,  37,  348*. 

Duplicate  narratives,  in  the  Penta* 
touch,  47  ;  in  Joshua,  348. 

Dwelling,  the,  its  place,  49  ;  con- 
trasted with  earthen  altar  £x  ao**, 
83 ;  in  F,  86,  335,  242-5  ;  not  in 
D,  103 ;  relation  to  the  Temple, 
343 ;  at  Gibeon  in  z  Chron,  344 ; 
in  Ex  35-37",  266^  ;  in  Ex  35-40, 
396. 

E,  meaning  of  the  symbol,  66 ;  sacri- 
fice in,  83-5  ;  the  sanctuary  in, 
85  ;  early  history  in,  93  ;  pillar  of 
cloud  in,  98;  its  general  scope, 
300-3 ;  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  20s, 
309 ;  view  of  the  progress  of  reve- 
lation, 203 ;  modes  of  communica- 
tion with  Deity,  204 ;  prophetic 
activity  in,  204,  217  ;  view  of  great 
personalities,  305  ;  importance  of 
Joshua  in,  305,  317  ;  geographical 
local ities  of,  306, 317;  t^e  Covenant 
at  Horeb,  3o6  ;  Ex  20*^23,  analy- 
sis of,  206-9 1  i^  ^  19-^  <^^ 
32-34^^,  210-5,  333  9  characteris- 
tics of  narration,  215 ;  cruder 
elements  in,  215,  220 ;  phrase- 
ology, 216 ;  belongs  to  the  northern 
kingdom,  217  ;  interest  in  ances- 
tral graves,  217 ;  growth  under  the 
monarchy,  218  ;  Edom  in,  219 ; 
its  age  compared  with  J,  219-20; 
not  dependent  on  J,  22 1<* ;  reflects 
national  prosperity,  221 ;  charac- 
teristics of  the  First  Code,  233 ; 
reduction  to  writing,  333 ;  elements 
of  different  date,  333-7  !  story  of 
the  Horeb  Covenant,  223-7  >  did 
not  originally  contain  the  Ten 
Words,  333 ;  Kuenen's  suggestion 
of  a  Judean  edition,  336-7,  33' » 
union  with  J,  337  ;  in  Joshua,  350; 
its  contents  in  Joshua,  355-7; 
materials  employed  by  F,  356. 

Early  history  of  mankind,  in  J,  187 ; 
in  F,  330. 

Ecclesiastes  ascribed  to  Solomon,  3. 

Edom,  allusions  to,  in  D,  143  ;  in  J, 
194  ;  in  E,  219. 

Edwards,  Ch,  315. 

Eichhorn,  48, 63, 69-71,  loi,  109,  303. 

Eleazar,  the  priest,  in  Joshua,  350, 

358*'. 
Election  of  Israel  in  J  and  F,  93. 

Eli,  priests  of  the  house  of,  135. 

Elijah   leaves  the  high  places  un- 

assailed,  139. 
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Eloah,  the  name,  309. 

Elohim,  in  F,  95-^ ;  as  universal  in 
F,  100 ;  use  of  the  name  in  E, 
ao3,  215;  in  the  Covenant-words, 
223. 

Elohim,  angel  of,  95,  97,  203-4,  ^^o. 

Elohim,  mount  of,  303. 

Elohim,  rod  of,  203. 

Elohist  laws,  65  ;  narratives  in  Gen, 
62-4 ;  narratives  of  the  Mosaic 
age,  65.  See  E,  Covenant  (book  of 
the),  -and  First  Code. 

Elohist  writers  in  Gen,  according  to 
Ilgen,  71. 

El  Shaddai,  100,  103, 106 ;  in  F,  234. 

Elyon,  the  name,  309. 

Ephraem  the  Syrian,  13. 

Episcopius  on  additions  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 37. 

Eutropius.  7^. 

Evetts,  Basil  T  A,  315^,  ji6« 

Ewald,  4,  77-9,  1 13,  238'^,  303,  308. 

Ex  6*^,  connexions  with  Gen  17 
35*"^*»  56 »  further  links  with 
Gen,  59-60. 

Exodus,  the,  and  Merenptah,  324. 

Ezekiel,  81  ;  his  ideal  of  the  service 
of  the  future,  238 ;  introduces 
a  distinction  into  the  sacred  tribe, 
238-40 ;  deviates  from  F,  241  ; 
parallels  with  the  Holiness-legis- 
lation, 277-84. 

Ezra,  legend  of,  34,  40;  arrives  at 
Jerusalem,  257  ;  promulgation  of 
the  law-book,  258  ;  novel  celebra- 
tion of  'Booths,*  259 ;  covenant  to 
observe  religious  duties,  260-1  ; 
contents  of  his  law-book,  262 ; 
confined  to  F,  263,  345 ;  the  law 
brought  from  Babylonia,  299. 

Ezra,  Fourth  Book  of,  34. 

Feasts,  different  calendars  of  the,  88- 

90. 
First-bom    of    men    and    unclean 

beasts  in  F,  129. 
First-boms,  law  of,  in  E,  223. 
First    Code,    the,   modifications   of, 

126 ;  portions  not  represented  in 

D,  124  ;  how  far  reproduced  in  D, 

161*.    See  Covenant  (book  of  the). 
Firstlings,  in  D  and  F,  125,  129 ;  in 

Nehemiah's  covenant,  261. 
Flood,  combined  accounts  of  the,  45, 

51  ;    different    statements    of   its 

duration,  51 ;  two  stories  of,  70  ; 

analysis    of,    ioi'» ;    in    F,    231  ; 

Babylonian  myth,  317. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  6,  193*. 
Fragment-hypothesis,  the,  73. 
Frei,  92<». 
Fripp,  E  I,  3o6<». 


®,  evidence  of  Levitical  additions  to 

^,.  i33»   137,  343^  247,   296*  (5)  ; 

evidence  of  continuous  redaction 

of  Joshua,  377. 
Gall,  von,  133''. 
Geddes,  A,  4,  72,  188,  348*. 
Gteiger,  83®. 
Geissler,  32**  (33). 
Gten    14,   its  place  in  Pentateuchal 

documents,     302-5 ;    archaeology 

and,  320-4. 
George  on  Priestly  legislation,  1 14. 
Gesenius-Brown,  309. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch,  267. 
Giesebrecht,  151**,  24  f*,  34 1^ 
Glory,  the,  of  Yahweh  in  F,  96,  245, 

248. 
Goshen,  the  Israelites  in,  52. 
Graf,   on    the    Priestly    legislation, 

1 14-5  ;  on  the  Holiness-legislation, 

269,  283,  299^  303. 
Gray,  G  Buchanan,  on  proper  names 

in  F,  251-2,  292",  320*. 
Green,  J  R,  6^ 
Gruneis^n,  92*. 
Guilt  offering  in  F,  85,  129. 
Gunkel,  i77'>,  i88'»,  190*,  193'',  194/, 

195W   196^*,  i97a^  2oo^  203J,  2i7«, 

220*,  222*,  23 1«    23 7«,  25i<»,  252*, 

a53'"'»  354,  288»,  298*,  303,   305/, 

306*^,  3190,  326,  343«. 


Haddan  and  Stubbs,  274<<. 

Hagar,  two  narratives  of  her  expul- 
sion, 47,  60. 

Haggai  and  priestly  teaching,  255. 

Hal6vy,  253«. 

Hammurabi,  304,  322. 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas,  6**,  7. 

Harford,  G,  268«,  269'',  286",  29 1«. 

Harvest,  Feast  of,  89. 

Haupt,  Paul,  317^ 

Heave  offerings,  129,  256.    Cp  ''118. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  4. 

Hebron,  use  of  the  name,  37  ;  called 
Kiriath-arba  in  F,  103,  232. 

Hexateuch,  the  name,  i  ;  written 
sources  specified,  30. 

Hezekiah,  reformation  attributed  to, 
140-1. 

Higher  Criticism,  the,  founded  by 
Eichhom,  69. 

High  places,  in  eighth  century  pro- 
phecy, 144 ;  worship  at  the,  133, 
138,  144. 

High  priest,  the,  in  F,  128  ;  in  Eze- 
kiel, 241  ;  in  F^,  271,  280. 

Hilkiah  and  the  Deuteronomic 
reforms,  174. 

Hill,  J  Hamlyn,  i^\ 

Historia  MisceOa  of  Landolf,  7^ 
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Historia  Romana  of  Paulas  Diaconoa, 

7*. 
History,  theories  of  religious,  93. 

Hitzig,  830. 

Hobbos,  38,  153. 

Hoj^,  Hope  W,  15&. 

Holiness,  of  Deity  in  F,  100;  of 
Israel  in  D  and  F,  100. 

Holiness-legislation,  the,  114,  a68- 
84. 

Hollenberg,  360^,  377*. 

Holzinger,  30*,  34«  6^^,  92*,  i8o«, 
191*,  194/,  ao6"(ao9).  214-5,  ^35-6, 
a45'»,  a57*»,  aei^',  a6ia^,  376*^  a88", 
a98"»  300J,  303,  305/,  306*;  308*, 
33a«,  34i6«,  344,  355«ft,  356*,  357*, 
358"^  359",  36o^  36i«^,  370*,  371-, 
374«,  376'>. 

Homicide,  law  of,  in  D,  no,  iia. 

Hommel,  I3i«,  147^  as^^i  ^5^i  353*, 
304-5»  3i9»  333. 

Hoonacker,  A  van,  340^,  347,  364'. 

Horeb,  94,  96,  104  ;  in  D.  118  ;  cove- 
nant at,  in  £,  306,  310^-4,  333. 

Horst,  i55«  (i). 

Host  of  heaven,  the,  77  ;  worship 
(introduced  by  Manasseh)  for- 
bidden in  D,  146. 

House  of  Yahweh,  the,  195**. 

Hupfeld,  73,  80,  83^. 

Ibn  Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch,  35. 
Ideas,  diversity  of  religious,  in  the 

Pentateuch,  93-101. 
Ilgen,  Carl  David,  71,  73. 
Iliad  (xx.  307-8),  33. 
Incense  altar  in  F',  243'',  389. 
Ingathering,  Feast  of,  89. 
Institutes  of  Vishnu,  11. 
Institutions,  diversities  of,  83-93. 
Irenaeus  on  Ezra,  34. 
Isaac,  three  allusions  to  the  name, 

47. 
Isaac  Abravanel,  36^. 

Isaac  ben  Jasos  on  Gen  36^^,  35. 

Isaiah,  prophecies  ascribed  to,  dates 

of,  3. 
Ishmael,  different  allusions  to   his 

name,  61. 

Israel,   the   name  twice    conferred, 

47  ;  election  of,  in  J  and  F,  93 ; 

in  Egypt,  334. 

J,  meaning  of  the  symbol,  66 ;  sacri- 
fice in,  83-5  ;  priests  in,  83  ;  early 
history  in,  93;  Yahweh*s  action  in, 
95  ;  Yahweh's  character  and  being, 
98-9;  its  general  scope,  175-6; 
religious  characteristics,  177-9 ; 
conceptions  of  early  cultus,  179  ; 
Covenant-narrative,  183  ;  the  ark 
and  priests,  183  j  consecration  of 


Levi,  183 ;  origin  of  the  Paaaover, 
184  ;    sources    in    tradition,   185 ; 
etymologies  and  place-names,  186; 
view  of  early  history  of  mankind, 
187 ;    origins    of,     188-99  >    sanc- 
tuary stories,  188-9  >   assigned  by 
some    critics    to    Ephraim,    190; 
arguments   in    favour    of  Jadah, 
191 ;  elements  of  various  date,  19a- 
9  ;  belongs  to  the  monarchy,  193- 
5 ;   reference   to  the   Philistines, 
193^ ;  first  reduction  to  writing, 
195;  additions  in  Gen  a-zr,  196; 
diversities  in  patriarchal  stories, 
197  ;  lists  of  Canaanite   nations, 
197  ;  monotheistic  expansions  in, 
198;  'collections  of  law  in,   198; 
approximation  to  the  school  of  D, 
199  ;  story  of  the  Sinai  covenant, 
3ia-5 ;   in  Ex  19-34  and  33-34**, 
a  10-5  ;  J  and  E,  their  union,  337; 
in  Joshua,  351-5  ;    in  Judges  i, 
35a  ;  in  Joshua,  different  elements 
iii>  353;  J'  in  Josh   10-12,  355*; 
J^  in  Joshua  (Albers,  Holzinger), 
361^ 

Jacob,  Blessing  of.  Gen  49*""*',  305-6. 

Jashavj  book  of,  30,  354. 

Jastrow,  Prof  M,  353**,  354. 

JdtakO'hoo'k,  introduction  to  the,  11. 

JS,  age  of,  1 14  ;  the  combined  docu- 
ment, 337  ;  was  it  used  by  D  ?  330 ; 
in  Joshua,  357-9. 

Jealousy  of  Yahweh,  99. 

Jebb,  Sir  R  C,  3''. 

JBD,  union  with  F,  340-6. 

JEDF,  its  formation,  340-5 ;  its 
date,  345-6. 

Jensen,  353"',  315-7. 

Jeremiah,    81 ;    relation    to     Dent, 

146-53. 

Jeroboam  II,  Deut  33  in  the  age  of, 
^^^j  313  ;  reduction  of  S  to  writ- 
ing, 333. 

Jerome  on  Moses  and  Ezra,  35,  97*, 

153. 
Jerusalem,  its  growing  importance, 

140. 

Jenisalem,  J  F  W,  69^ 

Jethro,  48. 

Jischaki  (Isaac  ben  Jasos),  35. 

Johns,  C  H  W,  319. 

Jolly,  II*,  13. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  13. 

Joseph,  two  versions  of  his  enslave- 
ment, 51. 

Josephus  and  the  Mosaic  tradition, 
33»  296*,  333,  346^. 

Joshua,  a  charge  twice  given  to  him, 
67 ;  charged  in  D  and  P,  88  ;  charge 
to,  171^  (4) ;  in  £,  305, 317, 337* ;  not 
named  in  J*s  original  narrative  of 
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the  conquest  (Wellhausen,  Meyer\ 
351,  (Steuemagel)i  376^ ;  in  E's 
account,  355-8. 
Joshua,  book  of,  F  sections  in,  343  ; 
chief  divisions,  347 ;  connexions 
with  preceding,  347-8  ;  contains 
variety  of  materials,  348-9 ;  lite- 
rary indications  in  D  and  F,  350  ; 
J  in,  350-5  ;  E  in,  355-7  ;  JB  in, 

357~9  >  ^  ii^7  359-^  i  continuous 
redaction,  evidence  of  ®,  377  ; 
redaction  completed   by  soo  bc, 

378. 
Josiah,  reforms  of,  141,  153-3. 
Jubile,  the,  91 ;  applied  to  land  and 

persons,  130 ;  in  Lev  95,  291^,  298. 
Judah  in  J,  189-91. 
Judges,  laws  of,  in  D,  163-4  \  ^^  ^y 

a  10. 

Kalisch  on  the  Priestly  legislation, 

115,  3420,  375**,  300^. 
Kamphausen,  308. 
Kautzsch,  .173^}  190,  191^  962^,  306, 

3ai>  325-  . 
Kayser,  283*. 

King,  L  W,  304,  319,  322-3. 

Kiriath-arba,  103,  107,  232. 

Kittel,  ii4«,  115*',  137*,   i4i«,  I46«, 

I53^  303»  320,  323»  335S  35^,  358"- 
Klostermann,  153^,  267,  269. 

K«nig,  140^,  172^  I94«,  2i5«,  247, 
251®,  262«,  303,  306,  320,  368«. 

Korah,  combined  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  52  ;  fate  of,  87  ;  different 
elements  in  story  of,  285^,  292. 

Kosters,  165^,  257"  ;  argument  con- 
cerning Neh  lo'*^'*,  263-5,  299- 
300,  304,  345. 

Kraetschmar,  212,  225,  238^,  240. 

Kuenen,   2&,    30,   83*',    114-5,    Mo^ 

141  ?  146*,  157,  I7o^  190-1,  196, 
212,  219^,  220^  225,  238'*,  240*, 
247.  257-8,  261^,  262*,  267,  276**, 
280°,  284*',  290^,  292,  296^,  299^, 
300ft,  3or,  303,  305*,  3<^»  3o9» 
3io^»  3I3t  331.  335  »  337">  339»  34^  » 

344»  345^  351,  357^  35^^  364*  374"- 
Kurtz,  236/. 

Lagarde,  194. 

Landolf  the  Wise,  7*. 

Language,  the  argument  from,  loi- 

12. 
Law,  book  of  the,  in  D,  29. 
Law  of  Yaliweh  (God,  or  Moses),  the, 

Sa. 
Laws,  smaller  collections  of,  50.   See 

J,  E,  D,  P. 
Le  Clerc,  4,  43. 
Lehmann,  321^. 
Levi,  two  accounts  of  his  separation, 


48 ;  consecrated  as  priestly  tribe 
in  J,  183,  187. 

Levites,  in  F,  88,  128 ;  in  D,  127, 
238  ;  at  Beth-shemesh,  135 ;  in 
Ezekiel,  239-40 ;  in  Jer  33^^  and 
Is  66'^,  247  ;  in  Num  3-4  8,  292. 

Levitical  legislation.    See  F. 

Lieblein,  194/. 

Local  sanctuaries,  in  early  tradition 
and  law,  82-4 ;  their  number, 
133  ;  abolition  of,  required  by  D, 
144. 

Lot  in  J,  190. 

Luther  on  the  Pentateuch,  37. 

Machpelah,  cave  of,  107,  232. 
Maes,  Andrew  du,  on  Joshua,  36^, 

37»  348". 
Malachi  and  the  Priestly  Code,  256. 

Manasseh,  introduces  the  worship  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  146  ;  was  D 
written  in  his  reign?  172-3. 

Manetho,  323. 

Manifestation,  diversities  of  divine, 

95-8. 
Manu,  law-book  of,  12. 

Marianus  Scotua,  7,  193^ 

Marti,  2^,  i4o'>,  247,  250^. 

Maspero,  193*,  304. 

Matthes,  32«,  333*,  346^ 

Meal  offerings,  85,  129  ;  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple,  246 ; 
the  *  continual,'  26i«.    Cp  ""US. 

Meisner,  225. 

Merenptah  and  the  Exodus,  324. 

Meribah,  the  name  twice  conferred, 
48  ;  two  stories  of,  88,  342. 

Merx,  83^. 

Messianic  age,  the,  in  F,  245. 

Meyer,  3o<»,  258",  264*',  304-5,  321, 

333*  35i>  376^- 
Minhahj  original  significance,  85,  cp 

179 ;  limited  meaning  in  P,  85 ; 

in  Malachi,  256.  See  Meal  offerings. 
Mitchell,  165^ 
Monarchy,  the,  implied  in  J,   194  ; 

in  E,  218  ;  in  D,  143  ;  in  P,  234-5, 

255. 
Monier-Williams,  Sir  M,  12. 

Montefiore,  C  G,  141*. 

Months,  old  'names  for,  250  ;  reckon- 
ing in  P,  250-1. 

Moore,  Prof  G  F,  13"*,  14,  141*,  155* 
(4  v),  156*,  I73«,  i76«»,  i92«,  202«, 
209,  226,  268«,  269^  273*.  275«, 
276*  284*',  286«^,  294,  soo*',  306^', 
3o8^  3io«.  3i2'»,  313,  3i4«,  344'', 
35a'-^^,  354^  358^^  359",  36o^  36iS 

369*1  371",  376^- 
Moses,     references     to     documents 

written  by,  28 ;  the  prophetic  view 

of,  3 1 ;  in  the  traditions  of  Judaism, 
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33  ;  twice  commissioned,  48  ;  in  J, 

176-84  ;  in  E,  soi-18  ;  in  F,  9a8- 

30,  332,  234. 
Moses,  Blessing  of,  Deut  33,  30,  103, 

312-314. 
Moses,  Song  of,  Ex  15'"",  307-8. 
Moses,  Song  of,  Deut  3al"*^  30,  308- 

la,  339. 
MQller,  Prof  F  Max,  12. 

Munro,  D  B,  23**. 

Muss-Amolt,  317^. 

Nasareans,  the,  35. 

Naville,  Prof  E,  324. 

Naimiann,  165^ 

Nehemiah,  arrives  at  Jerusalem,  258  ; 
covenant  under,  260-4. 

Niebuhr,  4,  77. 

Noah,  different  directions  concern- 
ing animals  in  the  ark,  51  ;  his 
descent  from  Adam,  57  ;  in  J,  175  ; 
in  P,  230-1,  253. 

Nob,  guild  of  priests  at,  135. 

NOldeke  on  the  Priestly  Law,   114, 

336^,  303,  358^. 
Nowack,  13^*',  140*,  143",  147*,  i63« 

(164),  176^,  2i7<',  222«,  243C,  25rft, 

267,  291*,  308*. 
Numbers  26-36  contrasted  with  D, 

67,  81. 

Oath  to  the  fathers,  the,  in  D,  99  ; 

in  J,  178  ;  in  B^*,  331. 
Oblation  in  F,  85. 
Oettli,  i2i«,  172^,  308,  36i«,  369^ 
Offerings  in  the  several  codes,  85. 

Cp  ^118. 
Oppert,  view  of  P*s  early  chronology, 

352-3. 
Origins,  book  of,  according  to  Ewald, 

78. 

F,  meaning  of  the  symbol,  65 ;  sacri- 
fice i  n,  83-5 ;  the  sanctuary  in,  85-6 ; 
early  history  in,  93  ;  no  covenant 
at  Sinai,  94  ;  Yahweh^s  intercourse 
with  Moses,  97-8 ;  the  cloud  in, 
98  ;  universality  of  Deity  in,  100  ; 
priority  of  D,  117-24,  127-31  ; 
priesthood  in,  128 ;  priestly  reve- 
nues, 129  ;  tithes,  130 ;  Levitical 
cities,  130 ;  Jubile,  130  ;  not  to  be 
traced  before  the  eighth  century, 
141  ;  scope  of,  228-30 ;  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  humanity,  230 ; 
the  growth  of  evil,  231,  249 ;  the 
Flood,  231 ;  Hebron  and  Machpelah, 
232 ;  theory  of  religious  history, 
233  ;  pre-Mosaic  institutions,  233  ; 
Passover,  233  ;  adoption  of  Israel 
by  Yahweh,  234  ;  literary  method, 
235 ;  numerical  detail,  236 ;  chrono- 


logical scheme,  936,  959 ;  trtn- 
sition  to,  through  Ezekiel,  237-43 ; 
discrepancies  of  Ezekiel,  341 ;  the 
Dwelling,    242-5 ;    brazen    altar, 

243  ;  altar  of  incense,  343® ;  the 
Dwelling  at  Gibeon  in   i  Oiron, 

244  ;  between  Kings  and  Chron, 
244,  247 ;  view  of  the  Messianie 
future,  245 ;  theological  ideas  com- 
pared with  JE,  247,  349  ;  the  cloud 
and  the  glory,  248  ;  characteristies 
of  language,  249  ;  resemblances  to 
Ezekiel,  250 ;  recJ^oning  of  months 
by  numbers,  250 ;  peculiaritieB  in 
proper  names,  251  ;  Babylonian 
chronology  (0>ppert),  25a  ;  affini- 
ties, 253 ;  unrecognized  by  Hagg 
and  Zech,  255 ;  diversities  of  Ma- 
laohi,  256 ;  promulgated  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  257-^ ;  com- 
pilation out  of  various  materials, 
265  ;  its  groundwork,  F*,  266-8 ; 
the  Holiness-legislation,  F^,  268- 
84 ;  group  of  priestly  Teachings, 
F^,  284-8 ;  secondary  extensions, 
F",  288-301 ;  fusion  of  its  materials, 
298-301 ;  united  with  JSD,  340- 
6  ;  in  Joshua,  343 ;  Joshua  seetioiis 
imited  with  JED  independently, 
344-5,  376 ;  additions  sJter  union 
of  JEDF,  345;  in  Joshua,  350, 
369-76 ;  not  the  groundwork,  369 ; 
secondary  character,  371  ;  distri- 
bution of  the  land,  37 1',  372  ;  was 
it  revised  by  B*  (Dillniann)  ?  373-6. 

F*,  groundwork  of  F,  266-8  ;  reli- 
gious institutions  in  narrative, 
284. 

F^,  the  Holiness-legislation,  268-84 ; 
its  composite  character,  271-2  ;  its 
original  scope,  272-3  ;  elements  of 
various  age,  274-7 ;  parallels  in 
Lev  19  with  other  laws,  274*  ;  age 
of  Lev  17,  275-6;  pandlels  wiUi 
Ezek,  277-84 ;  age  of  Lev  26*~**, 
281-4  ;  fusion  with  F*  and  F^, 
298. 

F",  secondary  extensions  of  F,  288- 
301 ;  evidences  of  secondary  cha- 
racter, 297  ;  how  much  included 
when  the  books  were  divided,  345. 

F*,  priestly  torah  or  teaching,  284-8 ; 
anterior  to  theory  of  Aaronic  priest- 
hood, 287  ;  parallels  with  F",  287 ; 
fusion  with  P«  and  F**,  298. 

Paddan-aram,  104. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  5. 

Passover,  the,  89  ;  under  Josiah,  153 ; 
in  J,  18^;  in  F,  233,  291. 

Paton,  269^,  271*. 

Patriarchal  cultus,  in  J  and  E,  64, 
82  ;  in  J,  179-80  ;  in  E,  203. 
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Panlos  Diaconus,  7*. 

Peace  offerings,  85  ;   in  F,  199 ;   in 

B,  ao6  ;  at  the  dedication  of  Solo- 

mon^s  Temple,  946.    Cp  '118. 
Pentateach,   the  name,   z  ;    Mosaic 

authorship  questioned,  35. 
Pereira,  Bento,  37. 
Petrie,  Prof  Flinders,  394, 
Peyrfere,  Isaac  de  la,  39. 
Philistines,  the,  in  J  and  IS,  193". 
PhilUps,  G,  i3'>. 
Philo  and  the  Mosaic  tradition,  33, 

fl96f». 
Piepenbring,  a6a^. 
Pillar  of  cloud,  the,  97,  204,  S15--6. 
Pillars,  as  objects  of  worship,  145  ; 

destroyed  in  Josiah's  reformation, 

153. 
Pinches,  T  G,  329. 

Plagues,  different  narratives  of  the, 

5a;  composite,  181*. 
Polybius,  3. 

Poor,  relief  of  the,  90-r. 
Popper,  396^. 
Priest,  the,  in  P*,  987. 
Priests  (priesthood),  in  J,  83, 183  ;  in 

the  several  codes,  87  ;  in  D,  197  ; 

in  P,  128 ;  at  Dan,  133,  135,  138  ; 

before  the   monarchy,   134-5  ;   at 

Shiloh,  134 ;   at  Nob,  135 ;  David 

appoints  his  sons,  136  ;  in  IS,  909  ; 

in  Ezekiel.  938-9 ;  in  P,  94<^  ;  in 

P^,  970,  980. 
Priests,  Aaron's  sons,  in  F,  87,  940*. 
Priestly  Code,  its  view  of  the  Mosaic 

age,  65 ;  between  Kings  and  Chron, 

138  ;  its  scope,  998-30.    See  P. 
Prophet,  first  use  of  the  term,  43  ; 

in  D,  143  ;  applied  to  Abraham, 

903 ;  Miriam  and  seventy  elders, 

904. 
Prophetic  writers,  in  the  Pentateuch, 

78  ;  elements  in  £,  918,  997. 
Proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon,  dates 

of,  3. 
Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  dates  of^  2. 

Qorhdn,  in  P,  85. 

(Quails,  double  gift  of,  48,  342. 

B**,  activity  of,  335-40 ;  in  Ex  90**- 
93,  206^  (ao9\  336  ;  in  Ex  34, 337 ; 
in  Gen  Ex  Num,  337  ;  date  of, 
338-40 ;  in  Joshua,  359-68 ;  addi- 
tions, 360 ;  expansions  of  earlier 
narrative,  360 ;  reason  of  greater 
freedom,  364  ;  supplemental  work 
0^7  365  ;  process  by  more  than  one 
hand,  366  ;  use  of  D,  367  ;  phrase- 
ological indications,  367 ;  approxi- 
mations to  language  of  P,  368. 

B^%  in  Ex  21-23  and  34,  908,  336  ; 


unites  J  and  E,  327  ;  in  the  patri- 
archal narratives,  398  ;  in  narra- 
tives of  the  Mosaic  age,  329 ;  in 
Joshua,  357-9. 

B^,  method  of,  340  ;  indications  of 
in  Gen  40,  341 ;  preserved  dupli- 
cate accounts,  342 ;  transposition 
of  clauses  and  sections,  349  ;  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  Joshua,  344-5  ; 
divides  the  books,  345  ;  in  Joshua, 
revision  of  B**,  373;  different  treat- 
ment of  earlier  material,  375. 

Redaction  of  the  documents,  397-46 ; 
in  Joshua,  359-  • ,  373.  • . 

*  Release,'  in  various  applications, 
90,91. 

Renan,  305. 

Reuel,  father-in-law  of  Moses,  48. 

Reuss,  18,  114,  190-1,  299^,  300^,  306, 
308. 

Revenues  of  the  priests,  in  F,  129. 

Rothstein,  206''. 

Ryle,  Bishop,  39^,  116^,  173*,  257*^, 
258«,  261^,  26a*,  346. 

Sabatier,  M  Paul,  7". 

Sabbath,  its  significance  in  P,  233, 

254  ;  year  in  Lev  25,  291",  298.    Cp 

^37. 
Sacred  places  once  Canaanite,   133, 

144,  189. 
Sacrifice,     representations     of,    82 ; 

instituted  under  Moses  in  P,  83 ; 

in  the  Dwelling  in  P,  84 ;  restricted 

to  one  place  in  D,  84 ;  place  of, 

133  ;  by  David  and  Solomon,  136. 

See  Offerings,  and  '118. 
Sacrifices  in  P^,  271. 
Samaritan  schism,  262',  345-6^. 
Samaritan    text,    numbers    in    the, 

331,  337- 
Samuel  and  the  local  cultus,  133. 

Sanctuaries,  local,  their  number,  133, 
144 ;  stories  explainingtheir  origin, 
139,  189. 

Sanctuary,  law  of  the  unity  of  the, 
77  ;  different  representations  of, 
85  ;  in  P,  103  ;  law  of  its  unity  in 
D,  126. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  6. 

Sayce,  Prof  A  H,  3»,  3o^  46*,  8o<', 
82«,  96*,  107,  i93«,  194/,  i95<«,  251, 

304»  315- 
Scaliger,  Joseph,  3. 

Scheil,  Father,  321-9. 

Schrader,  190,  251*',  253^,  313,  322. 

Schultens,  69^ 

Schultz,  309. 

Schiirer,  262*. 

Schwally,  92*. 

Scribes,  activity  of  the,  340. 

Shechemites,  massacre  of  the,  988. 
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Shekel,  one  third  of,  in  Nehemi&h's 

covenant,  261 ;    one   half   in    Ex 

3i"-w  a6i. 
Siegfried,  32^  (33). 
Simon,  Father,  4,  36",  41. 
Sin  offering  in  P,  85, 129  ;  first  in  P, 

246,  249. 
Sinai,  94, 96,  104  ;  in  J,  i82<»,  2io**-4. 
Slavery,  laws  of,  50,  91-2,  125,  131. 
Smend,  1^,  238^  247«. 
Smith,  George,  317. 
Smith,   Prof  George    Adam,    140**^ 

I44^  i65«,  I72^  255'»<',  256«,  308*, 

35a*»  37^,  378^ 
Smith,  W  Robertson,  i8<*,  30^,  115, 

i34*»  a75<'. 
Solomon,  supposed  author  of  Prov 

and  Eccles,  2  ;   performs  priestly 

functions,  136. 
Song  of  Moses,  in  Ex  I5'~^^  307-8. 
Song  of  Moses,  in  Deut  32^"*^,   30, 

308-12,  339. 
Speculum  Vitae  S,  Frandacij  7®  (8). 
Spiegelberg,  324. 
Spies,  two  narratives  of  the  mission 

of,  52  ;  in  D,  120. 
Spinoza,  3,  39-41. 
Stede,  3o«,  32'',  86'»,  140^,  14 1«,  153s 

2o6«,   225,    241,   243«,  245**,    247% 

a58«,  262«,  286^,  306*',  3o8«,  309, 

3i3»  321,  344»  351. 
Staerk,  159%  i63«  (164),  165",  i73«, 

225. 
Stanley,  113. 
Steuernagel,   121**,    143",    161",   163** 

(16^),  165^,  i73«,  i82«  (183),  i9o«', 

195^,  214,  217",  222"*,  225-6,  262", 

300",  3io«,  313,  3i4«,  332'*^  335**^! 

346S  34 7^  351*,  355^^58^  3^5^ 

371*  374%  376^ 
Stones,   sacred,    in   early   tradition, 

139  ;  in  J,  179  ;  in  E,  206. 
Struck,  114**,  115^,  172&,  289*. 
Sutta-Pi^akii,  the,  lo. 


Talmud,  Baha  Bathraj  33''. 

Targum,  the  Jerusalem,  83*^. 

Tatian,  13. 

Taylor,  C,  a55«. 

Temple,  ceremonial  at  the  dedication 
of  the,  136 ;  significance  of  the, 
138 ;  dimensions  compared  with 
the  Dwelling,  243. 

Ten  Words,  the,  according  to  Ewald, 
78  ;  different  versions  of  the,  86 
(cp  i82<»),  94  ;  in  D,  118,  207  ;  their 
origin,  223-6. 

Tent  of  Meeting,  the,  its  place,  49  ; 
institution  of  the,  85  ;  in  E,  202, 
205,  209 ;  in  P,  233,  234^,  266"  ; 
in  P*,  287. 


Terah,  his  pedigree,  57. 

Teraphim  in  E,  206. 

Tertullian  on  the  book  of  Enoch,  34. 

Testimony,  the,  267  ;  ark  of  the,  94, 
104,  267  ;  Dwelling  of  the,  95 ; 
tables  of  the,  94,  104. 

Theodore,  274*. 

Thorpe,  8*,  274«. 

Tidal,  321*,  322. 

Tiele,  304-5. 

Tithes,  in  D  and  F,  129-30 ;  in 
Nehemiah's  covenant,  261. 

ToVdhoih  book,  the,  57,  59,  60,  64,  83, 
93»  io3»  106,  228,  235,  249,  288*, 
340. 

Tomkins,  H  G,  194/. 

Torah  or  'teaching,'  31  ;  priestly  in 
D,  167-8,  170*,  174,  286  ;  recog- 
nized by  Haggai,  255 ;  in  P,  284-8. 

Toy,  Prof  C  H,  238^,  239**,  256". 

Traditions  in  J,  185. 

Transcendence  of  Deity  in  D,  99. 

Trees,  sacred,  in  early  tradition,  139. 

Trumpets,  feast  of,  89. 

Unction,  priestly,  in  P*  and  P",  289. 
Unity  of  God  in  D,  99. 
Universality  of  Deity  in  P,  100. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  43. 

Vater,  J  S,  on  the  fragment-hypo- 
thesis, 73. 

Vatke,  on  the  priestly  legislation, 
114,  152*. 

Vinaya-Piteka,  the,  10. 

Wars  of  Yahweh,  book  of  the,  30, 
218,  303. 

Wave  offering,  129.     Cp  '118. 

Wellhausen,  30^,  82,  86«,  115,  135", 
i37<»,  140*'*',  14 iS  i90<',  196,  2o6^ 
225,  238<>,  258',  262",  276",  284*', 
288«,  303,  305^  306*,  307t  30^» 
3170,  321,  343,  346^,  351,  si^- 

Wells,   sacred,   in    early    tradition, 

139. 
We^tphal,  34«,  69^,  i72«»,  308,  313. 

Wette,  de,  4,  74-7,  79,  114,  153. 

Wheeler,  J  Talhoys,  12. 

Wicksteed,  P  H,  7"  (8),  115/,  225. 

Wildeboer,  140^,  262**,  273,  303,  306, 

3i3»  345'*- 
Winckler,  325. 

Witchcraft,  forbidden  in  D,  145. 

Wolf,  4. 

Words  of  Yahweh,  in  Ex  24',  206-9. 

Words,  the  Ten.    See  Ten  Words. 

Wright,  W  A,  370. 

Wiinsche,  33**. 

Wurster,  273. 
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Tahweh,  the  name  twice  revealed,  48, 
34a ;  revelation  of,  Ex  6'"*,  54  ;  use 
of  the  name  by  the  patriarchs,  55 ; 
revelation  of,  Ex  3^^*,  6a-3 ;  the 
name,  66 ;  his  action  in  J,  95 ; 
angel  of,  95-6  ;  in  J,  95,  98  ;  cha- 
racter and  being  in  J,  98-9 ;  his 
jealousy,  99  ;  *  thy  God  *  in  D,  99-  ' 
100 ;  the  name  in  J,  194 ;  in  B, 
303  ;  revealed  in  F,  234  ;  <  God  of 
Israel  *  in  Joshua,  374. 


Yahwist  narratives,  in  Gen,  62-4  ;  of 
the  Mosaic  age,  65  ;  laws,  65 ;  in 
Joshua  and  onwards,  66.     See  J. 


Zadok,  and  Jerusalem  priests,  135  ; 

sons  of,  in  Ezekiel,  239. 
Zechariah  and  the  Priestly  Code,  25^. 
Zimmern,  252*',  253^,  315,  3i6«,  317^ 
Zunz,  aSa**,  300^ 
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